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A happy New Year to all our friends 
land readers! Amongst the many means 
for realizing this seasonable wish, which 
seems to carry in its very sound the spirit 
of its own accomplishment, we trust that 
Howitt's Journal will prove not the least 
efficient So far as in us lies, there shall 
be wanting no exertion, as there is wanting 
in our hearts no zeal and enthusiasm, for 
the purpose. For years it has been our 
resolve to devote ourselves by such a perio- 
1 dical to the entertainment, the good, and 
the advancement of the public. We thought 
a year ago that the time was come for the 
experiment. It proved not to be the case. 
There were obstacles to be overcome, a 
forest of thorny experience . to be cut 
through, limed twigs above, and beams 
in the darkness, to stumble over below. 
These are past ; we are come out into the 
open air, free-handed and free-hearted, 
" no jot of hope or heart abated;" and 
look over the champaign of our future 
life as devoted to the people and their 
cause. 

We are bound to no class, for we believe 
that in the cultivation of the whole, lies 
the harmony and the happiness of the 
whole. Where there needs the greatest 
effort, thither our efforts shall be most 
immediately and zealously directed. Amid 
the million there lies enormous need of 



aid, of comfort, of advocacy, and of en* 
lightenment ; and amongst the million, 
therefore, shall we labour, with hand and 
heart, with intellect and affection. To 
promote their education, and especially 
their self-education — a process full of the 
noblest self-respect and independence — to 
advocate their just rights, to explain their 
genuine duties, to support the generous 
efforts of those many wise, good, and de- 
voted men and women who are now every- 
where labouring for their better being and 
comfort : these will be the dearest employ- 
ments of our lives, the truest pleasures that 
we can experience. It is with a most 
grateful feeling that we acknowledge that 
the people at once perceive and reciprocate 
what is genuine love of their cause; and 
the delightful confidence which they every 
day more and more manifest in our humble 
endeavours on their behalf, will, of itself, 
stimulate us to a more active watchfulness 
for their true interests, and a bolder, yet 
not the less prudent, championship of 
their rights. . To all the onward and sound 
movements of the time — a great and 
glorious time 1 — to the cause of Peace, of 
Temperance, of Sanatory reform, of Schools 
for every class — to all the efforts of Free 
Trade, free opinion ; to abolition of ob- 
structive Monopolies, and the recognition 
of those great rights which belong to every 
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individual of tbe great British people r— our most 
cordial support shall be lent. Everything which can 
shorten the hours of mere physical labour, and extend 
those of relaxation, of mental cultivation, and social, 
domestic enjoyment— everything which tends to give 
to labour its due reward, and to furnish to every 
rational creature his due share of God's good gifts— 
food, raiment, a pleasant fireside, and the pleasures 
of an enlightened intellect — as it must have the appro- 
bation of* every good man, so it must have our best 
and most unremitting exertions for its establishment. 
But not the less do we regard the rights and enjoy- 
ments of every other class. They who would advo- 
cate the claims of one section of the community at the 
expense of those of the others, or of any other, would, 
so far from advancing the happiness of the section 
they appeared to patronize, inflict the severest blow 
on its progress. Rights are the rights of all ; duties 
are the laws and the inviolable obligations of alL 
Between the employer and the employed, between 
the more and the less wealthy classes, there lies one 
common ground of truth and sacred right, which the 
efforts of the wise will only make more clearly seen, 
more solidly and securely felt. All that separates 
and embitters are the briers and the brushwood of old 
error, which advancing knowledge will show in their 
true deformity, and which the axe of education, and 
the fire of a wise discussion, will consume out of the 
way. In this faith we shall move and act We 
shall say to the people, inform your minds on your 
rights; combine to maintain them; be industrious 
aud get money; be temperate and save it; be prudent 
and invest it to the best advantage ; but learn at the 
same time to respect the rights of your fellow-men. 
Look around, and be at once firm and patient The 
old times of ignorance and obstruction are past. We 
are now working out the future on the clear ground 
of a most blessed experience — and that is, that the 
path of liberty and knowledge is the sure path of 
peace and general union. Where are the terrors and 
the evils which have been prognosticated of the spread 
of education? Where are the insurrections, the 
massacres, the bloody and barbarous deeds of men 
and multitudes ? They are not in our time ; they lie 
behind us, in the years of ignorance and despotism. 
The Inquisition .is abolished ; St. Bartholomew is a 
name of departed terror ; the very French Revolu- 
tion, the fruit of popular oppression and neglect of 
education, is a. warning and lesson of the past Turn 
from that to the Revolution in America, where a 
Christian and an informed people worked out their 
own independence; and behold in its order and 
merciful magnanimity the results of knowledge. 
Through all the sufferings which war and bad govern- 
ment have conducted our labouring millions, with 
what a display of virtue and heroism it has conducted 
them; and mark the result — what numbers are start- 



ing up every day to assist in removing this mass of 
evil — to place the entire people in the enjoyment of 
comfort and intelligence ! See what a different tone has 
manifested itself in government and in the press. 
How the old dogmas of a stereotyped condition slide 
away into oblivion; how the popular rights are 
acknowledged; and what men and women, too, of 
rank, and wealth, and intellect, are zealous to put a 
shoulder to the wheel Of peaceful progression. Every 
omen of evil has been falsified— knowledge and dis- 
cussion are found hot to promote riot or discontent, 
but a firm assurance of all necessary reforms, which 
is the root of peace and harmony. 

On this high ground of a most animating experience 
we are prepared, therefore, to march in calm con- 
fidence ; perceiving that the current of true civiliza- 
tion has set in with a force that no contrary force 
can overcome. The truth of ancient prophecy has 
vindicated itself: — " Many, already, run to and- fro 
in the earth, and knowledge is increased." We 
mean to run too, and add our share to the heap of 
increase, cheerfully and with right good will, smooth- 
ing the way for others, and now and then lending a 
hand to a weak brother under a heavy burden. 

We have made our arrangement for all these 
purposes; and the workmen who are about to con- 
tribute to the different departments of literature, art, 
and science ; to the furtherance of sound opinion ; to 
music, criticism, and even a rational merriment, will 
soon, in the words of the old adage, be " known by 
their chips." We shall gather information from all 
pure sources. One object for which we have pre- 
pared ourselves by study and travel, will be to intro- 
duce to our readers whatever is most delightful in 
the literature of other nations ; of America, and of 
Europe, from France and Italy to the very North ; 
and in so many regions of which Providence and the 
facilities of modern intercourse have made us zealous 
friends. The bulk of our matter will be original ; but, 
in order to embrace all the solid information possible, 
we shall, where it is desirable, also extract and quote 
from the best authorities. Above all, it # shall be our 
anxious care that not a word or a sentiment shall 
appear in this Journal which the most refined indivi- 
dual may not read aloud in the family circle, or 
which we would not freely introduce to our own 
children. With this assurance — let ua~now advance 
at once from promise to performance. Eds. 

Note. — In order to secure all possible space for 
our letter-press, which win* be needed to advocate 
the many great causes of social improvement which 
mark the age, and to furnish every variety of matter 
to our readers, we shall print at the back of our illus- 
trations, but shall strike off separate impressions for 
such as may desire it, which shall be sold at the most 
reasonable possible price. 
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an atoress 

¥3 tub worxino classes 0* tbs united kingdom, on thsift 
dutt in the pkk5ent stats of the &anatoby question. 

Mt Fsllow Cototbymbn/ 

The artificial distinctions by which the people of a 
country are divided into different classes, have no rela- 
tion to the capacities and endowments of our common 
nature. Xo class is higher or better than another in 
the sense of having more or different sentient, intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious faculties. Every property 
by which, the human being is distinguished from the 
other creatures of the earth, is possessed alike by rich 
and poor. Wealth can give to the rich man no addi- 
tional powers of this kind, nor can poverty deprive the 
poor man of one of them. Before these glorious gifts 
with which our common nature is endowed, with which 
all human beings without distinction are enriched, 
and which can be neither added to, nor taken away, the 
little distinctions of man's creation sink into absolute 
insignificance. 

It is the universal possession of these noble faculties 
by the human race, that makes the gift of human life 
alike a boon to all. It is the exercise of these noble 
faculties on objects appropriate to them, and worthy of 
them, that makes life a boon. It is because these 
faculties, when duly exercised and properly directed, 
strengthen and enlarge with time, that the value of life 
increases with its duration. In the mere possession of 
the full number of the years that make up the natural 
term of life, there is a larger and a higher boon tnac is 
apparent at first view. What the natural term of human 
life may be, is, indeed, altogether unknown ; because, 
although one of the characteristics by which man is dis- 
tinguished from other animals is, that he is capable of 
understanding the conditions of his existence, and of 
exerting, within a certain limit, a control over them, 
bo as to be able materially to shorten or to prolong the 
actual duration of his life ; yet these conditions have 
hitherto been so little regarded, that there is not a 
single example on record of a community in which the 
conditions favourable to life have been present and con- 
stant, and in which the conditions unfavourable to it 
have been excluded, in as complete a degree as is obvi- 
ously practicable. History is full of instances in which 
the successive generations of a people have been swept 
away with extraordinary ranidity; but on no page is 
there to be found the notice of a single nation, in 
ancient or in modern times, the great mass of the 
population of which has attained a high longevity; 
yet it is certain, that a degree of longevity never yet 
witnessed, has always been attainable; because such 
longevity depends on conditions which are now known- 
conditions entirely within human control. 

I have said that there is involved in the mere length 
of life a larger and a higher boon than is apparent 
without reflection. First, because length of life is, in 
general, a tolerably accurate measure of the amount of 
health ; without a good share of which, life is compara- 
tively worthless. The instances are rare in which a 
person attains to old age, who has not enjoyed, at least, 
a moderate share of daily health and vigour. 

Secondly, because length of life is a perfectly accurate 
measure of the amount of enjoyment. Long life is 
incompatible with a condition of constant privation 
and wretchedness. It is one of the beneficences of the 
constitution of our nature, that when the balance of 
happiness is against us, a limit is fixed to our misery 
by its rapid termination in the insensibility of death. 
In the very brevity of .his existence, therefore, a human 
being indicates his own history for evil ; the shortness 
of his life is the sure and correct index of the amount 
of his suffering, physical and mental : it is the result, 
the sum total, the aggregate expression of the ills 
endured. * 

Thirdly, because length of life is the protraction of 



that portion of life, and only of that portion of it, in 
which the human being is capable of the greatest 
degree of usefulness. I have elsewhere shown that 
every year by which the term of human life is extended, 
is really added to the period of mature age ; the period 
when the organs of the body have attained their full 
growth, and put forth their full strength ; when the 
physical organization has acquired its utmost perfec- 
tion ; when the senses, the feelings, the emotions, the 
passions, the affections, are in the highest degree acute, 
intense, and varied ; when the intellectual faculties, 
comp'etely unfolded' and developed, carry on their 
operations with the greatest vigour, soundness, and 
continuity ; in a word, when the individual is capable 
of communicating, as well as of receiving, the largest 
amount of the highest kind of happiness. 

These considerations give peculiar interest to the 
results of the inquiries recently made into the actual 
duration of life at the present time in our cities, towns, 
and villages. From these inquiries, it appears not only 
thatthe rate of mortality in the whole of England at the 
present day is deplorably high, but that there is an 
extraordinary excess of mortality over and above what 
is natural, supposing the term at present attainable, to 
be the natural term of human life. The statement of 
this excess presents to the mind an appalling picture. 
From accurate calculations based on the observation of 
carefully recorded facts, it is rendered certain that the 
annual slaughter in England alone, by causes that are a 
preventible, by causes that produce only one disease," 
namely, typhus fever, is more than double the loss sus- 
tained by the allied armies in the battle of Waterloo ; 
that 136 persons perish every day in England alone, 
whose lives might be saved ; that in one single city, 
namely, Manchester, thirteen thousand three hundred 
and sixty-two children have perished in seven years 
over and above the mortality natural to mankind. 

It appears, moreover, that the field in which this 
annual slaughter takes place is always and everywhere 
the locality in which you reside, and that it is you and 
>our wives and children who are the victims. In some 
instances, in the streets, courts, and alleys in which you 
live, the mortality which afflicts you is nearly double, 
and in others it is quite double that of the inhabitants 
of other streets in the same district, and in adjoining 
districts. While the average age at death of the gentry 
and of professional persons and their families is 44, the 
average age at death attained by you and your families 
in many instances, is only 22, just one-half; that is to 
say, comparing your condition with that of professional 
persons, you and your families are deprived of one-half 
of your natural term of life. 

Though the causes by which you and your children 
are thus immolated, are well known ; though they have 
been constantly proclaimed to the public and the govern- 
ment for nearly ten years past; though their truth is 
universally admitted ; and though it is further admitted 
that the causes in question are removable; yet not only 
has nothing whatever been done to remove them, but 
their operation during this very year has been far more 
fatal than at any period since we have had the means of 
making accurate observations on the subject. Thus 
we are informed by the Registrar-General, that in the 
summer quarter of the present year, ten thousand lives 
have been destroyed in a part only of England, by 
causes which there is every reason to believe may be 
removed ; that in the succeeding quarter, namely, the 
quarter ending the 30th of September, the number of 
deaths exceeded the number in the corresponding quarter 
of last year by FIFTEEN THOUSAND TWO HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN ; that is to say, in the 
very last quarter, upwards of 15,000 persons perished in 
a part only of .England, beyond the mortality of the 
corresponding quarter of last year. 

From this same report, it appears further, that in 
many of our large towns and populous districts, that is, in 
the places in which you in great numbers carry on your 
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dally toil, the mortality has nearly doubled ; in some it 
has quite doubled, and in others it has actually more 
than doubled; that this is the case among other places 
in Sheffield and Birmingham ; that in Sheffield, for 
example, the number of deaths in the last quarter are 
double those in the corresponding quarter of last year 
and 149 oyer ; while in Birmingham they are double and 
239 over. 

" The causes of this high mortality," says the Regis- 
trar-General, " hare been traced to crowded lodgings, 
dirty dwellings, personal uncleanliness, and the concen- 
tration of unhealthy emanations from narrow streets 
without fresh air, water, or sewerage." 

We are farther told by the Registrar-General, that 
"the returns of the past quarter prove that nothing 
effectual has been done to put a stop to the disease, 
suffering, and death, in which so many thousands 
perish ; that the improvements, chiefly of a showy, 
superficial, outside character, have not reached the homes 
and habits of the people; and that the consequence is 
that thousands, not only of the children, but of the men 
and women themselves, perish of the diseases formerly 
so fatal for the same reasons in barracks, camps, gaols, 
and ships." 

For every one of the lives of these 15,000 persons who 
have thus perished during the last quarter, and who 
might have been saved by human agency, those arc 
responsible whose proper office it is to interfere and 
endeavour to stay the calamity ; who have the power to 
save, but who will not use it But their apathy is an 
additional reason why you should rouse yourselves and 
show that you will submit to this dreadful state of things 
no longer. Let a voice come from your streets, lanes, 
alleys, courts, workshops, and houses, that shall startle 
the ear of the public and command the attention of the 
legislature. The time is auspicious for the effort; it 1b 
a case in which it is right that you should take a part, 
in which you are bound to take a part, in which your 
own interests and the well-being of those most dear to 
you require you to take a part The Government is 
disposed to espouse yourcause ; but narrow,selnsh, short- 
sighted interests will be banded against you. Petition 
both houses of Parliament. Call upon the instructed 
and benevolent men in the legislative body to sustain 
your just claim to protection and assistance. Petition 
Parliament' to give you sewers ; petition Parliament to 
secure to you constant and abundant supplies of water ; 
supplies adequate to the unintermitting and effectual 
cleansing both of your sewers and streets, and which 
will afford you the easy means of substituting uni- 
versally the water-closet for the filthy and the fever- 
generating cesspool : petition Parliament to remove — 
for it is in the power of Parliament universally and 
completely to remove — the sources of (poison that 
surround your dwellings, and that carry disease, suf- 
fering, and death into your homes. Tell them of the 
parish of St Margaret, in Leicester, with a population 
of 22,000 persons, almost all of whom are artisans, and 
where the average age of death in the whole parish was, 
during the year 1846, only eighteen years; tell them 
that on taking the ages of death in the different streets 
in this parish, it was found that in those streets that 
were drained (and there was not a single street in the 
place properly drained) the average age of death was 
twenty-three and a half years ; that in the street* that 
were partially drained it was seventeen and a half years; 
while in the streets that were entirely undrained it was 
< only thirteen and a half years. * You cannot disclose to 
them the suffering you have endured on your beds of 
sickness, and by which your wives and children have 
been hurried to their early graves; there is no column 
in the tables of the Registrar-General which can show 
that; but you can tell them that you know, and you 
can remind them that they admit, that by proper 
sanatory regulations, the same duration of life may be 
extended to you and to your families, that is at present 
enjoyed by professional persons; and that it is possible 



to obtain for the whole of a town population, at least 
such an average duration of life as is already expe- 
rienced in soma parts of it. In your workshops, in 
your clubs, in your institutes, obtain signatures to your 
petitions: get every labourer, every artisan, every 
tradesman whom you can influence, to sign petitions. 
Other things must also be done before your condition 
can be rendered prosperous; but this must precede 
every real improvement; the sources of the poison that 
infects the atmosphere you breathe must be dried up 
before you can be healthy, and uncleanliness must be 
removed from the exterior of your dwellings before you 
can find or make a Home. 

I am your friend and servant, 
Southwood Smith. 



LIFE'S CONTRASTS; 

ob, *ew-year's IV*. 

Happily for man, in accordance with the laws of 
nature, every step trod by the giant Time brings hope 
and amelioration to the many sorrowed generations of 
the earth. False is the creed that says this is not so ; 
false is the power, besotted in its strength, that preaches 
hope for some, and not for all; false is the wisdom 
and shallow the thought that take for argument that 
humanity has but one cycle of progress and decajr. 
Not so :— 

Or else we question all the great aspects of the light 
of nature ; such as promise to the spiritual hearts of 
men a time when they, like the perfected flowers in 
the labour-wrought gardens of the earth, may look 
upwards to the face of the broad sun with the same 
peace and silent gladness, for not a weed may be 
amongst them to desecrate their great worship of enjoy- 
ment and human right. Or else 

Upon this New-Tear's Eve, misery, and want, and 
squalor; ignorance, degradation, and crime, might surely 
and rightly question the happiness, the plenty, and the 
revelry that come within their famished gaze, and ring 
so lustily in their chill and tremulous ear. 

Within this miserable chamber, one from among the 
many thousands round, withers the honest heart, and 
idly lie the hands of earnest labour : labour so much 
needed ; labour, the commandment of great governing 
nature ; labour, the small price of large enjoyment*, that, 
which if it might cheerfully act, would fill this empty 
grate ; would send forth the blaze and warmth to cheer 
around; and place before the wretched father the supper 
table, on which should stand, instead of the pitcher on 
the floor, the down-turned vessel, the broken plate, and 
the old knife — rusty from disuse, — the plentiful supper, 
that, in satisfying the humblest necessities of nature, 
would link them to higher and more exalted principles. 
Manly thought of life around would share that of good 
from his children as he looked upon them ; womanly 
love and faith have means to give their signs, instead 
of brooding in the despairing heart; and children's 
small pleasures, yet to them so great, live in the dancing 
fire, the sugared cake, the one penny, the gaiety of the 
little pictured book, or the baby's smile. Instead, here 
are gaunt hunger and despair ; old age for childhood, 
gathering discontent ill-repressed for manhood ; anguish 
from the mother's soul ; and around, damp, cold, the 
soddened floors, and fluttering rags. Tet, at this same 
moment, and at a street's length,life's contrasts, to the un- 
thinking, read their great enigma. Luxury and gorgeous- 
ness, splendid rooms, light, warmth, the festive dinner, 
with enough of waste on the plates which the lacquevs 
scornfully clear away, with enough scattered on the 
broad hearths, to feed all within this miserable chamber, 
and send warmth and light around, to rouse the 
current of the freezing blood ; here make hearts gay, 
the social graces shine, and show life to bo, to the few, 
one long day of gratified and unrestrained lnxnry. Tet 
are the impulses of our diviner nature given only to 
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these few 1 No ! the same divine spirit that makes the 
wretched mother press the baby to her heart ; the same 
that whispers hope through all despair ; the same that 
makes»her silently yearn to her husband through all 
the harshness that misery has brought ; the same that 
brings contrition, and makes his sorrow greater, is of the 
identical quality and essence with that which fostered by 
plenty expands into the life-signs of words, and smiles, 
and joyousness. Therefore poverty, letting alone that 
it is unjust, is a curse, because it is a bond upon the best 
promptings of our nature ; whilst the extremity of 
thoughtless luxury is equally a curse : it hardens whilst 
it emasculates ! What are the causes of this curse of 
poverty 1 

Ignorance of the great dignity of human labour above 
all else; ignorance of the laws and rigJUs of labour; 
and the yet umcorked-out tendencies of labour to equalize 
and distribute the weaWi it creates. * Of the fruits of 
labour Hie human generations cannot liave too large a 
harvest. 

Here, where the taper has died out beside the parish 
coffin, pestilence did its gaunt, grim, silent work. The 
heaped dunghill in the court close at hand ; the open 
cesspool; the fetid straw on which the abject wretch 
gasped out his latest breath — alone, but for the starved 
mongrel dog, that, loving him.kncwno difference betwixt 
life and death, but the colder he grew crept closer, and 
licked the dying hand. Alone did I say, and disre- 
garded I Yes I But then the curse of disregarded evil 
will not depart with this parish coffin; but now, on this 
very night the wind that blows, the typhoid, and the 
miasma of the cesspool and the dunghill, ride — Hecate 
like — witches of the storm, and mingling with the per- 
fumes of luxury-brought exotics, become, in heated 
rooms, the very breath of the scornful and disregarding, 
and, as in the hovel, work out their own death-slaughter. 
With but a strip of sacking to cast over it, two drunken 
sextons come to bear away the coffin, just as a decrepit 
old man, his rusty black coat held together by many 
a pin, and his hat decorated with a bit of crape, that 
looks as if it has wintered on a garden scarecrow, 
comes limping to the door, whistles the dog, and 
then silently follows the corpse. The church luckily is 
not far off, for it is nearly dark. " Precious light this 
here un !" says the one drunken sexton to the other, as 
they reach the churchyard ; " don't think he'd much 
wittles afore he went off, eb, Sammy V But the solitary 
mourner hears them not ; the passing-bell jangles as 
quickly as it can ; the young clergyman, called from 
his warm seat beside the vestry fire, rattles over the 
burial service, for he may be too late for the gorgeous 
dinner that awaits him — and what is pauper dust com- 
paratively to the choice cut of the turbot, or the heat of 
the rich soup ! An atom — the veriest atom that the 
alchymist could weigh. The poor brute, with wistful, 
almost human, eye, looks down into the grave, as if from 
thence will come the kindly voice and the caressing 
hand; but all grows darker and darker; the earth 
begins to rattle on the coffin-lid, and the old man is 
aroused from his drooping posture by being thrust 
aside, the ropes come forth, the shovels go to work, 
and even night now comes to make the oblivion seem 
more terrible. But where nature is there cannot be 
desolation. The dog creeps behind a distant stone, 
a r .d yet watches with a loving eye ; decrepit age 
thinks of the last kindly word that fell upon his ear ; 
and if such instances be absent, yet great nature vindi- 
cates herself by making poor and rich on an equality 
in the shroud. What are the causes here 1 

Still ignorance. Ignorance, tJiat creates such disease 
us thai, which struck the pauper down. Ignorance, 
tfiat, in disregard of humanity, degrades its own nature. 
Ignorance, that combines misery and filtii, and breeds 
from thence this vice and crime thai can revel over the 
same brutal jest beside tlte grave as in Vie gin-shop! 

The wind has veered, rain falls, the sharp clang of tho 
clocks rings duller on the car. Look down the broad 



pavement of this street; see womanly youth and 
beauty, tended by parental love, comes on, clad from 
the rain and wind by priceless care ; or, nestling to the 
whispering lover's arm, hears nothing of the blast, nor 
feels the rain, in the measureless abstractions of woman's 
love. Or see this gorgeous carriage, filled with haughty 
beauty, intent upon the conquests of the coming dance ; 
and whose experience of want and misery, and womanly 
temptations, has been confined to the sofa-read Rosa- 
Matilda leaves of the fashionable novel ; do these see the 
naked soddened feet, the dripping hair, the ragB that 
flutter with the blast, of this despairing creature swiftly 
coming on, who sees not — hears not — in the desperation 
of her mad importunity. 

" God ! what a gulph between 
Proud beautjr, young and worshipp'd, 
And the suicide Magdalene I" 

And yet, whilst the lover's whisper is warm upon the 
ear, before the idol of parental worship is housed, be- 
fore new smiles have beaded on the lips of beauty, the 
frailty of trusting woman has paid the dearest price for 
its large sins. And yet not without a spark from the 
great light apportioned to all humanity — one thought 
of earnest memory to that rereward scene, where faith 
was promised, and whence hope was born. What are 
the causes here of this grim misery 1 

Still ignorance. Ignorance and disregard to the laws 
of organic Nature. Mans ignorance in weighing tlie 
beauty and purity of those cliaracteristics which amelio- 
rate and advance his own, by tho false price of gold, 
or tlte pride of circumstance I 

Here, in this dungeon, where the sullen felon sits, 
waiting society's senile reformatory law of death by 
the gibbet and the hangman ; there, in that bend of 
his desolate homeward road from the leave-taking, the 
wretched father of the felon sinks down to die, by a 
tenderer mercy than that destined for his son ; we behold 
that which Questions the justice of the circumstances 
called fate, that has cursed one hand with terrible blood, 
and brings death upon the winter's waste to the unhoused. 

Still ignorance. Direful ignorance, which imbru- 
tifies man below the beast; and, what is worse, ignorance 
chargeable upon governmental power, and for which, 
till now, its sole panacea has been the hulks and gibbet. 

Yet whilst these darker pictures fail before the sight, 
Time passes on, and brings the Newer Year. Over thq 
squalid chamber sleep has sunk, and Pity, with bright 
hope, paints gaily the many-coloured dreams ; for 
poverty has endured innocently, which it ever does 
where the smallest knowledge gives principle to 
nerve the many sorrow-stricken throng. And now the 
splendid scene comes last of all. These revelling in the 
dance; these beneath the waxen lights, deep in the 
game of chance for money, heed not the hours that, 
stealing on, bring light to all the darker scenes, and 
darkness to all the selfishness, and disregard, and pride, 
that mingle with their own enjoyment — enjoyment not 

Sure till it be equalized, and given to all. For the ten- 
encies of ameliorating Time are not to diminish human 
happiness ; but so to enlarge, that, like the summer air, 
it nny be equal, pure, and free, to the whole great bro- 
therhood of man. 

Ring out, therefore, Time, thy advent of the Year. 
One — more justice, as it is the great end of experimental 
law. Two,Tnree,zn& Four— knowledge, more knowledge, 
as the natural reformatory law for evil. Five and Six — 
advancing honour to labour and its fruits ; faith in the 
great secrets of labour, as they will surely come forth 
fittingly from the womb of nature ! Seven and Eight — 
the diminishing and dying out of all disease, deformity, 
and crime, by man's pure government of self, — for 
crime is but disease; disease but ignorance ! Nine and 
Ten — the diminishing of cant in every form, and the 
triumph of the true, as the vital principle of moral law ! 
Eleven and Twelve — the birth of Nature in her newer 
Year; and on, and on, man's glorious progress, and 
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advance to toe laws of Nature, which are those of per- 
fection and of God ! 

For whilst humanity lingers in the mother's heart ; 
whilst it permeates brutal disregard and cruelty around 
the pauper's grave; whilst in dumb intelligence it 
fashions forth a reverence and grateful worship ; whilst 
it gives the last volition to the, broken heart of the 
suicide, and surely lightens, in some moment, the 
dastard felon's gloom, who shall say that this divine 
Quality does not progress with Time itself 1 Therefore, 
all hail, thou new-born Year t thou year for worship by 
work in this great and eternal cause. Silvbbpxv. 



Hfteratg Notices 

Lucretia ; or, the Children of Night. By Sib Edwa&p 

Bulwsr Litton. London : Saunders and Ottley. 
Thk only valid excuse for guilt is ignorance. The 
criminal who sins against knowledge is tenfold guilty. 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, therefore, is guilty of a great 
offence against society, and against his own reputation, 
in the publication of this his last work. Ignorance or in- 
experience he cannot plead. He is not a young man, 
that he should be driven on by the force of a lawless 
imagination ; nor a poor man, that he can plead the 
necessity of getting his bread by any means ; nor is he 
ignorant of the nature of right and wrong. He is, on 
the contrary, a man of wealth, station, knowledge, 
leisure, influence, talents ; and he has employed these 
godlike gifts for the most degraded of purposes — that 
of corrupting and inflaming the minds of the young, the 
ardent, and the inexperienced. He tells us that this 
revolting story of crime and cruelty is true. What 
then 1 Is everything that is true to be trumpeted 
abroad t Are the vile and the sensual to be held aloft 
to the public gaze ; and rather than they should not 
be seen, and admired, and gloated on, are they to be 
clothed in all the fascination which genius can give to 
render them alluring and full of riveting interest! 
Many monstrous and revolting crimes are committed, 
but that is no reason why a man of genius and intellect 
should write three volumes about them. We all know 
that sewers actually exist; that they undermine London ; 
that they lie often beneath happy homes and pleasant 
gardens ; but no one, for that reason, thinks of pump- 
ing up their pollution into private houses. It would 
still be impure if it were conveyed through gilded 
pipes into marble basins. So is it with Sir Edward 
bulwer Lytton's " Children of the Night." Not all the 
powers of his genius nor his reputation can make them 
wholesome or refreshing. Like the sewers we have 
been speaking of, they are insalubrious ; a fatal miasma 
breathes through them: Lucretia, in two senses, is 
busy with poison. 

If Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is not to be reckoned 
as a disciple of the French melo-dramatic school, he 
may now assuredly be placed at the head of a fatally 
popular class of literature — that of the Seven Dials and 
St. Giles's. For instance, after going down into the 
bloody charnel-house of the " Children of the Night," 
his readers will be prepared to relish the somewhat 
stronger viands of " Yarney the Vampire, the Feast of 
Blood;" " TheOld House in West Street ;" " The Bloody 
Murders at the Old Ford," &o. &c This class of writers, 
hitherto scorned in good society, may now hold up 
their heads, for Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is come 
over to help them. 

An Encyclopedia of Facts, Anecdotes, Arguments, 
and Illustrations, in support of the principles of 
permanent and universal Peace. Br Edwin Paxtok 
Hood. London : Charles Gilpin. 

This is an excellent and a very eheap book ; about 
three hundred pages of sound argument on a most im- 
portant subject, for eighteenpence. The cost of three 



quarts of ale, or of half-a-dozen Began, would purchase 
the book ; — we wish we could persuade every thinking 
man, and woman too, of the middle and lower classes, 
to study it well. Listen to what we find in one place 
on Influence in supporting a privileged class or 
monopoly: — 

" The class privileges of the world have grown out of war. 
There is more feudalism in this day In the Constitution of England 
than men think of: a war-loving people mutt always be beneath 
the hoof of military despotism ; a greater enree to a country cannot 
be conceived— -it is natural that it should be so. In a nation whose 
general intelligence is its safeguard and protection, intelligence 
will be respected; in a nation whose trading Interests are safeguard 
and protection, trade will be respected', in a nation prone to war, 
fencing itself all round with the fort and the pike, and relying upon 
the genius of battle for protection, the warrior will be most 
respected. Who in England equals the warrior in honour? Sel- 
dom, oh I how seldom, is the poet or the philosopher knighted or 
pensioned, or honoured with the title of heraldic greatness. It is 
better that it should be so. Sir James Montgomery, Lord William 
Wordsworth, His Grace Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Duke of St. 
James's, could receive no higher honour from posterity; yet there 
is a meaning in this fact— the Sovereign of the realm is supposed 
to be a soldier ; all your dukedoms, earldoms, baronetcies, tec. fce. 
have their origin in the military system. 

" Monopoly of legislation, monopoly of trade, will be found to be 
children of war. If war were abolished and brought into disrepute, 
and the military man were regarded as a kind of ' Jack Ketch/ as 
he is in China, things would soon return to their natural level. 
How arrived this shameful inequality of property to so alarming a 
height f Whence the appalling oppression of the poor- rate ? Whence 
the luxury, the pageantry, the magnificence of wealth? Whence 
that numerous class who, though rich, have neither brilliant talents 
nor sublime virtues? Whence the insolence and the usurpation of 
the rich, the legislation of wealth against poverty, and a crowd of dis- 
abilities and evils beneath which man is compelled to labour? If 
we are asked the reason of all these, how easy to prove that, while 
they are the sad fruit of the monster Sin, they are immediately 
caused by War ! How many illustrations might be drawn from our 
Colonial policy! War won the colonies, and war grasps them, and 
the fruits of the victory are in the pockets of the children of war- 
riors; the places of power are awarded to them; for them the 
jewelled tiara, and the ermine robe. Who does not perceive in the 
war-system, a complicated machinery, set up for the purpose of re- 
taining in idleness the scions of titled warriors, whose names and 
wealth may thus be transmitted to a remote posterity ?" 

With one other extract we will close, again urging it 
upon our readers to buy this cheap eighteen-penny- 
worth of stern, sterling sense, of which we here give 
them but a small sample. 

"The national debt of England, says tho eloquent Rufus 
Stebbin, in his Oration on Peace, is at present about three thou- 
sand millions of dollars— a debt produced by war ; the interest of 
that debt, and the parts of it already liquidated, amount to about 
ten times as much more. And what ha* England obtained for all 
this mighty outlay of capital ? Where shall we look for the benefit 
which she has derived from this incalculable expense ? Ask the 
depths of the ocean, and the sunken fleets of the Nile and Tra- 
falgar will answer. She has gained the fame of making her lion 
roar on the vanquished Armada ; of ' letting slip her dogs of war' 
upon the palmy shores of Hindostan ; of giving Wellington immor- 
tality upouitLti plains of Waterloo : and u this all? No I she has 
erected monuments in Westminster Abbey to the greatest butchers 
of our race that ever lived; it has written poverty upon the fore- 
heads of the majority of her labourers; it has crushed the many 
with burdens and taxes to honour the destroyers of our race 
with a name — a name which, if society understood its interests as 
It ought, would only render its possessor detestable and con- 
temptible. 

"We have only considered the influence of war on national 
prosperity. Infinitely more disastrous is it in its consequences 
upon private, than upon public property ; and infinitely more ex- 
tensive. Whole navies can better be sunk in the ocean, than the 
poor man's house be burned over his head, by an invading army. 
Wars add to national wealth 1 Wars increase national prosperity 1 
Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I will purchase 
every foot of land upon the globe;— I will clothe every man, 
woman, and child; in an attire that kings and queens might be 
proud of; I will build a school-house upon every hill-side, and 
upon every valley in the habitable earth ; J will supply that school- 
house with a competent teacher ; I will build an academy in every 
town, and endow it ; a college in every state, and fill it with able 
professors ; I will crown every hill with a Church, consecrated to 
the promulgation of the gospel of peace ; I will support in its pulpit 
an able teacher of righteousness; — so that on every Sabbath 
morning, the. chime on one hill should answer to the chime on 
another, round the earth's broad circumference, and the voice of 
prayer, and the song of praise should ascend, like an universal halo, 
from'earth to heaven; the darkness of ignorance should flee before 
the bright light of the sun of science : Paganism would be crushed 

S> the fall of her temples,— eLaken to their deep foundations, by 
evoke of Truth ; War would no more stalk over the earth, tramp- 
ling under his giant foot all that is beautiful and lovely beneath the 
sky 1 This is not fancy ; I wish it were : it reflects on men. It is 
the darkest chapter in human depravity, to squander God's richest 
blessings on passion and lust." 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S BOOTS. 

TRANSLATED BY MARY HOWITT. 

There is a street in Rome which is called Via della 
Purifioazione ; yet nobody can say of it that it is puri- 
fied. It goes up-hill and down-hill ; cabbage-stalks and 
old broken pots lie scattered about it ; the smoke comes 
curling out of the door of the public-house, and the 
lady who lives opposite to me — yes, I cannot help it, 
but it is true — the lady on the opposite side, she shakes 
her sheets every morning out of the window. In this 
street there generally live many foreigners ; this 
year, however, fear of the fever and malignant sickness 
keeps most of them in Naples and Florence. I lived 
quite alone in a great big house ; neither the host nor 
hostess ever slept there at night. 

It was a great, big, cold house, with a little, wet gar- 
den, in which there grew only one row of peas and a 
half-extinguished gillyflower ; and yet, in the very next 
garden, which lay higher, there were hedges of monthly, 
roses, and trees full of yellow lemons. These last, spite 
of the incessant rain, looked vigorous ; the roses, on the 
contrary, looked as if they had lain for eight days in the 
sea. 

The evenings were so lonesome in the cold large 
rooms ; the black chimney yawning between the win- 
dows, and without were rain and mist All the doors were 
fastened with locks and iron bolts; but what good 
could that dol The wind whistled in a tone sharp 
enough to cut one in two through the cracks in the 
doors ,- the thin faggots kindled in the chimney, but did 
not send out their warmth very far; the cold stone 
floor, the damp walls, and the lofty ceiling seemed only 
suited to the summer season. 

If I would make myself right comfortable, I was 
obliged to put on my travelling fur-boots, my great coat, 
my cloak, and my fur-cap, — yes, and then I could do 
tolerably well. To be sure, the side next the fire was 
half roasted ; but then, in this world, people must learn 
to turn and twist themselves about, and I turned my- 
self like a sunflower. 

The evenings were somewhat long; but then the 
teeth took it into their heads to get up a nervous con- 
cert, and it was extraordinary with what alacrity the 
proposal was accepted. A downright Danish toothache 
cannot compare itself to an Italian one. Here the pain 
played upon the very fangs of the teeth, as if there sate 
a Liszt or a Thalberg at them ; now it thundered in 
the foreground, now in the background. There was an 
accordance and strength in the whole thing, which at 
last drove me beside myself. 

Besides the evening concerts, there were also noctur- 
nal concerts ; and during such a one, while the win- 
dows rattled in the storm, and rain poured down in 
torrents, I threw a half-melancholy glance upon my 
night-lamp. My writing implements stood just by, and 
I saw, quite plainly, that the pen was dancing along 
over the paper as if it were guided by an invisible hand ; 
but it was not so ; it was guided by its own hand; it 
wrote from dictation ; and who dictated 1 Yes, it may 
sound incredible, but is the truth for all that. And 
when I say so, people will believe me. It was my boots, 
— my old Copenhagen boots — which, being soaked 
through and through with rain-water, now had their 
place in the chimney, near to the red glowing fire. 
Whilst I was suffering from toothache, they were suffer- 
ing from dropsy; they dictated their own autobiogra- 
phy, which, as it seems to me, may throw some light 
upon the Italian winter of 1840-11. 

The Boots said,— 

" We are two brothers, Right and Left Boot. Our 
earliest recollection is of beingstrongly rubbed overwith 
wax, and after that highly polished. 1 could see myself 
reflected in my brother ; my brother could see himself 
reflected in me ; and we saw that we were only one 
body,— a sort of Castor and Pollux ; a pair of together- 
grown Siamese, which fate has ordained to live and 



die, to exist, and not to exist, together. We were, both 
of us, native Copenhageners. 

" The shoemaker's apprentice carried ub out into the 
world in his own hands, and this gave rise to sweet, 
but, alas ! false hopes of our destination. The person 
to whom we were thus brought, pulled us on by the 
ears, until we fitted to his legs, and then he went down 
stairs in us. We creaked for joy ! When we got out 
of doors it rained — we kept creaking on, however; "but 
only for the first day. 

" Ah ! there is a great deal of bad weather to go 
through in this world ! We were not made for water 
boots, and therefore did not feel happy. No brushing 
ever gave us again the polish of our youth : the polish 
which we possessed when the shoemaker s apprentice 
carried us through the streets in his hand. Who can 
describe our joy, therefore, when we heard it said one 
morning, that we were going into foreign parts 1 yes, 
were even going to Italy, to that mild, warm country, 
where we should only tread upon marble and classic 
ground ; drink in the sunshine, and, of a certainty, 
recover the brightness of our youth. 

" We set out. Through the longest part of oar 
journey we slept in the trunk, and dreamed about the 
warm countries. In the cities or the country, we 
made good use of our eyes: it was, however, bad 
weather, and wet there also as in Denmark. Our soles 
were taken ill of palsy, and in Munich were obliged to 
be taken off, and we had a new pair ; but these were 
so well done, that they looked like native soles. 

" ' Oh, that we were but across the Alps ! ' sighed we ; 
' there the weather is mild and good.' 

M We came to the other side of the Alps, but we found 
neither mild nor good weather. It rained and blew; 
and when we trod upon marble, it was so icy-cold, that 
it forced the cold perspiration out of our soles : wherever 
we trod we left behind a'wet impression. In the even- 
ings, however, it was very amusing when the shoe-boya 
at the hotels collected and numbered the boots and 
shoes ; and we were set among all these foreign com- 
panions, and heard them tell about all the cities where 
they had been. There was onee a pair of beautiful, 
red morocco boots, with black feet, — I thin* it was in 
Bologna, — that .told us all about their ascending Vesu- 
vius, where their feet were burnt off with the subterranean 
heat. Ah 1 we could not help longing to die such a death. 

" • If we were but across the Apennines I If we were 
but in Borne !' sighed we. And we came thither; but 
for one week after another have been tramping about 
in nothing but wet and mud. People must see every- 
thing ; and wonderful sights, and rainy weather, never 
come to an end. Not a single warm sunbeam has 
refreshed us ; the cold wind is always whistling round 
us. Oh, Borne t Borne 1 For the first time, this night 
do we inhale warmth in this blessed chimney corner, 
and we will inhale it till we burst ! The upper leathers 
are gone already,— nothing remains but the hind- 
quarters, and they will soon give way. Before, how- 
ever, we die this blessed death, we wish to leave our 
history behind us ; and we wish also that our corpses 
should be taken to Berlin, to repose near to that man 
who had the heart and the courage to describe * Italy 
as it is/— even by the truth-loving Nicolai." 

And with these words the boots crumbled to pieces. 

All was still : my night-lamp had gone out. I my- 
self slumbered a little; and when towards morning 
I awoke, I found it was all a dream 1 But when I 
glanced toward the chimney-corner, I saw the boots all 
shrivelled up, standing like mummies beside the cold 
ashes ! I looked at the paper which lay near to my 
lamp— it was gray paper, full of ink spots — the pen 
unquestionably had been over it, but the words had all 
run one into another; however, the pen had written 
the Memoirs of the boots on gray paper. That, however, 
which was legible I copied out; and people will be so 
good as to recollect that it is not I, but my boots, 
which make this complaint of La bella Italia. 
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THE MONTH IN PEOSPECT-JANUARY 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 



I propose during the coming year, with the beautiful 
designs of Kaulbach before me, with one of which we 
here present the reader, to trace in perspective some of 
the chief features of each month as it approaches. Being, 
as most of us are, in towns, or in absorbing avocations, 
we are apt to forget what lies, as an offered gift from 
God, like the sunrise, and the free, sweet airs of heaven, 
in the heart of the approaching weeks ; but when we 
are duly premonished of these, we shall doubly enjoy 
them, in anticipation and in reality. 

It would seem this year as if Winter would show us 
some of his old characteristics. We have had already a 
sharp specimen of what he can and may do ; and if we 
regard the health of society, and of the vegetation, we 
shall not complain if frosts and snows come upon us in 
all that strength and abundance which so many of us 
can remember. Splendid as was the last summer, every 
one who had even a garden knows how unhealthy 
was the vegetation. Never did such universal blight 
infect and curdle up the foliage of fruit trees ; never 
was the crop of all kinds of fruit, except grapes, so defi- 
cient ; and never was the fruit itself so affected by in- 
sects. There can be little doubt but that a good old- 
fashioned winter, with frosts that penetrate deep into 
the soil, and destroy this insect-life, would restore vege- 
tation to its purest vigour, and probably prepare the 
earth to receive the potato into its bosom with a reno- 
vating influence. 

But with an old-fashioned winter we shall have most 
imperative need of old-fashioned virtues. The poor of 
England are v ill prepared for such a visitation, the poor 
of Ireland far worse. There famine and rags need no 
aggravations of frost. The scene is terrible ; the aspect 
ofthe nation's condition is appalling. It will need all 
the wisdom and all the goodness of the United King- 
dom to carry through the crisis the wretched popula- 
tion. Here and there, then, with our old-fashioned 
winter, we must open our hearts to an old-fashioned 
hospitality, and sympathy with the suffering. We must 
reflect that, though a kind Providence generally " tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb," yet there may come 
a conjunction of circumstances so peculiar as to require 
sharp agencies at a moment when humanity seems least 
prepared for them. It is for us, then, to put forth 
energies and virtues befitting the occasion. It is for us 
to open our hands, our hearts, our store-rooms, and our 
wardrobes, and emulate each other in sheltering and 
strengthening our poorer sisters and brothers during 



that keen dispensation'which is to issue in blessings 
and abundance to us all. If frosts and snows come then, 
let us resolve that active kindness and liberal aid to the 
ill prepared shall come too. Let us pay down cheerfully 
our part of the price which a coming year of health and 
plenty will be so worthy of. With this resolve on our 
parts, we may look to winter without utter apprehension, 
and may even revel in the recollection of those snowy 
scenes of beauty which I find myself years ago thus 
describing in January. 

" Frost— keen-biting frost, is in the ground ; and in 
the air, a bitter, scythe-edged perforating wind from the 
north,— or, what is worse, from the north-east,— sweeps 
the descending snow along, whirling it from the open 
fields, and driving it against whatever opposes its 
course. People who are obliged to be passing to and 
fro, muffle up their faces, and bow their heads to the 
blast. There is no loitering, no street-gossiping, no 
stopping to make recognition' of each other; they 
shuffle along, the most wintry objects of the scene, 
bearing on their fronts the tokens ofthe storm. Against 
every house, rock, or bank, the snow-drift accumulates. 
It curls over the tope of walls and hedges in fantastic 
wildness, forming often the most perfect curves, resem- 
bling the scrolls of Ionic capitals, and showing beneath, 
romantic caves and canopies. Hollow lanes, pits, and 
bogs now become traps for unwary travellers ; the snow 
filling them up, and levelling all to one deceitful plain. 
It is a dismal time for the traversers of wide and open 
heaths ; and one of toil and danger to the shepherd in 
mountainous tracts. There the snow falls in amazing 
quantities in the course of a few hours, and, driven by 
the powerful winds of those lofty regions, soon fills up 
the dells and glens to a vast depth, burying the flocks 
and houses too in a brief space. In some winters, the 
sheep of extensive ranges of country, much cattle, and 
many of the inhabitants, have perished beneath the 
snow-drifts." 

Such used to be the snows, of late years seldom seen 
in this country, as many believe, from the increase of 
population, and consequently, increased number of 
fires, as well as greater warmth of the whole surface of 
the land from draining, and from the diminution of 
woods. Be that as it may, such winters were once com- 
mon, and are now rare. The skate-makers, and all 
sellers of skates, except fishmongers, complain. Then 
the frost used to continue commonly till March, and the 
proverb was, that as the days lengthened, the cold 
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strengthened ; and by a bold figure, it was said, that 
January froze the pot over the fire. Yet, spite of this, 
people in the country enjoyed themselves wonderfully. 
There were Bliding, skating, shooting, and snow-balling. 
In this country those little sledges represented in our 
vignette, never seem to have prevailed, but abound in 
all countries from Germany to Lapland ; the boys flew, 
and Btill do fly, down hills on them, with the speed of 
birds and in wonderful delight. Here our country 
population eagerly pursue the wild creatures of the 
fields and forest at this season. The poacher and the 
gamekeeper are equally on the alert ; the one to track 
game, the other vermin; and thousands of polecats, 
weasels, stoats, rats, otters, badgers, and similar nightly 
depredators, are traced to their hiding-places in old 
buildings, banks, and hollow trees, and marked for cer- 
tain destruction. The poacher, particularly on moon- 
light nights, makes havoc with game. Partridges nestled 
down in a heap on the stubble, are conspicuous objects ; 
and hares, driven for food to gardens and turnip-fields, 
are destroyed by hundreds. Woodpigeons are killed in 
great numbers in cabbage and turnip fields by day ; in 
the neighbourhood of great woods where they abound, 
the farmers' boys set steel traps for them in the snow, 
laying a cabbage-leaf on each trap, to which they fly 
eagerly, and are abundantly captured ; and by moon- 
light they are shot in the trees where they roost. Larks 
are shot or taken in nets on the stubbies, and con- 
veyed to London by thousands. 

In such sports do the country people soon forget the 
rigour of the season, and the glow of health and pleasure 
lives in every vein. In towns walking by day is a bracing 
and delightful exercise; but it is with the closing 
evening that in towns and cities, the reign of enjoy- 
ment begins. Then blazes out the bright fire of the 
British hearth ; then congregate around it the groups 
from places of business, sons and brothers, and husbands 
bringing the news of the day. Then the wife and sister 
open the piano, and song and gay conversation fill up 
the measure of domestic bliss. Then congregates the 
invited party ; then the theatre and the concert unfold 
their charms, and wonders, and harmonies; and men 
think no more of what weather is without, than of the 
cage of Bajezet, or the conquests of Tamerlane. 

And even in the wintry world without, the soul 
of the coming year bursts through the power of 
frost, and amid the piles of snow, swell buds of the 
future summer, and bloom flowers of rare beauty. It is 
one of the miracles of this world, one of the characteris- 
tics of a wonderful and all good Creator, that He has left 
no season without a witness of His living presence. He 
has planted in the iron depth of winter even the whole 
vegetable life of the future summer. Like the germs 
of faith and hope in the heart of man which can never 
fail, the bud swells on the bough, the corn springs from 
the frozen earth, bearing in them, or at their root, every 
leaf, every flower, every grain and fruit, which are to 
enrich the earth, and sustain the life of the globe. 

It were too long for us here — for in this number we are 
particularly cramped for space — to enumerate all the 
flowers, and coming buds, and insects of January ; but 
we may say, that the Helleborus niger, or Christmas 
Hose, expands its handsome white chalice, undaunted 
by the sharpest frosts, and blooms amid overwhelming 
wreaths of snow ; and before the month is out comes 
peeping forth that dear favourite, and poetical old friend 
— the snowdrop ! The white aconites and the white- 
leaved coltsfoot flower* in mild seasons, as well as the 
round-headed cyclamen ; and in the house the change- 
able-flowered hydrangea; and the hyacinths in their 
green glasses, are making our windows and mantel- 
pieces beautiful. In woods, and hedges, and banks, 
numbers of insects begin to re-commence active life, and 
especially under moss and the bark of trees; and the 
winter moth, and the early moth Cheimatobia vulgaris, 
and Cheim&tobia rupicapraria, are already abroad 
on warm noons, about hedges, pales, and old houses. 



Besides these, every advancing day presents us with 
some fresh and cheering symptom of spring. The 
hedge-sparrow and the thrush begin to sing ; the wren 
pipes its perennial lay ; the golden-crested wren is often 
seen ; the blackbird whistles, linnets congregate, young 
lambs appear 1 The house-sparrow, that bold and 
familiar fellow, who has been silent for some time, again 
renews his brisk chirping, and various strange and 
beautiful birds, as the wild swan and the snow-flake, 
visitors from polar regions, are passing to and fro, as 
if they expected a summons from the invisible spirit of 
nature to retrace their flight to their native countries. 

Such are the attributes of a wintry January — but 
these are now rare, and a green and soft month is our 
more ordinary allotment. Be it what it may, the 
deadness of the year is past, and life and hope and love 
live in it, and call us to enjoy and bless God, who 
planteth flowers in the very heart of winter, and causes 
the spirit to rejoice in the heart of frost, and sends his 
signs of paternal affection even amid his tempests — who 
causes " The stork to know her appointed time, and the 
crane, and the turtle, and the swallow to observe the 
time of their coming." 



PETER WINCH : 

THE MAN WHO ALWAYS HAD A PHTHT. 
BT R. H. HORNS. 



There lived at a little village near Bedcar, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire— a village celebrated for its 
east wind and gravelly soil — a poor, but industrious 
labourer, named Peter Winch. He was a strong-boned, 
sinewy man, and stood five feet ten inches. He always 
worked from six in the morning till six at night, summer 
and winter. His usual work was in the limestone quarries 
and gravel-pits ; and sometimes, when work was Black 
there, in consequence of hard frost, or a heavy fall of 
snow, he drove a team, broke stones in the road, carted 
ice for the fishmongers of Bedcar, or swept snow and 
chopped dead wood in gardeners' grounds, while the 
frozen-out gardeners were begging in the town. In one 
way or the other, Peter Winch always worked twelve 
hours a-day,— often fourteen hours, never less than 
twelve,— and he had done this ever since he was ten 
years old. He was now in his forty-eighth year. By dint 
of his constant labours, he had always contrived to live 
with honest independence, as an English labourer 
should. In the very worst seasons, he had never once 
applied to his parish for relief; he always paid his 
way ; never borrowed ; hated to run in debt for the least 
thing ; and, from a feeling of providence in his mind, 
not knowing what might happen in this world, he made 
it a rule never to spend his last penny. 

Peter Winch, when a young man, had often wished 
to be married ; but he was always prevented, by being 
unable to see his way, in the matter of bread and 
cheese, and clothing. Young men of the working class 
— and of classes above them too — scarcely ever seemed 
to think, beforehand, of bow they should support a wife 
and family. But Peter Winch was a very strange man, 
for a poor man, in this exercise of discretion and com- 
mon sense. " Those above me," thought Peter Winch, 
" can afford to be imprudent, and trust to their friends, 
or their good luck ; but a hard-working man, like me, 
has no friends that can help him ; and as for good luck, 
he can never expect it. By working twelve hours 
a-day, and sometimes fourteen, I have always been able 
to support myself without any obligations, without any 
debts at all, — in short, to obtain sufficient food, and 
clothing, and lodging, and to stand quite clear with tho 
world. But, in doing this, I have been quite unable to 
save a shilling. At this very time I have only a penny 
in my pocket; — 'tis true, I want for nothing, except a 
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wife, — but what a want that is! Tet how can I venture 
upon such a waggon-load of fresh needs, as would be 
sure to follow ; such a long string of cares and sleepless 
nights 1 It make* me have so many thoughts, that 
sometimes there seems enough of them to fill a church. 
And, if Martha Brown had not such pretty eyes, and 
little black curls all round the back of her neck, I cer- 
tainly never would think of it." 

Peter bought the ring the day after his great soli- 
loquy; and honest, hard-working, independent, pru- 
dent, poor Peter Winch, was married to Martha Brown. 
It was not done upon the strength of the penny in his 
pocket ; he did not deceive himself, and knew he was 
acting very imprudently; — it was the strength of his 
feelings that carried him away. He therefore deter- 
mined to risk all his future life upon those pretty eyes, 
and little black curls. Nevertheless, Peter had not been 
deficient in sense as to his choice. Martha was a healthy, 
strong, hardworking, cheerful young woman, who would 
rather be a help than a burden to a working man. She 
was five-and-twenty years of age. Peter Winch was 
thirty. Among the working classes, an unmarried 
man, sound of limb, and of the age of thirty, is almost 
unprecedented. Such a personage as an old bachelor, 
is unknown among the working-classes. With what ease 
does such a sentence drop quietly out of the pen ; but 
what a world of destitution and misery it involves ! 

Peter, however, had made a good choice. He and his 
wife worked hard, morning, noon, and night, and by 
this means Peter not only paid Mb way, and supported 
his wife, and three children, without spending his last 
penny, but they would have been happy, and even com- 
fortable, only for a misfortune. It was a misfortune, 
that was sure to bring many others upon them. He 
and his wife had contrived to grind on through life 
pretty well, notwithstanding the three children ; but 
there came three more children — and there came the 
measles, and the small-pox, and the hooping-cough ; and 
Martha was often ailing, and could not work, and one 
child broke its leg, and the eldest girl fell down stairs, 
with the baby in her arms ; and the doctor came, and an 
unusually cold winter came, and Christmas came — with 
several bills. 

While Peter had been a single man, he never owed a 
penny — his daily work of twelve hours had always 
prevented that. While his wife continued well, and 
strong, and they only had three children, Peter had 
still contrived to pay for everything weekly, so that he 
ran no scores. Now it was quite impossible to help it. 
Besides, he had of late felt unwell himself, and had 
pains in his joints, and, once or twice, giddiness in the 
head. He did not "lay-by," however, or cease his work 
for a single day; he was too poor to afford to be ill, bo 
long as he could stand ; he therefore continued to work 
his twelve hours a day as usual — and sometimes four- 
teen. He often came home so tired that he sank down 
upon the bed unable to take off his clothes. In the 
morning, up before six as usual — and at it again. He 
paid everything as far as he could, and when he came 
to his last penny, he replaced that in his pocket, saying, 
with a melancholy smile, " Well, you do not belong to 
me, because I owe you to the baker and the doctor; but 
I will keep you honestly for them, and pay as soon as 
I can." And poor Peter Winch did, in a few years, con- 
trive to pay every penny he owed, and keep one over 
for himself. He and bis wife made a little joke about 
this fancy of his, about always having a penny. Peter 
said it made him feel " independent like," and as if he 
was not quite reduced to the last extremity. 

Peter was now in his forty-eighth year; this was 
stated at the commencement of his story, and we 
have thus regularly worked him down to that period. 
From ten years of age he has ground his way through 
life, in gravel-pits, in stone-quarries, on hard roads, 
through winter and summer, and amidst breast-biting 
east winds; driving teams, carting ice, and pottering 
abont frozen gardens, twelve and fourteen hours a day; 



never asking any relief from the parish— always paying 
his way, with credit to himself, and being considered 
a pattern for all working men in his parish. As the 
reward of all this, he has always been able to obtain the 
bare means of existence— and to wear the uncommon 
feather in his cap, of having a penny to spare after pay- 
ing for everything. He has had a beautiful time of it 1 

Peter Winch was forty-eight. We have said that he 
was a strong-boned, sinewy man; that he had originally 
possessed an equally strong constitution, the constant 
hard labour of eight-and-thirty years is a sufficient 
proof However, bone and muscle must wear out as 
well as bricks and mortar; and the strongest constitu- 
tion cannot be expected to set at complete defiance the 
ungenial influences, gravel-pi te.east winds, and the variety 
of labours performed by the mortal machinery of poor 
Peter Winch. This man, being now only in what, with 
anything like fair wear and tear, would have been the 
prime of his life and strength, began to display signs 
of a rapid break up. His constitution went first, lie 
often felt unwell; he was quite unable to work more 
than six or seven hours in the day; his breath grew 
short. He next found that lifting great weights hurt 
him ; and, somehow, after a few hours carting gravel, he 
actually had pains in his loins and back. One day, 
while carrying a sack of potatoes, he fell down : he could 
give no reason for it. The winters were colder than they 
used to be eight or ten years ago, and he was obliged to 
give up carting ice — he always took such bad colds and 
coughs by standing about with wet feet. Even the 
wind— the east one— seemed to get right into his chest 
under his shirt — he could not make out what was come 
to him. Poor, hard-worked, honest, worn-out daily 
labourer ! he did not know that it was premature Old 
Age who had come to him. Somehow he could not 
work as he once did. He would.pause at times, and look 
down upon his feet ; and resume hiB spade or pick-axe 
with a sigh. 

He was taken ill one afternoon, and unable to leave 
the house next day. As he sat in his chair by the fire, 
being in his forty-ninth year, the light came up to his 
face, and showed that it was all full of deep lines, and 
pits, and hard grains. He looked, like a dry, tanned, 
worn-down old man of ninety. He sat silently in this 
way a few days; he would not send for the doctor; he 
said it was ail no use. 

As Peter Winch was unable to work, and as he had 
never been able to lay by money, because of his- family, 
and because of his honest payment of his way, and 
because he would never apply to the parish for relief, 
he was now obliged to run into debt; his family could 
not live without doing so. Peter paid away all he had, 
even to his last penny — then began the bills and 
borrowings. He had always held up his head, and had 
never yet applied to the parish ; his wife was now obliged 
to apply for out-door relief, and the overseer at the 
workhouse told her that they should be admitted into 
the house. Peter quietly refused to go in ; and a few 
days afterwards he died— he had said he knew it was 
all over with him when he parted with his last penny. 
It was not because of parting with it — this would have 
been absurd— he was far too strong-minded a man for 
this; it was because the parting with his very last 
penny marked, in his mind, the final failure of a whole 
life of unremitting laborious toils and honest endea- 
vours — the only product of which had been the day by 
day, and week by week, means of existence, which he had 
worn himself out in earning. All his vitality had been 
exclusively devoted to gravel-pits and roads, and every 
other kind of hard work that fell in his way ; and he had 
no time for the chance of hismind's fair growth — no time 
for domestic^affections and a little amusement — no time 
for a quiet communion with his Ood : his whole phy- 
sical, mental, moral, and spiritual nature had been 
kneaded into dust and clod — such is the result of a 
life — of how many lives! Moreover, Peter Winch was 
a man out of the pale of pity, being in his circum- 
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stances, by reason of his nnremitting assiduity, a degree 
above the great majority of his class. He never 
troubled his parish, and he always had a trifle in hand 
(say a penny) beyond his actual and immediate neces- 
sities. Who would pity such a man 1 

After his death the parochial authorities, having 
directed that his wife and children should be admitted 
into the workhouse, caused a little wooden board, 
painted white, to be erected over his grave, with the 
following inscription : — 

HXBl LIES THE BODY OF PETEft WIXCH J 

BORE 1796, PIED 1845. 

HE WAS A LA.BOUKHB, WHOSE CONSTANT HARD WORK, FROM 

BOYHOOD TO THE END OF HIS LIFE, 

EftABLKD HIM TO SUPPORT HIMSELF AND FAMILY 

THROUGHOUT VARIOUS PERIODS OP DOMESTIC TROUBLE, 

WITHOUT OKCE ASKING FOR PAROCHIAL RELIEF J 

TO ACT UNIFORMLY AS AH HOKEST, UPRIGHT MAV, 

ARD A CHRXSTIAB, 

AXD ALWAYS TO HAVE MOREY IK HIS PURSE. 

HIS WHOLE LIFE IS AH EXAMPLE FOR ALL WORKING MEN. 

00 YE AND DO LIKEWISE, SO SHALL YE FIND 

YOUR REWARD IN THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. AMEN. 

Where else, poor, upright, worn-out Christian labourer, 
canst thou hope to find thy reward— a reward more 
worthy of thy noble patience than mere daily bread! 



PENNY WISDOM. 

BY A KAN OF KO PARTY. 

flrto £rnrt. 

No. 1. — FIRESIDE CIIAT. 

New Year's Eve, 1816. 
It is to bo hoped that by a large portion of the friends 
to whom I wish a happy and thriving New Year, the 
Old one will not have gone out without something of 
a holiday gladness being found room for :— not on the 
epicurean principle, announced in Michael Drayton's 
troll— 

" Let him be merry, merry there ! 

And we'll be merry, merry here ! 
For who doth know where we may go 
To be merry, another year f " 

but based on the consciousness that something has been 
gained — something of patience — something of cha- 
rity—something of enlightenment. This, even the bus? 
man debarred from sharing in "the cakes and ale" which 
are going round, because he has promised to have his work 
ready for New Year's Day, may feel ;— this, the mourner 
watching by the sick bed may enjoy ; be the spirit of his 
house ever so little festive. The true wisdom of the time 
is genial rather than didactic. The old folks may scold 
the youngsters for three hundred and sixty-four days and 
a half, if the youngsters require such sharp practice ; but 
on New Year's Eve let them draw cosily round the 
fireside, while the rest are singing, and " daffing," and 
dancing— and we will be of their company ;— leave the 
world's follies alone until April day (perhaps), — nor vex 
ourselves with thoughts of rambles wo can no longer 
take in search of May-dew; — be contented with the clear, 
comfortable blaze, — warm ourselves with the thoughts of 
the good which is abroad on the earth ; — and hearten 
ourselves into determining, that if St. Sylvester find us 
alive a twelvemonth hence, we shall be able to tell the 
old Sorcerer, that we have done our best to add to the 
quantity thereof. 

One kind soul begins the pleasant gossip with, 
" Well ; Mr. Penny Wisdom, have you heard of your 
new relation, Penny Charity V* And, thereupon, I 
prick up my ears ; hope that " the party mentioned 
will turn out an acquisition," and ask what " Penny 
Charity" means. Alms in the streets 1 Surely not — 
Relief to the doleful creatures who besiege our doors, 
and too often, it is to be feared, shuffle off thence, to the 



counter of the gin BhopV- no ! — But it has occurred 
to many worthy and active persons, whe cannot bear the 
thoughts of hearths without fire, of beds without 
clothing, of sickness without medicine, in the houses of 
"the desolate and oppressed" at this dark time of year, to 
see what they coula gather in pence by way of raising a 
fund for the timely distribution of a few necessaries 
under judicious inspection. — Don't make game of the 
scheme, till you have heard of such a result as twenty 
pounds gathered by one worthy lady for the poor of the 
neighbourhood. Suppose, instead, you try yourself for 
a week. It has been said that street beggars calculate 
their gains at five shillings a day. You are a less un- 
fortunate mendicant: see fewer people. But if you 
lould compass half-a-crown, Cocker will tell you that 
in a month or thirty days, you would have laid up throe 
pounds fifteen shillings : and suppose twenty persons 
agreeing to attempt the same sort of thing, there might 
be seventy-five pounds at their disposal. 

Did I hear correctly,— and that old lady in the India 
shawl said something about its being "infra dig." (pro- 
bably, sir, the only words of Latin she can muster) t 
Well, that depends on " where one puts one's dig" as I 
once heard poor Hood say ; — but for those wise persons 
who cannot take a step without an example set, I have 
one with a vengeance. There was a lady, who lived a 
few years since in New Burlington-street (the house is 
now Cocks' music shop)— a very old lady ; since she was a 
grown woman in the days of Dr. Johnson, and Mrs.Thrale, 
and " Queeny," and Burke, and Sheridan, and the rest 
of the set whom Madame D'Arblay describes so charm- 
ingly, — a very clever lady, too ; since, in spite of her 
manifold vagaries, and that sort of rudeness which, I 
fear, clever people are too apt to sharpen up as a weapon 
in place of destroying it, all the best men of her time 
were glad to gather round her— and a vpry* whimsical 
lad v ; looking like some tiny sprite, with her white hair, 
and white cap, and white satin gown, and white shawl, — 
I mean Lady Cork,— who, with all her rudeness and 
whimsicality, did kind things as well as shabby ones. 
It was untold, how much she gathered in sixpences 
for one object or other. You, being civil, and no dow- 
ager countess— having, moreover, no anecdotes of 
"Blinking Sam," or "Marie Antoinette," gathered 
vivd voce, to beguile your friends withal, — most put up 
with copper : but the precedent is the thing, and now 
you have one ; and I hope are duly satisfied by it :— if 
that was your only difficulty ! 

Then as to the audacity of levying a toll upon one's 
friends and acquaintances :— why, to be sure, that has 
a very ugly sound. And I confess I think that the 
young gentlewomen who go about in pairs, knocking at 
other people's doors, begging money for this or the 
other purpose, might possibly be as well occupied at 
home. Nor, while I honour kindly motives as deeply 
as ever did living being, can my Penny Wisdom counte- 
nance those who travel the country dropping tracts : 
"Old Thomas "-"Old Sarah "—« Contented Jane," 
and the like, among rude stable-boys at inn-gates, 
and by the way-sides. I have seen, painfully often, 
how good intentions, taking such a form, only excite 
vulgar mockery with regard to grave subjects. But, 
as no person in his sound senses would attack the most 
peaceable neighbourhood in quest of pence, I think, all 
fears of " over-conspicuousness " may subside, and the 
experiment be tried at home until, at least, some rebuff 
show the ambitious suppliant the error of his ways. 
I have in my time seen a rage for bread-seals indulged 
without disastrous consequences to modesty. Some 
persons to this day bewilder their friends by petitioning 
for franks, autographs, etc.— aye, and artists for sketches 
to stick into their albums. I once met a lady, who gained 
infinite credit to herself in a country circle, for driving 
up without letter of recommendation to Abbotaford, 
levelling her album there and then at good-natured 
Sir Walter, and carrying away a page of his hand-writ- 
ing. So that, I think, Propriety's Prise Pink itself need 
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cot feci "rumpled" at the idea of " a person " asking 
"a person" for— a pmnt t At all events, I shall riot 
be frowned aside when the young people come, as dan- 
gerous — "a man who has such odd notions!" So ere 
we quit the subject, I will even once again say, " Re- 
member all ye who distribute and minister to those who 
hare less than yourselves, that Charity is no affair of 
sympathy and antipathy, of sentimentality seeking 
repayment in gratitude— but of justice to the most in- 
digent, and mercy to the most thankless." 

At this point a very silent person in the opposite 
chimney-nook, who has the reputation, like Dickens' Mr. 
Nadgett, of being a remorseless letter-writer, stretches 
out his hand as the loving cup goes round, and opening 
a mouth, not unlike the slit of a post-office, saith, "As we 
are upon the question of Penny Beneficence, I propose 
to drink Mr. Rowland Hill's health and happiness in 
his new appointment." Well said, and right well done ! 
Surely that was one of the Old Year's good deeds ! 

What a last rage for 's collection of parliamentary 

franks, woula be the autograph letter which announced 
to Master Rowland his appointment ! I remember, 
when the scheme first broke out, dining in a party, the 
united ages of whose members must have amounted to 
some nine hundred years, and from whom it was fair to 
expect much gold and silver (if not copper) wisdom. 
How they despised the notion of it ! How they mathe- 
matically proved it to be impossible ! How they fore- 
told ruin to the revenue ! and how. on my lifting up 
my voice — let me own, out of contradiction, as much as 
conviction— to say a word in its behalf; — a snappish- 
looking personage, with a claw rather than a nose on the 
centre of his thin red face, demolished me, it was 
thought, and settled the question, by his sharp, " I sup- 

S«e, sir, you are a writing-master 1" I wonder whether 
r. Snow remembers his pleasantry, this New Year's 
Eve ; or whether, having given over England's prospe- 
rity to wreck and ruin, he is somewhere "over the water" 
in quest of exclusiveness. difficult intercourse, and high 
prices ! 

Here a middle-aged gentleman, buttoned up to the 
chin in a tight navy blue coat, (which makes some one 
whisperingly ask if his name be not " Waghorn,")— and 
who, though sitting among the elders, seems to have 
life enough to bounce up the chimney, if he and his 
chair once parted company — starts the question, apropos 
of intercourse, " where must one go now-a-days, among 
civilized people (Mr. Snow not being expected to put up 
with idolaters) if one wants to be out of the reach of rail- 
ways r — " A very threadbare inquiry," mumbles some 
testy soul, dissatisfied because he himself is not talking. 
Mr. Pinchbeck's observation is in itself no bad testimony 
to the strides we are making in Penny Wisdom t Where 
was his threadbare topic twenty years ago) " A scheme 
which looked very well on paper, but which would 
break down in the working." — " A speculation which 
would ruin every one that looked at jt." — " A manner 
of conveyance which would only do for short distances 
—or long ones"— no matter which ! "An unjust spoiling 
of the wearers of boxcoats." — " A final destruction of the 
race of'horses." — " A system of wholesale massacre of pas- 
sengers."— "A wicked device of The 1" Yes, this was 

said and preached, bv good, timid souls; whose minds 
had not got beyond the orthodoxy of pad and pillion, in 
travelling from pulpit to pulpit. But that a simple 
score of years should have already fossilized this igno- 
rance, and prejudice, and folly, to the point that we 
seem absolutely wasting time over obsolete common- 
places, in the bare allusion to it ! — and that we should 
be now hearing of labourers carried miles to their day's 
work for a penny ! of families enabled to live out of 
the close alley and the noisome lane, where their trade 
must be carried on, in cheap and healthy situations, 
where the back door shall open out into a field, or 
upon a common — to say nothing of Italy, wakened 
out of her dream in the sun, — of Austria, compelled to 
* let in light ' by the appeal to her pockets, which even 



absolution and diplomacy cannot resist— if these be 
threadbare truths, there is in their antiquity also a 
poem, to which every new day is adding a new incident 
—a new image— a new stanza ! 

" Penny poetry," puts in the saucy voice of one who 
has broken away from "Sir Roger de Coverley,"'and 
looking over the gray heads, tries to disturb the conver- 
sation, more out of mirth than malice. — "And why not V 
— " I do not suppose that Homer s ballads were much 
better, in their day, than penny poetry I"— * Go your 
ways back to your partner, child." — On which a thin gen- 
tleman, — who is supposed to be an author, ruefully 
remarks " that there is no need to make the profession 
worse than it is already;"— and one of the company, tired 
of all this prosing, or wishing it may be to please the 
dejected rhymster, asks him, " if he can't remember 
something — something of his own : to fill up the time 
pleasantly, till the clock strikes." The thin gentleman 
with bamboo-coloured eyelashes desires nothing better : 
— and the tight active man in blue finding sitting still 
" cold work," is out of his chair, and in the middle of 
the dance, with a partner, " who can't bear people re- 
peating their own things," — ere the Penny Poet's throat 
is cleared and the following carol begun : — 

A NEW YEAR'S CHIME. 

Co ux, rouse up I ye heard the chimes. 

Crouch not o'er the dwindling fire, 
Murmuring of those by-gone times 
When did Youth aspire ! 
Know ye not a babe is born 

By a parted monarch's bier ; 
Lay him to his grandsires worn, 
Pale Old Year! 

Turn and see ! A glorious star 

O'er the infant's cradle beams ; 
Peace from mad and wasting war 

For Ambition's schemes. 
Hark ! a rebeck kind and jolly ! 

Warm good-will with pleasant cheer, 
Shouting, " Justice for the lowly, 
Good New Year 1" 

What 1 so mute f If Hope is heard. 
Memory, too, will claim her part- 
Joy is never nobly stirred 

But a tear will start! 
'Mid the mates we still retain 

Thoughts of parted ones, nior ; dear, 
Deepen thy funereal strain, 
Dark Old Year! 

Pledge the valiant, who have passed 

Through the Are, the wind, the ware ; 
Lost to life — now standing fast 

Where no tempests rave. 
Here's to heads that slumber low, — 

Hearts that knew nor fraud, nor fear : 
Ah ! thy path was traced in woe, 
Stern Old Year! 

Pledge the patient, who are left 

For their struggle 'mid the crowd ; 
Spite of hearts with anguish cleft ; 
Spite of sinews bowed. 
Here's to scrip!— and here's to staff! 
Hopeful 'prentice !— palmer sere! 
Cheer their labours with thy laugh- 
Blithe New. Year i 

Once again— the stream runs slack— 

Here^s our task anew begun ! 
Ne'er may honest hearts shrink back 

Weary of the sun. 
Give us, as our days grow few, 

Courage boldeT— truth more clear} 
Skill to plan, and strength to do : 
' Brave New Year ! 

By this time the clock is striking ; and the window 
is opened to let in the New Year ; and we aro solemn 
though gay, and gay though solemn ; and in no humour 
for more fireside chat, while we bid each other good 
night, and good morning 1 
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LYRICS OP LIFE 

BY MARY HOWITT. 
NO. I. — THB CHILDREN. 

Biautiftjl the children's feces ! 

Spite of all that mars and sears : 
To my inmost heart appealing ; 
Calling forth love's tendcrest feeling ; 

Steeping all my soul with tears. i 

Eloquent the children's faces — 
Poverty's lean look, which saith, 

Save us ! save us ! woe surrounds us ; 

Little knowledge sore confounds us : 
Life is but a lingering death ! 

Give us light amid our darkness ; 

Let us know the good from ill ; 
Hate us not for all our blindness ; 
Love us, lead us, show us kindness — 

Ton can make us what you wilL 

We are willing; we are ready ; 

We would learn, if you would teach ; 
We have hearts that yearn towards duty ; ' 
We have minds alive to beauty ; 

Souls that any heights can reach t 

Raise us by your Christian knowledge : 
Consecrate to man our powers ; 

Let us take our proper station ; 

We, the rising generation, 
Let us stamp the age as ours ! 

We shall be what you will make us : — 
Make us wise, and make us good ! 

Make us strong for time of trial ; 

Teach us temperance, self-denial, 
Patience, kindness, fortitude ! 

Look into our childish faces ; 

See ye not our willing hearts 1 
Only love us — only lead us ; 
Only let us know you need us, 

And we all will do our parts. ] 

We are thousands — many thousands]! 

Every day our ranks increase ; 
Let us march beneath your banner, 
We, the legion of true honour, 

Combating for love and peace ! 

Train us ! try us J days slide onward, 
They can ne'er be ours again : 

Save us, save 1 from our undoing ! 

Save from ignorance and ruin ; 
Make us worthy to be men I 

Send us to our weeping mothers, 

Angel-stamped in heart and brow I 
We may be our fathers' teachera : 
We may be the mightiest preachers, 
In the day that dawneth now ! 

Such the children's mute appealing, 
All my inmost soul was stirred ; 
And my heart was bowed with sadness, 
When a cry, like summer's gladness. 
Said, " The children's prayer is heard t ' 



GENIUS. 

BT.THX AUTHOR OP " OHIO*." 

Fab out at sea— the sun was high, 

While veered the wind and napped the Bail,- 
We saw a snow-white butterfly 

Dancing before the fitful gale, 
Far out at sea. 

The little stranger, who had lost 
His way, of danger nothing knew ; 

Settled awhile upon the mast, 
Then fluttered o'er the waters blue. 

Above, there gleam'd the boundless sky ; 

Beneath, the boundless ocean sheen; 
Between them danced the butterfly, 

The spirit-life in this vast scene. 

Away he sped with shimmering glee ! " 
Dim, indistinct— now seen — now gone. 

Night comes, with wind and rain, — and he 
No more will dance before the Morn. 

He dies unlike his mates, I ween ; 

Perhaps not sooner, nor worse crossed ; 
And he hath felt, and known, and seen, 

A larger life and hope, though lost 
Far out at sea ! 



THE WINTER TIME. 

BT OOODWYN BARXBT. 

This is now the winter time, 

My merry gentlemen ! 
Yule logs are burning in your hall ; 
Fair forms are circling in the ball ; 
And cups are filled with purple wine, 
To aid the pudding and the chine . 
k ThiB is now the winter time : 

Remember gentles, then, 
That none shall starve while you shall dine ; 
That none shall thirst who grow the vine ; 
Yet give no alms in mean award, 
But spread the just, the well-earned board. 
This is now the winter time, 

My noble gentlemen ! 

This is now the winter time, 

My reverend clergymen 1 
Christ came to save in winter time, 
And not in summer's sultry prime ; 
And He your pattern sure must be 
When glowB with red the holly tree. 
This is now the winter time : 

Remember, clerks all, then, 
That Christ* in winter, came to save, 
Not only souls, but bodies brave : 
The bread His body, and the wine 
His blood : then spread the feast divine. 
This is now the winter time, 

My Christian clergymen t 

This is now the winter time, 

My honest working men ! ' 
" Weave truth with trust," ye weavers, then ; 
And " draw straight furrows," farming men ; 
lAnd with good grace, and no hard knocks, 
Take justice for a Christmas-box. 
This is now the winter time : 

Remember, workers, then, 
.That none should starve while others have; 
That Christ in winter came to save ; 
,And, but in no alma-taking way, 
'Accept your rights on New Year's Day I 
This is now the winter time, 

My gallant working men 1 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

[OP FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL. INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

In t/tis department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion 
on any matter of importance,* but shall endeavour ', as far as in us lies, to form and guide 
public opinion, as every honest journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions 
of others of all classes — be they rich or poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We 
work FOR ail, and we desire to work with alL — Eds. 



The Wisely Record of 'Howitt's Journal ought to 
be, and wo trust will prove to be, perhaps the most 
important portion of it In it, in a condensed form, 
we Bhal I endeavour to deal with the varied passages and 
topics of the time. Longer articles upon any matter 
introduced here will, from time to time, appear in the 
general pages of the Journal ; but here every fact and 
question of social improvement, of redress of social evils, 
of encouragement to public good, may again and again 
present itself in a summary shape. It is the gloriouB 
feature of our age that it is the age of progression ; that 
Christianity, in the heart of civilization, now moves 
obviously and speaks audibly ; that the spirit of war 
and of oppression is dying out before the spirit of gene- 
ral intelligence, and of what may now, without a fear 
of a burlesque turn, be seriously called the Majesty of the 
People. That majesty consists in the patience of the 
people under suffering ; in the industry of the people 
in educating themselves ; in the zeal of the people in 
cooperating in every object which has for its aim 
the extermination of cruelty, the eradication of vice, 
the union of numbers for the continuance and esta- 
blishment of great public virtues. Peace, Temperance ; 
the Extension of Schools and Libraries; the Early 
Closing of Shops ; the Abolition of Slavery; the Eleva- 
tion of Women in the scale of intelligence and comfort ; 
the opening of Athenaeums, and Literary Institutions, 
where the industrious classes can find, in their 
few leisure hours, at once relaxation and mental 
growth ; the defence, and reform, and rescue of 
the unhappy victims of seduction ; the Protection of 
the young in mines and factories ; the Abolition of the 
Punishment of Death : in all these, and a host of other 
questions, all they who mix privately with, and address 
publicly the people, know how instantly, how cordially, 
nay, how rapturously, they respond and cooperate. 
They are alive to these great questions as rights, they 
feel them as sympathies. Where their own personal 
interests are directly involved in them, they are prompt, 
firm, but patient; where they affect the interests of 
others, ana perhaps distant sections only of their class, 
they are not the less, nay, they are, in fact, still more 
zealous in their demands, and impetuous in the ex- 
pression of their wishes. This is a noble ground to 
work upon ; with this we are sure of the rapid and 
triumphant career of the cauBe of man. 

But this is not the only source of encouragement. 
The same spirit has breathed its influence into every 
otW class. The prime minister of the conservative 
section goes out of office, announcing that PuMic Opi- 
nion is the ruler of England. The prime minister of 
the moderate reformers comes in, declaring that the 
three paramount questions for the consideration of the 
British Legislature, are Ireland, National Education, 
and Sanatory Reform. This is a grand announce- 
ment on the part of both regnant parties of the political 
world, that a new day has not merely dawned, but has 
arisen. That the day is past when war and taxation 
were the only topics of moment, and that the day is 



come when peace and all its improvements must occupy 
statesmen as their main labour. Is this no new thing, 
O spirit* of Henry VIII. of Pitt and Castlereaghl la there 
not another new world discovered since your time? 
Has not a second Columbus steered his adventurous 
barks into anew ocean — the New Pacific — and laid open 
a new land, the Terra Incognita, after which all ages 
and sages, all prophets and poets, have sighed 1 A land 
where the Palm growB ; where the Tree of Knowledge 
is indigenous ; where the dove of affection broods in the 
branches, and where the spirits of just men made perfect, 
do not wait for the putting off of their terrene garments 
for their perfecting 1 ... - - 

And then see how many of these glorified inhabitants 
are already walking about in this new and great region. 
How thickly stand there now the spiritual descendants 
of Hampden and Pym, of Marvell and of Falkland, of 
Howard, and Mrs. Fry, of Brainard and Elliott; of Raikes 
and Lancaster 1 What city and what village has not 
now its self-devoted labourers for the public good] What 
place has not its Cobdens, and Brights, and Foxes, to . 
break down monopolies; its George Thompsons, its 
Garrisons, and its Burritts, to denounce slavery, and pro- 
claim peace ; its Father Mathews to exhort to Temper- 
ance ; Ashleys and South wood Smiths, to insist on better 
houses and domestic conveniences, on more health and 
more life to the poor? In every class, and in every 
quarter, we are not beginning to feel, but feeling 
strongly that we must no longer live for ourselves, but 
for our kind. The divine precept of the Divine Rege- 
nerator is becoming the precept of social philosophy 
and the law of nations, " Love thy neighbour as thyself, n 

If we were to enumerate only the catalogue of the 
institutions raised and maintained by the Love-thy 
neighbour principle in England, it would fill the re- 
mainder of the columns of this Record ; if we could 
call forth all the soldiers and the Amazonian ones too 
of the great army of peace and improvement, which 
under many colours and in many cohorts exists in 
England, it would be the greatest army that ever 
marched on the bosom of the earth. In this army we 
aspire only to the rank of humble but zealous pioneers. 
We care not who commands, or under what banner or 
party device who marches ; be they only bent on alle- 
viating wretchedness, advancing knowledge, and anni- 
hilating ignorance and bitterness, for them we will 
wield the axe or 6pade of preparation, and in the 
zealous corps of our fellows cut through the thorny woods 
of error, or pave the path of truth over the morasses of 
delusion. 

So far as our space allows we shall, in short, endea- 
vour to notice every new step in the universal progress, 
whoever makes it ; and we shall, as far as possible, not 
only notice what is just past, but shall cast the shadow 
of coming events before ; or in plain terms, announce 
the approach of particularly important and interesting 
meetings and measures. Let the humblest open his 
heart to us if he think he has but a mite to cast into 
the great treasury of human blessing ; let the highest 
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and wisest philanthropist give as his views and his 
thoughts, for they are not for us but for all. 

Subscription of the Society of Friends for tJte Starv- 
ing Irish. — The Society of Friends, ever foremost in the 
march of benevolence, are setting a splendid example 
to the English public in behalf of the destitute in 
Ireland. They nave already raised amongst their 
leading members about 12,000*. and there is little 
doubt but that the subscription will amount to 20,000/. 
* Destitution in the Highlands of Scotland, appears to 
be nearly as general as it is in Ireland, and its imme- 
diate cause, the failure of the potato crop. At a public 
meeting held in Edinburgh to propose' a subscription 
for .the relief of the sufferers, it was stated, " that there 
were 350,000 individuals deprived of their usual means 
of support ; 200,000 requiring immediate assistance, 
and if not assisted, they would have to become paupers. 
But there were 130,000 requiring food immediately, to 
prevent them from dying of starvation." 

This appeal also has been nobly responded to both in 
Scotland and London. : 

It is not now the time to go into the entire causes of 
this state of distress both in Ireland and the Highlands ; 
the first and imperative thing is to relieve it. But it 
will be necessary to press, in the next place, on the 
government and the public, that the fault lies deeper 
than in the season. The races of Ireland and the High- 
lands are akin, and their treatment has been akin. 
There Is something wrong in the tenure of land, in 
the treatment of the population by the landholders, 
which will want well investigating, and some grand and 
lasting remedy applying, if, with every inauspicious 
season, we do not mean to expose so largo a mass of our 
fellow-men to the like evils. 

In early numbers of the Journal we intend to draw 
attention to this important question, as well as to the 
treatment of the poor in our workhouses. 

Mr. Dempster, the American vocalist — The United 
States of America continue to send us over not only 
* cotton and flour, but rich contributions to our means of 
entertainment. There is something in the character of 
these contributions that is extremely gratifying; — a 
native simplicity, a spirit of pure intellect and poetry, 
which come like a breeze from a transatlantic forest, 
like a sudden view of a far-western champaign, or the 
rolling Btrength of one of their great rivers. There are 
those who go to witness the power and passion of Miss 
Cushman, who complain that she has not softness and 
finish enough for them ; there are those who listened 
to the Hutchinsons who exclaimed, •■ Oh, there is no 
science there !" there will be those who will go to listen 
to Mr. Dempster, who will make the wonderful discovery 
that he is not Tamburini, or Lablache. We should be 
sorry to find that Miss Cushman, or the Hutchinsons, 
or Mr. Dempster, were anything but what they are. 
They are representatives of the best portion of 
American artists. They make no pretensions to the 
superb accomplishment of Europe ; they do not carry 
coals to Newcastle all the way from the Alleghanies ; 
they do not bring tho finest quavers from Alabama, or 
the most long-drawn or high-Boaring flights of song 
from Buffalo. They know better. They bring us that 
which we need, and not that which we do not need, — 
soul, and thought, and simple truth, and a sentiment 
deep and pure as the springs of their forest hills. We 
have heard a great deal from our travellers of the 
conceit, and the 'cute impertinence of Americans ; how 
delightful is it then to find in all the parties just named 
the very opposite of those qualities. To find, as we do, 
such true simplicity, such genuine worth, and so natural 
a possession of the noblest poetic temperament -In 
them we discover the total absence of that worldly 
knowingness which so much repels us in actors and 
singers who have lived too much amongst the crowds 
and the lamp smoke of London. There is a delightful 
freshness about them; a love of the beautiful and the 
noble, which givcB a charm to their acting or their 
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singing, which we fail to feel in many others of far 
higher pretension. We are becoming fastidious towards 
art without sentiment ; we long for the earnest expres- j| 
sion of the true, the beautiful, and the tender ; and 
seem it a singular assertion, as it mar, we can pereeire 
already, that the entertainments of Mr. Dempster will 
be marked by the presence of that portion of the public 
who possess a high and pure taste, rather than by that I; 
of the ordinary worshippers of the names in vogue. Ij 
We have had the pleasure to be present at the two con- 
certs already given by him at the Princess's. Concert 
Boom, and his second was not only extremely well 
attended, but by an audience which showed a true and 
rapturous appreciation of the beauty and the soul of the 
performance. The music is wholly of Mr. Dempster's 
composition; the " May Queen," by Alfred Tennyson, 
and others sung by the Hutchinsons, being from his 
hand. Amongst his most beautiful songs, we would 
mention the * Indian's Lament," the words by Elisa 
Cook; "John Anderson my Jo;" the "Blind Boy;" 
and Tennyson's " May Queen," a splendid cantata in 
three parts. We have also had the pleasure of hearing 
in private the " Dying Child," one of Mrs. Hewitt's 
" Lyrics of Life/' to which he has composed one of the 
most thrilling, and we will venture to say, sublime 
melodies which we ever heard. We foresee for Mr. 
Dempster a great popularity with the true lovers of 
genuine music. 

The Editors are happy to announce that they have 
secured the able assistance of the following eminent 
writers : — 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 
SEN, {Copenhagen.) 

PHILIP BAILEY, (Author of 
Festus.) 

GOODWYN BARMBY. 

MISS BREMER, (Stockholm.) 

DR. BOWRINO. 

MRS. CHILD, (Xew York.) 

HENRY F. CHORLEY. 

THOMAS COOPER. 

BARRY CORNWALL. 

EBENEZER ELLIOT. 

W. J. POX. 

FRANKLIN FOX. 

FERDINAND FREILI- 
GRATH. 

WILLIAM L. GARRISON. 

MARY GILLIES. 

William Howitt will shortly commence in this 
Journal Articles of great social importance, such as his 
Letters on Labour. Amongst the earliest of these will be 
Letters to the Merchants ahd Msohavics of Bnolutd 
ox the real lmfortakoe of india to this coulttry. 
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PRINCE METTERNICH. 

BT WILLIAM HOWITT. 



We hare thought that onr readers, at this crista of the 
extinction of the Republic of Cracow, would feel an 
interest in gazing on the features, and learning some- 
thing more than is generally known amongst us, of the 
history of the man who moves the affaire of the conti- 
nent beyond any other living person, The following 
particulars are from a most authentic source ; but drawn 
up in Germany, they are stated with true German 
caution. 

Clemens Wenzel Nepomuk Lothar, Prince Metter- 
nich, Duke of Portella, and Austrian House Court and 
State Chancellor, was born at Coblenz, May 15th, 1778; 
commenced his studies at the University of Strasburg, 
1788; and in 1790, filled the office of Master of the 
Ceremonies at the coronation of the Emperor Leopold 
II. Lothar, having studied jurisprudence at Mayence 
till 1794, and made a journey to England, became 
Austrian Ambassador at the Hague, and in 1795 mar- 
ried the Countess Eleonore von Kaunitz, grand-daughter 
and heiress of the celebrated Minister Kaunitz. His 
diplomatic career commenced at the Congress of Bas- 
tadt, where he appeared as a deputy from the West- 
phalian nobility. In 1801, he became Austrian Ambas- 
sador, at Dresden; and in the winter of 1803-4 was at 
Berlin, where, on the breaking out of war for the third 
time, he negotiated a treaty between Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia ; and in 1806 was sent as Ambassador to 
Paris. In this capacity, in 1807, he closed at Fontaine- 
bleau that treaty so advantageous to Austria, by 
which Braunau was restored, and Isonzo became the 
boundary on the Italian side. On the commencement 
of war between Austria and France, in 1809, all pass- 
ports were denied him, and he only received them 
shortly before the battle of Wagram. 

When Count Yon Stadion, on the 9th of July, resigned 
his office as minister of Foreign Affairs, at first pro- 
visionally, but later, on the 8th of October, he had the 
same office definitively conferred upon him. At Alten- 
burg, in Hungary, he brought negotiations for peace to 
a close with the French minister, Champagny, and then 
accompanied the Empress Marie Louise to Paris. His 
endeavours to prevent a fresh outbreak in the north, 
when he saw Napoleon at Dresden in 1812, were 
rendered fruitless through the Emperor's ambitious 
schemes. The great task was now, whilst showing all 
due regard to the contracts and engagements, as well as 
in consideration of family connexion, to offer in the 
right moment, and with a requisite strength, that 
assistance which Europe expected from Austria. In 
Prague, he now conducted the affair of Austria's armed 
intervention, which, after a conference with the Emperor 
Alexander, at Opotschna, on the Bohemian and Silesian 
frontier, was acknowledged by Russia, and France also, 
in accordance with the treaty signed by Napoleon at 
Dresden, June 30th. But the negotiation of peace being 
not yet commenced on the 10th of August, the term 
peremptorily fixed upon, Metternich, during the night 
of the 10th, drew up the declaration of war of Austria 
against France; and already on the morning of the 
11th, the combined Russian and Prussian army crossed 
the Silesian frontier; from this Metternich accomplished 
at Reichenbach and Teplitz the Quadruple-Alliance, 
September 9th, 1818; he also closed a treaty with 
Bavaria, at Nied, on October 9th. 

On the evening of the battle of Leipzig, the Emperor 
Francis bestowed upon him and his descendants the 
title of Prince of the Austrian Empire. Frankfort, 
rFreiburg, Basle, Langres, and Chaumont, all witnessed 
the diplomatic activity of Metternich. During the 
congress at Chatillon he directed affairs at the head- 
quarters of the Emperor; and from Dijon the trans- 



then hastened to Paris, and signed the treaty of Fon- 
taineblean, which was just formed with Napoleon, as 
well as the treaty of peace of May 30th; and passing 
over to England, closed the treaty of the Quadruple* 
Alliance, on which occasion the University of Oxford 
presented him with the degree of Doctor. At the open- 
ing of the congress at Vienna, the assembled ministers 
unanimously made him president. At Presburg, to- 
gether with Wellington, Talleyrand, and the King of 
Saxony, he negotiated the peace between Saxony and 
Prussia; and as Austrian plenipotentiary, closed the 
second Paris treaty, November 20th, 1815; and in the 
following year, at Milan, one with Bavaria. 

In 1817 he was in communication with the Papal 
See : he was in 1818 Austria's plenipotentiary at the 
congress of Aix-la-Chapelle ; was president at the con- 
gress at Carlsbad; conducted at Vienna the ministerial 
transactions for perfecting the acts of the German- 
Bund ; and later, those at Troppau and Laibach. In 1821, 
being appointed House, Court, and State-Chancellor, 
he was entrusted with the guidance of affairs at Vienna; 
and at the congress of Verona, from October to Decem- 
ber, 1822, and on the death of Count Carl Zichy, State 
and Conference-minister; in October, 1826, President of 
Ministerial Conferences for Home-affairs. At the decease 
of Francis 1. 1835, he remained in possession of all his 
offices and influence; he accompanied the Emperor 
Ferdinand I. in September, 1835, to Teplitz and 
Prague, to a conference with the Emperor of Russia and 
King of Prussia; was ever active in the maintenance of 
peace, especially on occasion of the conflict about the 
Oriental question, in 1840 and 1841 ; drew France once 
more into an alliance with the other European powen, 
by the treaty of the 13th of July, 1841 ; and contrived 
to make his conservative principles felt in the frequent 
political outbreaks which occurred in Italy and Switzer- 

Thus shines forth the name of Metternich In all 
transactions relative to the new-modelling of Europe — 
and the restoration of the old order of things ; and the 
ministry of Metternich is the epoch in which the stone 
of Austria's greatest power has been laid. He has also 
taken a most active part in affairs of a domestic cha- 
racter. He has actively placed himself at the head of 
undertakings for the relief of the suffering; and has en- 
couraged the arts and sciences of his country. Aa 
Kaunitz was the founder, so has Metternich been the 
restorer, of the Academy of Arts at Vienna. In acknow- 
ledgment of his uncommon services to the Austrian 
States, the Emperor Francis I. has granted him, as well 
as Prince Carl of Schwarzenberg, permission to quarter 
the arms of Austria and Lorraine in the chief field of 
his armorial bearings. The King of the Two Sicilies, 
Ferdinand IV., created him, in February, 1816, a duke, 
with a donation of 60,000 Neapolitan ducats; and 
bestowed upon him, August 1, 1818, the title of Duke 
of Portella. He also received, August 1, 1816, from the 
Emperor Francis I. a grant of the castle and estates of 
Johannisberg, with powers of reversion to the house of 
Austria, in case of the extinction of his family. The 
King of Spain created him a grandee of the first class, 
with the title of Duke; and, excepting the English 
order of the Garter, he is a knight of all the first 
European orders. After the death of his first wife, 
which took place in 1819, he married, in 1827, the 
beautiful Baroness von Leykam, who was created Countess 
von Beilstein, and who died in 1829; and in 1831 again, 
for the third time, married; his third wife was the 
Countess Melanie Zichy-Ferraris, born 1805. • Besides 
three daughters he has a son, Richard, born 1829, 
from his second marriage; and two others from the 
third, namely Paul, born 1834, and Lothar, born 1837. 
"Thus," sayB this biographer, "shines forth the name 
of Metternich in all transactions relative to the new 
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order of things." That te perfectly descriptive of the 
man and his policy. Look at the portrait of the great 
Austrian minister, taken by Sir Thomas Lawrence when 
he was in his prime ; and yon have a polished, high- 
bred-gentleman, somewhat passionless, but smiling, 
and not bad at heart On the contrary, Mettemich is 
a man with many good qualities : kind in private life, 
affable, and in company most engagingly polite. One 
of Austria's own nobles — one who knows him well — 
Count Auersperg, thus admirably describes him : — 

THE SALOON SCENE. 

TIi evening; flame the chandelier* In the ornamented hall; 
From the crystal of tall mirror* thousandfold their splendour! fall. 
In the aea of radiance moving, almost floating, round are seen 
Lovely ladies young and Joyous, ancient dames of solemn mien. 

And amongst them staidly pacing, with their orders graced, elate, 
Here the rougher sons of war, there peaceful servants of the state ; 
But observed by all observers, wandering 'mid them, one I view 
Whom none to approach dare venture, save th' elect, illustrious few. 

It is he who holds the rudder of proud Austria's ship of state, 
Who 'mid crowned heads in congress, acting for her, sits sedate. 
But now see him I O how modest, how polite to one and all I 
Gracious, courtly, smiling round him, on the great and on the small. 

The stars upon his bosom glitter faintly in the circle's blase, 
But a smile so mild and friendly ever on his features plays, 
Both when from a lovely bosom now he takes a budding rose, 
And now realms, like flowers withered, plucks and scatters as he 

goes. 
Equally bewitching sounds it, when fair locks his praise attends, 
Or when he, from heads anointed, kingly crowns so calmly rends. 
Ay, the happy mortal seemeth in celestial joys to swim, 
Whom his word to Elba doometh, or to Munkat's dungeons grim. 
O could Europe now but see him ! so obliging, so gallant, 
As the man in martial raiment, as the church's priestly saint, 
As the state's star-covered servant, by his smile to heaven advanced, 
As the ladies, old and young, are all enraptured and entranced ! 

Mano* th' Empire I Man o* th' Council ! as thou art in kindly mood, 
Shew'st thyself just now so gracious, unto all so wondrous good. 
See ! without, a humble client to thy princely gate hath pressed, 
Who with token of thy favour burns to be supremely blessed. 

Nay t thou hast no cause of terror 1 he is honest and discreet, 
Carries no concealed dagger 'neath his garments smooth and neat. 
It is Austria's People ;— open— full of truth and honour—see ! 
How he prays most mildly, " May I— take the freedom to be fret r 

Mettemich is, in fact, an honest creature of the old 
stand-still school, whose intellect, like that of a Jesuit or 
Inquisitor, has been schooled to the conviction that what- 
ever is best for the preserving the order of things which 
he is called on to uphold is best ; and that, in carrying 
it out, he does Goa service. He was bred to the old 
stereotype school of politics. He is one of the last and 
greatest of the race of the Dampers. The business of 
his life has been to damp, and cool down, and gently 
soothe nations into a quietus. * He is one of the class 
that lie like a little marble slab on letters, with a 
handle on their backs for their master to take them up 
by. His master, the Emperor of Austria, has, however, 
by the transcendent genius of Mettemich, had his own 
head turned into the handle, and has been made the 
damper of, and gently lifted up and down, at the sub- 
ject's pleasure. Mettemich is, in truth, the real Emperor 
of Austria, and of three-fourths of Europe. Emperors, 
czars, and kings, seem to reign ; but Mettemich, by a 
most subtle and all-sufficing intellect, does reign. He 
has lain like a very cool and solid damper on all the 
letters of Germany. He has, to make it the more com- 
plete, introduced that system of national education, of 
which Prussia has since got the eclat. It was the fore- 
seeing Mettemich who perceived that the age of popular 
enlightenment was come, and could not be altogether 
restrained; but that it might be diverted, checked, and 
rendered, for ages perhaps, abortive, he no more doubted 
than he doubted of his own salvation. Mettemich is a 
good Christian in his way, and knows his Bible much 
better than many an English justice does Bum's ./urtice. 
"Come education will," said he: "no person on earth can 
prevent it; but what says Solomon V- ' Train up a child 
in the way that he should go, and when he ia old he will 



not depart from it/ Very well ; and I know that, train 
him up in the way that he should not go, and the result 
is the same. The public must be trained, and it is our 
business to train it, if we are wise; or, if we let the 
schoolmaster go abroad without a policeman to take 
care of him, he will set fire to the Danube and the 
Rhine to boot. What sayB the old adage, tool— 'Just 
as the twig is bent the tree is inclined.' Very true ; 
and, therefore, wt must bend it, if we mean it to incline 
our way." 

In a word, Mettemich took the bull by the horns, 
and the result is the triumph of his genius. Germany, 
from east to west, educated, submissive to anything 
that the princes please, tractable as any horse, however 
fiery, that was well broken as a colt; patient and dumb 
as any ass that feels himself the foal of an oppressed 
race, but feels just as plainly that a ponderous pair of 
panniers hang on his sides, duly inscribed— akmy — 
polios; and his master sitting between them on his 
neck, wielding a huge cudgel, labelled oebsobship. 

That is the clever workmanship of Prince Mettemich : 
but if you want to see all his work, you must travel all 
over Europe, and visit the dungeons of Munkat and 
Spielberg into the bargain; for the gentle and gracious 
Mettemich, who grows the true Johannisberg, growB 
rods also for the disobedient; and his bland word 
equally blandly 

" To Elba doometh, or to Munkatfs dungeons grim." 

He shone in all the great congresses, and to the most 
ratal annihilation of the liberties of Europe. It was a 
disastrous circumstance that the interests of Fiance 
and of Austria were, to a certain degree, the same at 
the period of the Congress of Vienna, and that two 
Buch wily diplomatists as Talleyrand and Mettemich 
should have acted there for those nations. Behold, 
therefore, the handiworks of these two great Machiavel- 
lians on the face of Europe. Italy, not restored to one 
great and noble nation, but parcelled out amongst petty 
princes, with a fine portion to Austria; free-spirited 
Korway given up to despotic Sweden; Holstein, a Ger- 
man state, turned over to Denmark; so as to keep 
Russia and Prussia somewhat in awe when Austria 
allied itself to either of these kingdoms. Look at the 
left bank of the Rhine : that would have made a fine 
German state, a proud and impregnable position against 
France ; but that France did not want, and that Metter- 
nich did not want; for a strong state there, impregnated 
with French liberalism, might be a formidable element 
in the German confederacy in opposition to Austrian 
sway. Therefore this left bank of the Rhine was cut 
into shreds ; and Alsace, as already infected with French 
ideas of freedom, was thrown at once to the French; 
was severed from the German fatherland, and given 
freelv up to the condition of a Gallic province. It 
could not suit Mettemich, for a moment, that Alsace 
and Baden, the most public-spirited state of Germany, 
should be in union, or even close alliance. It were 
equally undesirable for the hopes of future French inva- 
sion; therefore Talleyrand and Mettemich were quite 
agreed there. Still less was it in accordance with Aua 
tnan policy that Bavaria should have Baden added to* 
it; yet the King of Bavaria claimed Baden as his patri- 
monial territory, in precedence of its present reigning 
family of the younger branch of Zweibriicken ; and 
Bavaria had, at the commencement of the last war 
against Buonaparte, to be detached from the alliance 
of Buonaparte. Therefore Baden was promised to Bava- 
ria, as the condition of defection from ^Napoleon, and 
adhesion to the cause of the allies. Baden was pro- 
mised, and Austria was pledged, to the accomplishment 
of this union, or to pay a large yearly sum till it was 
effected. Buonaparte was put down ; but, at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, it did not suit Austria to redeem ita 
pledge to Bavaria, because Bavaria with Baden, would 
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become too formidable a neighbour for Austria; and 
the annual sum is still paid. 

Then, Saxony was too strong a neighbour for Austria, 
and it was dismembered, and a portion of it conferred 
on Prussia, But Prussia must be well endowed with 
territory out of the plunder of Germany. — and yet 
Prussia was already too great for Austria. Therefore, 
all that was given to Prussia, excepting the portion of 
Saxony, was given in distant and detached province.}, 
principally on the Rhine. Thus, by the masterly diplo- 
macy of Talleyrand and Metternich, the greatness of 
Germany was cut to pieces, and Austria alone left in 
one substantial and compact empire, with barriers of 
mountains on all hands interposing to check any 
attempts on the part of their neighbours and so-called 
allies. 

With this disposition of things, Metternich has reigned 
triumphantly in Austria, teaching the people to dance 
and sing, and even to enjoy art, and certain species of 
literature ; but lying like a most cool damper on all 
letters of progress, on all motions of intellectual free- 
dom. The watchful eyes of the now old yet smiling 
statesman are always going to and fro in the earth to 
secure an advantage to the system of making, if not a 
solitude, a silence, and calling it peace. The smallest 
circumstance does not escape him. When Mrs. Trollope 
had made a good thing of laughing at the Americans, she 
proposed to pay Austria a visit. The good people of 
Vienna were alarmed at the prospect of being laughed at 
by Mrs. Trollope and the English ; but Metternich said 
smilingly — " Oh, no, she will not laugh at ub — I will 
engage for that" Accordingly, Mrs. Trollope was 
introduced to the court circles — everything was shown 
to her, and the urbane minister was so particularly polite, 
that, instead of a Trollopean laughter, there was no- 
thing but laudation. The other day, Louis Philippe made 
a matrimonial escapade at Madrid, and while that 
engaged the attention of Europe, Metternich quietly 
suggested the abduction of the little republic of Cra- 
cow from the dissected map of Europe. It 1b done, and 
will not be readily undone. Let the Hanse Towns look to it 
next, and let Switzerland beware ; for Metternich is not 
too old yet to plan then remodelling over a particularly 
good bottle of Johannisberg, of this particularly prime 
vintage of 1846. 



f THE FLINT AND HART MATRONSHIP. 

The light south wind came fresh from the sea across 
the broad green marshland. It had dipped downward 
to so many sedgy pools ; had flitted round, and in, so 
many water-lily cups; that it was perfumed enough 
without wantoning, as it did, on this June morning, 
amidst the thousand roses that crept and twined around 
the brewery chimney. Now, this chimney was not tall 
or taper, or struggling through a city's smoke to catch 
a faint glimpse of the summer's sky; but was squat, and 
old, and of red stone, and broadly resting on the lichen- 
covered thatch of Tobit Tunn's brewery, wore round it a 
light mantle of odorous vapour, that so strongly be- 
spoke the brewing of genuine malt and hops, that it not 
only answered all the purposes of a public advertisement 
to the parish of Organfull, but occasionally, when it 
travelled on a north wind, tickled the noses of water- 
drinking paupers in the neighbouring workhouse. Per- 
haps it was all these delicate odours combined that made 
Tobit turn his face upwards more than once towards the 
light wind, as he came along the elm-shaded courtway 
towards the village street. As he stepped upon the 
pathway, a tall, bony, but accurately-apparelled female, 
whose bonnet was precise, whose umbrella was cased, 
whose threads and pins were mathematically ordered, 



and whose purity appeared of so immaculate a kind that 
it did not allow a look either to right or left, letting 
alone a bolder glance upon the brewer's yellow waist- 
coat and best coat. No ; not even a peep into that 
bright eye — so honest, that it answered for the genuine- 
ness of a hundred barrels, and did in no way plead guilty 
to tobacco bags, or other flavouring mysteries of the 
brewing art. Watching her out of sight with some- 
thing like curiosity in his looks, he had stepped on a 
few yards in the same direction, when a voice, close be- 
side him, asked the way to the Union-house. Upon 
turning quickly round, he beheld a little woman, clad 
in a faded silk gown ; but with such a loving and humane 
countenance, with an eye that looked so at once and 
intelligently into his own, that he involuntarily raised 
his hat as a token of respect; nor could he help holding 
it in his hand, whilst he answered that he was going 
to the house, and would show the way; and then, all at 
once espying the faded gown, added—" Perhaps — " 

The little woman anticipated the question; for she 
said quickly, "Yes; I am one of the candidates for the 
matronship." 

" You 1" exclaimed the honest brewer, quickly; 
" you i " and his eye met hers as it glanced for the third 
time on the Aided gown. She understood the look ; for 
she said softly, " Yes ! I have seen better days, sir; 
but we all have our misfortunes, and so " 

" God bless you, madam !" he said, fervently, "and all 
like you that keep a bright face through the darkest 
day. But come, madam, step in a moment, and taste 
a glass of the XXX ale, and a slice of Peg's cake ; it's 
yet early." Whereupon, having consulted his turnip- 
shaped watch, he turned back down the shady court- 
way, and soon ushered the little woman into a quaint, 
bow-windowed parlour, that had a fair view of a formal 
garden, the box and other evergreens wherein were 
clipped into such shapes as barrels, and puncheons, and 
half kegs ; and one old yew-tree, kept low by art, into 
the form of a prodigious vat, the pride and boast of the 
whole country. Yet, nevertheless, this garden was be- 
decked with wide borders of fragrant flowers; and 
showing far across the hedgerows, the grey old church ; 
and yet beyond,' the green and sinking marshland. 
Now, it happened that between Mrs. Tnnn and Tobit 
there existed a long-life, though good-humoured, con- 
troversy, upon the respective virtues of XXX ale and 
home-made wines; and the matter, on this occasion, was 
only at last arranged by the faded gentlewoman par- 
taking moderately of both, and declaring that both 
were so refreshing after her long dusty walk, that to 
place the ale against the ginger wine, or the ginger 
wine against the ale, would be a perfectly absurd and 
unjust thing. And during this tasting, and following 
this declaration, there was so much pleasant conversa- 
tion, yet withal sad, when the little woman told her 
history, and said her name was Mary Hart; that when 
Tobit tucked her arm beneath his own, and set once 
more forward to the Union-house, so had the story won 
upon them — so had her most loving and sensible 
manner touched their kindly natures — so had the re- 
cipe for cowslip wine been then and there considered 
by Mrs. Tunn to excel her own, that Mary was invited 
to return to dinner, after her encounter with the mighty 
Solons that formed the Board of Guardians. 

It was clear, as the brewer marched thus gallantly 
through the village street, that this was an important day 
in the parish of Organfull ; for the womankind were left 
in the general charge of tills and ledgers, into which and 
over which they might be seen peeping, in order to pick 
out such sins as omission, generosity, or error, and 
thereby secretly establish a few grand specific charges 
as ammunition on their part against the next curtain 
warfare. Therefore, when honest Tobit had turned his 
eye into Tapper, the tinman's; Nix, the baker's; Bull, 
the butcher's; and divers other shops, and overheard 
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whisperings at the street corners; which whisperings, in 
Organfull, were representative of popular opinion — that 
is, opinions nicely trimmed by those of the vicar, the 
surgeon, and the attorney— he sighed, and glanced fur- 
tively at the little woman. It would be, again, the old 
story of keeping pauperism at a level with ignorance and 
wrong. 

Free from the village, and amidst picturesque clumps 
of alders, stood the Union-house—not too far off either, 
but that on summer winds, and with the ripple of the 
neighbouring mere, came up, when fairly touched, the 
rich deep notes of the famed parish organ ; so that high 
walls did not always wholly shut out Nature's sweet 
ministry to her universal children. Whilst Tobit took 
his place at the board, Mary Hart was ushered into a 
large bare room, encircled with forms fixed to the 
walls. On one of these, at the upper end of the room, 
sat the precise female before mentioned, in a very erect 
posture, and staring so fixedly at an exact spot on the 
opposite wall, that it surely contained within it, plainly 
legible, a little essay on the method of rightly whipping, 
or pinching, or lecturing pauperism; or some new, sweet, 
honied way of coercing misery, so rigid was the gaze 
of the immaculate Priscilla Flint. Oh, womanly 
purity ! oh, womanly mercy ! how Cant ofttimes affects 
to worship thee, the better to hide the impure spirit 
and the stony heart. A few besides Miss Flint sat 
there, but she had not condescended to notice them, 
further than by a stern glance, when on one occasion 
the pauper rags of an old woman had touched her well- 
washed gown ; and this glance, once for all, implied 
that she, not being on the parish, but a gentlewoman, 
was a thing set apart, and holy, and not to be approached 
or touched with impunity. However, after the first 
chill shrink, as expressive of fear as when a trodden 
worm recoils, the old woman glancing once more on a 
little child that had tottered from its place on the floor, 
and brought a flower or two within its hand to place 
upon her knee, she hid her face again, and lost all 
sense of fear in the anguish of her deep and silent 
sorrow. But Tim, the child, not understanding what 
sorrow was, went back to his little wild-flower-made 
garden on the floor, and from thence had taken a slip 
of bough, or a flower, and given it to all within the 
room, even to the sullen idiot moping in a corner; and 
thinking, perhaps, in his childish heart, that Miss Flint 
ought to nave one too, he had timidly approached her, 
when the door opened, and the porter ushered in Mary 
Hart. " Oh, how pretty t how pretty 1 " exclaimed the 
boy, with infant rapture, beholding with dilated eyes 
the glowing rose in Mary's hand, that, filled with marsh- 
land lily odour, beside its own rare fragrance, had been 
plucked by Tobit from the brewery eaves ; but, as it 
happened that one of the Flint peculiarities was an 
astounding faith in, and certainty of, its own loveliness, 
that immaculate gentlewoman immediately considered 
this compliment to apply to her own face, not to the 
sweetest thing amongst the many which prodigal nature 
fashions to the hand of man. So this self-applied com- 
pliment touching the heart of Miss Flint, she imme- 
diately performed a wiry smirk with her mouth, and 
held out her hand of purity. 

" Oh, no ! no ! not you !" spoke the child, unhesi- 
tatingly: "you're ugly!" and so, without quite with- 
drawing his eager eyes from the rose, he ran back to his 
little garden, took up the only waterlily that lay within 
it, and going back to Mary, placed it within her hand, 
and held up his for the rose. He had it; and Mary, 
stooping down, saw not the rags of pauperism, but a 
human flower, more beautiful than the rose or lily. 
The truth, however, Tim, at that minute knocked a 
nail into thy pariah coffin, as fearless and outspoken 
truth has often done before, in the petty history of 
lender officialism. 
"The Board, the hon'rable and rispicted Board/' 



spoke Bump, the porter, throwing open wide the door : 
"fust cum, fust served — Flint" So saying, he turned 
and marched before that immaculate gentlewoman, who 
took this convenient opportunity to tuck up in the 
stoutest corner of her heart, due memory of the Bins of 
the forlorn, orphan child. Having placed Flint as one 
of the corner stones of the Board, Bump returned, 
bringing with him a lean, decrepit old woman. 

"As this here young 'un is a coming on us for board, 
edication, and the Lord knows what, he'd better be a 

gitting use to us, Mrs. Screw— so " Whereupon 

not waiting for a stronger incentive, Mrs. Screw began 
to perform certain evolutions about little Tim, of so 
extraordinary a kind, that he forthwith screamed 
lustily. Mrs. Screw looked viciously up at Bump; 
" Ay, ay, young feller, take yer fill on't whilst yer can, 
'cause sper-rits soon come down, as very proper they 
should, in Union-houses ; as is, as I may say, a blessed 
tender mother to that most wicious sin o' human natur 
— pauperism. Go on — go on, — there's contracts on our 
books for something besides brooms and brushes 1 ay ! 
ay ! oh ! oh ! oh!" 

But Tim, in nowise relishing this piece of informa- 
tion, only screamed the lustier, till Mary Hart coming 
to the rescue, the child was pacified at once. This 
injustice to official tenderness was raising Bump's wrath 
to the loudness of the north wind, when the old woman 
whispering " Madge— Madge," Mr. Bump nodded an 
assent, in about the same spirit as a parish nurse would 
consent to the fetching a twopenny sleeping draught, 
which twopence was to come out of her own pocket: 
and Madge came— a dull-faced, shambling creature of 
some twelve years old ; yet with a low-toned, and sweet, 
though hesitating voice, expressing abject fear, and 
telling pitiful, grim secrets of iron rule — not hard 
because .it was official, but because it was officialism 
brutalized by ignorance. With some ado, for he had 
almost sobbed himself to sleep on Mary's breast, Tim 
allowed Madge to take him in her arms. To this dull 
creature, used to no other, the workhouse was the 
world t and the strip of yard, seen from the window of 
this room, and the springing nettle, and the dock 
within it, the only things associated in her mind with 
the names of garden and flowers. She had never heard 
of the sea, though its roar came often on the wind, 
when it blew on winter nights ; nor of trees, nor of 
woods, nor of cities, nor of towns, nor of the world's 
wide space, nor of rivers, nor of mountains, nor of coun- 
tries green, and broad, and fruitful ; yet much of cate- 
chisms and outward forms, yet little of a God — pure, 
just, and most beneficent — who made not earth for 
workhouses, but for man, free, progressive, and uni- 
versal. Yet, to this blind creature earth was one large 
prison. So to her senses, and to those' of little Tim, 
the nettle grew apace, and the dock flourished in the 
sun ! 

In the meanwhile immaculate Miss Flint progressed 
favourably with the Board. Her presence took, her 
recommendations were sound ; the five letters she pro- 
duced from her accurately square bag— a mathema- 
tician's rule would have found its sides equal — were 
sealed with veritable coats of arms registered in the 
college; and her stitches and her pins, her visage, and 
her posture, were more, of course, to the majority of the 
Board, than her knowledge, or her heart. In fact, Tap- 
per, Nix, and Bull considered " aiming high" education 
a thing that would be about as suitable to pauperism 
as mahogany coffins, or pine-apples and champagne. 

"You see, madam," said Nubbs the chairman, who, 
being a retired barrister, liked on such occasions to ; 
make matters plain, "your duties will be double; for, 
considering how little it is necessary for paupers to 
know— why " 

"Oh! no, honoured gentlemen, (chaste curtsey of 
humility) of course in teaching I shouldn't go beyond 
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the sampler, one syllable, pothooks, and the cate- 
chism——" 

"And occasionally—" began Tapper. 

"The rod, gentlemen (a sweet smirk); oh! no—I 
shouldn't forget that," 

" I dare say not," cried Tobit. 

"Order, order/' cried the chairman, "and respect 
feelings so proper. Now, madam, as the parishes which 
form this onion wish, of course, to economize, and the 
amount of knowledge requisite to pauperism being so 
small, it is our design that this office should unite (as 
heretofore) the duties of both matron and schoolmis- 
tress : for the schoolmaster, as you understand, assists. 
Are you willing, therefore, to " 

" Oh dear, yes, sir/' interrupted and curtseyed Miss 
Flint. " Children, poor thingB, want little more than 
the rod, for they have no " 

" No hearts that yearn to lore and knowF asked 
Tobit, bitterly—" no tongues to fashion to words of 
truth— eh? no God to tell of in His purity and great- 
ness, nor how He fashioned flowers, and garlanded earth 
with them, for little children's hands, nor " 

"Pooh I pooh r cried the chairman ; " you are vision- 
ary, Mr. Tunn. Dealings with pauperism must be 
practical, Mr. Tunn. Madam, your recommendations 
laid before the board were very satisfactory ; the letters 
brought to-day the same, especially those from Lord 

, and the Dean of , and your presence pleasing. 

Tou may retire— we shall, I dare say, consider favour- 
ably, for it'B clearly the opinion of the majority of this 
board, that it doesn't do to over-educate paupers." Miss 
Flint retired in triumph, to count still more accurately 
the sins of little Tim. 

It seemed a farce after this that Mary Hart should be 
called. However, Mr. Bump did his duty, and ushered 
her before the Board. Her sole recommendation — one 
from a veritable parson Adams— had already been com- 
mented on ; and now, carrying no bag, or coat-of-arms- 
sealed letters, she presented- her humble Belf in the 
faded silk gown. 

" Tou are by birth a gentlewoman, I understand," 
spoke Nubbs, elevating his voice; "and having fa- 
voured us with your very humane notions touching the 
matronship, you would, of course, educate pauper chil- 
dren in the same humanitary style. Latin, arithmetic, 
and music, are your accomplishments, I dare sayr 

The indignant blood rose high to Mary's cheeks, but 
she softly answered that she understood all three, for 
she had been well bred and born. "As for pauper 
children, gentlemen," she continued, "when 1 consider 
that God fashioned them of the same flesh and spirit as 
those by accident of birth the children of the rich and 
great — when I consider that it is ignorance that makes 
pauperism what it is, and that out of ignorance good 
cannot spring ; though I might not teach Latin, still I 
would teach all of knowledge that should make children 
as God designed, innocent and truthful ; and I do not 
think, if I should play to them on the old spinet I still 
possess, or guide their voices, or tell them of the 
flowers and fields, I should make them worse, or " 

" Of course, no rod/' interrupted Tapper. 

" Never mind troubling yourself for an answer, ma- 
dam," cried the chairman, "that will do. Tou may 
retire." Words from Tobit were useless; and in some 
five minutes after Mary Hart had retired, Priscilla 
Flint was duly elected to be matron and schoolmistress 
to the Union-house of Organfull. v 

Mary Hart's last hope for bread was gone. Nor could 
the brewer's savoury dinner, nor the fragrance of the 
roses in the thatch, cheer the sorrow of knowledge 
crushed low by the triumph of ignorance ; and as for 
Madge and little Tim, the nettle grew apace, and the 
dock flourished in the dews of the chill night air. 

SlLVBBFXV. 

(To be continued.) 



MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

BT HSHBT V. CHOBLBT. 
No. L — SVGLI8H 0OVO8. 

Thbbi is small fear that any one selecting this 
organ of communication with the public, should belong 
to the company of those whose ideas of enjoyment 
comprehend exclusion; who would restrict the plea- 
sures of imagination in their highest and purest form, 
to the persons whose means and opportunities give them 
the first choice of the " rich viands and the pleasurable 
wine,"—" the purple and the fine linen " of life. But 
when we begin so largely, as at present, to occupy our- 
selves in bringing Art within the reach of every one, 
it is fitting that, from time to time, certain truths 
should be pointed out; certain distinctions drawn: 
since, however familiar they be in one province or parish 
of Her Majesty's lieges, they may have yet to be appre- 
hended and rightly considered in districts more newly 
reclaimed and colonized. 

With regard to Art, this is peculiarly necessary; inas- 
much as, every twenty years, some new modification o 
form or purpose is made necessary by changes in our 
social habits, or brought out by the steady progress of 
mechanical invention. Is it not difficult, for instance, 
to perceive how architecture, employed largely in the 
service of the Civil Engineer, will strike out combina- 
tions entirely different from those produced during the 
epoch when she was chiefly servant to the Priest or the 
Noble 1 How largely, again, a new manner of arranging 
private houses, or a new spirit of pride and self-respect 
shown in the decoration of public buildings, can influ- 
ence the Painter, and compel him to cabinet-work ; or 
invite him to those grand tasks his ancestors would 
have starved themselves to be permitted to execute — 
we are hourly seeing. Not less is Music subject to 
manners; to changes of religious opinions; to the 
intercourse promoted by peace; to the excitements 
provoked by war. At one time the church shall mo- 
nopolize her; then the theatre; subsequently the 
chamber. At one time the art shall form a needful 
feature in the education of every " compleat gentleman ;'* 
at another, it shall be sneered out of all reputable and 
intellectual company, by the wits who love the Bound 
of their own sweet voices better than that of " any lute 
or soft recorder," and shall take refuge among the fools 
of quality— in the garret of a small-coal man, or the 
boudoir of a kept mistress ! Then, again,— may I not 
say now ?— after forty years of the greatest disrepute 
(howsoever general its fashion), we shall find poets and 
philanthropists once more contemplating Music without 
jealousy or disdain; and the People— who may be 
always trusted with its own cause — experimentally 
and contemplatively recurring to it in a thousand 
varied forms, — for pleasure, relaxation, and as an 
adjunct to social good-fellowship. As a cheap luxury 
it is rapidly gaining ground in England : — therefore the 
present is eminently the time to distinguish what is 
genuine from what is counterfeit; what is attainable 
from what can never be reached. - 

Much, however, that passes for a love of Music, is a 
questionable, not to say spurious, commodity. The 
feeling that poetry (or rhyme) gains, rather than loses, 
by being recited in pleasant tones, which lend them- 
selves easily to the expression of tender emotions, or 
heroic inspirations, or fierce passions,— the sensibility 
to such recurrence of sound at regular intervals, as 
makes the ear follow the blacksmith's anvil, or the 
descent of flails in a barn, or the clack of the mill ; on 
the strength of which, and nothing more, ninety out 
of a hundred hearers are able to enjoy Music when 
in certain companionship, and therefore profess to 
judge the art, — are merely incomplete instincts; which 
time and culture may, or may not, mature into full 
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understanding. That in no love of Music, deserving the 
name, to which combinations of sound, in themselves, 
are not grateful, when divorced from immortal verse ; 
or when separated from all associations of the army on its 
march or the dancers round the May-pole. The large 
number of persons who are discomposed by instrumental 
music, and calling it " joenit/fc," mean, at once, to be 
very critical and self-praising, are but in the state of the 
child, who loves gay colours and representations of 
familiar objects, better than such works of the great 
painters, as fascinate the eye of a young Reynolds 
and Landseer, though he be, as yet, unable to give a 
reason for " the faith that is in him. 1 ' Whether they 
have, or have not, capacities which, with opportunity 
and judicious culture, will carry them far in enjoyment 
and knowledge of the art, is another question. 

Let not the writer be conceived as either satirizing 
or depreciating those pleasures of the mixed order just 
adverted to. It is, however, of importance that they 
should be explicitly denned — their existence be clearly 
stated, and allowed for, alike by the master spirits who 
have to direct and to charm the public, and by the 
many who are so eager at this present juncture to give 
ihe Art a place in their scheme of Life's " easements " — 
as Jeannie Deans phrased it And this done, it 
becomes a pleasant task to value, according to its 
order, each of the popular forms which Music takes ; 
and to offer such hints, explanations, and fantasies, as 
shall not hinder enjoyment ; but may, possibly, in some 
trifling degree assist the understanding of those who 
listen. At this time, let me speak of English songs, the 
popular desire for which was never greater than at the 
present moment. The very small number of good ones 
—of compositions even meriting the name — which are 
current, is worth inquiring into; for the Italianized 
melodies of our new-school, or no-school, of opera- 
writers, are no more English than the gondolier-songs 
by Perrucchini, or the modinhos and boleros which 
excite to raptures the Fords of our own Hand-book days, 
as they did the Beckfords, when the Grand Tour was 
but for " the few" — no more English than the part-song 
which the tourist snatches while sweeping down the 
Rhine at night, when the day's vintage is done— or than 
the French romance, which, having done duty in ten 
vaudevilles — thanks to Dejazet, or Doche, or Achard — 
passes out from the theatres into the common air of the 
Boulevard. Messrs. Balfe, and Wallace, and Loder, 
and Lavenu, one and all, emulate foreign models — 
think of the melody first, or, it may be, of Miss Poole's 
E, or of Mr. Harrison's G flat, (with a far-off glance at 
the barrel-organs,) and let the unfortunate words take 
their chance. The total disdain of English accent 
amounts to the sublime, in too many of their efforts ; 
and bo general is it — to say nothing of the wondrous 
quality of the rhymes they set, seemingly without " if," 
" but," or remonstrance — that when a Mrs. Shaw makes 
her appearance, whose articulation of the text is one of 
the chief charms of her musical performance, the effect 
of emphasis upon unemphatic words, of the music 
pausing when the sense goes on, or of the sense con- 
tinuing when the music pauses, becomes so absurd that 
we are tempted to think of a setting of the Pence-table, 
the Indian Meal Book, or the Hints on Etiquette by 
Aywyos the incomparable — with complacency, and as 
within the range of possibilities ! 

This was not so in the good days of English song. 
The lyrics then chosen by the musician were not only 
musical, but poetical. Ben Jonson, and Herrick, and 
Waller, were something more noticeable, as writers, 

than Messrs. ana — , whose namby-pamby, 

and bad English (howsoever grand the lithograph on the 
title-page) load the counters of our publishers. Turning 
over a book of " Ayres," by Harry Lawes, the other day, 
I was struck by the quaint and felicitous elegance of the 
words, even more than the simplicity and sweetness of 



the music Again, later, when Purcell flourished, 
Dryden was writing opera-books. Handel worked with 
Congreve and Gay ; Arne with Shenstone — and his " Ar- 
taxerxes" was set to words freely imitated, if not trans- 
lated, from that master of musical thoughts, Metastasis 
And though the lyrists of " the Augustan age " were 
more resonant, and less fanciful, than befits our present 
taste in lyric poetry— though Dryden, when rhyming 
for music, appear always in "his singing perruque" 
and Congreve be thought, in his " Semele," to beat time 
wi th " a clouded cane f and though the Leasowe ruralities 
of Shenstone are now smiled at as pure cockney (not 
pure country) "notions" of green fields and purling 
streams — there is yet a stamen, a purpose, a colour, 
character, and careful finish, in the weakest effusion 
which the weakest of these laid before his coadjutor, the 
musician, which makes us understand why their joint 
labours live, while " The light of other days" is faded — 
and " The marble halls" are well nigh completely for- 
saken — and " You'll remember me," with its yawning 
cadences, suggesting a drowsy, rather than an im- 
passioned Strephon, is already far on its way "to 
Lethe's wharf, or to that haunt of frivolous dulness, 
which bears no small affinity to the land of Nod, and 
the regions of Oblivion — the great city of Vienna ! 

Yes : it is in a careful choice of words that the 
musician must rest some of his hope to sink deep into 
a nation's heart ; and, next, in his own intelligent 
relish of them. So far as the song goes, he ought 
neither to efface nor to be enslaved by the Poet : the 
two are fellow-workers — to adapt Dr. Franklin's well- 
known figure— halves of the same pair of scissors. 
This is overlooked on the other side by many of our 
best trained young Englishmen : those, I mean, who 
fancy themselves superior to working for the play- 
house-galleries and the streets ; and who, by way of 
avoiding the characterless frivolity to which allusion 
has just been made, de-nationalize themselves in a severer 
and less attractive fashion: choosing to imitate the 
Germans — a proceeding in every respect disastrous, 
since it tends to the sacrifice of melody, the overlaying 
of the text with elaborate accompaniments ; the best 
result being grim copy-work. It is forgotten by them 
that our "cousins" are further advanced in musical 
science than we : better prepared to relish what may 
be called the separate language of the art, which gives 
a sense to sound, unaccompanied by words ; that, more- 
over, as a nation, they have the most rugged and 
harshest voices— are, simply, the worst song-singers of 
Europe ; and thus are disposed to lean upon declama- 
tion, richly and appropriately supported, than to be 
curious after melody :— that their very poetry will bear 
a weight of music, so to say, which ours will not. It is 
forgotten, above all, that the German composers who 
live among the people as song-writers, do so in right of 
their fine, sweet, and simple inventions, yet more than 
the graver (not to say more far-fetched) combinations, 
which will always engage and satisfy the intellectual 
listener. Thus Weber is popular, and Spohr not. Thus 
Beethoven, in spite of the dramatic intensity of his 
"Fidelio"— as a whole work unparagoned— circulates 
" among the masses/' in right of his instrumental— not 
his vocal — works. Thus Schubert, who, possibly, 
brought more passion, power, skill, and sweetness, to 
bear upon a brief poem than any one who ever under- 
took to clothe verses with music, is only public pro- 
perty on the strength of his simplest efforts, such as his 
"Ave Maria," (to Scott's hymn,) his " Ungeduld" or 
his exquisite Shaksperian setting of " Hark ! the 
Lark 1" (never to be forgotten by those who have heard 
Adelaide Eemble sing it !) So that the clever, but some- 
what perverse party, who were, some ten years ago, 
" Young England," have lost themselves as song-writers, 
by following a wrong path. It may be apprehended 
that Dr. Arne's " Where the bee sucks," and " When 
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fbrced from dear Hebe to go," will be heard long after 
the dismal settings of mystical inverted passages from 
Shelley and Keats are casting a shade more melancholy 
than musical over the interior of Mr.Goldthumb's trunks. 
Such speculations will not be caviare at a moment, 
when, among other efforts of the cheap movements, 
Music is taking her part; when ballad entertainments 
and oratorios, well-trained orchestras, and magnificent 
solo players, accessible to all such as command a shil- 
ling— -show, not merely the immense competition in 
" the profession," but also bear witness to the eagerness 
and interest of the public. — I would have the musician 
aspire to something better by way of rhyme, than the 
verse of Mr. Catnach can furnish : to something more 
real, more distinct, more fresh in its imagery — than 
those wonderful arrangements of M trilling hearts," 
" swelling bosoms," " clouding feelings," and " shroud- 
ing memories," which are made up in " the Lane" and 
the "Garden," with not half the care, neatness, and 
probability which attends the confection of the third 
Fairy's robe, — or the building in the last scene of a panto- 
mime of that stately Pleasure Dome, out of which some 
celestial being is to close the story with a celestial 
tag. Happily, though Barry Cornwall has told us in 
the preface to his delicious Treasury of Song, that 
"England has been singularly barren of song* 
writers," the musician need not seek far for his play- 
fellows. We have lyrics by the score, the sayina of 
which would have made a singer's fortune in the dayB 
of Beard, or Miss Brent Many of our lyrists, too, now 
write with a deep respect for music; and are thus more 
likely to come near the due adaptability, than such as, 
from the fulness of their hearts, so enrich their strains, 
that no further touch of colour can be laid upon them 
by any fellow labourer. Had there been sufficient ap- 
preciation of these matters, we should, ere this, have 
had operas from Moore— from Leigh Hunt— from Barry 
Cornwall — each, it may be presupposed, being willing 
to do his "spiriting," under conditions, which are, 
essentially, little more fettering than those of the 
Italian sonnet We should hardly have permitted to 
die in comparative obscurity, one of the most delicious 
versifiers and most fanciful poets of any day— George 
Darley. As his very name will be strange to many who 
read this, and as the quality of the above praise may 
therefore excite suspicion in those who conceive them- 
selves well read in poetry, let me justify myself and 
pleasure our friends by a specimen of a song of the 
right quality ; a love-song, but how different from the 
opera-trash with which we have been deluged ! — " 

Sweet in her green dell the Flower of Beauty ■lumbers, 
Lulled by the feint breeset sighing through her heir. 
Sleeps she, and hears not the melancholy numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute amid the lonely air? 
Down from the high clifit the rirulet is teeming, 
To wind round the willow-banks that lure him from shore. 
O that, in tears, from my rocky prison streaming, 
I, too, could glide to the bower of my lore I 

Ah! where the woodbines with sleepy arms hare wound her, 
Opes she her eye-lids at the dream of my lay ; 
Listening, like the dove, while the fountains echo round her, 
To her lost mate's call in the forests far away ! 

Come, then, my Bird! for the peace thou ever bearest, 
Still heaven's messenger of comfort to me I 
Come ! this fond bosom — my feithfulest— my fairest- 
Bleeds with its death-wound, but deeper yet for thee 1 

There are few, I imagine, so dull of ear and so gross 
of fancy as not to be charmed by the dainty elegance 
and exquisite music of the above. Perhaps, on some future 
day, I may recall a few other English songs, or snatches 
of song, by various hands and on various themes, more 
clearly to illustrate the amount of our riches, and the 
short-sighted want of enterprise of our musicians, being 
persuaded that our public is not unprepared to listen. 
The public of St. James's and May Fair throngs to look 
at the grimaces of the mock negroes— -to listen to the 



rhymed " chronicles of small-beer " they sing, calling it- 
self verse— and to be enchanted by the rattling of their 
bones, and the thrum of their banjoes ; but the public 
of Sadler's Wells and the Surrey Theatre prefer 
Shakspere, and Beaumont and Fletcher, to Kotaebue 
and the author of "London Assurance." And the 
public of the provincial Mechanics' Institutes did not 
find Tennyson's " May Queen " too abstruse and high- 
flown when it was sweetly and clearly said in song by 
simple Abby Hutchinson. On "this hint" I shall 
continue to speak, urging the lovers of cheap music to 
demand true poetry, not jingle from the singer— and 
good composition, not stale Italian airs, or grim second- 
hand German combinations, from the musicians of fing- 



THE PEASANT SUBJECTS OF THE CITIZEN 
KING. 

A Letter from a Labourer of the Vallee Noire to the Editors of a 
certain Journal. 

from thi ranroH or gboboi sajto. 

(Translated for HowiWi Journal.) 

It is said among us, that you publish a journal, the 
object of which is to enlighten us on many subjects 
which, up to the present time, have been very dark 
indeed. I have heard that you would permit even the 
poorest villager to pour out to you his sorrows and his 
ideas (the same things now-tvdavB). Therefore, I take 
my pen in my hand, begging you to excuse me if I do 
not understand very well how to turn a sentence ; and 
if I say, for want of knowing better, some things that 
the law forbids us to think. 

In racking my brains to find out the reason why so 
many miseries overtake us that nobody complains o£ 
and nobody tells the king of, I think I have found it 
out, and I will not be sluggish enough to shrink from 
disclosing it. Yes, I have found out the right answer 
to the riddle ; and if it is not the truth, I will forfeit 
my baptism. This is it : they maintain that the re- 
volution did us a great deal of good, and brought 
us vast advantages. We believed it, too; and when 
we found ourselves without lords, without priests, 
without tithes, and without feudal service, we imagined 
that we were going to be as free and as merry 
as the larks in the fields. We were deceived, as I 
am a man ! I do not know how it was contrived ; but 
with the empire, with the restoration, and above all, 
with the Bevolution of the year 'Thirty, behold how 
feudalism, tithes, serfdom, and even statute-labour, — 
yes, even Btatute-labour,— all these have fallen back upon, 
us. Nothing is changed but the names. The feudal system 
— this is the absolute power of him who has possessions 
over him who has none. Tithe — this is taxation, which 
only secures advantages for the rich, never for the 
poor. Serfdom — this is our Btate of poverty, which 
gives us over to the tender mercy of the money-holder 
and the farmer. And statute-labour — this is our obliga- 
tion to pay rates towards undertakings styled "works 
of public utility." 

Be good enough to think a little: if the rich — 
whether they are great, middling, or little— are not our 
feudal lords ; and if we have not become again "la gent 
taillable et corvtaUe a merd,* as they used to say when 
I was young ; I remember it still. There are no fortified 
castles now, it is true ; but oh 1 how strong and solid 
for the defence of the class that wields it, has money — 
or capital, as it is called now— become 1 and how subtle, 
how tractable, how stinging it is— that yellow money — 
which permits everything to some, and forbids every- 
thing to others ! We had formerly only one lord to a 
village— we have ten, twenty, thirty at present. They 
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are not all residents ; we do not know them all. There 
are some of them that we have never seen— that we 
cannot flatter ourselves we shall ever soften or persuade, 
for we shall never see them. 

Some of them are deputies ; and pleading in the 
Chambers for the rich, bring many an evil on the poor 
man, who does not even know their names, and who has 
not (as in former times) the consolation, such as it was, of 
inwardly bestowing maledictions on Monsieur le Comte, 
or Monsieur le Marquis, the lord of his district. 
Some of them are bankers ; and we see no more of 
them than of the others. They regulate the rate of 
interest, they cause money to be dear, and whoever is 
forced to borrow is sure to be ruined. And below these 
there is the class of small proprietors, who have all 
manner of power over us, besides the power of money ; 
because from among them we are forced to choose our 
mayors and their assistants, our municipal councillors ; 
in short, our chiefs and our masters. They no longer 
make use of our throats to hang us, nor of our shoulders 
to beat us, nor of our women by "seignorial rights ;" 
but they make use of our stomachs to leave them fast- 
ing, of our arms to make them work for their advantage, 
for wages three times too small. And as for our wives, 
our sisters, our daughters— oh ! hypocrites ! you well 
know that a crown, a silk apron, a little ease, and grati- 
fication of vanity, sometimes— alas, that it should be 
so ! — the poverty of the poor mother of a family, will 
make them do viler things than the ancient right, the 
true name of which I know, but will not say. If that 
ancient right humiliated us, and debased us, it brought 
us less sorrow of heart. It was possible to believe that 
those poor creatures of the good God had yielded, 
through fear and superstition ; for they imagined that 
the feudal lord was more than a man ; when they did 
not respect him like an angel, they feared him like a 
devil. Now, the devil has made himself a common 
man: he walks around our houses, in' hat and great 
coat, and we distrust him less. But, in truth, we ought 
to distrust him more ; for if you should attempt to defend 
your poor flock, who can say that this rich marauder, who 
fears neither Gtod nor devil— who laughs at scandal as 
he laughs at the priest, and at the law which is made and 
used by him and for him, — will not ruin you by ejecting 
you from the house which he has let to you, by claiming 
back the money which he has lent to you (I will not say at 
what rate of interest) ; finally, by refusing you the work 
that you cannot live without) Shut your eyes, all will 
go well ; open them, you will go (if so it pleases him) to 
ruin. Thus you live, always in fear, not of one only, as 
in former times, who (at least when, by good chance, 
well-disposed,) protected you against his neighbours; 
but of twenty and thirty masters, who will all support 
one another against you, if necessary. 

As for taxation, and the rates for public works, look 
a little, good people, if these are not, under other 
names, feudal service and statute labour i To whom 
do they go 1 To what purpose are they applied 1 To 
what people do they bring advantages, this money and 
this work which they take from usl They say that 
the money provides for our being well governed ! 
What share have we? we who have no votes in the 
benefits of a good government t Was it we who esta- 
blished it 1 Does it render us any account of its pro- 
ceedings 1 Do we know what goes on in it 1 They say 
that those poor rich people are in dreadful danger of 
not becoming richer ; and that, if every one who has 
an office or place in the nation does not run to their 
aid, they shall die of grief. But who is there that will, 
some fine day, undertake the defence of little property 
against great 1 — it is my opinion that it will be a long 
time first — and the defence of no property, that is to 
say, of the life of the poor, against all proprietors, little 
and great. Oh ! I do not see that there is any desire 
to receive the Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. They 



say that we are too stupid and ignorant to know what 
we want, or what we ought to have ; they say that we 
have consented to this government, because we have 
not rebelled against it. We are not turbulent God 
knows ! we, in this country of ours, have but little rage 
or evil words among us. They say, besides, in the 
government newspaper, that there is no cause to feel 
embarrassment about the lower classes, seeing that 
there are the police, and the military, and cannon, and 
great fortifications to prevent us from making a move- 
ment 

It is to this that I wished to come ; it is to all these 
fine expenses towards which each of us pays his little 
part— upon the giain of salt that he pots in his pot, 
upon the air that he breathes through his little cabin 
window, upon the license for his poor little trade, upon 
the four or five bad pieces of furniture that he has not 
always been able to pay for; in short, upon whatever is 
most necessary to his poor life. Again, we pay the police 1 
for what 1 for guarding against thieves, those who have 
something to be stolen ; for, as to us, we fear nothing ; 
thieves are not so stupid as to come to our homes. We 
pay the soldiers. Are we at war with the English, the 
Prussians or the Russians 1 Must we keep so many 
troops for the few volleys of cannon that have been 
heard these thirty years ? But it appears that the rich 
people who keep shops at Paris, choose that there should 
be plenty of soldiery to take care of them. We pay the 
functionaries of government. Oh ! on that subject I 
should have much to say before I could finish showing 
you all the good they do us. This shall be left for 
another occasion. But I have still statute-labour to 
prove to you, and there I am quite ready. 

For whose use are the rates for public works] for 
whose use are the roadB? Not for us, good people, who 
Bpoil none, and who do not want great public roads for 
our wooden shoes ! It is not the cart, nor the carriage, 
nor the oxen, nor the horse, nor even the ass of the day- 
labourer which disturbs the levels, and hollows the 
ruts. The day-labourer has none of all these. A nar- 
row, straight pathway would serve his purpose better. 
It is the proprietor ; it is the farmer ; it is ne who has 
crops to lay up, and beasts to take to market ; it is all 
these who cry out for roads, and who send us to go and 
break the stones. 

Ton see, then, that the poor is at the mercy of the 
rich, as formerly the weak was at the mercy of the 
strong. Ton see, then, that as one misery has taken 
the place of another, nothing is gained ; in the same 
way that a burden which has only changed its name is 
no pleasanter to carry at one time than at another. 

But I have not done enumerating our troubles and 
our anxieties. Tou shall Bee now that evils are coming 
upon us worse than ever, and that every poor man is 
about to be put to the question, to know whether, hav- 
ing something, he has a right to live ; or whether, hav- 
ing nothing, it is not incumbent upon him to throw 
himself into the river with a stone round his neck, to 
make room. I wish to take your advice about it, to 
know if I should not do better to make up my mind 
at once and kill myself, with all my family, before the 
new griefs and the anxious weariness begin that will 
force us to it by little and little. 

In the ancient order of things, we had our commons, 
the sacred and inalienable property of the poor, as our 
old priest used to say ; and our lords never thought of 
selling them. They might have done it in certain 
cases, but they had not ventured it We had enough to 
do to defend them from encroachments and claims; but 
our lords did not alwayB gain their causes, and the law 
of '93 made them hear reason whether they would 
or not 

So we soon got the habit of regarding as our own 
those "waste and empty lands" as they were called. 
We each bought five or six poor animals, or fewer if wt 
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could not do so much; and from that moment, seeing 
it appeared as if we should never be cheated ont of them, 
ire made our children Bhepherds; we got wool to clothe 
us from our sheep, milk and cheese to feed us from oar 
goats, and from our poultry or pigs a little revenue of 
twenty, thirty, or forty crowns a year. This saved ns from 
misery ; this made ns and our poor children sure of the 
means of living. For indeed, calculate what a poor 
labourer burdened with a family gains and consumes, 
and you will see that it is as clear as the word of God, 
that without our little live stock, we could not exist 
The least that a man consumes of rye or barley bread, 
costs fifty francs a year. Suppose he has a wife, a father 
or mother, and only three children to feed. When a 
peasant has only five people upon his shoulders, he is 
very happy—very happy ! This is what misery makes 
one say and think — but let that pass. Put the total 
expense at the lowest possible, a family must have two 
hundred and fifty francs to live on, without any 
other luxury but bread and water, without fire-wood, 
and without candles. I have not counted soap, nor the 
salt that we use to make of a little clear water peasant's 
soup. It is not that this makes the bread better, but it 
prevents it from choking you : and something warm in 
the stomach makes a pretence of soup. % 

Now, let us see about our wages : tenpence a day in 
summer, fivepence in winter. Take out Sundays 
and holidays, and frosty weather when we cannot work 
the ground ; if we get to two hundred franca a year, I 
defy us to exceed it by a single crown. Will they say 
that it is enough, and that we can exist 1 You must 
Buppose then that we have no debts ; and yet if we do 
not begin housekeeping with some furniture, we must 
get in debt to buy it. You must suppose too that we 
are never ill, and constant health has not been the lot of 
any man that I know of. Be stopped from work only 
one week, and yon are in debt. Be stopped three 
months, and you are ruined. Be stopped a year, and 
you are lost. Turn lame, and you are dead. Being ill, 
do not hope to pay the doctor. They are all good and 
charitable in our country, that is the least I can Bay of 
them. But they must be very rich indeed to supply us 
all with drugs, and to give us a little meat and some 
wine, which we should want to strengthen us up again. 
The more generous and honourable they are, the longer 
they remain poor, or the sooner they become so. It is 
the fate of all those who have a good heart, to come very 
soon to the end of their power to do good in this world, 
where people are ready enough to allow them to work, 
but Blow to do likewise themselves. Illness, then, is 
misery and pauperism. 

But this is not all. There is, besides, the want of work. 
I have always heard people say to the poor, "work!** I 
have never seen that this gave them work when there 
was none to be had. The more property is divided 
around us, that is, the more people there are in tolerably 
easy circumstances, the more useless do those become 
who have nothing; and, let them say what they will, I 
sec clearly that these are always the largest number. 

There are then, besides the ordinances of the Church, 
besides illness and accidents, forced stoppages from 
work. There is not a single labourer who has not 
suffered heavily from all these things. Once in debt, 
we never can get out of debt. The man who has 
no security to give, has no resource but among usurers. 
He cannot pay the interest. At the end of two' or three 
years they strip him of nis furniture and all he has : 
the debt is paid by this means, but he must begin 
again ; and when a man has once been in misfortune he 
does not easily obtain credit for ten crowns to save him 
from being turned out of doors, though his old father 
or mother be infirm, his poor wife sickly, or nursing, 
and his children nearly naked. 

This is, I think, a sufficiently hard lot. Well ! we 
have been partly saved from it hitherto in our country, 



thanks to the common pasture grounds. I cannot con- 
ceive then what can have entered the head of govern- 
ment to authorize all the municipal councils to shut 
up, enclose, or sell the commons. They have taken 
away from the poor man his portion on the common 
ground ; they have forced him to dispose of his animals; 
they have reduced him to make of himself— what 1 a 
poacher! no, for game is so well protected now that a 
lark costs fifty francs to the poor fellow who catches it 
—What? a beggar) no, for begging has just been for- 
bidden. They have built among us an establishment 
in which there are sixty beds for six thousand poor ; and 
those who may dislike to stay there, or who cannot be 
admitted, will go to prison if they stop at the threshold of 
a door to ask for a morsel of bread.— What then? a thief 
and robber, until the galleys and the guillotine follow. 

There are certain good people who endeavour to lay us 
asleep with reasoning. " My children," say they, "you do 
not understand the thing at alL To whom are the com- 
monsto besoldt— to yourselves t It is perfectly free to you 
to buy, each, your little portion, to enclose it, to feed 
your animals in it, or to sow it, and to become proprietors. 
This will be delightful for you who have never been 
proprietors before I This will give you satisfaction, 
civu rights, consequence. Ton never would have found 
an opportunity of buying without this. At least, yon 
will get land cheap, and, perhaps, a time to pay for it" 

Ah 1 depart from us with your sophistries 1 He who 
has nothing, can buy nothing; and if he obtain 
credit, in these times, it is his ruin. We too well 
know what borrowing is; — with interest at fifteen and 
twenty per cent.,lawyer's expenses and repayment, that is 
to say, the seizure of our goods ! Unhappily, your flat- 
teries have caught many of us; and you have persuaded 
many a poor fellow that the sale of the commons would 
make his fortune. Meanwhile you enclose them ; you 
cut down our old familiar trees, which gave us walnuts 
out of their green shade, and you sell them for the bene- 
fit of the corporation, as you would sell the soil to lay 
out roads which are of use only to you ; would increase 
the establishment of armed rural police, who are only 
required to protect you ; would cringe to power by voting 
rates for public works, which bring profit to this or 
that elector, who will take care to pay you for your 
complaisance another time, &c I should never have 
finished if I told all that is done for you, and is not 
done for us, by the taxes that you lay upon us. 

Besides, let me add, you deceive us when you promise 
that we shall become rich by becoming proprietors. 
You make some unfortunate men swallow this false- 
hood, and they hasten their ruin by assisting with all 
their might at the destruction which you call, I believe, 
the allotment of the land. The simpletons !— they do 
not perceive that, with their little morsel of meadow, 
they cannot rear cattle ! Cattle love to range ; they 
will not eat, they cannot live upon a bushel-full of 
grass ; that with their morsel of field, they cannot 
grow corn. Without cattle, they will have no ma- 
nure. The common required neither manure nor cul- 
tivation; the numbers of animals feeding upon it were 
sufficient for it. What will you ferm with ? You have 
neither oxen nor plough ; vou must borrow them from 
the rich at the cost of five francs each time. And when 
you are blighted, flooded, hailed upon, who will repair 
the damage 1 The little you may save from one good 
year will not be sufficient to lay by against a bad one; 
and then, every separate kind of cattle must have its 
shepherd or herdsman. On the common a single boy 
could take care of all. 

If you could but aU see the truth, instead of buying 
patches of common, you would makeonegreat, one single 
common with the small contribution of each ; and if you 
would till it and work upon it aU together, and without 
jealousy and distrust of one another, you might see your- 
selves perhaps become richer than all your neighbours. 
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Bat this would need, not only that yon Bhould see 
the truth, yon must know besides the meaning of the 
" love of onr neighbour," and must be persuaded that 
we ought not to try to devour one another. And then 
it would be necessary that this should be done with a 
true heart, in perfect harmony, and with the endeavour 
to please God. If I spoke this way in our village they 
would say that I was mad : and if I spoke so elsewhere, 
I should perhaps fare still worse. 

What is to come of it, however, if the clever people 
who write so much about it, do not find some way out 
for us? What with the enclosure law, the game law, 
and the mendicity law, I do not know that we shall long 
have enough to buy a rope to hang ourselves. They 
reply to our complaints, that the middle class have the 
right and the power; that property must be respected ; 
and that the interest of the little is the same as the 
interest of the great But, I say that what they call 
the "little," is very "great" to us; and that in their 
way of looking at things, the greatest numbers are so 
little, so very little, that they take no account of them. 
A pretty calculation it is, to say, there are five men out 
of a thousand that we have satisfied, and that are in a 
position to become richer and richer ! If the 995 others 
are not satisfied, let them go somewhere else. And 
where shall they go, if it is everywhere the same 1 

This is what we are reduced to, then, to ask what is 
to become of us, of people who wUi not answer, and who 
even think us very insolent for daring to ask such a 
question. When they wish to pacify us they say, " You 
will die of hunger, it is true ; but you will have a beau- 
tiful church, that will do honour to your pastor. You 
will never taste meat ; bat yoa will have a neat market- 
place, where you will have the pleasure of seeing it ex- 
posed to sale : this will do honour to your mayor. You 
wUi be put in jail if you take it in your head to leave 
your commune, because you cannot leave it except in 
the capacity of a vagabond ; but you will have under 
your eyes a very fine road : this will do honour to your 
work. Yoa will not be able to teach your children to 
read ; but you will have a school out of which you will 
see issue the children of your rich neighbours, learned, 
clever, ready for everything, and capable of shutting 
you in your jail with a touch of their finger : this will 
do honour to your municipal corporation ! You, per- 
haps, do not believe in the Mass (toe do not) ; but vou 
will have a priest, whom you will help us to establish 
in a pretty parsonage, and thiB will attract visitors to 
the place ; it will also serve the purpose of such a one 
who sella wine, and such a one who will set up a baker's 
shop ; and of such a one who will bring custom to the 
baker, as another will to the publican. All four will 
be ruined some day or another; but others will take 
their place, and so trade gets on. Finally, while you eat 
your black bread you will have the pleasure of seeing us 
eat our white bread : this will do honour to your patience." 

It is very well, my dear neighbours i Follow your 
own way and take your ease. Have a house of 
your own, a good white house, with a stone staircase 
and two floors, transparent glass, vine-branches for 
fuel, meat in the pot, and wine in the cellar ; a clever, 
economical wife, strong and well fed, that she may serve 
yon well and diligently; no children asking for bread 
instead of going to sleep, to cry by your bolster, or 
clamour at your door ; yours will go to school, with shoes 
on their feet, and books under their arms. 

As to us, who have nearly lost everything, and who 
are going to lose the rest to provide you with these 
amusements, we ask you what sacrifice you will make to 
give us some compensation] We do not know what to 
point out to yon, since yon have rendered us powerless, 
and say that this is all for the best But you who are so 
learned, and whom the government teaches and advises 
so well, perhaps yoa may think of some little thing. 
We wait 



THE BEGINNING AND END OF MRS. MUG- 

GERIDGFS WEDDING-DINNER. 

BT makt Howrrr. 

It was quite a pleasure to peep into Mrs. Muggeridge'B 
house, because it was so clean and so well-furnished. 
It had three front windows and a door ; on the door 
was a brass-plate, as bright as leather and whitening 
could make it; and on this plate was engraved, 
" J. Muggeridge, Gardener n (it was a little bit of vanity, 
and all the neighbours said so) ; and there were nice 
white-fringed roller-blinds in the windows, the tassels of 
which were tied up in little frilled bags, and snow-white 
dimity curtains, besides, in the chambers. The house- 
floor was as bright as mopping every morning could 
make its red bricks ; and every afternoon two yards 
of smart carpeting were laid down before the fire. The 
mahogany case of the eight-day clock, and the mahogany 
chest of drawers, which stood in the kitchen, were rubbed 
till they shone like looking-glasses. This clock and 
chest of drawera were the pride of Mrs. Muggeridge's 
kitchen ; for these, with various articles of tin ware — 
all block-tin ! — together with a bedstead and bedding, 
were her own contribution to the house-plenishing when 
she was married — to say nothing of a five and a ten- 
pound Bank of England bill, which she kept in a little 
red housewife, and which she had saved partly in service 
and partly by dress-making, in which she was very clever. 
Someway or other this clock and chest of drawers held 
a place in her heart ; and yet, let it not be imagined that 
she had a small heart for all that— for, besides clock and 
chest of drawers, let me see how many other things, 
animate and inanimate, this heart of hers held. First 
and foremoBt came John Muggeridge — her first and her 
last love, as she always called him- -a stout-built, ruddy- 
complexioned, brave-hearted man, of five-and-thirty ; * 
secondly, her two healthy, merry children, the youngest 
of which was nearly five— children that always looked 
clean and wholesome, even when grubbing up to the 
eyes in the dust of the little back garden ; thirdly, the 
\itt\t front garden, with white cockle-shells set all round 
its borders, and its fine carnations, double-stocks, and 
mignonette ; and fourthly, her house, and all that it 
held — pots and pans included ; and then I will leave it 
to any jury of intelligent readers whether Mrs. Mugge- 
ridge had a small heart or not 

It would have put any cynic into good humour to have 
seen John Muggeridge's arrival at home on a Saturday 
evening. Clean, and bright, and cheerful as things 
looked in an ordinary way, they were made to look ten 
times brighter to welcome that time. The flower-pots 
in the windows were quite dazzling with red-lead ; the 
clock and chest of drawers had an additional polish ; 
the windows were cleaned ; the fire burned brightly ; 
the kettle was boiling ; the tea-things set out ; and the 
children, glowing with their Saturday's wasifing, were 
looking out in a perfect ecstasy of impatience for his 
coming : and as to Mrs. Muggeridge, why, she did 
not take so much pains with herself on her wedding- 
day as she did now on a Saturday evening. Any man 
would have been proud to own such a bright-looking, 
neatly-dressed, loving woman for a wife I 

Muggeridge was, as the brass-plate announced, a 
gardener ; bat not on his own account : he was in the 
employment of a gentleman in the neighbourhood. He 
went to his work on a Monday morning, and returned 
home at the end of the week. He had good wages, 
but he did not spend much over himself ; he regularly 
brought home full three-fourths of it His wife was 
as economical and self-denying as himself through the 
week, but Snnday was an exception. There always was 
a little joint of meat for Sunday's dinner ; a piece of a 
neck of mutton, or a little cut of beef, with potatoes 
under it, or a pudding, and a foaming tankard of good 
ale to wash it all down. It did Mrs. Muggeridge good 
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to see the relish with which her husband ate his Sunday 
dinner, and it did him good to see how she and the 
children enjoyed it also. 

Every Sunday Muggeridge might he seen fetching 
the dinner from the bakehouse, covered with a clean 
cloth, and in his Sunday clothes and his well-blacked 
shoes — they were his Sunday shoes, and his wife blacked 
them— and the eldest little child trotting by his side, 
talking in a loud voice all the way there and back. 
I wish everybody, with a heart to love the uoor, had 
only Been for once the hearty appetites with which 
those dinners were eaten. 

"What a relish there is in a bit of meat !" Mug- 
geridge would say every time he held his plate for a 
second piece. — "Sure-ly, what a relish there is in a 
bit of meat !" 

Mrs. Muggeridge knew a little more of life than her 
husband did ; she had lived in service, and had eaten 
good dinners from one twelvemonth's end to another : 
she knew the taste of ducks, and geese, and chickens, 
and pigeons, as well as beef and mutton. All these 
were good, she said — very Rood, in their way ; and she 
wished with all her heart that Muggeridge could only 
have a taste of all the good things she had eaten. Tea, 
these were all good, very 1 but after all, there was 
nothing that was cooked, either roasted or boiled, that 
equalled hare I *What a shame it was, she said, that 
hares and such things were quite out of an honest, poor 
body's reach I There was something so indescribable 
about hare, with its savoury stuffing, and rich sauce, and 
currant jelly ! It made her mouth water even to think 
of it, and she was sure it would do her good to see Mug- 
geridge enjoying it She knew very well, she said, how 
to cook a hare ; for in one place where she had lived, 
she had been servant of all work, and her mistress, who 
often had hare, had been at a deal of trouble to teach 
her how to cook it ; and then she went through all the 
detail of skinning, stuffing, skewering, and so on, till 
it came to its being cut up and eaten ! Muggeridge, in 
idea, devoured the hare ; he was Bure, he said, that it 
must be good ; and it was, as she said, a sin and a 
shame that hares were out of the reach of poor folks ! 

Mrs. Muggeridge used to say to her neighbours that 
she was a very happy woman, and had a deal to be 
thankful for in such a husband : he was so fond of her 
and the children; he had no pleasure out of his own 
house; see only how he contrived a bit of time on 
Saturday nights to do up the garden ! and then she 
had such pleasure in minding it and the flowers he had 
in the pots, all the rest of the week : she had taken 
quite a liking to flowers because he was so fond of them. 
There was not, indeed, anything that she would not do 
to please him 1 

So said Mrs. Muggeridge ,* but, whenever she said so, 
she remembered one thing — one little thing — which we 
must explain. When her husband married her, she 
was carrying on a nice little dress-making business : she 
had laid by fifteen pounds, besides buying the bed, and 
clock, and chest of drawers. Muggeridge had saved 
what he called " a little bit of money :" he would have 
still been saving, had he remained a single man ; but 
he never thought of this as any reproach to her, for he 
loved her and the children a deal better than money. 
But one thing troubled him, and that was, that his 
" little bit of money," and his wife's too, had been lost 
by lending, greatly against his own will and wishes, to 
a relation of Mrs. Muggeridge'B, and he now had 
nothing but his wages to rely upon. On the loss of the 
money his wife had volunteered, considering that they 
had but two children, who now, as she said, were " nicely 
out of hand," to take to her dress-making again, in 
which she had such good reputation, and thus make an 
effort to gain some more money in the place of what 
was lost Nothing in this world could have made 
Muggeridge more grateful to his wife than this volun- 



tary offer. Unfortunately, however, it never went 
beyond the offer and the promise : she always said she 
meant to do it some time, but she had procrastinated 
so long that her husband had now no faith in the pro- 
mise; and this was just the one discordant string 
between them. On the other side of the question 
somebody had told her that, if he only would, he mid- 
get a five pound, now and then, by raising prue-flower. 
for the show ; but he never did it She blamed him, 
and he blamed her; and they might have gone on 
blaming one another to no purpose, year after year per- 
haps, had it not been for the dinner which she cooked 
on no other day in all the year but the 18th of 
December, which was the seventh anniversary of their 
wedding-day, and which fell that year on a Sunday. 

" How Muggeridge did enjoy that bit of a neck of 
pork and apple-sauce last Sunday P thought Mrs. Mug- 
geridge to herself, as she was pondering during the 
week on what they should have next Sunday for their 
wedding-day^ dinner ; " I never saw him relish any- 
thing like that pork; and the pinch of dried sage and 
the mustard made it as good as goose ! I do love to 
see that man enjoy his dinner ! How he would like a 
harel* 

Mrs. Muggeridge thought of the hare again and 
again; she thought of the nice middle cut of the back, 
and the savoury stuffing, and the sauce and the currant 
jelly; and she thought if she could only, just for once, 
see that on her husband's plate, she should be perfectly 
happy. The idea stuck fast in her brain, she could not 
get it out again: "There's plenty of winter-savory 
and lemon-thyme in the garden,'* thought she; " Mug- 
geridge set that himself when I wanted to make a stuf- 
fing for heart;— and currant jelly, why one might get a 
sixpenny pot of that at the confectioner's, and what's 
left will do to give the children after physic, if they 
should want any. It will be a dear dinner," thought 
she, " any how ; but just for once ! At all events I 
can go and ask the price of a hare— there is no harm in 
asking." 

The poulterers' and game-shops were full of hares, 
and pheasants, and turkeys— there was evidently no 
lack of such things. Mrs. Muggeridge wanted a hare 
for as little money as possible. She was in despair when 
she heard four-and-eixpence and four shillings asked; 
she could not afford above two shillings. The people 
asked her if she supposed that they stole their hares to 
sell them at that price. Mrs. Muggeridge turned 
round and walked home disconsolately, thinking that 
hares were not meant for poor folks' eating. When she 
reached her own door, she became, for the first time, 
aware that a big lad in leathern leggins and a smock- 
frock, whom she had noticed near the game-dealer's, 
had followed her home. 

"Can I say a word to you, missis V said he. 

She took him in. He inquired if she wanted a hare; 
he said he had been selling some in the town, and that 
if she liked he would bring her a good one for two 
shillings, the price he had heard her offer. 

Mrs Muggeridge wasdelighted— it was the very thing 
she wanted, and sbe felt as if she could not be civil 
enough to him. The next night, after dusk, he brought 
the hare in a covered basket, and received the stipulated 
two shillings. Now what a dinner her husband should 
have on his wedding-day! but he should know nothing 
about it till it was time for him to begin eating. She 
begged him accordingly, on Sunday morning, to take 
the children out for a walk, as she meant to cook at 
home that day, instead of sending to the bakehouse; he 
did so, promising to return punctually at one o'clock. 

The hare looked quite grand, twirling by a worsted 
string behind the little clothes-horse, on which she hung 
a clean sheet to make a hastener, before the fire ; Mrs. 
Muggeridge was indefatigable in basting it The , 
savoury odour proceeded forth from the house; the 
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neighbours seemed to do nothing all the morning but 
come a-borrowing, first salt, and then flour, and then a 
meat-saw, and everybody knew what a dinner the 
Muggeridges were going to have that day ! 

The hare was done to a turn as the husband and the 
children came in with the foaming tankard of ale which 
they had called for on their way ; the sauce was poured 
into a milk-jug, and the currant jelly turned out in a 
saucer ; the potatoes were smoking hot and fit for a 
lord s table. Kuggeridge could hardly believe his 
senses when he came in, it smelt excellently, and there 
seemed such plenty of it ! He tied on the children's 
pinafores and set them on tall chairs, and sharpened a 
knife for his wife to carve this unexpected delicacy, and 
seemed quite delighted with the compliment she had 
paid their wedding-day. 

The middle cut of the back, with plenty of stuffing 
and gravy and currant jelly, was on his plate. 

" Now taste it, John/' said his wife, impatient to see 
the effect it would produce ; " I'd live on bread and 
water for a week to see you relish it properly 1" 

Muggeridge said it was good, very good 1 but he was 
not quite sure whether the pork and apple-sauce last 
week was not as nice. Mre. Muggeridge was shocked 
to hear him say so, and to please her he was helped a 
second time ; the children eat the potatoes and gravy 
and currant jelly, as much as they could get, and left 
the hare— but then children are no judges I 

Kuggeridge went back on Monday morning to his 
work ; and Mrs. Muggeridge lived contentedly on 
potatoes and salt in the memory of the sumptuouB 
Sunday's dinner. In the midst of these pleasant remi- 
niscences, what was her surprise and consternation to 
receive a visit from a constable, who presented a warrant 
issued by the then sitting magistrates. She must go 
along with him and answer for the high crime and mis- 
demeanour of having bought a hare from an unlicensed 
dealer! 

Poor Mrs. Muggeridge I if her own kitchen floor had 
opened and swallowed her up, she could not have looked 
in greater dismay. Before the bench of magistrates 
was she brought. 

How had she become possessed of that hare 1 From 
whom had she bought it 1 Did she not know that she 
was amenable to the law for having purchased a hare 
from an unlicensed dealer 1 

" Oh Lord, no ! how could she think she was doing 
any harm?" asked she. 

" But what business had a person like her with a hare 
at all 1 The poor had nothing to do with game of any 
kind." 

These wordB put poor Mrs. Muggeridge into a pas- 
sion ; and she said she meant no harm by what she had 
done— not she, indeed I She meant only to give her 
husband, who was an honest man, a treat on his 
wedding-day, and that was the reason she had a hare ; 
and a very good reason too 1 But, added she, her 
wrath growing as she spoke, rich ladies who were fond 
of their husbands, to whom, however, hardly anything 
was a rarity, might buy just what they liked, and no 
harm done ; but poor folks, who worked hard for every 
penny they got, could not get any little rarity at a 
price lower than the rich would give for it, without 
making criminals of themselves. That was the magia- 
trates'law, she supposed. 

The magistrates said that she was contumacious. The 
whole bench was against her ; they insisted upon know- 
ing from whom she had bought the hare. She could 
not tell them ; for the very best of reasons, because 
she did not know herself. She told them so, and said, 
farther, that she did not think it was any business of 
hers to be asking folks' names before she bought any- 
thing from them, or to inquire if they were regularly 
licensed and qualified to sell ! No, indeed, that was 
no business of hers I All she knew was, that she had 



honestly borght and paid for the hare ; and if the law 
made that a crime, why, then, the laws wanted mend 
ing, that was all she could say ! 

Her answer, and the temper in which it was given, 
did not please the magistrates at all. They said she 
ought to be sent to prison ; but because she and her 
husband had hitherto Dome respectable characters, and 
this was the first offence, she would merely be fined. 

The fine and the costs, together, came to five pounds ! 

She stood quite confounded as this sum was named. 
Five pounds t 

Tes, and she must either pay it or go to jail ! She 
thought of the money which her own relation had 
robbed them of. She thought of what her husband 
would say. She groaned aloud, but said not a word, and 
felt ready to drop. 

The magistrates did not seem to consider how next to 
impossible it must be for a poor woman like her to pay 
the fine ; they waited for her answer however. 

"I have some good furniture," at length she said, 
"a capital chest of drawers, and a good eight-day clock; 
either of them is worth the money, if your worships can- 
not make it easier for me— for I meant no harm— not 
the least — and have always borne a good character I — 
Cannot your worships make it easier to me V* 

No I the magistrates said they could do nothing of 
this kind, and that she must think herself very leniently 
dealt with as it was. 

A warrant was, therefore, issued to seize furniture to 
the amount of fine and costs ; and she went home 
balancing in her mind which she would rather lose, 
clock or chest of drawers. She decided upon the latter, 
for said she to herself, John would miss the clock most, 
and the house would be so lonesome without it. A clock 
is, as one may say, a sort of live thing that keeps one 
company. • 

The men, however, said that the chest of drawers was 
not enough by itself, nor the clock either,. so they must 
have them both ; and spite of all the poor woman said, 
so they had. They told her for her consolation, how- 
ever, that they should be sold, and whatever money was 
over, it should be sent to her. But no money ever 
came. 

Mrs. Muggeridge sate quite heart-broken in her deso- 
lated kitchen; the pride of her eves was gone. She 
felt as if she should never take pleasure in anything 
again— she hated the very idea of hare. She waa so 
very miserable that she could not help scolding the 
children. 

" Whatever will Muggeridge say 1" thought she again 
and again, and while she was thus thinking the door 
opened and in he walked. " The news had just reached 
him," he said, "and his master, who had blamed him 
for buying a hare under any circumstances, had allowed 
him to come home and see after things." 

It quite overcame poor Mrs. Muggeridge to see that 
her husband was not angry with her. They sate down 
by the fire together, each took a child on their knee, 
and the children were soon fast asleep. There was 
something very soul-cementing and consolatory in their 
thus sitting, side by side, in their trouble, without either 
upbraiding the other. 

" 111 tell yon what, John, I have positively made up 
my mind to/' began Mrs. Muggeridge, after a long 
pause ; " 111 take again to my dress-making, as^ou 
wish, and as I have so long promised— that I will t and 
111 never rest till we have got this money, and the 
other money too, back again 1 Ton- shall* see, John," 
she said, " that good may come out of evil. I'll begin 
dress-making to-morrow morning, that I will." 

"Ay, do, my lass," said John, taking her hand 
kindly; " do, and we shall, may be, be none the poorer 
in the end by our losses— and 111 tell you what I will 
do too— it's what master has wanted me to do a long 
time— aa well as you— I'll grow those flowers for the 
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show; I know I shall succeed if I only begin— for 
▼hen once I begin in good earnest nobody can beat 
me. w 

" Well, now, I am pleased," aaid poor Mrs. Mug- 
geridge, ready to cry ; •' and I'll tell yon what, John, 
we won't fret ourselves any more about the loss of the 
money and these things, bat well set to, and get more ; 
and after this, what we get we shall keep." 

They did get more, and they turned it to good ac- 
count too. 

Fifteen years afterwards, the time at which we are 
writing, the house, which is now their own, and to 
which considerable additions have been made, looks as 
bright as ever ; and the field at the back of the house, 
which they have now on lease, and mean to buy, is a 
large, flourishing nursery-ground and garden; and 
John Muggeridge and his two sons, the eldest a fine 
voung man, turned twenty, and half a dozen men 
besides, are busy at work in it ; while Mrs. Muggeridge, 
as buxom and cheerful as when she was young, and 
her three pretty daughters, — for when she began dress- 
making she had lots of children— make the house inside 
wore cheerful even than a summer flower-garden. 
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THE SLEEP OF THE TEAS. 

BT BICHAXD HOWITT. 

Now frolicksome, fruit-bearing Nature is dull— 
'Tie the sleep of the year, for its garners are full : 
When if for a moment we linger or roam; 
The fields are forlorn, and we hie away home. 
The hearty old farmer now fills up his can, 
And seizes his pipe, fire-side comfort his plan : 
His tastes never costly, yet unto him dear, 
He lives at his ease in the sleep of the year. 

His fields, deeply ploughed, are prepared for the frost, 
That all things may serve him, and nothing be lost : 
Well drained and well furrowed, he's quite at his ease, 
And rains may fall heavy, or not, as they please : 
His cattle look well, deeply buried in straw, 
Well housed and well fed, now the weather is raw : 
His barns all brimfull, his stack-yard too, near, 
A solid affair in the sleep of the year ! 

His form is his garden, you see 'tis his pride, 
For neatness, for produce, known both far and wide : 
And of sheep, and of cattle, well bred, he can speak ; 
And see but his horses— how strong and how sleek ! 
His face and his fire well each other beseem, 
Whilst he breathes out the smoke in a leisurely stream. 
You see what he thinks of— hiB fece makes it cleav— 
His harvest is made— 'tis the sleep of the year ! 

The Peer, or the Statesman— what cares he for them t 
Or Prince in his palace— for root or for stem 1 
His farm is his kingdom— he knows all is right; 
He hears the flail going from morning to night 
His neighbours drop in, just to chat and to smoke ; 
To feel he is happy, and laugh at his joke : 
His home is his palace— he's nothing to fear- 
But sinks to sweet Bleep in the sleep of the year. 



literals Xotice*. 

Aunt Carrtf* BaJttads for Children. By the Ho v. Mas. 
Nobxov. CundalL 

Amokg the very prettiest gift-books of the season is this 
one by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. It is a graceful and 
attractive little volume, and contains in its simple child 
like stories a moral of deep meaning, which will not be 
the less felt, because it is left to the young reader's own 
heart to discover. The book contains two ballads : 
the first, "The Adventures of a Wood Sprite;" the 
other, * The Story of Blanche and Brutikin." We will 
say nothing of an echo of other writers for the young in 
these charming tales, but cheerfully accord our praise, 
rejoicing that the children, who, though just critics, are 
never stern ones, have so much pleasure in store as the 
reading of this book cannot fail to give them. 

The illustrations, by Absolon, are among the most 
lovely of his designs. The whole book is, in fact, simple, 
child-like, and excellent. 



The Battle of Life. A Love Story. By ChjjilvDioxxhb. 

All the world reads whatever Charles Dickens writes ; 
they cannot help it; it is an inevitable result of Charles 
Dickens writing at alL After the reading comes the 
discussion; and in the case of this "Battle of Life" 
there can be but one opinion— that the aim and ten- 
dency of this book are as noble as anything its author 
ever produced; still, that the victory which good 
Dr. Jeddier*a daughter, Marion, gains over her strug- 
gling heart, is about as foolish and ill-judged a victory 
as that of most ordinary battle-fields. We agree with 
Dickens, that there are no victories more glorious than 
those which are gained over self; those in which a 
struggling heart becomes purified and ennobled by sacri- 
fice and suffering for the good of othero ; but we think 
he has failed to show this beautiful combat worthily 
sustained in Marion Jeddler. She, like a foolish girt 
tortures the hearts she loves, while she disciplines her 
own ; and makes their suffering, through her sacrifice, 
greater than it would have been without it. The elder 
sister, Grace, was the one, after all, who, in the "Battle 
of Life," would bear the cross and wear the crown. 

The book, however, spite of this misconception of 

Slot, is full of fresh and beautiful sentiment ; and poor 
leniency Newcome, with her two left legs and her heart 
alwayB in the right place; and her husband, who would 
go down to the grave wondering that his wife should 
ever do a wise or clever thing, are delightful characters : 
they are full of ail that genial true-hearted simplicity 
in describing which Dickens is so much at home. 

The sentiments throughout are as sound and whole- 
some as truth itself. For instance, hear what is said, 
about a great battle. Dr. Jeddler i 



Edingley Orange, Notts. 



" On thU ground where we now sit ; where I saw my two girls 
dance this morning ; where the fruit has just been gathered for 
our eating from there trees, the roots of which are struck in men, 
not earth ; so many lives were lost, that within my recollection, 
generations afterwards, a churchyard full of bones, and dust of 
bones, and chips of cloven skulls, has been dug up from under- 
neath our feet here. Yet, not a hundred people in that battle 
knew for what they fought, or why ; not a hundred of the incon- 
siderate rejoicers in the victory, why they rejoiced; not half a 
hundred people were the better for the gain or loss ; not half a 
dozen men agree to this hour on the cause or merits ; and nobody, 
in short, ever knew anything distinct about It but the mourners of 
the slain." • • • 

" Granted, if you please, that war is foolish," said Snitcbey ; 
"there we agree. For example — there's a smiling country (point- 
ing it out with his fork,) once overrun by soldiers— trespassers 
every man of 'em— and laid waste by fire and sword. He, he, he I 
The idea of any man exposing himself voluntarily to fire and sword! 
Stupid, wasteful-- positively ridiculous. You laugh at your feUow- 
creatures, you know, when you think of it." 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes — be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with all — Eds. 



Prosperity of tie Co-operative Cause.— On Monday, the 28th 
of December, the first meeting of the new Co-operative League 
ot London was held in Farringdon Hall, Snow Hill. The 
League itself is bat a few weeks old, yet such is the interest 
already excited in its success, that though no advertisements or 
posting had been resorted to, and the gathering was of the mcm- 
Ders and their friends, admitted by tickets, this commodious hall 
was crowded, and the enthusiasm which was manifested through- 
out the proceedings demonstrated the strong feeling that per- 
vaded the assembly. The meeting was held in the evening. It 
was most felicitously termed a Christmas Festival, and a 
more genial or auspicious festival never was held in old or modern 
times. Tables were ranged down the hall, and others on the 
platform, at which tea and coffee were served, with* all the agreeable 
accompaniments of cake and condiments, at the simple, Decause 
co-operative, charge of sixpence per head. 

We imagine that there were present upwards of three hundred 
persons— about half of them, as it should be, the wives, sisters, 
daughters, etc. of the members and their friends. Above, the 
beams of the old baronial roof were hung with festoons of ever- 
greens, amid which the holly held, as fitting, its proper pre- 
eminence ; with oranges suspended like golden apples of success 
amid the foliage. Below, the gay colours of the ladies' dresses 
and bonnets enlivened the tout ensemble of the scene; while 
smiles, sent from the heart to every face, whether homely or 
lovely, were as animating as the pleasant murmur of happy voices 
that filled the hall during the tea hour. At two of the chief tables 
Mrs. and Miss Howitt made tea, and we noticed on the platform 
various of the active members of the Whittington Club : Mr. 
Carpenter, the son of the late celebrated Lant Carpenter ; Mr. 
William Howitt — who, indeed, as the original advocate of these 
leagues in his Letters on Labour, took the chair; Mr. Goodwvn 
Barmby, Mr. Spencer T. Hall, Silverpen, of Douglas Jerrola's 
Newspaper ; and other active friends of the people, some of them 
introduced by Lady Byron. A grand piano was provided, at 
which a lady volunteered her services, and various songs were sung 
during the tea-time. At half-past seven, Mr. Howitt took the 
chair, and in an opening speech explained his views of co- 
operation amongst the working classes, and its certain benefits, 
giving instances of its successful working. He was followed by 
various members of the League, amongst them Mr. Slaney, 
who detailed, in the clearest manner, the origin and objects of the 
League ; and by Mr. Ainger, the Secretary, a very young man, 
who, in a speech which would have done honour to any assembly 
for its eloquence and heart, kindled in no small degree the spirit 
of the meeting. Mr. Goodwvn Barmby and Mr. Spencer Hall 
followed in addresses that, full of poetry and feeling, seemed to 
bring the green freshness of the country into the dense heart of 
winter and the city ; and Mr. Roberts, of Plaistow, opened up to 
the startled audience the fearful details of his personal know- 
ledge of the misery and destitution existing all around them in 
London in this tremendous weather, one thousand houseless 
fellow-creatures every evening traversing the streets of the metro- 
polis; and calling upon them to co-operate as became their cha- 
racter as followers or Him, who was the first divine founder of the 
principle of co-operation in the words — " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself," and "By this shall all men know that ye 
ate my disciples, that ye love one another.*' The Chairman, in I 



conclusion, adverted to the various topics advanced, and especially 
to the statements of Mr. Roberts ; and asked whether the civili- 
zation of which we boasted could be said, after what we had 
heard, and what we know, to be a true, a sound, a desirable 
civilization. " Is it," he asked, " a civilization that can or ought 
to endure P Europe held down, net by the law of love, but by 
armies and police ; the press in chains, representative constitu- 
tions denied, open trials and juries denied ; secret trials, govern- 
ment-paid judges, and dungeons, where cudgelling was yet, as in 
Germany, inflicted on unconvicted prisoners, in order to extort 
confessions ; the soul of man put into the bondage of fear, and 
every man made afraid of his neighbour — was that civilization P 
Was it a true civilization that, in our own empire, had reduced 
Ireland to its present frightful condition, with famine stalking 
amid three millions of half-naked people in this inclement season P 
Was it civilization that had made the Highlands of Scotland 
what they are now P — that had dis-housed and disinherited thou- 
sands P— that had filled the beautiful hills of the Highlands with 
a famine as desperate as that of Ireland itself P Was it a true 
civilization that, in our large towns, and especially in London. 

presented such awful contrasts of luxury and custress P that had 

furnished the Report of the " Association of the Health of 
Towns" with such terrible details of poverty, disease, and misery 
in great and wealthy London P No, this was a false, a distorted 
and an unchristian civilization. It was for the people, now fast 
educating themselves, to introduce the true civilization — that in 
which all should partake, and which would enable every man 
woman, and child, to develop their intellectual life ; to discharge 
the eternal responsibilities of their nature ; to enable the whole 
moral, religious, and intellectual resources of the country to come 
forth for the benefit of the mother country and of each other. 

The sentiments which were uttered and responded to by the 
working classes present, were of that generous and elevated 
nature that most agreeably surprised those not accustomed to 
meetings of the people, and were the best guarantees of the 
success of the co-operative principle, and of the sound Christi- 
anity of those now taking the lead in its introduction. The 
Festival terminated at about half-past ten o'clock, amid mutual 
congratulations and expressions of pleasure. — Correspondent. 

The Leeds Co-operative League, better known by its less intel- 
ligible name of the Redemption Society, holds its first Anniver- 
sary early in January; Mr. Howitt takes the chair. The 
Rev. Mr. Larken, of Burton Rectory, Mr. Phillips, of Hudders- 
field, Mr. Thomas Spenser, and other well known friends of the 
progression of the people, having engaged to attend. The 
Society, which is particularly prosperous, will have very in- 
teresting details to produce, and a very crowded gathering is 
expected. In our next number we shall present a more ^ rt ailfd 
account. 

Mesmerism in India. — From the u Bombay Tunes™ of Nov. 
16th.—" The Bengal Government are, it seems, so well satisfied 
with the reports of the committee appointed to ascertain the 
nature and amount of relief derived from being subjected to •' 
mesmeric influence, by patients undergoing surgical operations, 
that an hospital has been directed to be established, of which 
Dr. Esdaile is to have charge, uncontrolled by committee or 
boards." It will be seen also by the newspapers that the same 
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effect of producing insensibility in the nervous system is induced 
by the inhalation of the vapour of ether, as is produced by 
mesmerism. In this state, from the use of ether, Mr. Ioston, the 
most celebrated surgeon of England, and perhaps of the world, 
has amputated a leg, without the slightest sufferint; in the 
patient This is one of the greatest blessings which science 
ever conferred on mankind; and now that the benefit can be 
enjoyed under the sanction of medical and surgical art, will be- 
come of universal application. 



Offices, 19, Greaham-street, Bee. 24th, 1840. 

Orphan Working School, (Xfy Bead, Londo»~-D*AR Six,— I 
have the honour to draw your attention to the following 
statement. 

The Orphan Working School was instituted in the year 1758, 
by a few benevolent individuals, for the maintenance, instruction, 
and employment of 20 orphan or other necessitous boys. At a 
time when it is not known that any other similar institution 
existed, Christian sympathy was thus awakened. Soon after- 
wards 20 girls were added ; and this little company of forsaken 
ones has wen the forerunner of all the other noble charities 
of the kind. 

In 1773 the school was enlarged by the erection of the build- 
ing in the City Road for 70 children. Gradually this num- 
ber was increased until, in 1842, 100 were in it, when it was 
determined to build for 240. At the present moment 139 
children are enjoying all the benefits which the Institution 
affords. 

A new building, now in course of erection at Haverstock 
Hill, is nearly finished, and will be opened next spring. 

Towards the exnenses an appeal has been presented to the 
public, which has Men liberally responded to, but still the sum 
of 7,000/. is deficient. 

The ladies of England are proving their interest in the pro- 

rity of the institution, and are enlisting the sympathies of 
around in this benevolent cause, as will be seen by the 
enclosed paper. 

The object of the committee is to be enabled to open the 
building free from all pecuniary liabilities next spring. 

It has been suggested that a small volume should be pub- 
lished, the contributions of the most distinguished writers of 
the day, of aU parties, on orphanage, or any relative subjects. 

This volume will be dedicated to Her Majesty, and a copy 
presented in due form. A copy will also be presented to each 
of the Lady Patronesses, and likewise to each of the ladies who 
are kindly acting as Secretaries throughout the country. The 
remainder will be sold for the benefit of the Charity. 

The subjects are left entirely with the writers, and may be 
either in prose or verse. It is thought by this plan a sufficient 
variety will be secured so as to make the volume one of a most 
popular and interesting character, and by its extended circula- 
tion likely to confer a lasting and important benefit on the 
orphan poor throughout the country. 

The object is not sectarian. It is intended to pve in an in- 
troductory article a notice of all sister institutions in the metro- 
polis, and to offer space for a distinct notice of each of the 
principal ones. 

The work will thus be made useful to all ; and as it will begot 
up in the best style with illustrations, it will be suitable as a 
present, or for a place on any drawing-room table. 

I have the honour to be, 

Dear Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

Josxra Soul, Secretary. 



William Howitt, Esq. 



Our readers will not expect that our Journal in any part or 
department will display in its first numbers the full growth of 
its maturity. Our strength and resources will gradually and 
steadily develope themselves. Articles on subjects of science, 
on various institutions for the public good and comfort, and on 
matters of general interest, are in progress in the best hands. 



The Editors are happy to announce that they have secured 
the able assistance of the following eminent writers :— 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 
SEN, {Copenhagen.) 

PHILIP BAILEY, {Author of 
Fethu.) 

GOODWYN BARMBY. 

MISS BREMER, {Stockholm.) 

DR. BOWRINO. 

ELIHU BURRITT. 

MRS. CHILD, {New York.) 

HENRY F.CHORLEY. 

THOMAS COOPER. 

BARRY CORNWALL. 

EBENEZBR ELLIOT. 

W. J. POX. 

FRANKLIN FOX. 

FERDINAND FREILI 
6RATH. 

WILLIAM L. GARRISON. 

MARY GILLIES. 

8PENCER T. HALL. 



DR. HODGSON, {Liverpool.) 
MRS. HODGSON. 
R. H. HORNE. 
RICHARD HOWITT. 
LEIGH HUNT. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
MBS. LEE, (BoeUm, U. S.) 
J. R. LOWELL, {America,) 
CHARLES MACKAY. 
MIS8 MITFORD. 
MISS PARDOB. 
ABEL PAYNTER. 
SILYERPEN, {o/Jerrotft Mn 
«*#eai*».) 

DR. SMILES, {Leeds.) 
DR. 80UTHWOOD SMITH. 
CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
ALARIC A. WATTS. 
-WHITTIBR, (The 
Pest.) 



AN ARTICLE ON FREE TRADE, 
from the pen of Dr. Bowrjng, will appear in our 
next number. 

The plain History of 
THE CASE OF THE RAJAH OF SATTARA, 
from the pen of George Thompson, will also 
speedily appear. 

Mr. Howrrr is also actively engaged in the 
preparation of his Letters to the Merchant* and 
Mechanic* of England, on the true importance of India 
to this country. 

As it is the wish of the Editors to combine in 
their Journal all the talent of the day, they hare 
the pleasure of announcing that they have engaged 
the services of Mr. W. J. Linton, in addition to 
those of their present able Engravers, Messra 
W. and G. Measom, 

Information addressed to the Editors on every matter and 
occurrence which affects the interests of the public, and especially 
of the working classes, will claim their zealous attention. 



Copies of all short articles, whether in prose or verse, had 
better be kept, as the Editors cannot mdertaJte to return them. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM CLOSED. 

BY W. J. POX. 

There is a Book which says, in reference to the admis- 
sion of tho poor and ignorant to the highest knowledge 
and most valuable privileges, " Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you," 

We profess to hold that Book in the deepest venera- 
tion. It is " part and parcel of the law." Its touch 
binds witnesses to tell the truth, and judges or sove- 
reigns to the administration of impartial justice. Its 
contents are protected from attack by pains and 
penalties. For its official exposition we pay millions 
of pounds sterling per annum. It is declared " alone " 
to constitute " the religion of Protestants," and we are 
a Protestant people. Its principles and precepts are 
proclaimed, every Sunday, from twenty thousand pul- 
pits, established or dissenting, to be of universal appli- 
cation, and universal obligation. Surely then it might 
be presumed that we are a most incxclusive people. 
That we deal with inferior kinds of knowledge accord- 
ing to the rule which the Book applies to the moat im- 
portant knowledge. That we freely dispense the 
enjoyments of the intellectual life when subject to our 
control, by the maxim of the Book on the enjoyments 
of the spiritual life. Whenever we have the means of 
ministering to mental culture ; whenever we can (feed 
the soul through the senses, and cherish the up-spring- 
ing of purer tastes and finer pleasures ; whenever we 
can turn to account an idle day, redeem it from tempta- 
tion, waste, or debauchery, and place the " ignorant 
present " in some temple of the past, " rich in the spoils 
of vanquished Time," no doubt our motto is, " Knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you." Or rather, the 
knocking will not be waited for. Facility of access 
will imply Invitation. Think you so, reader 1 Look 
at the picture. That building is the British Museum, 
with its Egyptian mummies and Elgin marbles, its 
stuffed humming birds and fossil megatherion ; and 
that surrounding crowd, disappointed of their cherished 
hope for the mental profit of a holiday " that comes 
but once a year," is a representative detachment out 
of 20,000 well-dressed mechanics, who, on the 26th of 
December last, beat known as u boxing-day," applied 
there for admission, and were turned back, with a 
refusal, from its gates. 

Large numbers also were on that same day sent away 
from the National Gallery. And there, we are told, the 
outer gates were kept rigidly closed, to prevent parley. 
Rubens and Titian, like Theseus and the Sphinx, were 
guarded as if they had been prisoners whom the crowd 
was congregating to release from their confinement 
Magdalens and Madonnas, or the queenly Ibis, can 
receive no visitors at such vulgar times. Madame 
n'est pas visible. Go away, rude people, with no mora 
business here than the hoy Jonas peeping about Buck- 
ingham Palace. So said, or seemed to say by the facts, 
the high wall in Great Russell-street, and the iron 
palisades and gates in Trafalgar-square, and the 
Government, and the Trustees, and the Porters, the 
Police, and the Sentries. Heathen Gods give no 
Christmas-boxes. And sine©, to lrelp in worship, the 
immortal painters of the Papal Church produced their 
altar-pieces, the times themselves are altered. Nominal 
publicity, when most wanted, is real privacy. They are 
locked up, and you, the people, are locked out. Go 
away; to the pot-house, tne gin-shop, or the skittle- 
ground, if you .will. They are open, without knocking. 

That either of these exclusions was intentional, it 
would be unreasonable to suppose. There existed, 
assuredly, no specific purpose to disappoint those par- 
ticular people, on that particular day. Nor are the two 
Institutions in question by any means amongst the 
least liberal of those which are called national. On cer- 
tain days, their gates stand wide open ; at least, during 



certain hours when, unfortunately, the shopmands fixed 
at his counter, and the artisan at his toil. But still 
they are not regulated on the mercenary maxims which 
prevail at Westminster Abbey and 8t. Paul's. They 
are no purloiners of pence from the curious poor. 
Neither did they seek to make a harvest of the holiday. 
They found the day under their rule of exclusion ; and 
they simply stuck to their rule. That was all. The 
understrappers could not help themselves. They had 
no directions to make the day an exception, from the 
acting functionaries; and they, again, had no orders 
from the Trustees ; and the Trustees had received no' 
intimation from the Government ; and the Government 
had heard no cry from the people that was loud 
enough, long enough, and strong enough, to make them 
trouble themselves about the matter. *• There needs, it 
seems, a popular agitation to win for the working-man 
the opportunity of looking at a picture, which is public 
property, upon a leisure day. 

And so, no exceptional interference having been made, 
Galleries and Museums foil back upon exclusiveness as 
tne natural order of things. The " second nature " of 
habit has made it so, in this country. We are professors 
of Christianity, and projectors of national education ; 
but in their freedom of spirit, we neither obey the one 
nor patronize the other. " Knock, and it shall be 
opened," no more holds of the sculpture gallery than of 
the workhouse. We refuse the bread, but we do not 
give the stone ; no, not even a sight of it. No malevo- 
lence was meant. Her Majesty's Ministers are moderately 
non-exclusives ; they have done several little good things, 
and they intend to do several little good things more. 
But boxing-day did not occur to the members of the 
cabinet, or if it did, not in connexion with any craving 
for artistical enjoyment. That never suggested itself to 
their imaginations. 

Our rulers do not know the people. They only 
regard the masses as a half-washed swinish multitude. 
They fear to trust them, and so do very much that tends 
to make them not trust-worthy. They anticipate a 
multiplication of statues with noses broken off, pic- 
tures with eyes soratched out, and unique vases smashed 
to atoms ; forgetting that these were trophies of aristo- 
cratical, or semi-aristooratical achievement. They forget 
that artists spring up amongst artisans rather than 
amongst nobles. They dream not of what sometimes 
happens, that the carpenter in their drawing-room is 
criticising their 'taste. They never heard of the "pic- 
ture fuddles" of the Whitechapel weavers ; as they call 
a stroll along the Strand and Pall Mall, to feast their 
eyes at the. print-shop windows. They never thought 
of boxing-day. This is what I complain of. They are 
the nursing fathers, and nursing mothers of the nation ; 
and ought to know it* wants, and provide for those 
wants at the proper time. They have *' spilt their lives 
among the cliques" long enough ; it is time for them 
to venture out, and begin to make the people's ac- 
quaintance. 

It is needful to say, also, that these treasures of genius 
and art, and these reliques of the antique world, have 
been locked up from their real owners and masters. 
They are not private property, like the falls of the 
Clyde (!) the birkp of Aherfeldy (!) the pillars of Fin- 
gal's Cave (!) and, for aught I know, we might add, the 
rainbows of the Trosacha. What nobleman would 
endure to be treated like the Nation, and be barred out 
of his gallery by servants who did not happen to think 
of his wishing to go there 1 There would be a prompt 
change of the, not liberal, but liveried ministry, in any 
private mansion where such forgetfulness occurred. 
These treasures are a portion of the people's heritage. 
They are an heirloom in our great Saxon family. They, 
and all the good they can bestow — and what a world of 
good is that — are the nations property. And tho 
nation is ripe, or ripening, for their enjoyment. Twenty 
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yean ago, twenty thousand artisans in Great Russell- 
street, if there at all, would have been there for a row. 
Last bozing^day brought no occasion for reading the Riot 
Act. Generally, the supply of mental and spiritual 
nutriment must precede the demand. Some degree of 
artistical enjoyment must have already been created, 
when there is a cry for more. This desire should be 
most liberally treated, and most earnestly encouraged. 
To gratify, promote, extend, and exalt it, should be a 
ceaseless aim with all whom legislative, administrative, 
or any other authority, invests with the power to do so. 
No ancient custom or existing interest Bhould be 
allowed to impede ; no idleness of porters or cupidity 
of prebendaries. Cathedrals, Galleries, Museums : all 
means of bringing the common mind into contact with 
the gifted and the heroic, should be consecrated to that 
purpose. The convenience of the toil-worn should be 
consulted. Their days are mortgaged to drudgery. 
Gould not such places be made accessible in the even- 
ing 1 Gould they not be lit up, without being burnt 
down? They should be like heaven; " no night there." 
And when frequented, as they would be, by the million; 
and their lovely and ennobling influences imbibed 
as the best refreshment after days of labour; the 
result would he far more than merely a rational enjoy- 
ment. It would rise into a moral training. One 
mental elevation has affinity with another. The purest 
attributes' of character are all related. Any one vir- 
tue heralds a host of kindred virtues; and "never 
alone appear the immortals." ^ 



FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 

BT JOHN BOWBIVO, LL.D. X.P. 
No. L— TUSCANY AXD ROMB. 

What a striking contrast between the Tuscan and 
the Pontifical States! their soil the same— the same 
their climate. Their coast — their rivers—their plains — 
their mountains distinguished by close resemblances. 
Inhabited by races descended from the same stock— speak- 
ing the same language — professing the same religion — 
studying the same literature — honouring the same poets, 
philosophers, and historians. Yet what a marvellous 
contrast 1 The agriculture of Tuscany advanced, but 
still progressing — her fields richly cultivated — her 
vineyards abundant — her olive-groves wide in extent 
and superior in produce — labour and science gradually 
invading, and subduing, and fructifying her pestiferous 
marshes — her lands high in value — her peasantry well- 
clad, well-fed, and prosperous. To what are all these 
blessings to be attributed) To the influence of Free 
Trade— its beneficent influences in action for three 
generations. To the results of that legislation of which 
Leopold was the founder, and which happily has been 
supported by his intelligent successors, aided by the 
councils of enlightened statesmen, like Fossombroni — 
of whom Napoleon said, he was a giant in an entresol 
— a great man deserving a greater field of action and 
authority. 

But Rome— the imperial city— and its dependencies — 
what a different tale they tell ! Its agriculture, back- 
ward and stationary— not to say decaying. Gloomy 
comparisons crowd on the mind as soon as you cross 
the frontiers. To the smilingcampagna,thegay vegetation, 
the happy villages of Tuscany, aucceed ill-cultured and 
lugubrious wastes. Vineyards and olive grounds, — wine 
and oil are marked by inferiority. The Pontine marshcB 
remain in all their desolate appearance, all their de- 
structive power, occupied by a few wanderers, upon whose 
urd countenances disease has fixed its permanent 
In Tuscany the Ombrone and other rivers have 



been turned into some of the dismal swamps, to fill 
them with their rich deposits, and thus introduce ferti- 
lity and health, where all before was sterile and pesti- 
ferous; in others, deep and well-directed drains have 
conveyed away the foul and stagnant waters to the 
Mediterranean Sea. A folio volume, published under 
the auspices of the present Sovereign of Tuscany, 
records in all their details the noble conquests of 
science over these realms of unproductiveness and 
pestilence. The example, the encouraging example, 
stands at the very gates of Rome — Rome has' looked 
on untaught, unmoved. Monopoly — protected mono 
poly — is there. 

It was my good fortune, some years ago, to travel 
with the accomplished Sovereign of Tuscany through 
the southern states of his dominions, — to visit with him 
the spots where for many a year he had been engaged 
in the honourable work of recovering the soil, which the 
wars of the middle ages, and the ignorance and neglect of 
more modern times, had converted into pestilential pa- 
dule, and rendered uninhabitable by any but the most 
miserable of the miserable. The mortality among the 
families whose poverty chained them to those desolate 
regions was incredibly great : most of those who were 
born died in infancy or childhood; and of those who lived 
weakness, suffering, and multiform diseases were the 
sad but inevitable destiny. There are still towns in 
Southern Tuscany which are wholly abandoned by such 
of their inhabitants as are able to migrate during several 
months of the year; there are military stations to 
be attached to which in certain seasons, is nearly equi- 
valent to a sentence of death ; but an intelligent prince 
has been successfully wrestling with and vanquishing 
the powers of pestilence, and has seen the tide of popu- 
lation slowly but surely invading, occupying, cultivat- 
ing lands, not long ago possessed by the mingled waters 
of the sea and the mountains ; and forming vast marshes, 
producing only coarse reeds and rushes of unwhole- 
some edges, almost unapproachable by man. It is a 
liberal commercial policy which has given value to the 
lands of Tuscany, and made it profitable thuB to rescue 
them, even at an enormous expense. It is a liberal 
commercial policy that has supplied pecuniary resources 
for the enterprise, and that without taxing posterity by 
debts and difficulties. Rome has hitherto done nothing. 

In the same fear of progress — the same alarm which 
"perplexes monarchs" with the dread of change — Rome 
has hitherto turned a deaf ear to every suggestion of 
amendment. I had it once in charge to discuss with 
the late Pope the desirableness of improving the com- 
munications through the Pontifical States. I pointed 
out to him the benefits that Tuscany had received from 
her better roads, and the wonders that railway communi- 
cation had elsewhere effected; augmenting wealth, in- 
creasing felicity, extending commerce, securing peace. 
But I could make not the slightest impression on the 
holy father; to him all movement seemed dangerous, 
all advances heretical. He would not inquire about the 
qud eundum e*t— the qud ilur was his sole guide. 

Not the best road to travel— No I 
But where they went before, to go. 

There was no want of cleverness, still less of courtesy, 
in the manner with which the venerable pontiff carried 
on the argument. He liked the past, — in the past his 
authority was rooted. Looking backwards to the solid 
glories and substantial power possessed by his prede- 
cessors,— when no inquiry had molested, no philosophy 
shaken, no discussion undermined the proud edifice 
of papal sovereignty,— who can wonder that a pope 
should desire to be left alone, and to exclude those in- 
fluences which might weaken, but assuredly would 
never strengthen, the ancient authority of the Tiara 1 
We talked of Free Trade ; and he said that Free Trade 
was England's interest ; but he could not see that it was 
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tho interest of Borne. Perhaps it is not of The Rome 
that was in his thoughts and affections ; for Free Trade 
is undoubtedly intimately associated with religious 
liberty and political emancipation. And this is but 
another of its multitudinous recommendations. Bat 
the old man-felt, and almost acknowledged, that in the 
diffusion, the popular spirit of Free Trade, there is 
something essentially opposed to that concentrated, 
monopolizing abstraction of which he was the sagacious 
representative. He told me he did not like the ele- 
ments of which Free Trade was made up. They were 
to be found in. England,— they suited England,-— they 
might add to the greatness of England ; and the envoys 
of England did well to preach the Free Trade doctrines. 
But he was not to be converted. In truth, he liked bet- 
ter to talk of the ancient literature of Italy ; he quoted 
Dante with delight and with fervency; speaking no 
language but Latin and Italian, it was a great pleasure 
to him to be able to discuss the merits of the classical, 
and especially the classical religious poets of Italy. His 
readings, or rather, his repetitions, were admirable — 
emphatic, in the highest degree. And, as on this por- 
tion of the field of study I was most happy to hear 
him discourse— so perhaps he allowed to my political 
and commercial heresies an unwonted indulgence. 
There was much of benignity in his voice and manner. 
Passing through the magnificent halls of the Vatican, 
amidst a court crowded with ecclesiastical dignitaries, — 
cardinals, bishops, and mitred abbots, — ambassadors, 
and their trains, — multitudes of attendants in the rich- 
est and most varied costumes, — a personal reception by 
the pope, in his own apartments, is a touching contrast 
to all the pomp around. You enter ,* an ancient man 
appears, clad in garments white and unadorned, a silk 
skull-cap on his head; no decoration but the gold 
cross on the slipper of the right foot ; he places his 
right hand on his left arm — that you may kiss the 
fisherman's ring— and when you leave he gives you his 
blessing. 

A comparison between the manufactures of Rome 
and Tuscany is most instructive. Not that either pos- 
sesses extraordinary manufacturing aptitudes ; the po- 
sition of both rather points them out as admirably 
fitted for agricultural development ; each has a fertile 
country, a population widely spread, consisting mainly 
of peasant proprietors, holding that claim upon the 
land, known as the mezzaria system, by which the 
landlord furnishes the estate and dwellings rent-free to 
the occupiers, and receives as an equivalent a certain 
portion of the produce. Such a population, bound, as 
it were, to the soil, and claiming certain rights of occu- 
pation, will not easily be enticed to manufacturing 
labour. But there are in the towns of the Tuscan and 
Pontifical States multitudes of labourers dependent on 
weekly wages for daily bread ; and among such,— if 
capital and credit be accessible on tolerably easy 
terms, — manufacturers naturally spring up ; and their 
spontaneous production, when the exclusion of foreign 
competing manufacturers is not a condition of their 
existence, is no doubt a benefit and a blessing. The rate 
of interest in Tuscany is much lower than the rate of 
interest in Rome, and this gives to Tuscany a consi- 
derable advantage; but it is more than counterbalanced 
by the higher rate of wages paid in all the Tuscan towns, 
consequent upon the greater demand for labour ; and 
this again confers on the Tuscan population a striking 
superiority over the Roman, which isexhibited in the pos- 
session of a much greater portion of domestic comforts ; 
of better education, food, and apparel. And, what is 
more important still, the intellectual existence of the 
Tuscan is far more cultivated than that of the Ro- 
man. It has been said, and said with truth, that 
the whole atmosphere of Tuscany is full of art; and 
if I were asked to point out a spot where art has 
impregnated all existence with its charms — where 



its influences are everywhere present — everywhere felt — I 
should point out the city of Florence. Art there seems 
to have given a grace, a polish, a tone of amenity to the 
meanest inhabitant. It mingles with their daily 
doings, it melodizes their beautiful language, it occupies 
their habitual thoughts. Rome, perhaps, has sublimer 
attractions — in its ancient ruins, and its modern 
creations; but with those are associated melancholy 
and mournful remembrances, and with these the ostenta- 
tious display of a religion whose connexion with the arts 
is now remote and shadowy : a religion which has long 
lost that noble cement which characterised the days of 
Rafiaelle and Michel Angelo. It was, indeed, a superb 
triumph for Catholicism, when it had for its ally all the 
intellectual greatness of a glorious age— when it bound 
to its sway whatever poetry could invent, or painting 
depicture, or sculpture carve, or architecture elevate— 
whatever could captivate the senses, by fragrant incense, 
or majestic music — whatever, in a word, imaginative 
genius could invent, of sweet, or solemn, or sublime. 
But those times have passed away. The real splendour 
of Catholicism is as much a tale that is told— a bright- 
ness that is departed — as is the voice of the Pagan 
oracle, or the pomp of the perished Pantheon. 

The hands of industry are busy in the towns and 
villages of Tuscany. Thousands and thousands are 
engaged in the manufacture of platted straw for hats 
and bonnets. It is a pretty sight to watch the multi- 
tudes who are occupied in the production of this neat 
and popular article. Scarcely is the child trusted to 
itself ere it is trained to weave the straws together. In 
the streets and the market-places, — along the roads and 
in the vineyards, — in the porch of the dwelling, — in the 
adjacent garden and field you may see children, girls, 
and women industriously plying their laborious fingers 
to provide the plat-work of Tuscany for the markets of 
the world. You have scarcely crossed the Roman fron- 
tier ere the scene is totally changed ; there appears no 
domestic, no social labour. In Florence, there are 
large fabrics of silk stuffs which still preserve their 
ancient reputation— a reputation which gave them a 
European name — Florentines being still the designa- 
tion by which a large branch of the silk manufacture 
is known. Of the Alabaster works of Etruria, I need 
scarcely speak. For elegance and lightness of form, for 
tastefulness and variety, their reputation is universally 
established. In truth, whatever is done in Tuscany, is 
done well. No favour, no protection being accorded 
to native produce over foreign imports, no manufac- 
ture can support itself, except on the ground of its 
cheapness or its excellence. For if any other country 
can provide an article less dear, or more perfect, than 
that which is made at home, the ports of Tuscany are 
open. The duty levied is the merest trifle. So Tuscany 
only manufactures what she can manufacture well. 

But in Rome, the Roman must use that alone which 
Romans can produce. Inexorable tariffs exclude the 
foreign article. True the smugglers come to the aid 
of the consumer, and break down some of the barriers 
which have been raised by monopoly. Protected 
against the strong progressive impulse which com- 
petition presents, the Roman manufacturers are in a 
state of inconceivable backwardness. The machinery 
employed is of the simplest and the rudest sorts. The 
improvements which have been in action for centuries 
in Northern Europe, have not yet penetrated Rome. I 
saw men engaged in falling woollen cloths by trampling 
them in hot water under their naked feet. The appli- 
cation of steam-power to the hundred purposes of cheap 
production is wholly unknown. Every thing is costly,-^- 
every thing coarse. Progression— improvement— know- 
ledge in all its shapes excluded. The " stare super 
antiquas vhuF is the ruling— the all-pervading maxim. 
Unchanged— unchanging Rome— stedfast — immovable 
Rome— is the fond frucy of Roman rulers. Bo she 
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stands still while the world marches forward — the bark 
is fastened to the shore, and the stream flows by it 
towards the ocean. Like another Memnon in the wil- 
derness, — without vigour or vitality. 

It would be easy to transfer the comparisons and the 
contrasts into the wider regions of commercial relations. 
The Dower which Rome once wielded — the power of the 
world— has been replaced by a mightier power — the 
power of commerce. All conquest has been transitory 
except that which has intertwined itself with, ana 
based itself on, the permanent interests of nations. If 
remote colonies have been founded by — if distant lauds 
have been subjected to— a military dominion, uncon- 
nected with the benefits of profitable commercial inter- 
change/In the moment misfortune attacks the mother 
country,' and her warlike resources are crippled or 
checked— in that moment her foreign possessions break 
away from her control. The sole bond by which they 
are held — that of military possession— is broken ; and 
the authority, supported only by force, totters when that 
force is removed. Thus Rome, when her warlike 
legions could no longer be sent forth to maintain the 
Roman sway on the domains she had subdued, suddenly 
ceased to exercise any — the least influence over them. 
Commerce she had little or none. That beneficial barter 
of commodities by which trade becomes the handmaid 
and the instrument of mutual benefits, had no existence; 
and when the Roman warrior was no longer the pos- 
sessor of the field, there was no Roman legislator, no 
Roman trader, to take his place. So transitory is the 
influence of merely military domination. And flow 
that commerce has become the very autocrat of the 
world— now that the greatness of nations is only esti- 
mated by the extent of their trading relations — now 
that merchandise is become monarchy, and merchants 
monarchs— into what a small and narrow sphere has 
the "mighty mother of the world" been driven : — how 
weak the mandate, how poor the sovereignty of " Im- 
perial Rome 1" And if Italy is to be regenerated— if 
there be hopes of her resurrection, or anticipations of 
her future glory — they must be sought— not amidst the 
wrecks of her old and famed metropolis — but in those 
spots where commerce has been creating wealth, and 
knowledge, and independence, and from whence she 
stretches out her hands to the whole brotherhood of 
man. 

To him who now wears the tiara a noble mission is 
confided. Gregory the Sixteenth, with all his resistances, 
prejudices, and alarms, belongs to the times that were. 
Pius the Ninth has entered upon his high position with 
a true appreciation of the wants — the claims of the age. 
If he can resist the pernicious influences that will beset 
him, there will be no bounds to his popularity and power, 
not only in the states of Italy, but throughout Catholic 
Christianity. His disposition to advance will be 
favourably contrasted with the determination to stand 
still, which was the law of his predecessor. Italy wants 
a sovereign who shall be the recipient of the public love, 
and Rome has still links enough binding her to all the 
states around to give to an intelligent Pontiff an immense 
authority. The other day, I received from an Italian 
lady a letter, written on a sheet, at the top of which, en- 
graved in gold, was a portrait of the present Pope.— 
"See I" said she, "it is thus that we communicate with 
one another, thus that we convey our gratitude for what 
the holy father is doing— our expectations of what he 
still may do." Under the guidance of a cultivated and 
civilized spirit, Rome itself may awaken from its slum: 
bers. It has still within it some of the intellectual 
elements which made it great and glorious. Let any 
man cross the city into the Trana-Tiberian quarter, 
(Trastevere), and watch the countenances of those who 
still represent the citizens of ancient Rome— that portion 
of the population which is believed to have escaped the 
fusion with the various races which have from time to 



time invaded, possessed, and peopled the Italian pro- 
vinces. In the whole of that community, in the women 
especially, he will find much to admire, and will not 
easily believe that any great degeneracy can have cor- 
rupted such a noble race. And it may be laid down as 
a safe position that where sound minds and /we physical 
powers are preserved, there is no cause to despair of 
the redemption of nations. The seeds of greatness 
have not been wholly trampled down in Rome itself— 
there is still fire in the ashes. 



A FEW DAYS' TOUR IN THE ODENWALD. 

BT WILLIAM HOWITT. 

The Odenwald, or Forest of Odin, is one of the most 
primitive districts of Germany. It consists of a hilly 
rather than a mountainous district, of some forty miles 
in one direction, and thirty in another. The beautiful 
Nockar bounds it on , the south. On the west it is ter- 
minated by the sudden descent of its hills into the 
great Rhine plain. This boundary is well known by 
the name of the Rergstrasse, or mountain road, which 
road, however, runs at the foot of the mountains, and 
not over them, as the name would seem to imply. To 
English travellers the beauty of this Bergstrasse is 
familiar. Its hills, continually broken into by the open- 
ing of romantic valleys, slope rapidly down to the 
plain, covered with picturesque vineyards, and at their 
feet lie antique villages; and the richly cultivated plains 
of the Rhine, here of thirty or forty miles width. On 
almost every steep and projecting hill, or precipitous 
cliff, stands a ruined castle, each, as throughout Ger- 
many, with its wild history, its wilder traditions, and 
local associations of a hundred kinds. The railroad 
from Frankfort to Heidelberg now runs along the 
Bergstrasse, and will ever present to the eyes of tra- 
vellers the charming aspect ' of .these old legendary, 
hills ; till the enchanting valley of the Neckaf, with 
Heidelberg reposing amid its most lovely scenery at its 
mouth, terminates the Bergstrasse, and the hills which 
■still stretch away to his left on his way towards Carls- 
ruhe assume another name. 

Every one ascending the Rhine from Mayence to 
Mannheim, has been struck with the beauty of "these 
Odenwald hills, and has stood watching that tall white 
tower on the summit of one of them, which with wind- 
ings of the river* seemed now brought near, and then 
again was thrown very far off, seemed to watch and 
haunt you, and take short cuts to meet you for many 
hours, till at length, like a giant disappointed of his 
prey, it glided away into the grey distance, and was lost 
in the clouds. This is the tower of Melibocus, above the 
village of Auerbach, to which we shall presently ascend, 
in order to take our first survey of this old and secluded 
haunt of Odin. This quiet region of hidden valleys 
and deep forests extends from the borders of the Black 
Forest, which commences on the other side of the Nec- 
kar, to the Spessart, another old German forest, and in 
the other direction from Heidelberg and Darmstadt, to- 
wards Heilbronn. It is full of ancient castles with a 
world of legends ; on it stands, besides the Melibocus, 
on a still loftier point, called the Katzenbuckkel, another 
tower, which overlooks a vast extent of these forest hills. 
Near this lies Eberbach, a castle of the descendants of 
Charlemagne, which we Bhall visit ; the scenes of the 
legend of the Wild Huntsman, the castles of Gotz von 
Berlichingen, and many another spot familiar by it* 
fame to our minds from childhood. But besides this, 
the inhabitants are a people living in a world of their 
own, retaining all the ancient simplicity of their abodes 
and habits ; and it is only in Buch a region that you 
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now recognise the pictures of old German life, such as 
you find them in the ffaus Mdrchen of the brothers 
Grimm. 

In order to make ourselves somewhat acquainted with 
this interesting district, Mrs. Howitt and myself, with 
knapsack on back, set out at the end of August, 1841, 
to make a few days' ramble on foot through it. The 
weather, however, proved so intensely hot, and the 
electrical sultriness of the woods so oppressive, that 
we only footed it one day, when we were glad to 
make use of a carriage and horses, much to our 
regret. 

On the last day in August we drove with a party of 
friends and our children to Weinheim, rambled through 
its vineyards, ascended to its ancient castle, and then 
went on to Birkenau Thai, a charming valley, cele- 
brated, as its name denotes, for its lovely hanging 
birches, under which, with much happy mirth, we 
dined. 

Scrambling amongst the hills, and winding up the 
dry foot-paths, amongst the vineyards of this neigh- 
bourhood, we were yet more delighted with the general 
beauty of the scenery, than with the wild flowers which 
everywhere beautified the hanging cliffs and warm 
way-sides. The marjoram stood in ruddy and fragrant 
masses; harebells and campanulas of several kinds 
that are cultivated in our gardens, with bells large 
and clear; crimson pinks, the Michaelmas daisy, a 
plant with a thin, radiated yellow flower of the character 
of an aster, a centaurca of a light purple, handsomer 
than any English one ; a thistle, on the dryest places, 
resembling an eringo with a thick, bushy top; mul- 
leins yellow and white ; the wild mignonette, and the 
white convolvulus and clematis festooning the bushes, 
recalled the flowery fields and lanes of England, and 
yet told ns that we were not there. The meadows in 
the moist emerald sward were also scattered with the 
grass of Parnassus, and an autumnal crocus of a par- 
ticularly delicate lilac. 

At the inn at the mouth of Birkenau Thai we pro- 
posed to take the eilwagen as far as Auerbach, but that 
not arriving, we availed ourselves of a peasant's light 
wicker wagon. The owner was a merry fellow, and had 
a particularly spirited black horse; and taking leave of 
our friends, after a delightful day, we had a most 
charming drive to Auerbach, and one equally a^wqing 
from the humorous conversation of our driver. 

After tea, we ascended to Auerbach Castle, which 
occiples a hill above the town, which, however, is far 
overtopped by the height of Melibocus. The view was 
glorious. The sunset across the great Rhine plain was 
magnificent. It diffused over the whole western sky an 
atmosphere of intense crimson light, with golden scat- 
tered clouds, and surrounded with a deep violet splen- 
dour. The extremities of the plain, from the eye being 
dazzled with this central effulgence, lay in a solemn 
and nearly impenetrable gloom. The castle, in ruins, 
seen by this light, looked peculiarly beautiful and im- 
pressive. In the court, on the wall, was an inscription 
purporting that a society in honour of the military 
career of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, in whose 
territory, and in that of Baden, the Odenwald chiefly lies, 
had here celebrated his birthday in the preceding July. 
Round the inscription hung oaken garlands, within 
each of which was written the name and the date of the 
battles in which he had been engaged against the 
French. • An altar o i stones and moss stood at a few 
yards' distance in front of these memorials, at which, a 
peasant living at the tower told us, the field-preacher 
had delivered an oration on the occasion. 

In the morning, at five o'clock, we began to ascend 
the neighbouring height of Melibocus. It took us an 
hour and a quarter. The guide carried my knapsack ; 
and, as we went, men came up from different footpaths 
through the woods, with hoed on their shoulders. When 



we arrived at the top we found others, and among 
them some women, accompanied by a policeman. We 
found that they were peasants who had been convicted 
of cutting wood for fuel in the bills, and were adjudged 
to pay a penalty, and in default of payment to work it 
out in hoeing and clearing the young plantations for a 
proportionate time, — a much wiser way than shutting 
them up in a prison, where they are of no use either to 
themselves or the state. 

The view from the tower, eighty-eight feet in height, 
over the great Rhine plain, is immense and splendid, in- 
cluding two hundred villages, towns, and cities; the 
windings of the magnificent Rhine lie mapped below 
you, on whose banks are seen, as objects of peculiar in- 
terest, the Cathedral of Speier; the lofty dome of the 
Jesuits' Church at Mannheim, and the four towers of 
the noble Cathedral of Worms. In the remote distance, 
as a fitting termination to this noble landscape, are 
seen the heights of the Donnersberg, the Vosges, and 
the Schwarzwald. The policeman, who followed us up 
into the tower, mentioned the time when the inhabitants 
of that district had hastened hither to watch the ap- 
proach of the French armies, and pointed out the spot 
where they were first seen, and described their ap- 
proach, and the terrors and anxieties of the people, in 
the most lively and touching manner. 

The wind was strong on this lofty height, and the 
rattling of the shutters in the look-out windows in the 
sides of the tower, and of their fastenings, would have 
been dismal enough on a stormy night, and gave quite 
a wildness to it even then. The view over the Oden- 
wald was beautiful. Half covered with wood, as far as 
you could see, with green winding straths between 
them, distant castles, and glimpses of the white walls of 
low-lying dorfs or villages, it gave you an idea of a region 
at once solitary and attractive. The whole was filled 
with the cheerful light of morning, and the wooded 
hills looked of the most brilliant green. We descended, 
and pursued our way through the wooded glades, with 
that feeling of enjoyment which the entrance into an 
unknown region, with a view to explore it, pleasant 
companionship, and fine weather inspire. When we 
issued from the woods that clothe the sides of Melibocus, 
we sate down on the heathy turf and gazed with a feel- 
ing of ever-youthful delight on the scene around us. 
Above us, and over its woods, rose thesquare white tower of 
Melibocus ; below lay green valleys, from amongst whose 
orchards issued the smoke of peaceful cottages ; and be- 
yond arose hills covered with other woods, which 
shrouded spots, the legends of which had reached us 
in England, and had excited the wonder of our early 
days— the traditions of the followers of Odin— the castle 
of the Wild Hunter,— and the strongholds of many 
an iron-clad knight, as free to seize the goods of his 
neighbours as he was strong to take and to keep them. 
All now was peaceful and Arcadian. We met, as we 
descended into the valley, young women coming up 
with their cows, and a shepherd with a mixed flock of 
sheep and swine. He had a belt around him, to which 
hung a chain, probably to fasten a cow to, as we after- 
wards saw them secured. 

We found the cottages, in the depths of the valleys, 
amongst their orchards, just those heavy, old-fashioned 
sort of thingB that we see in German engravings; 
buildings of wood-framing, the plaster panels of which 
were painted in various ways, and the windows of those 
circular and octagon panes that, from old association, 
always seem to belong to German cottages, just such as 
that in which the old witch lived in Grimm's Kinder 
und Hans Mdrchen. There were, too, the large ovens 
built out of doors, and roofed over. The people were 
of the simplest character and appearance. We saw 
several children sitting on a bench in the open air, near 
a school-house, learning their lessons, and writing on 
their slates, and we went into the school. The school 
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master was a man exactly befitting the place — simple, 
rustic, and devout. He told us that the boys and girls, 
of which his school was full, came, some of them, from 
a considerable distance. They came in at six o'clock 
in the morning, and stayed till eight, had an hour's rest, 
and then came in till eleven, when they went home, and 
did not return again till next morning, being employed 
the rest of the day in helping their parents ; in going 
into the woods for fuel ; into the fields to glean, tead 
cattle, cut grass, or do what was wanted. All the 
barefooted children of every village, however remote, 
thus acquire a tolerable education, learning singing as 
a regular part of it They have what they call their 
Sing-Hand, singing-hour, everyday. On a black board, 
the Lied, song or hymn for the day, was written in 
German character in chalk ; and the master, who was 
naturally anxious to exhibit the proficiency of his 
scholars, gave them their singing lesson while we were 
there. The scene was very interesting in itself, but 
somewhat humiliating to our English minds, to think 
that in the Odenwald, a portion of the great Hyrcanian 
-forest, a region associating itself with all that is wild 
■and obscure, every child of every hamlet and cottage, 
however secluded, was provided with that instruction 
which the villages of England are in a -great measure 
yet destitute of. But here the peasants are not, as 
with us, totally cut off from property in the «oil which 
they cultivate ; totally dependent on the labour afforded 
by others; on the contrary, they are themselves the 
possessors. This country is, in fact, in the hands of the 
people. It is all parcelled out among the multitudes ; 
and wherever you go, instead of the great halls, vast 
parks, and broad lands of the few, you see perpetual 
evidences of an agrarian system. Except the woods, 
the whole land is thrown into small allotments, and 
upon them the people are busily labouring for them- 
selves. 

Here in the Odenwald, the harvest, which in the 
great Rhine plain was over in July, was now, in great 
measure, out. Men, women, and children were all 
engaged in cutting it, getting it in, or in tending the 
cattle. Everywhere stood the simple wagons of the 
country, with their pair of yoked cows. Women were 
doing all sorts of work, reaping, mowing, and threshing 
with the men: without shoes and stockings, clad 
in a simple, dark blue petticoat, a body of the same, 
leaving the white chemise sleeves as a pleasing con- 
trast, and with their hair, in some instances, turned 
up under their little black or white caps ; in others, 
hanging wild, and sunburnt, on their shoulders. The 
women, old and young, work as hard as the men, at all 
kinds of work, and yet with right good will, for they 
work for themselves. They often take their dinners 
with them to the fields, frequently giving the lesser 
children a piece of bread each, and locking them up in 
their cottage till they return. This would be thought 
a hard life in England, but, hard as it is, it is better than 
the degradation of agricultural labourers in a dear 
country like England, with six or eight shillings a week, 
and no cow, no pig, no fruit for the market, no house, 
garden, or field of their own ; but, on the contrary, con- 
stant anxiety, the fear of a master, on whom they are 
constantly dependent, and the desperate prospect of J 
ending their days in a Union workhouse. 

Each German has his house, his orchard, and his 
road-side trees, so laden with fruit, that if he did not 
carefully prop up and tie together, and in many places 
hold the boughs together with wooden clamps, they 
would be torn asunder by their own weight. He has 
his corn-plot ; his plot for mangel-wurzel, for hay, for 
potatoes, for hemp, etc. He is his own master, and he 
therefore, and every branch of his family, have the 
strongest motives for constant exertion. You see the 
effect of this in his industry and in his economy. 

In Germany nothing is lost. The produce of the 



trees and of the cowb is carried to market. Much fruit 
is dried for winter use. You see wooden trays of plums, 
cherries, and sliced apples and pears lying in the sun to 
dry. You see strings of them hanging from their 
chamber windows in the sun. The cows are kept up for 
the greater part of the year, and every green thing is 
collected for them. Every little nook where the grass 
grows amongst the trees and under the bushes, every 
little strip of grass by road-sides, and river, and brook, 
is carefully cut with a sickle and' carried home on the 
heads of women and children in baskets, or tied in large 
cloths. Kothing of any kind that can possibly be made 
of any use is lost. Weeds, nettles, nay the very goose- 
grass which covers waste places, is cut up and taken for 
the cows. You see the little children standing in the 
streams which generally run down the streets of the 
villages, busy washing these weeds before they are given 
to the cattle. They carefully collect the leaves of the 
marshgrass, carefully cut their potato tops for them, 
and even if other things fail, gather green leaves from 
the woodlands. One cannot help thinking continually 
of the enormous waste of such things in England. Of 
the vast quantity of grass on banks, by road-sides, in 
the openings of plantations, in lanes, in churchyards, 
where grass from year to year springs and dies, but 
which, if carefully cut, would maintain many thousands 
of cows for the poor. 

To pursue still further this subject of German 
economy ; the very cuttings of the vine are dried and 
preserved for winter fodder ; the tops and refuse of the 
hemp serve a-* bedding for the cows; nay, even the 
rough stalks of the poppy after the heads have been 
gathered for oil; and all these are converted into 
manure for the land. When these are not sufficient the 
children are sent into the woods to gather moss ; and all 
our readers familiar with Germanv, will remember to 
have seen them coming homeward with large bundles 
of this on their heads. In autumn the felling leaves 
are gathered and stacked for the same purpose. The 
fir-cones, which with us lie and rot in the woods, are 
carefully collected and sold for lighting fires. 

In short, the economy and care of the German 
peasant is an example to all Europe. Time also is as 
carefully economized as anything else. They arc early 
risers, as may well be conceived, when the children, 
many of whom come from considerable distances, are in 
school at six in the morning. As they tend their cattle 
or their swine, the knitting never ceases, and hence the 
quantities of stockings, and other household tilings 
which they accumulate, are astonishing. 

We could not help, as often before, being struck in the 
Odenwald, with the resemblance of the present country 
and life of the Germans to those of the ancient Hebrews. 
Germany, like Judea, is literally a land flowing with 
milk and honey ; a land of corn, and wine, and oil. The 
plains are full of corn, the hill-sides, however stony, are 
green with vineyards ; and though they have not the 
olive, they procure vast quantities of oil from the wal- 
nut, the poppy, and the rape. The whole country is 
parcelled out among its people ; there are no hedges, 
but the landmarks, against the removal of which the 
Jewish law bo repeatedly and so emphatically denounces 
its terrors, alone indicate the boundaries of each man's 
possession. Everywhere you see the ox and the heifer 
toiling beneath the primitive yoke, as in the days of 
David. The threshing-floor of Araonah, often comes to 
your mind when you see the different members of a 
family, father, mother, brother and sister, all threshing 
out their corn together on the mud-floor of their barn. 
But much more so when you see them in the corn-field 
itself collect the sheaves into one place, and treading 
down the earth into a solid floor, there in the face of 
heaven, and fanned by its winds, thresh out on the spot 
the corn which has been cut. This we saw continually 
going forward on the steep slopes of the Odenwald, 



ten or a dozen men and women all thrashing together. 
A whole field is thus soon thrashed, the corn being beaten 
out much more easily while the ear is crisp with the 
hot sun. 

Having taken leave of the schoolmaster, his scholars 
and his bees, with whose hives nearly all his house- 
side was covered, we pursued our way to the Jagerhaus 
on the top of the Felsberg, one of the highest hills in 
the Odenwald. The day was splendid with the fine breeze, 
and all around was new, cheerful, yet solitary, bright 
and inspiriting. The peasants in the harvest-fields, 
the herds watching their cattle, gave us a passing 
salutation, and when within sight of you took off their 
hats even at a field's distance. This custom in Ger- 
many is carried so far, that, even social and friendly 
as it is, it becomes almost troublesome. We walked 
on in great enjoyment, here sitting to look back on 
the scenes that we had left, or to drink from the glit- 
tering waters that we had to pass. 

Just as we were about to enter the woods again, we 
met an old woman slowly wandering on from some 
cottages amongst the trees by the wood-side, She 
had a leathern belt round her waist, and a cord fastened 
to it by which she led her cow to graze in the thickets 
and by the foot- path, while her hands were busy with 
her knitting. A boy, of about seven yean old, was leading 
a kid by a chain, letting it crop the flowers of the hawk- 
weed in the grass. The old woman saluted us cheer- 
fully; told us that the boy's father was in America, 
and his mother gone out to service, and that he was 
entrusted to her care. It was just like a scene from one 
of the old Mdrchen of the country, and unlike anything 
in England. 

The path through the beech woodB led us up to the 
open summit of the hills where stands the solitary 
Jagerhaus, but with a splendid view over similar woody 
hills and distant castles on their ridges. In the woods, 
just beyond the Jagerhaus, lies the FeUen meer, or sea of 
rocks, and the liiesens&ule, or giant pillar, objects 
which are much visited, and which are well worth 
seeing. The wood, in fact, is on the slope of the hill, 
over which huge blocks of granite are scattered. *In 
one steep hollow these stupendous blocks are showered 
down one on another in a chaotic wUdness, like the 
waves of a tempested ocean. The spot was just the one 
to attract the attention of the Druids, and accordingly 
they appear to have been busy in preparing one of their 
large temples, as it is supposed to Odin, at the time 
that they were interrupted, probably by the armies of 
Julius CsBsar. You find amid the solemn shadow of 
the wood the projecting blocks of granite so cleared 
away in part, and in part so left, as to describe a rude 
circle, in the centre of which stands a monstrous mass, 
as large as a tolerable house, which constituted the 
altar. Tou see, on some of the stones, the marks of 
some rude carving, in the manner of a sort of dental, 
as if for a/rieze or cornice. 

Not far 'from this you come to where the Rieaensaule 
lies. ThiB is a colossal pillar of granite of 82-ft. long. 
The soil is dag away which formerly half buried it, and 
it lies in its gigantic greatness as in a grave. It is sup- 
posed to lie where it was hewn, and never to have been 
reared ; to my eve, however, it is where it has fallen 
brokenfrom its base, which still shows itself in the earth. 
It is an object which strikes you with a sort of awe and 
deep surprise at its ponderous greatness. Parallel with it, 
appears, half-buried in the earth, a lone square block of 
granite, rudely carved in the manner of that at the 
temple, and as if it also had been intended for a cornice 
or frieze to rest on the pillars. 

The whole scene brought back strongly the gloomy 
superstitions of the Odenwald, ages before the Romans 
had planted here, by a severe discipline, agriculture and 
the arts. 

(To be continued.) 



THE FLINT AND HART MATBONSHIP. 

( Concluded from p. 20.) 

Thus, as we have seen, the " aiming low" style of 
education, combined with the prospective sedative of 
parochial whipping, grandly triumphed, through the 
united wisdom of the Solons of the Board. Moreover, 
so perfectly satisfactory was this triumph In various 
ways, that they one and all slept amazingly well that 
night, comfortably assured that they had fully served 
their country and the Three Commissioners, by giving 
power to such genuine officialism as should effectually 
use it to crush any tendencies of that spiritual phoenix, 
which might rise forth, even from the chill ashes of 
pauperism. 

Tobit's feith in human nature was his only solace 
He knew it to be about as genuine a thing as the XXX 
ale of his own brewing ; and, to do him justice, he 
would have rather that the whole dozen barrels of extra- 
ordinary four-years-old October, in his cellars, should 
have been turned to vinegar by the mightiest thunder- 
storm that ever swept beneath the blue skies of Organ- 
full, than that feminine Bumbleism should have won 
the day against the merciful heart that throbbed 
beneath the faded silk gown. This tort of frith, there- 
fore, enabled him to put the very best face on matters 
before Mary; though, as Mrs. Tunn well knew, when 
next time safe and alone amidst the vats and barrels, 
there would come immediately forth such a speaking 
two-edged tickling sword, so omnipotent and powerful, 
as to at once rout with its cut-and-come-again indigna- 
tion every Nubbs (though a bewigged barrister), Nix, 
Tapper, and Bull, in every united parish blessed with a 
Board and its profundity of Solon wisdom. Therefore 
he would smile cheerily, whilst he carved and helped 
the delicately roasted fowl, (Peg knew other things 
besides the concocting home-made wines, or "abomina- 
tions," as Tobit called them,) had words as sweet as the 
great raspberry puff and the flowing cream ; and after 
these, in spite of the wine and ale controversy, he 
tucked a bottle of the inimitable ginger under his arm, 
and led the way to the great barrel-shaped bower in the 
garden. However, having by and by to return to the 
house for some glasses, and coming presently from 
thence, with them and Mrs. Tunn, it was observable, 
after that, that he smiled not only more cheerfully, but 
that, between Peg and himself there was established a 
secret understanding relative to the little woman ; for 
whenever she sighed, they looked furtively at one 
another, with happy and resolved countenances. Yet, 
by-and-bye, even sighs passed away. For not a heart so 
genuine as that of the little woman's could be unhappy 
when the falling shadows from the sun brought still 
more richly forth the great incense of the garden- 
flowers around ; and the light south wind was filled with 
the lingering odours of the Lilies on the mere,and the roses 
clustering on the brewery thatch ; and, at last, like an 
outspoken voice of worship to the sensual ear, stole on 
the lowest, yet most dulcet notes, of the wondrous 
and distant parish organ. Surely, surely now, instead 
of dock and nettle, the honeysuckle began to grow 
apace, and the rose to flourish, even in the sinking sun ! 

With the tea Mr. and Mrs. Tunn's looks progressed 
in mysteriousness ; for, had Mary been observant, she 
would have seen that glances had ripened into winks, 
bold looks into most expressive, though silent, notes of 
admiration, undertaken and effected behind the large 
teapot, or the small maid-servant, as she handed round the 
cake, or in any other manner or convenient way that 

S resented itself; till at last Tobit, bringing forth his 
rewing ledgers, and saying he was busy, Mary volun- 
teered to assist ; and after a few minutes' showing, she 
was so expert in waste, knew so much about half-barrels, 
and so on, that she might have been arithmetician to 




John Bull's favourite drink, and computed how much 
he had gloried in since the Conquest. So that when she 
bid Tobit and hii wife good night, and said she should 
start early in the morning, the honest brewer broke 
forth into a public and moat extraordinary smile, 
caught up ana continued by admirable Peg. It was 
very clear that there was something in the wind, and 
that they considered her an astounding little woman. 

But the truthfuilest heart had Mary, and one justly 
and grandly independent; so that by the time the early 
sun on the morrow had mantled over the brewery 
thatch, she was far on her way across the dewy marsh- 
land. Beside the lonely mere, its alders shadowing the 
path, the tall reeds bending gracefully to the ripples 
as they onward flowed, the open spaces made by the 
marshman's sickle showing the broad waters and the 
distant shore, and all the treasury of prodigal nature 
that lay between, brought full the thought of little 
Tim and his childish gift. It lay safe within the pocket 
of the faded silk gown ; and now brought forth, it looked 
drooping, yet was not dead, for it had not been crushed 
or down-trodden because the hand of pauperism and 
poverty had given it. And this thought of Tim, 
and this thought of his prison life since yesterday, made 
Mary look back to catch a last glimpse. of the prison 
walls themselves. Not a prison for this reason, but 
because the laws, by which it was governed, were left to 
the pernicious will and interpretation of ignorant, and 
therefore brutalised, officialism. If a Poor Law be a 
right to humanity, which it is, till wealth shall become 
distributive and poverty not a necessitated condition, a 
wise Government would, and surely will, not merely 
make the law itself progressive in mercy, and purge from 
it all Malthas bitterness, but will so require education 
in its serving officials, that something like beneficence 
and justice may be looked for from Bumble rule. 

Mary had reached a small green knoll, when the 
noise of approaching wheels, and some loud voice calling, 
made her turn once again, and there sure enough was 
not merely Tobit's light cart, but his man Barm within 
it, who had such respectful notions concerning the 
laded silk gown, that he had already commenced touch- 
ing his hat forty yards off, or thereabouts. " Please 
to get in, mum— quick, for my master's been agoing on 
to the barrels in such a way, that he's like to work clean 
over. And there's my missus, mum, — she 's a good un, 
bless her,— is a saying that the cakes '11 get cold— and— " 
*' But I am going home," said Mary. 
" Please, mum, get in, or master 11 be a working his- 
self off; for he's just as bitter as if he'd whetted Mb 
appetite with a whole pocket of hops this morning." 
At this piece of direful information of Tobit's wrath, 
Mary stepped in, Barm gave the reins a jerk ; and at once 
was off towards Organfull. Oh how the lark carolled as 
it clove the sky t oh, how the morning's practice on the 
organ came rich and clear ! and oh ! how at last the 
clustering and the opening roses glittered vermilioned 
on the brewery thatch t 

Mr. Silus Progg, the master of the workhouse, was 
mightily elated at the Flint election, inasmuch as his 
private tactics and patronage in Organfull had largely 
helped towards that event. He was, moreover, comforted 
in the assurance, that Flint would be by no means soft 
towards poverty and pauperism, as had been pretty 
practically shown some years before, when he had as- 
sisted her to wash the plates of, and wait upon a certain 
squire, whose coat armour had occupied so prominent a 
place in the delicate and mathematically-sided bag. 
Accordingly, on the important evening of the Flint 
induction into office, and after a private, though patro- 
nizing confabulation with Mr. Bump, Mr. Progg took 
tea in the matron's room, and there, after certain pri- 
vate reminiscences of bygone times, enlivened and 
mollified by a little something genuine in every cup, 
their to-be and domestic method of procedure was 



strongly set forth ; and after apportioning pretty strin- 
gent measures for pauperism at large, they forgot not 
especially to notify the orphan child, or the miserable 
drudge to whom it had nestled to rest 

I, who write of, and intend to write o$ wrong, with an 
iron pen, and with all the energy of my stern and fear- 
less heart, because I consider it an error and a weakness 
to gloss over one social evil, or one social misery, quail 
as I paint the shadows of my picture. Nor, would I 
paint them, but, that great nature teaches me, that a 
divine light is breaking over all earth's sorrow, and all 
social darkness. 

During the reign of the former matron, the Screw 
administration had been, by all paupers, considered of 
a very stringent, and practical character. But it fell 
into desuetude for its mercy, now Mr. Progg was so ably 
assisted in his larger coercive processes by the penetra- 
tion of an assisting Flint. To Keep Mr. Bump's tongue 
safe on the coercive side, he was occasionally regaled 
with tit-bits in the matron's room—or now and then 
with something peculiar and genuine (I really cannot 
exactly specify what it was), but it was a something, 
that Mrs. Screw discovering, made her fall off instantly 
to the antagonistic or pauper side, though solely for 
the purpose of grumbling, rather than to abate one 
impulse of the innate viciousness of her heart Yet some- 
times, like enemies on the same side of a belligerent army, 
Flint and Screw shook hands, and fought stoutly 
together against the pitiful side of misery. Hence the 
bedridden and the old were more than ever desolate, 
the sick more neglected, and less nourished by a 
strengthening dietary (though the astounding quantum 
of port wine, sago, arrow-root, and chickens summed up 
monthly before the board, was enough to have strength- 
ened pauperism to the efficiency of a Samson or a 
Goliah, and given it ability to carry off the workhouse 
on its shoulders), matronly women harder worked, and 
left less' minutes with their little children ; girls never 
hearing womanly sympathy, or taught that mercy should 
be to them a sterling virtue ; and last and worst of all, 
so coerced and down-trodden were the little children, 
that the only lesson graven on their hearts was, that 
earth was one huge prison of suffering- and wrong t Yet 
when the immaculate Flint appeared before the board, 
her sympathy for the sick and aged was eo extraor- 
dinary, and her pocket-handkerchief so delicate and 
large, that the implied virtue was received as a genuine 
fast by all, with the exception of Tobit, who wanted 
no glasses to Bee the stony heart and tearless eye. As 
to the school, which came immediately under Flint offi- 
cialism, its administration was usually deputed to Mrs. 
Screw ; but on such days as were liable to visitations, 
from the chaplain or the board, there, in the school-room, 
sat Flint in immaculate state, hearing the droning tasks 
that only made stupidity more stupid ; and there, on all 
occasions in the dunce's corner, 6tood little Tim, whom it 
was sedulously reported was a "vicious infant" requir- 
ing more governance by the birch-rod than any pauper 
child in the whole Union-house. And Madge too was 
always thrust in a conspicuous place of punishment, 
poring over some improbable task her half witless brain 
could not comprehend, for the sole reason that she loved 
this miserable child, and stood forth on all occasions as 
its defender. She had always loved little children, and 
been their friend. But Tim became to her desolate life 
something whereby its feminine and hidden nature 
upgrew ; bearing stripes for him and hunger for him, 
yet she could dry his tears, and think that her narrow 
world had grown much larger and more beautiful since 
she had known him. The summer waned away, the 
dull dreary winter came, and pauper childhood knew so 
much of cold and hunger, that, by the time it crept 
about that barren yard in frost and snow, the nettle bad 
drooped quite away, and the dock had rotted in tho 
winter's wind. 
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In the meanwhile, beyond the workhouse walls 
matters had progressed hopefully. Grandly indepen- 
dent as I have said, Mary Hart would not hear one 
word of the honest brewer's and Mrs. Tunn'B proposal 
of living permanently with them ; but after due con- 
sideration and consultation she opened a small school 
for the Tillage children in one of Tobit's cottages, and 
eked out its narrow income by keeping the brewery 
ledgers. Further, too, her spinet and books were borne 
conspicuously to her cottage, in the largest brewery 
cart, and not only afforded much comment to Solon- 
consideration, but a fine theme for Tobit when alone 
with his barrels. Moreover, too, by some strange sort of 
proceeding, which, with all my logic, I cannot fathom, 
hooks in the cottage pantry — empty over night — would 
hold such things, next morning, as a fat duck, a 
delicate chicken, or a savoury ham ; and the closet's 
empty jars be filled with nice preserves ; the plates hold 
an astounding cake ; the cellar, a small barrel of XXX ; 
and empty bottles be exchanged for those filled with 
delicate cowslip wine, made after the famed recipe. 
The reader may be more cunning than I am in solving 
such domestic necromancy. As for the necromancy of 
heart in the childhood of Organfull, thai was still more 
wonderful. Urchins that had been an eye-sore to the 
stately and aristocratic Nubbs, as he passed the street 
corners, were now no longer seen ; but, with Mary Hart 
in her little school, progressed marvellously in learning ; 
danced, on holiday afternoons, to the lively tunes she 
played upon her old spinet ; or learned to sing; or out 
with her on the breezy marshland, helped her to gather 
plants for drying, and hear from her lips their nature's 
pretty history. And Solon-wisdom and policy were 
not now exactly in their old position ; for popular parish 
opinion had veered about, owing to certain strange 
whispers afloat beyond the workhouse walls ! 

Injustice often makes a pathway to pure justice. 
The day that Mr. Tapper had so recommended practical 
application of the rod to pauperism, Mrs. Tapper, in 
her peeping*, had discovereoY^uch flagrant sins in the 
ledger, as to afford due ground for strenuous curtain 
lectures. Upon the nightly delivery of which, Mr. Tap- 
per adjourned to the ale-house; from thence, by a very 
natural transition, had been carried to the county jail for 
debt ; and from thence had come down, by easy stages, to 
the workhouse. Once practically under the administra- 
tion of Flint and Progg, his opinions essentially 
changed. He therefore pretty quickly came forth, and 
publicly announced in the village, that there was 
much secret consternation within the workhouse walls ; 
for Madge, having been cruelly beaten, had run away, 
and could nowhere be found. Tobit sent messengers 
in search of her; and, after two days, she was found 
some twelve miles from Organfull, exhausted by starva- 
tion, in the midst of a desolate swamp. Borne to 
Mary '8 home, she whispered, that because she had 
stolen Borne bread for little Tim, who was imprisoned 
in an outhouse, she had been dreadfully punished by 
both Flint and Progg. Neither Tobit's indignation, 
nor popular indignation, could stand this. A magistrate 
was summoned; the workhouse entered at an unex- 
pected hour, and poor little Tim found in a shed, naked, 
bruised, and delirious with fever. The case was so 
flagrant as to warrant the immediate suspension of 
Progg, Flint, and Bump ; and, upon further inquiry, 
the committal of the two former, for trial, at the next 
assizes, on both charges of cruelty and gross peculation. 

Recovered from the delirium of the fever, it was yet 
clear to all, that the pauper child's young life was 
ebbing fast. A year's cruelty and wrong had done its 
direful work. But Mary tried to make this ebbing life 
a happy one ; a prelude to the beautiful and merciful 
in heaven. Yes ; and she talked of this heaven to the' 
child— a. heaven never heard of within the workhouse 
walls. And it being June time, poor Madge, when she 



grew better, fetched fresh blooming lilies from the 
mere ; and weeping Tobit cropped budding rosea from 
the brewery thatch, to strew and blend together on lite 
bed of death. And one night when he nestled to Mary's 
heart, when his flaxen curls covered like a veil the 
drooping face of Madge, little Tim asked Mary stall 
more of heaven. "Are there rods there and black 
places!" 

"Nothing but what is beautiful and good, for God is 
there, my baby." 

"Ay, then I'll crop lilies there for you and Madge — 
that I will." He nestled closer, and his hands moved 
as if they cropped the flowers already. With his last 
thoughts thus hovering over our earth's type of purity 
and loveliness, the child's young spirit lightly passed 
heavenward. 

Six years have now gone by, during which "aiming 
high" has supplanted ** aiming low 1 ' officialism in the 
Union-house of Organfull. All this time it has been 
the Hart matronship, assisted by worthy coadjutors ; for 
Nubbs, Nix, and Bull, at last heartily ashamed of their 
"aiming low" policy, condescended to be taught by the 
knowledge of honest Tobit Tunn,and learn that official- 
ism, to bear out the purposes of a just law, must he 
instructed instead of ignorant. None happier than the 
workhouse children, for they have been taught many 
things of the beautiful world beyond the workhouse 
walls. Within them too is now a gay flowered garden, 
where the roses grow apace and the honeysuckle 
flourishes in the sun, where once the dock and nettle 
died down and perished in the winter's wind ; and 
Marys pretty tunes on the old spinet come gaily there, 
through her open parlour casement Once a year, they 
and the village children have cake and tea and ale 
beneath the brewery thatch ; and after tasty going with 
silent steps to the old churchyard, they strew fresh 
roses and lilies above the grave of little Tim ; and the 
grand organ playing soft and slow, they half fancy its 
notes are angel-whispers, telling of the dead child's 
happiness in heaven. 

My moral is therefore this. Let Government educate 
its officialism, if it woUld have its tows administered in 
a spirit of justice and wisdom. 



THE PREACHING EPIDEMIC OF SWEDEN. 

BT MABT IOWIW. 

Okb of the most singular psychological phenomena of 
the present day has occurred in Sweden ; and as but 
little, if anything, is known of it by the British public 
at large, I think it will be interesting to the readers of 
this Journal to lay before them luch information as I 
have been able to obtain on the subject. 

That portion of southern Sweden formerly called 
Smaland, and which now comprises the provinces of 
Kalmar, Wexio, and JiJnkopping, though one of the 
poorest parts of the kingdom, is inhabited by a laborious 
and contented people. Their lot, which Is one of ex- 
treme suffering and privation, is rendered endurable to 
them by their natural simplicity of character and deep 
religious feeling. About sixty years ago, a very strong 
religious movement took place among them, which, for 
political reasons, or otherwise, government thought fit 
to put a violent stop to, and with great difficulty it was 
done. Whether there be a predisposition among these 
simple but earnest people for religious excitement, we 
cannot tell ; but certain it is, that at the commence- 
ment of 1842 the singular phenomenon of which we are 
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about to speak made its appearance among them ; and 
from its rapid spread, and apparently contagious 
character, and from the peculiar nature of its manifesta- 
tions, it was popularly called the Preaching Epidemic. 

Dr. J. A. Butech, Bishop of Skara, in WeatgBthland, 
wrote a long letter on this subject to Dr. G. F. Wingard, 
Archbishop of Upsala, and Primate of all Sweden, 
which letter is considered so perfectly authority on the 
matter, that it is published in an appendix to Arch- 
bishop Wingard's "Review of the Church of Christ," an 
excellent little work, which has been translated into 
English by G. W. Carlson, Chaplain to the Swedish 
Embassy in London, a gentleman of great erudition 
and accomplishments. To this letter we shall have 
frequent occasion to refer. 

The reader will naturally ask, as the bishop himself 
does, what is the Preaching Epidemiol What it really 
was nobody as yet has been able to say. Among the 
peasantry the most general belief was, that it was an 
immediate Divine miracle, in order to bestow grace on 
such as were afflicted with the disease ; and as a means 
of warning and exhortation to those who saw and heard 
the patients. Among others, somewhat above the class 
of peasants, many denied altogether the existence of the 
disease, declaring the whole to be either intentional 
deception in the desire of gain and notoriety ; or else 
self-delusion, produced partly by an overstrained 
religious feeling, or by that passion of imitation which 
is common to the human mind. The bishop himself 
was of opinion that it was a disease, originally physical, 
but affecting the mind in a peculiar manner. He 
arrived at this conclusion by attentively studying the 
phenomenon itself. At all events, bodily sickness was 
an ingredient in it, as was proved from the fact that, 
although every one affected by it, in describing the 
commencement of their state, mentioned a spiritual 
excitement as its original cause, close examination 
proved that an internal bodily disorder, attended by 
pain, had preceded or accompanied this excitement, 
besides, there were persons who, against their own will, 
were affected by the quaking fits, which were one of its 
most striking early outward symptoms, without any 
previous religious excitement; and these, when sub- 
jected to medical treatment, soon recovered. 

The bishop must be a bold man, and not afraid of 
ridicule ; for, though writing to an archbishop, he says 
that though he will not give the disease a name, still he 
will venture to express an opinion ; which opinion is, 
that the disease corresponds very much with what he 
has heard and read respecting the effects of animal mag- 
netism. He says that he carefully studied the effect of 
sulphur and the magnet upon several sick persons, and 
found the symptoms of the Preaching Epidemic to cor- 
respond with the effect of animal magnetism, as given in 
Kluge's " Versuch timer DarsUUung des Animalischen 
Magnettimus als Heilmittel." In both cases there was 
an increase of activity of the nervous and muscular 
I system ; and, further, frequent heaviness in the head, 
| heat at the pit of the stomach, prickling sensation in 
I the extremities, convulsions and quakings ; and, finally, 
the falling, frequently with a deep groan, into a pro- 
found minting fit or trance. In this trance, the patient 
[ was in so perfect a state of insensibility to outward 
impressions, that the loudest noise or sound would not 
awaken him, nor would he feel a needle thrust deeply 
into his body. Mostly, however, during this trance, he 
would hear questions addressed to him, and reply to 
them ; and, which was extraordinary, invariably in these 
replies applied to every one the pronoun thou. The 
power of speech, too, in this state, was that of great 
eloquence, lively declamation, and the command of 
much purer language than was usual, or apparently pos- 
sible, for him in his natural state. The invariable 
assertions of all the patients, when in this state, were, 
that they were exceedingly well, and that they had 



never been so happy before; they declared that the 
words they spoke were given to them by some one else, 
who spoke by them. Their disposition of mind was 
pious and calm; they seemed predisposed for visions 
and predilections. Like the early Quakers, they had 
an aversion to certain words and phrases, and testified 
in their preaching against ''places of amusement, 
gaming, excess in drinking," may-pole festivities, gay 
clothing, and the crooked combs which the peasant 
women wear In their hair, and which, no doubt, were 
objects of vanity and display. 

There was in some families a greater liability to this 
strange influence than in others ; it was greater also in 
children and females than in grown-up people and 
men ; and amongst men, those of a sanguine choleric 
temperament were most susceptible. The patients in- 
variably showed a strong desire to be together, and 
seemed to feel a sort of attraction, or spiritual affinity, 
to each other. In places of worship, they would all sit 
together; and it was remarked that when a person 
afflicted with the Preaching Epidemic was questioned 
about the disease in himself individually, he always 
gave his answer on behalf of them all ; and thus said 
"we" where the inquirer naturally expected " /." 

From these nets the learned bishop infers that the 
Preaching Epidemic belonged to that class of operations 
which have neen referred to animal magnetism. He 
says that, whatever may be the cause of thiB singular 
agency or influence, no doubt exists of its always pro- 
ducing a religious state of mind, which was strengthened 
by the apparently miraculous operations from within. 
He goes then into the question, whether the religious 
impression produced be in accordance with the esta- 
blished notions of the operations of "grace on the 
heart," and decides this not to be the case, because " the 
excited person, immediately after he begins to quake, 
experiences an unspeakable peace, joy, and blessedness, 
not on account of new-born faith through atoning grace, 
but by a certain immediate and miraculous influence 
from God." These are the bishop's own words. But 
with the polemical question we have nothing to do. 
However, the bishop goes on to say, that, " whatever 
the origin of the disease may be, it characterises itself 
by Christian language, and makes its appearance with 
many truly Christian thoughts and feelings;" and that, 
''probably, the disease has universally met with some- 
thing Christian, previously implanted in the heart to 
which it has, in an exciting way, allied itself." 

With respect to the conduct and conversation of the 
patients, during the time of their seizure, he Bays he 
never saw anything which was improper, although 
many strange rumours to the contrary were circulated 
and believed, to the great disadvantage of the poor 
people themselves. In the province of Elfsborg, where 
the disease prevailed to a great extent, bands of chil- 
dren and young people under its influence went about, 
singing what are called Zion's-hymns, the effect of which 
was singularly striking, and even affecting. He says 
that to give a complete and detailed description of the 
nature of the disease would be difficult, " because, like 
animal magnetism," — we use his own words — " it seems 
to be infinite in its modification and form." In the 
above-mentioned province of Elfsborg, it was often said, 
" Such and Buch a person has begun to quake, but he 
has not as yet dropped down, nor has seen visions, nor 
has preached." 

This quaking, of which so much is said, appean to 
have been the first outward sign of the influence ; the 
inward-vision and the preaching being its consumma- 
tion; though when thiB consummation was reached, 
the fit 'mostly commenced by the same sign. Never- 
theless, in some patients the quaking decreased 
in proportion to the strength which the disease 
gained. These quakings also seem to have.come on at 
the mention of certain words, the introduction of certain 
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ideas, or the proximity of certain persons or things, 
which in some mysterious manner appeared inimical or 
unholy to the patient Sometimes, also, those very 
words' and things which at first affected the patient 
ceased to do so as he advanced to the higher stages of 
the disease ; and other words or things, which hitherto 
had produced no effect, began to agitate him in the 
same way. One of the patients explained this circum- 
stance thus— that according as his spiritual being 
advanced upward, " he found that there existed in him- 
self, and in the world, many things which were worse 
than that which previously he had considered as the 
worst" In some cases the patients were violently 
affected by the simple words, "yes," and "no;" the 
latter word in particular was most painful and repulsive 
to them, and has frequently been described by them as 
" one of the worst demons, tied with the chains of 
lUrVmwi in the deepest abysa." It was remarked also 
that they frequently acted as if they had a strong 
temptation to speak falsehood, or to say more than they 
were "at liberty to say." They would therefore exhort 
each other to speak the truth ; and so frequently an- 
swered dubiously, and even said they did not know, 
when a contrary answer might have been confidently 
expected, that an unpleasant impression was frequently 
produced on the mind of the hearer ; and some persons 
imbibed from this very circumstance unfavourable ideas 
of their truthfulness ; when, in fact, this very caution 
and hesitation was a peculiarity of the disease. 

In the province of Skaraborg, the bishop says he 
has seen several persons fall at once into the trance, 
without any preparatory symptom. In the province of 
Elfsborg, the patients preached with their eyes open, 
And standing ; whilst in his own province of Skaraborg, 
he himself saw and heard thorn preaching in a recum- 
bent posture, and with closed eyes, and altogether, as 
far as he could discover, in a state of perfect insensibility 
I to outward impressions. He gives an account of three 
1 preaching-girls in the parish of Warnham, of ages 
varying from eight to twelve. This account, but prin- 
cipally as relates to one of them, we will lay before the 
reader. 

It was shortly before the Christmas of 1842, when he 
went, together with a respectable farmer of the neigh- 
bourhood, the Rev. Mr. Linqvist, and the Rev. Mr. 
Smedmark, to the cottage where a child lived, who, by 
all accounts, had advanced to the highest stage of the 
disease. Many persons, besides himself and his friends, 
were present. As regards all the three children, he 
says that, for their age, as is generally the case in 
Sweden, they were tolerably well-informed on religious 
matters, and could read well. They were naturally of 
good disposition, and now, since they had been subject to 
the disease, were remarkable for their gentleness and 
quiet demeanour. Their manners were simple, as those 
of peasant children ; but, being bashful and timid, were 
not inclined to give much description of their feelings 
and experience ; still, from the few words they spoke, it 
was evident that, like the rest of the peasantry and 
their own relatives, they considered it a divine influence, 
but still asserted that they knew not exactly what to 
think either of themselves or their situations. When 
in the trance, they declared that they were exceedingly 
well ; that they never had been so cheerful, or felt so 
much pleasure before. On being awoke, however, 
they complained, sometimes even with tears, of weak- 
ness in the limbs, pain in the chest, headache, etc. 

In the particular case of the one child to which we 
have referred, the symptoms were precisely the same : 
there came on, in the first place, a violent trembling or 
quaking of the limbs, and she fell backwards with so 
much violence as to give the spectator a most painful 
sensation— but no apparent injury ensued. The patient 
was now in the trance, or state of total unconsciousness ; 
and ■ this trance, which lasted several hours, divided 



itself into two stages, acts, or scenes, totally different in 
character. In the first place, she rose up violently, and 
all her actions were of a rapid and violent character. 
She caught at the hands of the people round her ; some 
she instantly flung aside, as if the effect produced by 
them was repugnant to her; others she hold gently, 
patted, and rubbed softly ; and these the people called 
"good hands." Sometimes she made signs, as if she 
were pouring out something, which she appeared to 
drink; and it was said by her father and another man 
present, that she could detect any one in the company 
who had been dram-drinking ; and she would in this 
way represent every glass he had taken. She went 
through— for what purpose it seems impossible to say — 
the operation of loading, presenting, and firing a gun, 
and performed most dramatically a pugilistic combat, 
in which she alone sustained and represented the action 
of both parties; she likewise acted the part of a person 
dressing ; and what rendered all this most extraordinary 
was, that, though she was but a simple, bashful peasant 
child, clad in her peasant's dress — a sheep-skin jacket — 
yet all her actions and movements were free, and full of 
the most dramatic effect : powerful and vigorous when 
representing manly action, and so indescribably grace- 
ful, and easy, and full of sentiment, when personating 
female occupations, as to amaze the more cultivated 
spectators ; and, as the Bishop says, to be "far more 
like the motions of an image in a dream than a creature 
of flesh and blood." Another circumstance is peculiar : 
although these children differed from each other in 
their natural state, yet, while under the influence of the 
disease, their countenances became so similar as greatly 
to resemble each other. 

To return now to the child who had advanced into 
the second stage of the trance ; this was characterized 
by a beautiful t»lmness and quietness of demeanour 
and countenance ; and with her arms folded meekly on 
her breast, she began to preach. Her manner in speak- 
ing was that of the purest oratory; her tones were 
earnest and solemn, and the language of that high 
spiritual character which, when awake, it would have 
been impossible for her to use. 

The little discourse ran somewhat as follows, for 
the bishop noted it down on his return home : — 

" My Mends, let us turn from the evil of our ways ; 
let us, my friends ! The Saviour wishes it Think 
how pleasant it would be to come to him ; and if we 
would, we might He does not desire that any one 
should perish : from the lowest depths of hell all may 
be saved, and come to him. How pleasant it will be to 
come to him ; to receive our wedding-garments, and sit 
down with him. Oh, how pleasant that will be ! 

" But if we will not turn to him, we commit a great 
sin and grieve him. Think, if he meet us with angry 
looks ; think, if he bid us go to the left side ! to the 
place of darkness, where we are separated from him ? 
Knock gently, knock gently, my friends, and he will 
certainly open to you. 

" Then let us now, my dear friends, raiEe a sigh — a 
good sigh— which shall penetrate through the clouds to 
the Saviour 1 Let us go in the narrow way ; let us go 
in the thorny path ! Will you not go there t Then 
1 will go there by myself alone; but go you also, and do 
not think that it is painful ! It is not painful, if we 
only go to the Saviour 1 And though I am young, and 
my words are those of a child, yet you must believe 
them. Although they are the words of a child, they 
are meant for your well-being 1 For God's sake, believe 
them, dear friends !" 

Such were some of the words of the cliild, who, in this 
extraordinary state, had something saint-like in her 
appearance. Her utterance was 1 soft and clear ; not a 
word was retracted or repeated ; and her voice, which 
in her waking state had a peculiar hoarseness, had now 
a wonderful brilliancy and clearness of tons, which pro- 
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duced groat effect. The whole assembly observed the 
deepest silence, and many wept. 

These children, during all the time they were subject 
to this influence, had, as the parents stated, tolerably 
good appetites, although they were particular as to the 
rood they ate, taking by preference milk and fruit, 
especially dried apples and cherries, of which it was 
necessary for tho parents to keep a good stock. 

The bishop tells us that these children were cured by 
medicines which he himself procured for them. The 
disease, according to his account, was frequently cured 
thus, though generally in ita earlier stages. He does 
not anywhere state that death was the consequence of it ; 
though he says that the patient sometimes foretold his own 
death. He tells us that many of the "quaking people" 
were taken to the hospitals,, and on their arrival 
there were found to be free from any symptom of the 
disease whatever ; but scarcely had they returned home, 
when it again appeared in its full force. Many indi- 
viduals also, by means of a firm will and a faithful 
endeavour to counteract it, succeeded in doing so. 
Others, on the contrary, from their belief of the disease 
being of a divine character, became predisposed for the 
contagion, both bodily and mentally ; and thus, being 
attacked, helped to make it worse by their own super- 
stition and submission to it. 

He concludes by saying, that as the phenomenon in 
question lay out of the sphere of human knowledge and 
experience, its extraordinary and miraculous character 
struck the mind with awe, which produced a very 
general religious movement among the perfectly healthy 
portion of the community. The consequence of this has 
been to send multitudes of persons to the churches and 
meeting-houses, who otherwise would never have gone 
there ; and in many instances it has effected the most vital 
change in life and sentiments. Many a one has thus 
become a diligent reader of the Scripture*, and has 
been weaned from drunkenness and other vices ; and 
showy dresses, crooked combs, dancing, and the much- 
abhorred May-pole merriment, in many parts, have 
fallen into disuse. The bishop himself saw by the road- 
side a May-pole which had been cut down from this 
cause, and he also knew a poor man who gained his 
livelihood by fiddling, who burned his violin, that it 
might not be a cause of sin to himself or others. How 
like is this to many a passage in the books of the early 
Quakers 1 

In the province of Skaraborg aione, where the 
disease did not prevail so generally as in other parts, 
tho number of persons affected by it amounted, in 1843, 
to from two to three thousand ; and in this province 
many healthy people, particularly boys, gave themselves 
out as belonging to this class, and rambled from place 
to place, making religious harangues, and thus gaining 
a good livelihood. These imposterewere often mistaken 
for the preaching-diseased, and through their means 
honest afflicted persons were brought into discredit, and 
often made to suffer. 

As in the case of the Bishop of Skara, the clergy, 
throughout the districts where the disease prevailed, 
used all the means in their power to put a stop to it, 
but in vain ; the governors of the provinces then inter- 
fered. Medical men were sent out ; many of the patients 
placed in hospitals, and others were attended at home ; 
and by the end of 1848, the disease had almost ceased 
to exist. Nothing of the kind seems to prevail at 
present : but as I am informed by a Swedish clergy- 
man, the good effect produced by it on the minds of 
many an otherwise hardened sinner, remains to testify 
of its truth and reality, although no one, whether learned 
in the science of physical or spiritual life, can yet 
explain the cause and nature of this extraordinary 
mental phenomenon. 
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EUROPE'S HOPE IN THE NEW YEAR. 

BT THOMAS COOPER. 
Author of " The Purgatory of Svicldes." 

What, though the Old Year saw the hallowed mound 
Where Kosciusko grandly sleeps, hemmed round 
With things of thrall, for guards ; and their base trick 
Triumphant— the proud Czar and guileful Metternich 1 

Albeit no hand 

Be on the brand, 
He waits, Young Year ! — the teeth-clenched Pole — 
To read on thy prophetic scroll, 
If thou givest a day — for Fatherland ! 

Wilt thou tread the banks of the crag-browed Rhine, 

And hear no music but praise of the vine 1 

In the land of thought they will sing thee strains 

That tell how they long to burst their chains ; 

And if thou comest, to say, " 'Tis time 

To work out freedom unstained by crime !" 

The workmen are ready in that thought-clime. 

Still unextinguished shalt thou find 
Tell'8 spirit in his brethren's mind ; 
Free, as o'er Alps the eagles soar, 
They hold their birthright, as of yore ; - 
And ne'er shall Tell's bold brethren bow 
Before another Gesler now. 

What of the birth-lands of undying story — 

Rome and Athena's democratic glory) 
Behold ! the " triple tyrant's" throne* 
A tribunes seat well-nigh hath grown : 
Or, he who fills it reads the sign, — 
From out the new book Sibylline, — 
That warns the growing Mind's old foe— 
" Back 1 for thou shalt no further go ! " 
And, though to Greece, from Othman freed, 
A mock-king's yoke hath been decreed,— 
Yain shall barbarian struggle bo 
To hold the land of Liberty ! 

Bold Swedes, amid their forest pines, 

Say that thou com'st, Young Year, with signs 

Of equal laws for peasant men, 

For thane, and clerk, and citizen. 

With more than hope they wait the boon 

Already by Norse brothers won. 

Is all hope crashed for France, by his nerved hand 
Who graspeth sway so sleekly bold— 
That dynast new, in king-craft old— 

The shrewdest pupil of shrewd Talleyrand 1 

True Frenchmen know that power of thrall, 
Though propped by bastion, fort, and wall, 

Is ever brittle as a rope of sand ! 

Beyond the Pyrenasan hills, 
Though anarch breath the region fills, 
Twin noble nations surely germ 
With spirits that to quell the storm 
Shall meekly rise. Be thine, Young Year, 
The work such progeny to rear, — 
And page thy annal, for the good, 
" Dawn of Hesperian brotherhood." 

Alas ! young woe-bringcr to Erin's shore, — 

Our song of hope thou changest to distress !* 
All English hearts indignantly deplore 

Their rulers' course of guilty heartlessness 
To brother millions — counted less than slaves, 

Because uncared for, either for their toil, 
Or nobler use : held dwellers 'cross the waves 

For idlers to make prey of, and a spoil I 
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Fell Famine leading by her gaunt right hand, 

Now, as thou touchest on that 'fated strand,— 

We shudder at the vision, and forefear 

What penance for our crime a future year, 

With Justice linkt, retributive may bring. 

Oh, that while Science o'er the world doth fling 

Her giant arms, subversive of the strength 

Of rocks, contracting space and weary length 

Of time unto one Present,— and earth fraught 

Becomes with new-found nerves to bear Man's thought 

To Han, in moments, where our sires toiled days, — 

Enlightened justice may our councils raise 

To loftiest, wisest effort that shall free 

Our brothers from this direst agony 1 

Nor there have end ; but in the future prove 

A bond of mutual and fraternal love — 

Cementing, as in children of one mother, 

Heart of the Saxon to each Keltic brother. 



THE YERDICT OF THE POOR. 

BT BDWABD TOUL. 

Sits a maid upon a stone, 
Singing slow in under-tone : 
Comes a man across a moor, — 
He is old, and lame, and poor. 

" Riches are a glorious boon, 
As is aught beneath the moon." 
Thus the maid, upon the stone, 
Singeth slow, in under-tone. 

" Not for hoarding ;— daily care 
Dwells where hoarded riches are : — 
Not for wasting;— sinful deed 
Squanders what the wretched need. 

" But for giving;— God above 
Gives to all men in his love. 
Hoard or squander, — desperate sin 
Thy Bad heart hath drunken in." 

Came the man across the moor, — 
He was old, and lame, and poor; 
And the maid, upon the stone, 
Spake him thus, in under-tone : — 

." Here is gold ; — the wretched feel 
Miseries which the rich can heal." 
But, abashed, he hangs his head, 
Asking not another's bread. 

" Heav'n hath daughters— daughters three, 
And one's name is Charity ; 
She is fair, but more I prize 
Her sister of the bandaged eyes. 

" Mercy treads with glorious feet ;" — 
Thus he makes her answer meet— 
" She is fair, but most I prize 
Her sister of the bandaged eyes. 

" Industry will up and strive ; 
Idleness will never thrive ; 
Sluggard heart will lose its shame, 
Begging alms in Holy name. 

" Justice, for the young and old ; — 
Give them that — not rich men's gold ; 
Age has won its right to rest; 
Honest work is young man's quest. 

" Justice, and no man is poor, 
Though another owncth more." — 
Thus the old man made reply, 
Taking nought of Charity. 



Ifterarg Notice. 

The Elevation of the People, Moral, Instructional, and 

Social. By Rev. Thomas Milk**. London : Snow. 
This is an excellent and useful work, written in an 
earnest and liberal spirit, and with great knowledge of the 
important subject on which it treats. No pai ns or research 
have been spared in collecting material from which to pre- 
sent a clear view of the present state of the people, and the 
means for their social and moral improvement and 
elevation. One only regret we find in going through 
its eloquent and able pages, which is, that the author 
does not faithfully record and acknowledge the sources 
whence he draws so much valuable matter. We can 
recommend the book nevertheless as a storehouse of 
knowledge and facts, inestimable to all those who wish 
to assist in improving and elevating the people. In 
order to give an idea of the style of the work and the 
author's mode of reasoning, we Belecfc the following 
passages:— 

" More than two millions added to the stated number of home- 
dwellers in the space of ten years I This is a fact involving fiscal 
and moral considerations, which equally demand the attention of 
the civil government and the Church of Christ. The accession, 
too, in process, year after year, challenges the serious notice of 
political economists and the friends of religion. The laws of Pro- 
vidence, in obedience to which the nation multiplies, are not evil 
in themselves. It is vicious legislation, human improvidence, or 
popular degeneracy, that renders their operation disastrous. Not 
as a curse did the decree of heaven announce to the patriarch a 
people sprung from his loins, plentiful as the sand and numerous 
as die stars. It was the promise of a blessing, at the prospect of 
which his mind expanded with satisfaction and swelled into 
triumph. * • • But there it room to speak of an overgrown 
population with nervous anxiety, to mourn over its: increase, 
and apprehend danger from the masses, when legislation pro- 
vides no adequate outlet, places unjust restriction upon the 
food of a cooped-up nation, and no commensurate provision is 
made for the attainment of mental culture and of the bread 
of life. We have, then, an ill-fed, ill-clad, wretchedly-housed, 
and wrongly-directed population— as much a pest as the reverse is 
an honour. This is not, however, with us at least, a necessary evil. 
Whatever measure of it we have must be regarded as a penalty 
self-provoked and not arbitrarily Inflicted. The resources possessed 
by the nation, to provide for its own physical, mental, and moral 
wants, have been restrained by partial enactments, or kept in- 
active by voluntary indifference ; and hence we have no reason to 
murmur at Providence, but to accuse ourselves. To aim at re- 
trieving the consequences of past neglect and injustice, to endeavour 
to keep pace with the need of the community, is now the special 
duty of society 5 and to be stimulated to its discharge, too much 
prominence cannot be given to the fact, that with the revolution of 
every year there are hundreds of thousands added to the general 
aggregate of the dwellers on our soil." 

There is sound wisdom in the following remarks. 

"Generally speaking, it is one of our national misfortunes at 
present, if it be not a national disgrace, that those to whom the 
country commits Hs childhood occupy a low social status. The 
village schoolmaster ranks with the parish clerk and constable ; 
and the intelligent teacher in towns lags far behind the thriving 
shopkeeper and prosperous merchant in public estimation. The 
Incompetency of such officials has undoubtedly contributed to this 
effect, and the effect helps to perpetuate the cause; for an inferior 
standing in society and a scanty remuneration will operate to repel 
from the office those who are best adapted to fulfil its functions, 
unless stern necessity compels it. But independently of all defici- 
ency in the class of instructors, it is plain that the national mind 
has imbibed loose and grovelling views in relation to the office, 
however unexceptionably conducted. Who are treated with less 
consideration than the tribe of governesses by the aristocracy of 
wealth? » * * The vice— for it deserves no better name— is exten- 
sively prevalent and of long standing. When Boswell wrote to his 
father, Lord Auchinleck, to inform him that he was coming down to 
Scotland with Dr. Johnson, the old Scotch judge lifted up his hands 
in profound astonishment, exclaiming, * Our Jamie's clean afi* the 
howks now. Would ony body believe it f he's bringing down a domi- 
nie wi' him— an auM dominie I' It is time for such views, betraying 
ignorance and folly, to be abandoned. The circumstances around 
us demand that we judge righteous judgment. Doing so, the 
mature— whether heads of families, or simple members of society — 
will warmly appreciate the service that aims to frame aright the 
intellectual and moral character of the rising race, will adequately 
remunerate it, and will hold those in reputation who competently 
engage in it, second, indeed, to none in their status in the social 
scale. In proportion as this is done, an inducement will be 
afforded to well-qualified labourers to appear in the field, working 
for the nation's advance, averting household disaster, diminishing 
the public burdens, and promoting a more general prosperity. Let 
us learn a lesson from the Athenians— their greatest men were 
schoolmasters." 
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In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeav&ur, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes— be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with all— Eds. 



From the multitude of kind and suggestive letters which we 
have received, and for which we beg here to thank the writers, 
we select the following as containing much material for solid 
thought. We thank our w Well- Wisher" for his postscript to the 
above letter, the hints in which, we think, have already been 
acted upon. 

To Ma. and Mas. Wjixiuc Howitt. 

London, Jan. 7th, 1847. 
Friends, — On the commencement of your Journal, which I 
desire should prosper, I am tempted to offer a few suggestions 
that may perhaps help forward the great object which you have at 
heart — the elevation of the working-classes among our fellow- 
countrymen to health and happiness. Much has already been said 
in your first number on the sources of evil to this class, andintem- 
perance is not wholly left out. But, friends, the first (Treat step 
to the improvement of the masses, and without which no fur- 
ther* step will ever be effectually taken, must be the fixing down, 
and the barring up, of the floodgates of inebriety ; it must 
beein with the closing up of the dnnking-shop for ever ; the 
reduction' of taverns to the smallest number consistent with the 
convenience of strangers and travellers ; the strict enforcement 
of reasonable hours on all these establishments throughout the 
working-days of the week, and the non-admission of any but 
strangers and travellers, during any hour of the twenty-four 
pertaining to the Lord'B Day ; on which day, holy as it is, more 
evil, perhaps, than on any other day, is incurred in the way of 
intemperance. I am no teetotaller, friends. I know not of 
any good thing given to ns of God needing to be rejected on 
general principles. Neither reason, nature, or scripture, teach 
me any such doctrine. To the pure, all things (eatable or drink- 
able) are pure ; only let our moderation be known unto all 
men. At the same time, no blame attaches to him who thinks 
it concerns his safety entirely to abstain from fermented liquors ; 
but, on the contrary, his total abstinence is in him praise- 
worthy; and it certainly will not lessen Ids merit, if he presume 
not to measure others by his own standard ; nor to dictate to 
those who, on his own shallow grounds of argumentation, are 
much better judges of the question than he cau be. Let these 
liquors be saleable on working-days by all persons who_ choose 
to deal in them, but on a vigorously penal condition that none 
be consumed in the shop. Beer carried home, and shared with 
the wife, will never, I should hope, create intemperance ; but as 
to children, they undoubtedly need it not, and ought never in 
childhood and youth to taste of such liquors. 

Justly, friends, do you insist on the claims of labour being 
regarded. Woe to him who grindeth the face of the poor, ana 
defraudeth the workman of his just hire ! But the claims of a 
wife and family, on the workman himself, arc still stronger than 
are his claims on his employer. Toward them there should be 
a love s tr ong e r than death ! Yet who are notoriously, among 
workmen, the most negligent of children and wives P Are they 
not the ablest mechanics, the largest earners of wages P This, 
friends, should be the first subject of agitation, and of petition, 
by the working-classes; the drying up of the sources of 
temptation ; the closing of drinking-shops, and, in its sequence, 
of pawn-shops, and of prison-houses. For not a doubt can be 
entertained, that full one-half the misery and crime in our 
country incident to the lower classes, is gendered by the vice of 
intemperance. Petition for remedies against the cesspool and 
choked drain ! Yes ! Let not that object be neglected ; but there 
is a poison viler, and more fatal, than what proceeds thence ; it 
is tnc.poisou or the beer-drinking-shop, it is the pestilence of 
the gin-shop. The former may destroy the body ; the latter 
sends body and s*ul to the abyss 1 They who will not help them- 
selves cannot be holpen. Let the working-classes help them- 
selves in this master question, of which they are themselves most 
, extensively the masters. Let them commence and continue the 
I agitation, year after year if needs be, till the object be by legis- 
' Iation obtained. Never disheartened, let then never cease from 



the struggle ; since the strife itself will have a powerful opera- 
tion in lessening the inclination to resort to those seats of the 
drunkard and the scoffer, which, in their desires and their 
efforts, the would-be temperate have already doomed to destruc- 
tion. Let churches and chapels, village-fibraries and mecha- 
nics' institutions be opened on every Sabbath eve, and these will 
in time afford edification, and even recreation, infinitely higher 
to the once intemperate, than they ever had found amid tobacco 
fumes, bacchanalian songs, and poisonous potations ! 

There is another remedy for the ills of the working-classes, 
of which I think highly, and wish that you, friends, may think 
so too, and undertake its cause ; I mean that of emigration ; 
not the emigration of capitalists to be fleeced and ruined. Persons 
of this latter description need no urging, and must judge for them- 
selves. But, by migration to new colonies, men who can put their 
hands to any sort of labour in out-of-door work, cannot fail to im- 
prove their condition. They may suffer somewhat at the commence- 
ment ; but probably not one-half of what both Scotch and Irish 
are suffering now ; and temperance and industry will next to 
a certainty soon lead them to independence. The com- 
fortable log-house of a Canadian cottager, or fanner, will 
be a happy exchange for the cellar and the garret, in some 
noisome and noisy lane, or alley, of some crowded mart, where 
nature is never to be seen but in its deformity. And even if 
ague sometimes visit the log-house, as at times it will, this 
I believe, who have myself seen some of those countries, has 
been owing to damp floors, which need never to be damp — for 
timber to floor there is. in the same abundance as to build withal ; 
to chinks in the structure which need only to be closed with a 
little clay, or mortar ; or to unglazed windows left open at night, 
in spring or autumn ; which, if glass be too expensive for the 
occupant to procure, may be remedied by a tight window-shutter 
having one small square, or rounded, piece of glass, in its centre, 
till larger means procure larger accommodation. Another 
cause there is of this malady, which is an abundant source of 
mischief in all moist climates, and that is, the neglect of changing 
damp shoes and stockings, on getting home from out-of-door 
work. Let men be guilty of this neglect anywhere, and they 
must anywhere take the consequences. Government will pro- 
bably afford some aid towards promoting tliia object ; but the 
thing wanted is, a perpetual provision for enabling persons to 
emigrate. Might not a saving fund be formed, which should 
enable a number of persons yearly to emigrate, proportioned to 
the sums paid in ; the emigrants Wore a certain period to be 
designated by lot ; and after that period taken by seniority of 
contribution ; but never exceeding, in the sum appropriated for the 
out-going expenditure, that proportion of the whole money paid 
in, which would be an ample security for the emigrants of the 
year succeeding ; and so in perpetuity P 

I wish that "The Society of friends" had turned their 
charity toward the highlands and isles of Scotland, rather than 
to Ireland ; for this one reason, which I flatter myself will not 
give offence. Their projected noble contribution of £20,000, 
would probably have remedied, or mainly remedied, the suffer- 
ings of the former country ; whereas, among the millions of 
ill-fated Ireland, their charity may be lost as a drop in the 
ocean ! The ills of Ireland are national, and perpetual. It is 
impossible to doubt that famine stalks in Ireland, to a greater 
or less extent, ev(?y year. Its prevailing institutions, the pre- 
valent ignorance and indolence consequent thereon, the preco- 
cious marriages fostered under the same system,, without the 
slightest preparation, without regard to the decencies, not to say 
the comforts, of life ; these circumstances, joined with the curse 
of absenteeism, and the want of an efficient poor-law which 
would compel residence, have left the Irish multitude in a half- 
savage state, and are ever bringing them up to the famine-point. 
Legislation of the most searching kind can alone remedy those 
ills ; and we now hope soon to see a legislation that will be 
effective. - Yours, 

A Wbll-Wishz*. 
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Prooress of the Co-operative League of London.— This associ- 
ation has engaged the large and elegantly ntted-uproom known 
as Farringdon Hall, King's Arms lard, Snow HOI, and they 
intend to make it their central station for the commencement of 
a vigorous plan of operations. On Monday evenings it will be 
open for lectures on subjects of general interest ; and on Wed- 
nesday, public meetings to explain the principles and objects of 
the League, will be held. On the four remaining evenings of 
the week, it will be the study of the Directors to provide instruc- 
tion and recreation both for members and the public. The 
lectures will commence on Monday, 18th inst. ; free admission 
will be given to members, and the charge to the public will be 
so small as to place knowledge within the reach of all. At all 
public meetings of the body, admission will be given without 
charge ; practical operations have already been commenced, with 
a view to mitigate the sufferings of that distressed body of per- 
sons, the needle- women. A shirt manufactory has been established, 
and it has been found that shirts can be produced equal to those 
sold by the Trade, and a clear profit of 40 per cent, at tiic same 
time ba obtained for distribution among the work-people— surely 
this is a sufficient proof of the utility of co-operation. 

Eetabiiekment of a New Atketuntm at Warwick.- This insti- 
tution was opened on Monday the 4th. The public meeting 
was held in the Town Hall. It was crowded and enthusiastic. 
The chair was taken by Sir Charles Douglas, one of the borough 
members, supported by William Collins, Esq., the other member. 
After some introductory observations by the chairman, William 
Howitt addressed the meeting At great length, congratulating 
the inhabitants of Warwick on the establishment of such an 
institution amongst them ; he took occasion, from local associa- 
tions, to point out the vast advance made in the pr o g r e ss of 
knowledge, and of the nation, since those feudal aces in which 
the towers of the castle were reared. He took the character 
of the great hero of their history, Sir Guy, as a basis for the 
demonstration of this advance. Sir Guy, however fabulous 
were his exploits, was the true example of what was believed by 
the minstrels and chroniclers to be the perfection of human 
nature ; yet Sir Guy, after killing his quota of dragons, boars, 
giants, and the like, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Christ, 
and came back to absent himself from his family, and hew him- 
self out a den in a solitary rock. Such was the ignorance of the 
period. The ages of 'chivalry, in fact, over which* Burke 
lamented, were ages of brutal strength, in which the -sense of 
right, of true religion and justice, was but beginning to struggle 
through the dense cloud of ignorance and superstition. The 
people were wretched serfs, dull as the clods they tilled, and 
crouching under the walls of one castle to escape the ravages 
and insults of the lord of another. Then began the dawn of 
the ages of ingenuity ; but for century after century this inge- 
nuity was only excited for the invention of weapons of destruc- 
tion, or of armour to ward it off. Our museums and galleries 
of armoury are full of the works of those aces, in every species 
of curious but barbarous weapon that could be aimed at human 
life. Lastly came the great ages of combination, when the 
still developing powers of the human intellect only produced 
inventions like that of gunpowder, and collected hosts against 
hosts for lawless slaughter. This lasted even to our own times, 
and had begun to destroy all faith in the Christian religion, 
because men began to believe that it had no power to arrest 
this destructive madness of what was called civilized man. But 
the last thirty years had changed the whole scene ; had vindi- 
cated ancient prophecy ; had re-established faith in Christianity, 
by showing that it really did tend to improvement ; and had 
fixed itself, with all its humanizing influences, deep in the 
human mind. The age of chivalry was gone : but the age of 
steam was come, — the are of steam-enginry ; of steam-packetry ; 
of railroadry ; of mecnanics-institutery, and of Athenseumry, 
any one of which was a cheap exchange for all the ages of 
chivalryput together. 

Mr. Howitt then contrasted the characters of Queen Elizabeth 
and of Queen Victoria, as evidences of the striking advantages 
of civilization. Elizabeth, as proved under the hands of herself 
and her ministers in our archives, with all her feme and abilities, 
was covered with the infamy of the most systematic political 
murders,— pre-eminent among them, that of the Scottish Queen. 
Victoria, on the other hand, living a life of domestic peace .and 
harmony before the nation, and to whose mind a political mur- 
der would be as inconceivable as it would be revolting to the 
age. 

For all these evidences of wonderful advance, the speaker 
then drew the surest auguries of the rapid progress of the future 
and of man, quoting Tennyson's lines, 



For I doubt not, through this ages one 

And the thoughts of men an widened with the process of the 

v The meeting responded most enthusiastically to this address. 
Mr. Twamley, the active and popular magistrate, Mr. Charles 
Bedfern, Dr. Jefferson, Mr. MoUady, and other s p eakcis 
followed, with much varied energy and humour, and Sir Charles 
Douglas closed ttie meeting by some admirable exhortations to 
the study of the national history. £26 were handed in by scare 
public-spirited individuals, and Sir Charles presented the library 
with a neat number of useful works. The institution commences 
under the be 



. Extract of a letter from NoUinghamu—Jen. 711^-T. _ 
were in the crowd of the market, and saw sundry groups 1 
fortunes. Cows selling, or being sold, and o pe rati ves taring 
books, and one man reading to a large group in the midst of the 
mud of the market-place. Good signs of the times, these ! 
Would that our own poor neighbours the Irish were so em- 
ployed. In Dearden's back-shop there were four or five artisans 
en dUhabUU % buying an immense number of soiled volumes, 
apparently for some humble book-society. They all looked 
like Elihu Burritts of a humbler kind ; but still of that class. 
These are all in their own sphere influential men, and are pro- 
ducing great effects. Success to them ! 

The Editors are happy to announce that they hare 

secured the able assistance of the following eminent 

writers: — 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 
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DR. BOWRINO. 

ELIHU BURRITT. 

MRS. CHILD, (New York.) 

HENRY F. CHORLEY. 

THOMAS COOPER. 

BARRY CORNWALL. 
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FRANKLIN FOX/ 
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ORATH 

WILLIAM L. GARRISON. 

MARY GILLIES. 

SPENCER T. HALL. 

DR. HODGSON, (Liverpool,) 

The next week's Record will contain some account 
of the SOIREE of the MECHANICS' INSTITUTE 
in Liverpool: and also of the first SOIREE of 
the LEEDS REDEMPTION SOCIETY. 

An account of 
THE RAJAH OF SATTARA, 
from the pen of George Thompson, will appear in 
the next number. 
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A FEW DAYS' TOUR IN THE ODENWALD. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
(Continued from p. 36 J 

From this place we went over hill and valley towards 
Rodenstein. the scene of the Legend of the Wild Hunts- 
man. At noon we sate down under a large old oak on 
a wild hill-side, scattered with a fewBuch trees, and with 
great masses of rock. It was most intensely hot. I 
took off my knapsack, and we made a resting-place of a 
block of granite at the foot of the tree. Below us was 
an extensive prospect, and above us a range of beech- 
wood stretching for miles We were now not far distant 
from the abode of the Wild Hunter, and the country 
seemed just of the character for such an inhabitant. To 
reach Rodenstein, the remains of an ancient castle, it 
was necessary, however, to traverse those woods; and 
when somewhat refreshed we plunged into them with 
that intention. A church had been pointed out to us 
from a distance, which we must pass ; towards this we 
endeavoured to steer our course through the woods. 
We found these, however, of great extent. All track 
soon vanished, and around us was only one deep and 
solemn shade, the lofty pillars of beech boles, and the 
thick canopy' of their heads. Below, the earth was 
brown with withered leaves, and scattered with great 
pieces of rock covered with vivid green moss. Here and 
there the presence of bogs was indicated by the pale 
green of the noli-me-tangcre (touch-me-not), with its 
yellow flowers ; a plant whose name gave a significant 
caution, for where it grew was treacherous footing. 
After half an hour's progress, though confident of going 
in the right direction, the scene was solemn and im- 
pressive. There was no outlet visible, but one inter- 
minable waste of shade and deep silence. We began 
almost to repent having ventured through these un- 
known woods, when we heard the snapping of a dry 
stick, then a human voice, and in the far shade descried 
an old woman in the dark dress and cap of the country, 
with two children with her. 

The old woman undertook to guide us through the 
wood. She and her two grandchildren went silently on, 
here and there picking up a stick, and then gliding on 
again, beckoning us to follow and to avoid the morasses. 
Through the deep shade, and the withered rustling 
leaves, they went on and on, threading the morasses, 
striding from stone to stone, and silently beckoning us 
to follow. There appeared no bounds to the woods, and 
our silent, gliding "conductor seemed for all the world 
like an Indian guiding us out of the depths of an 
American forest. At length we caught a glimpse of 
light, and deemed we were emerging- from the wood, 
but it was only an opening in which the sun blazed on 
the stones, till they shone dazzling and white as snow. 
We still had to go on and on. Anon our conductor 
disappeared among thickets, and we followed, tracing 
her through bogs, and amongst rocks and boughs, till 
at once we emerged in a croft, and with the village 
church standing before us. 

On offering our ancient guide a piece of money, with 
our heartiest thanks for our guidance, she shook her 
head, folded her hands, and said, *' AVm, dass lean ich 
nichl," Nay, I cannot do that; "Es ist kein guter Christ 
der einen Frtmden nicht aus einem Walde helfen wollte " 
— He is no good Christian that would not help a 
stranger out of a wood. It was an instance of disin- 
terested goodness, that we did not expect even in this 
out-of- the- world region — even in the heart of the Oden- 
wald ; but all our entreaties were in vain ; she would 
only wish us, " eine gliickselige Reise " — a happy journey 
— and disappeared in the woods, leaving us but just time 
to put the money into the hand of one of her grand- 
children, who appeared more conformable in his desires 
to the wishes of the present generation. 

At this dorf, or village, of Xeunkirchen, we entered 



the public house, to get a pint of wine, and some rest 
after our fatiguing walk through the wood ; and the 
rare arrival of strangers in that solitary place wait 
sufficiently indicated by a curious fact. Scarcely had we 
seated ourselves, when in bounced a young fellow, in the 
somewhat picturesque dress of a student. Witha familiar 
nod he saluted us, informed us that it was very warm, 
of which we had had only too much proof, and took 
his seat opposite to gaze at us. Then entered a woman 
of about forty — a light, active woman, with the look of 
a town about her, with a cap on, trimmed with pink 
ribbons, a worked collar, and smart apron. She made 
no hesitation in saying she supposed we were from a 
distance ; and being assured of that, said, that perhaps 
we were from some foreign country; assured of that 
too, she inquired, was it from France? No. From 
England 1 Yes. " Wonderful 1" she exclaimed ; "how 
far off !" She brought a chair, and seated herself, and 
wanted to hear all about England ; and to hear English 
spoken. She had heard, she said, Dutch, and French, 
and Hungarian, but never English. To gratify her, we 
spoke a few sentences, at which she lifted up her hands 
and eyes, and exclaimed, " Sonderbar /" — extraordinary ! 

We told her we wanted to go to the scene of the 
Wild Huntsman; and asked her if they ever heard him 
now, and whether she believed in the legend. " God 
forbid !" she exclaimed, coming close to us; and with 
her finger emphatically aiding her expression, said, 
" Blow tine bauemBildung—eine bauern BUdungT — 
A peasant s invention, a peasant s invention ! 

She then informed us that she was a widow ; had 
been a widow thirteen years, and had four sons, one of 
whom was a civil engineer; one a tutor in a family; 
one a student at some neighbouring university; and the 
youngest — the young man before us — the schoolmaster 
of this village. That she lived near Darmstadt, and 
was come to see this son and the engineer at the 
neighbouring dorf of Gumper. "Of course you'll go to 
Gumperr said she. No, why should we go to Gumper 1 
What was there remarkable there ? "There ia my son," 
was her conclusive reply. 

This singular and lively woman then set on and 
ridiculed the country dialect of the Odenwald, with 
much fun and genuine humour. She wanted to know 
what the Wild Hunter was called in English ; and then 
made many ludicrous attempts, but in vain, to pro- 
nounce it. The she could not make anything of, till 
at last she made the extraordinary discovery, that she 
must put her tongue against her teeth to make this 
peculiar sound. When she had still tried to master this 
phrase for some time in. vain, her son shouted out as in 
contempt of her inability, " Ach ! es ist, the vilde 
honterr and both he and his mother were quite 
triumphant at his amazing success. 

As Rhe was going to Gumper, and as our way lay for 
some distance in the same direction, she requested per- 
mission to accompany us so far, and speedily appeared 
with her parasol in one hand, and her little basket on 
her arm. ready to set out. 

Our walk was a most beautiful one, over high, wild, 
and rocky ground, on the hill-ride, with the beech woods 
of Neunkirchen above us, and views below, through 
openings in the hills, over a vast landscape, with the 
beautiful castle of Lichtenstein not far below us, and 
the castle of Ehrenberg on its hill in the far distance. 
Our vivacious guide and her son went on talking of 
a variety of matters, telling us the names of the plants 
and of the villages in sight, and inquiring whether I 
was a nobleman, or a merchant — one of the ministry, 
or what else. 

After descending the next hill, she directed us how to 
find the Rodenstein, and took a regretful adieu, seeming 
to stand on the hill-side where we left her, and hold an 
earnest talk with her son, before they proceeded onward. 

We entered the woods in which Rodenstein, the 
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remains of the castle of the Wild Hunter, lies. The 
entrance to these woods is particularly beautiful. It 
was near the entrance to a valley shut in by high wooded 
hills. The sun was getting low, but not so low as to 
prevent its lighting up our path with a ruddy glow. 
The way was over a rocky track ; the green valley lay 
below us, and above us the beech woods, which clothe 
these hills for miles. The green boughs hung from the 
wood-side, over a short green turf, enriched by those 
summer flowers, that grow pretty much here as in 
England : the marjoram, the wild carrot, here and 
there a crimson pink, and a stem of the golden-rod. 
Around us, in various heights and positions, stood 
masses of rock, some of them almost hidden by trees ; 
and the clematis hung its festoons from the branches 
around. It was a place of solemn beauty and repose, 
that could not be passed without our sitting down on 
one of the masses of stone, saying how beautiful it 
would be thought in the neighbourhood of some town in 
England; how much it would be exhibited and fre- 
quented ; and then, how strange it seemed that we, 
who, in our childhood, read repeatedly, with a solemn 
interest, the ballad of the Wild Hunter, without a 
dream that we should ever be on the spot, were then 
actually upon it ! Such thoughts enhance the pleasure 
oF such a moment. We gazed with a still pleasure on 
the glistening green woods on the opposite side of the 
valley, rose up, and went on. The path proceeded along 
the wood, still near the bottom of the valley, but never 
descending into it. Like the woods we had passed in the 
afternoon, we found this extensive ; and the sun suddenly 
dropping behind the mountains, cast a shade through 
it that was particularly solemn. We had again around 
us one wide view of the silent and grey stems of 
trees, the green canopy above, the brown floor of dead 
leaves below. Here and there started up great rocks, 
half shrouded in trees, and all was silent as the tomb. 
As we went onward, that " brown horror," as Pope calls 
it, of the woods gradually deepened. We descended 
into deep glens, only to ascend out of them again, and 
to find ourselves still without view of or outlet to Roden- 
stein. We came at length to a wild mass of rock below 
us, called the Wilde Weibckenatein, or the Stone of the 
Little Wild Woman, from the legend that it is the haunt 
of a brownie in the shape of a little woman, that at times 
comes out when some one is late with his. harvest, and 
cuts the corn, or binds the sheaves afier the reapers, 
with amazing rapidity, and astonishes them with * the 
quantity of work that is done. 

The scone at that hour almost authenticated the 
legend to our feelings ; it was sombre and impressive 
in the extreme. Around us rose those vast woods, 
below us sunk that deep and secluded valley. Here 
were the haunted rocks of rustic superstition, looking 
dark and fit for supernatural habitation ; and on the 
other hand stretched the profound and shadowy solitude 
of the wood, which the melancholy note of one single 
wood-pigeon made only more solitary. Mary besought 
that wo might hasten out of this place, for it affected 
her beyond expression with awe and apprehension. We 
pushed on, and descending rapidly into the valley, all 
at once among the tall trees stood the ruins of Roden- 
stein. 

They are in a spot thoroughly befitting the legend. 
They lie in a sort of cove in the side of the hill, where 
that deep and secluded valley becomes somewhat wider, 
and leaves a space of meadow-ground in the bottom. 
All around it tower up beech woods which cover the 
whole hill for miles. It stands in a hollow, shrouded 
by trees, yet not at the bottom of the valley. Still 
lower down, but hidden from it, stands the Bauer-fwf, 
or farm-house belonging to it, and where in former ages 
the array of the Wild Hunter has been heard going 
out when war was approaching, or coming in when 
peace was about to return. The. immediate vicinity of 



the castle consists of orchards and slirubbery -walks, laid 
out by the proprietor, and inclosed between close rows 
of fir-trees, so that they are very secluded ; and various 
flights of rustic steps and winding ascents conduct you 
around the ruins, and lead you to every side of it. The 
greater part of one tower, and various walls remain. 
The lower part of the tower is open on one side, and, 
like all such places in Germany, has a table and benches, 
so that parties coming thither can bring their refresh- 
ments and take them there. A wooden staircase on 
the outside leads to an upper story, which was locked 
up, but where, no doubt, oy getting the key from the 
house, parties could sit and refrcsn themselves whilst 
they enjoyed a view over the still meadows below, and 
of the orchards behind, and the great woods all around. 
We passed under the arch of one of the dungeons, an 
arch of rude si ones, the ends of which were left de- 
pending of various lengths, as they happened to be, 
and then descended to the farm, where an old man 
who sate at the door sharpening his scythe, as the 
Germans in their economy do, not by grinding it away, 
but by hammering it out on a little anvil, directed us 
the way to Reichelsheim, the village at which we were 
to pass the night. It was not till we had descended 
the valley a considerable way that we could get a 
glimpse of the walls of this seat of one of the most 
singular and striking traditions of Germany amid its 
woods. 

Of this legend, which is devoutly believed by the 
peasantry of Germany, and which figures in the pages 
of many of their poets, a word or two may perhaps be 
said. The tradition is this : — In former times there lived 
at this Castle of Rodenstein a proud and lawless Earl, 
who, on one particular Sunday morning, took it into 
his head to ride a-hun»ing. People tried to dissuade 
him, but in vain ; he called forth his pack of fierce dogs, 
which were the terror of the country, and, putting his 
horn to his mouth, blew a tremendous blast to summon 
his followers. 

No sooner had this horn Bounded, than two strangers, 
appareled for hunting, rode up, the one on his right 
hand, and the other on his left. The one on his right 
was a fair young man, with a mild countenance, and waB 
mounted on a white horse ; the other was as dark and 
fierce-looking as the Earl himself, and his steed was 
coal-black. The Earl and his attendants set forth, gal- 
loping across the country, and soon started a large 
stag, which kept them in full pursuit. Before long 
they came to cornfields. The poor peasants, whose only 
hope for the year lay in the harvests of these fields, 
came forth, and besought the Earl, by all that was holy, 
to change his career, and not despoil for ever them- 
selves and their children. The fair hunter on the 
Earl's right hand prayed him to listen to the cry of the 
people, whilst the dark one did all he could to inflame 
his pitiless nature. The chase sped on, trampling the 
corn into dust, and the weeping peasants called upon 
Heaven for vengeance. A little farther on, and they came 
to where a young man was herding cows, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village. They were the cows of the 
widows and orphans, and many of them had calves. At 
sight of the fierce dogs the cows were terrified, and the 
dogs sprang upon several of them. The young man 
prayed the Earl to call them off, as they were the cows 
of the poor widows and fatherless, and were all their 
wealth in this world. Again the two stranger hunters 
acted as before, and the Earl, infuriated at the audacity 
of the cowherd, urged the dogs onward : the cows were - 
killed, and the poor herd was left dead likewise on the 
bloody field. After this they came to a wood where a 
pious hermit dwelt, who, seeing this man of wrath and 
cruelty approaching, went forth to meet him, with 
words of exhortation on his lips. Again the fair hunter 
spoke in vain ; and the Earl, raising his hunting-whip, 
began to chastise the hermit for his presumption. But 
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in an instant all was changed ! The present had 
become the past, and a long, awful future lay before the 
Earl. From that moment, mounted on his fiery hunter, 
he was doomed to ride, until the day of the last judg- 
ment, with all his dogs in full career, chasing after a 
spectral stag, and driven onward by avenging spirits. 
From that time he has been the harbinger of woe and 
war ; and in seasons of public calamity and distress is 
believed to be heard issuing forth at midnight with 
the speed of the whirlwind, and the cry of spectral horns 
and hounds. 

The most entire faith exists in the minds of the 
uneducated peasantry in this omen ; and the year after 
we made our little tour in the Odenwald, when there 
was a general excitement regarding a war with France, 
it was firmly believed among the people that it would 
take place, because many inhabitants of the Odenwald 
had heard the going forth of the Wild Huntsman, 

Rcichelsheim, where we passed the night, is a regular 
rustic village: heavily built, ill paved, and dirty, as 
such places generally are. Here, at seven o'clock in 
the evening, we saw the swine which had been out 
under the charge of the swineherd, in the woods and 
stubbles, come scampering into the village like so 
many greyhounds. They wanted nobody to take them 
home : but some ran down one street, and some down 
another ; here one turned into a yard, and there one 
into another. All seemed eager to get home, as though 
they had the prospect of a good supper. Early in the 
morning the swineherd was blowing his horn to collect 
them again ; and out of their different yards they came 
reluctantly, driven by boys to the general herd. Qeese 
are driven out and brought home in the same manner, 
twice a day; and as we passed through some of the 
villages, we met geese by thousands, half running and 
half flying down the streets, with open beaks, as if 
parched with thirst, or out of breath with running 
home. 

From this place we set out on the following morning 
in a baiter's or peasant's wagon, with a couple of heaps 
of straw, and a couple of sacks stuffed with the same 
for seats ; our driver occupying one sacjc and heap and 
we the other. In this way, however, we had a most 
delightful drive to Erbach, at about fifteen miles dis- 
tance, over a part of the Odenwald as wild as any we 
had passed, less cultivated, having larger patches of 
heath, and tracts of dark Scotch fir, with here and there 
a boy cracking his whip after his herd of swine. 

We passed the castle of the Graf von Fiirstcnau, 
near Michelstadt, a picturesque old place, and reached 
Erbach at noon. This place, independently of its 
pleasant situation in a more open and cultivated country, 
is celebrated for the castle of the Graf (or Count) von 
Erbach, in which the late count, with great exertion and 
expense, made a very rare and valuable collection of 
arms, armour, and antiques. In one large hall, called 
the Rittersaal, or Knight's Hall, are the arms and armour 
of some of the most celebrated heroes of Germany. 
Amongst the armour is that of Giitz von Berlichingen, 
Wallenstein, Gustavus Adolphus, the celebrated king of 
Sweden, Franz Sichingcn, etc. These suits of armour 
are fitted on lay-figures, with faces painted as much as 
possible after the likenesses of the respective owners, 
so that you seem to have the actual men before you. 
There are sixteen of these, and various figures on horse- 
back in the attitudes and habiliments of the tour- 
nament. Some of them with the most grotesque horns, 
wings, and other bearings on their helmets ; one helmet. 
In fact, representing the face of a dog. The shields and 
Bwords of other knights hung aloft with their escutcheons. 

The windows of this hall are emblazoned with rich 
painted glass, and altogether it is one of the most 
striking and complete halls of old romance that can be 
imagined. In a small chapel adjoining, are the tombs 
of Eginhard and Emma, the founders' of the family. 



Eginhard was the secretary of Charlemagne, and Emma 
his daughter, whom he gave him with the possession of 
Michelstadt. Their portraits hang likewise in a large 
family gallery in the castle, with a number of others. 
There is also what is called the Qewehr Kammer, or 
armoury, which contains a very fine collection of arms 
of all countries, especially of guns, many of which arc of 
exquisite workmanship; there are also arms used in 
the chase, and numbers of the horns of deer, with the 
date and place of their being killed, as for instance, 
the gun with which the countess shot the forty stags. 

Not the least worthy of inspection is the room of 
classical antiquities, in which are many fine statues and 
busts of Greeks and Romans, especially the statue of 
Trajan sitting, one of Hadrian, and one of Mercury as a 
child, a most admirable thing, full of characteristic 
life and spirit; a bust of Scipio Africanus, of Titus, 
Antoninus Pius, etc. etc., with a great number of Roman 
military antiquities, standards, helmets, swords, bottles, 
and other earthen vessels; the complete armour of a 
Roman soldier, a fine set of Etrurian vases, etc 

While we were in the Rittersaal, a company of ladies 
came in, and sate down to coffee. They had, like all Ger- 
man ladies, their work-baskets with them, and seemed 
preparing for a pleasant afternoon of work and chat. 
Inquiring who they were, the man who showed us the 
room said they were the Countess von Erbach and her 
friends. The countess was an old but an active and cheer- 
ful looking lady ; and the simplicity of her life, taking 
coffee thus after a dinner at one o'clock, and sitting to 
work in this grand old Rittersaal, was very striking and 
amusing in its difference from English life. We had a 
letter to Mademoiselle Rouse, a lady residing with the 
countess, and mentioning the circumstance to the man, 
" Here she is," he said, and immediately stepped across 
the room to the ladies and informed her. She imme- 
diately came forward to take the letter, which was from 
her friend the Countess Kilmansegge, and in the politest 
manner insisted on going over the house with us. 
( To be continued. J 



THE RAJA OF SATTARA. 

BT GEORGE THOMPSON. 

lie the vicinity of the holy city of Benares, on the 
banks of the far-famed Ganges, resides an illustrious 
Hindoo prince, whose name is Purtaub Sikg. This 
prince once sat upon the throne of Sattara, but is now 
a state prisoner, and subsists on the stipend paid him 
by the British Government, to whom he is in captivity. 
His ancestor was the great Sivajee, whose talent and 
braverv effected the deliverance of the Mahrattas from 
the yoke of the Mahometan emperors of Delhi, and who 
became the founder of the Mahratta empire, subse- 
quently ruled over by the Rajas of Sattara, and their 
Peishwas, or prime ministers. Sivajee died in 1680. 
The Mogul emperor, Aurungzebe, bore the highest tes- 
timony to his ability when he said, " Sivajee was a great 
captain, and the only man who has had the manage- 
ment to raise a new kingdom while I have been endea- . 
vouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of India. { 
My armies have been employed against him for nineteen i 
years, yet, nevertheless, his State has always been 
increasing." 

The Mahratta empire was finally broken up by the 
British power in 1817, at which time Purtaub Sing, the ! 
rightful possessor of the throne, a youth of eighteen, fell I 
into the hands of the conquerors. It was deemed alike 
due to his hereditary rank, and the feelings of the . 
Alahrattas, to assign to the young prince a limited ter- 
ritory, consisting of a portion of the great empire won • 
by the swords of his ancestors ; and he was accordingly ! 
placed on the throne of the principality of Sattara, a 



province situated about a hundred miles below Bombay, 
on the western coast of India. In consequence of his 
inexperience in matters of state, a British officer was 
appointed to manage his affairs. This gentleman soon 
reported to the Bombay Government (to which the 
principality of Sattara was subordinate^ that the Raja 
was fully competent to undertake the administration of 
the country; and accordingly he assumed the entire 
rule, under the oversight of the same officer, who 
remained in the capacity of Resident or Ambassador at 
his Court. 

All went on well for seventeen years. The Raja was a 
model for the Btudy of princes. He was frugal, tem- 
perate, just, and beneficent. He was the zealous pro- 
moter of education amongst all classes of the people. 
He collected his taxes with mildness, and made his ter- 
ritory the most flourishing portion of India. He liber- 
ally patronised all improvements of a useful character, 
and devoted large sums from his own income for public 
works calculated to benefit the people. The Residents 
successively appointed at his Court were continually 
sending reports to their superiors of the exemplary and 
enlightened conduct of the Raja, and the Bombay 
Government from year to year represented the prince 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, as 
a ruler pre-eminent for his personal virtues and wise 
administration. At last the Court of Directors unani- 
mously voted their distinguished ally a present of a 
splendid sword, which was accompanied by a flattering 
letter, assuring the Raja that the course he had uni- 
formly pursued through a period of eighteen years, had 
inspired the Directors with sentiments of the highest 
admiration and the most sincere esteem. 

"JndU House, 29th December, 1835. 
" Your Highness, 

" We have been highly gratified by the information, from time 
to time transmitted to us by our Government, on the subject of 
your Highness'* exemplary fulfilment of the duties of that elevated 
situation, in which it has pleased Providence to place you. 

" A course of conduct so suitable to your Highness's exalted 
station, and so well calculated to promote the prosperity of your 
dominions, and the happiness of your people, as that which you 
have wisely and uniformly pursued, while it reflects the highest 
honour on your character, has imparted to our minds feelings of 
unqualified satisfaction and pleasure. The liberality also which 
you have displayed in executing, at your own cost, various public 
works of great utility, and which has so jusily raised your reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the princes and'people of India, gives you an 
additional claim to our approbation, respect, and applause. 

" Impressed with these sentiments, the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company have unanimously resolved to transmit to 
you a sword, which will be presented to you through the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and which we trust you will receive with satis- 
faction, as a token of their high esteem and regard. 

" With sincere wishes for your health and prosperity, we sub- 
scribe ourselves, in the name of the Court, 

" Your Highness's most faithful friends, 

"(Signed) W. S. Clarke, Chairman. 

" J. R. Cakxac, Deputy-Chairman." 

About the time the sword was voted, a misunderstand- 
ing occurred between the Raja and the Government of 
Bombay. The cause was this : — the treaty which placed 
the Raja on the throne, secured to him the reversion of 
a number of very productive jagheers, (or feudal 
estates, which, in the event of the incumbent's dying 
without issue, were to lapse to him, and become por- 
tions of his territory, together with the revenues 
yielded by them. The Bombay Government put a dif- 
ferent construction on the treaty — one which would 
have given them these estates. On the Raja's sove- 
reignty over these possessions being called in question, 
he submitted the case to the decision of the Court of 
Directors, and at the same time consented to abide by 
the opinion which the framer of the treaty, the Hon. 
Mr. Elphinstone, or any one of the previous Residents 
at his court, then in England, might give on the sub- 
ject. On the 24th September, 1834, the Court of 
Directors sent out a despatch to Bombay, containing a 
decision in the Raja's favour, and directing that that 
decision should be communicated. It arrived in Bom- 



bay in April, 1885, but was concealed from the Raja. 
In the following month (May) the Raja, in an interview 
with the Governor of Bombay, brought the subject to 
his notice, and requested to know if any decision had 
arrived. The Governor withheld from the Raja the 
knowledge of the decision which had been in his own 
possession for several weeks, and advised him to draw 
up another statement of his claims, promising to trans- 
mit it to England without delay. Another statement 
was prepared and sent to the Government of Bombay, 
but it was never transmitted to England. In May, 
1836, (one year after,) the Raja saw the Governor again, 
and questioned him on the subject ; the answers were 
evasive and deceptive; and the Raja, penetrating the 
excuses of the Governor, left his presence indignant and 
disgusted. 

On his return to Sattara, the Raja resolved to send 
an agent of his own direct to London, to state his case, 
and also to represent the conduct of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. On this design becoming known to the autho- 
rities, every effort was used to induce the Raja to 
abandon his intention, but without effect. It then be- 
came necessary to ensure the failure of the agency, by 
reporting the Raja, previously, to the Directors, as 
engaged in treasonable practices against the British 

Sower in India. While the Raja was busy preparing 
ocuments to send by his envoy, a plot was hatched. 
There were two instruments ready made to the hands 
of the Bombay Government. The Raja's only brother, 
next in succession, a man of dissolute habits and 
traitorous mind; and a Brahmin of great, but perverted 
talents, who had conceived an inveterate hatred of the 
Raja, in consequence of being denied a high situation 
at court. These men, in concert with certain other 
abandoned characters, induced two native soldiers 
belonging to a British regiment to appear before their 
officers, and depose that they had been taken in disguise 
to the palace of the Raja at midnight, and had been 
admitted to an interview, at which the Raja had avowed 
his partnership in a conspiracy with certain of the 
principal native chiefe to drive the British out of India. 
The depositions of these soldiers reached the Bombay 
Government on the 11th of September, 1836, and on the 
15th a despatch was sent to the Court of Directors, 
informing them that there was no room to doubt that 
the Raja was in league with the native princes of India, 
to overthrow the British power. The Raja, profoundly 
ignorant of what had transpired, sent his agent to Eng- 
land at the latter end of October, to be told on his 
arrival that his master was a traitor. 

The charge having been preferred, it was requisite 
that the Raja should be convicted; and the British 
Resident at his Court received from the Governor of 
Bombay a private paper, instructing him to take mea- 
sures to entrap the Raja. That officer spurned to do 
the infamous work assigned him. Whereupon, two in- 
dividual, from amongst the confidential friends of the 
Governor, were selected to act as secret commissioners, 
in conjunction with the Resident at Sattara, to inquire 
into the truth of the charge. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the British Political Agents at the courts with 
which the Raja was alleged to be intriguing, had re- 
ported that they could not discover a trace of any plot. 
The Governor of Bombay, nevertheless, proceeded with 
the inquiry, deeming it necessary, in his own words, to 
justify the statement he had sent to England. The 
secret commission sat. The witnesses called to prove 
the interview with the Raja were the two soldiers, and 
a menial servant. One soldier swore that the interview 
took place up stairs ; that the Raja wore his usual dress ; 
and that when they entered a woman was present, who 
rose and went away. The other soldier swore, that the 
interview was down stairs ; that the Raja was naked to 
his waist; and that on entering he was perfectly alone. 
The menial swore that the meeting took place in the 
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open choice, or inner court of the palace. The two com- 
missioners, selected by the Governor, found the Raja 
guilty. The third, the Resident, .General Lodwick, de- 
clared the evidence a mass of prevarication and perjury. 

The supreme Government of India deemed the re 
port of the Commissioners insufficiently supported by 
evidence. The Bombay Government resolved, for their 
own sakes, that the Raja should not he restored to favour, 
and proceeded, therefore, to prefer other charges ; but 
in order to render them more successful in their result 
than the former one, which had broken down, removed 
General Lodwick from his post, and appointed Colonel 
Ovaks, one of the Commissioners who had found the 
Raja guilty. This person was for three years exclusively 
employed in secret endeavours to criminate the Raja. 
The whole of his transactions have been recently brought 
to light, and a more revolting exposure of the arts re- 
sorted to in India, to effect the destruction of the native 
princes, is not to be found, even in the guilty annals of 
British proceedings in that country. 

Throughout the whole of this period, the Raja was 
kept in profound ignorance of all the measures of the 
Government. Aware, however, by the imprisonment 
and subornation of his friends and servants, that his 
downfal was determined on, he again and again offered 
to relinquish his kingdom, craving only permission to 
be heard in his own defence, and to have the oppor- 
tunity of proving his entire innocence. This was denied. 

At last, in 1839, the Raja was called upon to admit 
the truth of three of the charges brought against him, 
and promised, on this condition, that his crimes should 
be forgiven, and that the protection and favour of the 
British Government be again extended to him. The 
Raja spurned the condition, and demanded a trial. A 
trial was refused ; and as a punishment — not for his 
alleged offence, but for his rejection of the terms offered 
— he was taken naked from his bed at midnight, placed 
in a litter, and conveyed from the palace of his ances- 
tors. He was afterwards carried across the country 
nine hundred miles, to the place where he now resides. 
The whole of his property, private as well as state, 
was confiscated. The estates, respecting which the 
original dispute took place, were appropriated by the 
Bombay Government. The Raja's unnatural brother 
was pla.'cd on the throne, but denied the right of adop- 
tion ; and thus the entire territory was secured, eventu- 
ally, to the British Government. 

The Raja was followed into exile by twelve hundred of 
his faithful people, many of them persons of rank ; all 
preferring to share his captivity, to remaining under the 
rule of his brother. Every event which has subse- 
quently taken place, has helped to demonstrate the en- 
tire and absolute innocence of this injured prince. The 
evidence against him, since it has been called for and 
printed by parliament, has been proved to be a mass of 
forgery and perjury. The principal witnesses have 
confessed their guilt. The parties guilty of fabricating 
papers, have given up the names of their employers, and 
stated the sums they received as their rewards. The 
intercepted correspondence of the Raja and his friends, 
now public, shows only their honour and fidelity, and 
their perfect innocence of all connexion with the in- 
trigues alleged. Yet the Court of Directors, before 
whom all these facts have been laid bare, have sanc- 
tioned the iniquitous proceedings against the Raja, have 
protected every criminal whom it has been sought to 
bring to justice, and have richly rewarded those of their 
own servants who are most deeply implicated in the 
transactions to which we have referred. 

Thank God ! the Raja has not been without friends. 
A small but steadfast minority in the Court of Di- 
rectors have done their duty. A still larger number 
in the Court of Proprietors, though a minority, have 
done theirs; and, more recently, the question of the 
Raja's treatment has been taken up out of doors ; and, 



while we write, a vigorous course of agitation is being 
pursued, which we confidently believe will issue in a 
parliamentary inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
case. It is in the hope of contributing to this result, 
as well as to inform the minds of our readers on matters 
relating to contemporaneous events in India, that wc 
have penned this brief sketch. That which the friends 
of the Raja ask is what no human being with a spark 
of justice can deny. It is the right of every man, in 
every clime — the right to be heard in his own defence. 



COMMENT ON LORD RODEN'S "LETTER TO 
THE GENTRY OF IRELAND." 

BT R. H. HORNB. 

No one will impugn the benevolent motives and 
intentions of Lord Roden ; everybody will respect and 
applaud his humane feelings, and endeavours to amelio- 
rate the horrible condition in which his country is 
placed at this moment. Nor should anybody question 
the practicability upon a large scale of the remedies he 
proposes, lest it should be the means of damping ardour 
for good in any degree, however small, in any locality 
of famine. Clare, Mayo, Galway, Waterford, Donegal, 
the Bay of Bantry, South Reen, Dingle, etc- -in short, 
so many places are in so shocking a state, that it would 
be an act of cruelty to object to any amount of relief 
that could be given to such sufferings. All honour, 
therefore, to the Earl of Roden, for all his good feelings 
and intentions, as well as his good deeds. 

There are several passages, however, in his Letter, 
against which I request permission to record my pro- 
test. Let us begin with the first sentence : — 

" Tollymore-park, Deo. 28, 1846. 

" My dear Fellow-countrymen,— Ai a partaker with you in the 
great calamity with which it hat pleaied Almighty God to risit our 
country, by the entire destruction of the food of the people, 1 feel 
it to be the duty of every man to endeavour, to the utmost of his 
power, to alleviate the sufferings of those about him, by furnishing 
information as to the means whereby food may be obtained at a 
reasonable price by our humble brethren of all classes and deno- 
minations." 

Lord Roden is "a partaker in the great calamity." 
Among the last accounts from Skibbereen (county 
Cork), I find the following. It is written by the special 
reporter of the Cork Examiner, and its truth attested by 
Mr. Dowring, a solicitor, and Mr. Wellply, a merchant, 
both well acquainted with the locality and the facts. \ 

" I hare seen children reduced to skeletons, in some instances ; 
in others bloated beyond expression by hideous dropsy, and creep- 
ing around the damp wet floors of their miserable cabins, and like 
the meaner brutes of the creation, unable to stand erect, or even 
articulate. In other hovels there were crawling, jabbering idiots, 
whom disease and hunger had deprived both of strength and 
reason, who regarded with horrible apathy their own sufferings 
and the privations of their friends, and looked with unmeaning and 
inexpressive countenances on those who approached to afford them 
relief. There are at present in the workhouse of Skibbereen 1,000 
inmates ; of these thdre are 136 in the fever hospital, 128 in the 
infirmary, and there were admitted on the last board-day 127." (Of 
that number many have since died, and many more are in a dying 
state. Here is another picture: — ) "On entering, we found the 
lifeless body of Sullivan, stretched upon a little straw, pale, worn, 
and emaciated, his eves half closed in the sleep of death, and his 
mouth gaping horribly, for he had just expired. On the same 
wretched sop, and covered by the same scanty clothing, we saw his 
wife expiring, the death rattle in her throat, her glased eye and 
distorted features betokening the sufferings of her last mortal 
agony. At the feet of their dead and dying parents were stretched 
four young and helpless children, prostrated by malignant fever, 
and faintly imploring for something to moisten their parching lips. 
Sitting by a few sods of turf in the corner, was a miserable-looking 
girl, who only that day had risen off* her fever bed, crying madly 
and frantically. She was the remaining daughter, and had three 
times relapsed into fever. With an expression of grief and 
frenzy, she rushed out of the cabin, tearing her hair, screaming 
wildly—' My father and mother are dead — and 1 am left alone 1 ' " 

In what kind or degree is the Earl of Roden " a par- 
taker" of these calamities 1 They are not uncommon 
cases of horror, painted up to create an effect 8imilar 
pictures of horror are but too common. 
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" Oq entering thli miserable place, X saw an infant, three or four 
yean old. lying upon a pallet of rotten straw— its little limbs ex- 
tended in the rigidity of death, and its body scarcely covered by its 
scanty clothing. At the further corner of the cabin was a sick 
child, about seven years of age, who had been obliged for three 
nights to lie alongside its dead sister, and endure the cold and 
terror of contact with the Hfeiess clay. At ten o'clock on Saturday 
night, the hour at which I entered, the wretched mother was 
absent, begging the price of a coffin to inter her child, and rescue 
her only surviving daughter from contagion." (The same eye- 
witness goes to visit a patient in the dispensary, in company with 
the surgeon ) " In the first house that we entered, which belonged 
to a widow-woman named Sullivan, there were six children lying 
down together in fever, the wretched mother unable to provide 
them sustenance of any description. She declared to Dr. Donovan 
that not one of them had tasted a morsel of food since an early 
hour the previous morning, and that they had not a farthing or a 
farthing's worth to purchase even the smallest quantity of bread." 
|i (The reporter gives statements of children and parents, the dead 
and the dying, in frightful abundance, and concludes with the fol- 
j lowing, which was given by Dr Donovan in evidence.) "Daniel 
| Donovan declareth, that he knew the wife of Jeremiah Leary, of 
Bridgetown, to have been for three days in labour, in a roofless 
house, and on the day after her confinement he saw her, whilst 
labouring under fever, begging about Skibb^reen ; and he has 
within the last fortnight known her to offer her only bed covering 
— an old coverlet — to a rag-collector, for a few pence, which the 
latterrefused from an apprehension that it would spread contagion. 
And he further declareth, that within the last week he has seen the 
body of a man lying for days uninterred— that decomposition had 
set in, and that on the same wad of straw, two persons, his son and 
dau :hter, were stretched under the same sheet that covered the 
corpse." 

I hare not called particular attention to any part of 
the above details by means of Italics, or other typogra- 
phical assistance : one sentence is nearly as frightful as 
another. Calamities, indeed ! What words can be 
adequate to describe such sufferings ! In what kind or 
degree can the Earl of Rod en be "a partaker" in them? 
" Famine," exclaims the worthy rector of Aghada, 
(another starving district,) "is a word that does not 
describe the miseries of these people. Their joy of 
heart when I can give them even one shilling, or 
a quarter stone of Indian meal ! God help them ! 
The great majority are living on one meal of tur- 
nips a day, and often not that. Late last evening 
I was in a house when the daughter came in with 
three turnips, a gift from a neighbour. The delight, 
the joy of them all at this unexpected provision for 
suptier, was almost a light in the house." 

With what difficulty will any well-conditioned indivi- 
dual, with all the comforts of life around him, be able 
to understand how a few turnips should possibly bring 
joy into a house like the coming in of a bright light ? 
How should a nobleman be able, whether in bed, or " at 
table," or seated in his valuable library, to understand 
it in its due force ? Lord Roden tells us that those who 
do not reside among the people cannot duly estimate 
the nature and extent of their sufferings. Probably ; 
but how can all those who do live among them do bo ? 
Can his Lordship do so, when he calls himself a 
partaker in these calamities! That all the landed 
gentry suffer losses now, and are sure to suffer yet 
greater losses of property, no doubt can be entertained. 
But the pangs of hunger are harder to bear than the 
loss of several thousand pounds ; and there- is no rich 
man who would hesitate an instant which to choose, if 
the loss of half his possessions were weighed against 
death from slow fever, or after a fortnight's anguish from 
starvation, the last three days and nights being passed 
with the dead body of his father or son lying close 
beside him. None of the rich gentry are partakers in 
any of the present miseries of the people of Ireland. 

At a recent presentment sessions for the barony of 
West Carberry, the Rev. W. Townsend moved, that "A 
presentment- should be made for the purchase of 
coffins ;" when Mr. Beecher, a magistrate, in supporting 
the proposal, stated that the wretched people had 
already devised a plan to meet this part of their destitu- 
tion. " In the parish of Kilmoe," said he, " the Roman 
Catholic clergyman of that place told me, within the 
last week, that the condition of his people is such, that 



a single coffin with a false bottom is taken from house 
to house, in which the bodies are carried to the grave, 
and there deposited in the rags that covered them ; 
whilst the coffin is taken to the next house, and made 
to answer a similar purpose." 

I proceed to the second point in Lord Roden's letter. 
He speaks of the great calamity " with which it has 
pleased Almighty God to visit the country," &c. 

I am, of course, well aware that it is a common form 
of expression to say that a dreadful visitation has pleased 
God ; that it has pleased God to send a pestilence, or a 
famine, or a flood : still I would never miss any oppor- 
tunity of objecting to the expression, as one derogatory 
to the Supreme Wisdom and Goodness of the Creator; 
because we cannot reconcile the idea of his finding any 
pleasure in the sufferings of his creatures. The words 
of Christ may be most aptly quoted whenever such an 
expression is used—" Righteous Father, the world hath 
not known thee." But Lord Roden's letter has some- 
thing more. 

" The scourge," says his Lordship, "with which this island has 
been visited (1 believe for our national and individual sins,) extends 
itself, more or less, to every class of society," &c. 

Now, as far as the " more or less " degrees to which 
this scourge extends itself to the rich, and to the poor, 
this comparison has been clearly displayed above ; but 
why should the voice of the Earl of Roden take upon 
itself the sacred office of the prophet, or the expounder 
of a vision of his own, and announce to the world his 
belief that the blight of the potato crop in Ireland is 
a direct punishment inflicted by God's pleasure for the 
sins of the Irish people, singly and collectively ? If so, 
then the same punishment having fallen upon some 
parts of Scotland, must be attributable to the same cause. 
But surely Scotland and the Scottish people cannot 
reasonably be classed, after their years of almost constant 
prosperity and tranquil industry, with the periodical 
scarcities or partial famines of Ireland, and its con- 
sequently disturbed or miserable condition for ages ? 
This, however, is only a small part of the incoherency 
of such a declaration. If the calamity be indeed a 
punishment for sins, national and individual, how is it 
that the legislators of Ireland have not come in for the 
heaviest share of the punishment, for the crying sins of 
misgovernment ? Most assuredly upon the legislators 
of the country (to say nothing of all previous sins and 
wrongs against Ireland,) is chargeable the criminal 
blindness of allowing five or six millions of people to 
be wholly dependent upon one vegetable for their food, 
without the slightest provision against a failure in the 
crop from any atmospheric accident, or disease in the 
seed, or changes in tnc quality of the soil. Where is 
their share of the punishment for this sin ? True, they 
are punished " more or less," but how much less than 
the poor, and comparatively innocent people ! 

Should not this dreadful calamity be rather regarded 
as the visitation of an All-wise, Merciful, and Pitying 
Creator, who has thus brought the miseries of a mis- 
governed country to a climax, of a kind to which there 
can be no denial or resistance, in order to enforce that 
justice and humanity which it could obtain by no other 
means ; and that, out of all this mass of misery and 
death, fair-dealing, improved condition of life, and pro- 
sperity may arise ? 

In this process, however, towards renovation, as in all 
similar cases of national distress, leading to an improved 
condition of things, let us never forget that the great 
mass of the extreme suffering — its agonies and death — 
is always borne by the people. The pocket of a land- 
lord may be "touched," to his injury, at the same 
moment that the cold finger of Death touches the last 
pulse of hundreds of the naked forms of the poor. 

Still, let me repeat, all honour to the noble Earl of 
Roden for his kind heart and good deeds, which are in 
no wise impugned by any of these comments. 
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LONDON LAYS i 

BT HBHBT F. CHOBLET. 

No. I. — England's Riyxb, 
A health from every English lip 

To England's royal River ! 
And may its stream flow broad and deep, 
And treasure for our country keep, 

For ever and for ever. 
Let those who watch for our decay 

Believe the wheel is turning : 
For all they plan, for all they pray, 
While THAMES is still the world's highway, 

We need not put on mourning. 
Chorus.— A health from every English lip, &c. 

The Rhine is jovial 'mid the vines 

Of purple Autumn glowing ; 
The Rhone like arrowy lightning shines ; 
And dark, amid its haughty pines, 

Is Danube hoarsely flowing. 
The strange New World hath giant streams, 

With each its thousand daughters ; 
But none may match for Poet's dreams, 
Or Memory's grave and lofty themes, 

Old THAMES ! thy royal waters ! 
Chorus. — A health from every English lip, &c. 

Bear hence our gallant sons, who yearn 

To grace their country's story ; 
Renown in distant climes to earn 
With hands that strive, and hearts that learn, 

And hopes that point to glory ! 
From East and West, and South and North, 

Bring all their worthiest hither, 
To warm them at the Briton's hearth, 
And join his carol, " Peace on eartli ! 

The olive ne'er can wither ! " 
Clwrue. — A health from every English lip, &c. 



YOUTH SELF-GLORIFIED. 

BT RICHARD HOWITT. 

0, Emily ! dear Emily, the morning of our days 

Is like the lark that soars to heaven, all happiness and 

praise: 
The earth is full of beauty, rose-bloom is on the sky ; 
And hope can never fail us, and love can never die. 

O, Emily ! blest Emily, the rivers we behold 

In youth seem liquid diamond, that flow o'er Bands of 

gold: 
So joyous is their motion, so beautiful their sleep, 
That seldom think we how they tend unto the solemn 

deep. 

Yet, Emily, gay Emily, dread passing-bells will toll ; 
And change, and death of those we love, fling sadness 

on the soul : 
Long shadows of the evening-time will reach us ere the 

night, 
Where roses bloom in maiden joy,and lilies laugh inlight. 

Then, Emily, wise Emily, enjoy these blessed years 
Whilst cares are slight, and laughter light, and April- 
bright the tears : 
Leave evil to its future day, sufficient it will be. 
Though many are the loving hearts will wish it small 

for thee. 
Edingley Orange. 

(1) It ia necessary to announce that these songs cannot be pub- 
lished in anj other form, without the author's permission. 



SCENES FROM THE PEASANT-LIFE OF 
HUNGARY. 

BT B. K. TERZKY. 
TKABSLATKD BT MABT HOWITT. 

NO. L — THE TAX-GATHERER'S VISIT. 

At about the distance of a mile from Remete, in a 
valley lying high among the hills, stands the Rusniak 
village of H— . The most superficial glance over the 
surrounding country would suffice to make the observer 
acquainted with the occupation and means of subsist- 
ence of its inhabitants; and that by such unmistakeable 
evidences as not even the uniform winter garment of 
nature can conceal. Upon the snow-covered ascents of 
both sides of the valley, and above the leafless branches 
of the underwood, fresh heaps of refuse or rubbish from 
the mines elevate themselves like molehills; and amidst 
this very rubbish, and especially in the more extensive 
and older growth of wood which covers some portion 
of the hills, may be seen ascending, to the very horizon, 
immense columns of smoke*, which indicate the kilns of 
the charcoal-burner. Among these, and in direct lines 
down the descent, run the hollow roads; along which, 
by locking all the four wheels, the copper ore and the 
charcoal are conveyed to the smelting-houses. All 
these roads merge in the high-road, which is cut up with 
ruts a foot deep, and which, running along the valley 
parallel with the river, conducts us at once into the 
village of H — . 

It was approaching the hour of noon, when a sledge, 
drawn by four horses, was seen advancing along this 
road towards the village. The extraordinary mode by 
which the driver contrived to keep his horses in a con- 
tinued trot, might excite the mind of the spectator 
either to merriment or pity according to his own 
temper. This driver was seated upon a wooden saddle, 
totally uncovered, and of a most simple construction, 
which, with scarcely anything under it, was set upon 
the bare ribs of one of the hinder horses ; and with his 
whip-handle he made such violent exertions that all his 
limbs were kept in perpetual movement, and his body was 
thus preserved from freezing. The cold was intense ; 
and not only was the man's neck bare, but his ancles 
also, as the trousers did not reach to the botskori, or 
shoes, worn by the peasant. 

Scarcely had this sledge reached the middle of the 
village and drawn up before the public-house, when all 
the dogs were in a great state of activity ; and not the 
dogs only, but the inhabitants also of all the little low 
wooden houses of which the village was composed. Bare- 
footed girls and boys were soon seen hurrying along the 
street ; and the speed with which they moved, as well 
as the peculiar expression of their countenances, in- 
dicated that the person who had just now arrived in 
the sledge had the power of exercising some formidable 
influence on the inhabitants. This sentiment was still 
further proved when, somewhat later, the elder people 
began to assemble before the constable's house, casting, 
from time to time, looks of seriouB anxiety towards the 
inn. And there must have been reason why all should 
be thus anxiously uneasy ; for even upon the constable, 
the head man in the village, this visit seemed to have' 
produced the most disagreeable effect. Scarcely was he 
aware of the arrival, when he sprang up from his noon- 
day repast, over which he had been encaged, and, 
snatching up his walking-stick, the badge of his dignity, 
he hurried off to a cottage at four doors distance from 
his own house. 

Arrived here, he entered the room with a bowed head, 
and found the whole peasant family, consisting of seven 
persons, sitting at dinner. His salutation to them was 
in the bitter words of a curse. Now, although the < 
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stable wis reckoned a bold, determined sort of man, and 
although it was by no means his custom to bend before 
his equals, yet he was compelled in this instance, as he 
was in entering most peasants' houses, to assume a 
position of humility, because the lofty domineering air 
of office would have placed his head in the clouds of 
smoke which filled the upper part of the room, and 
which could not find ready vent through the hole 
which was made in the wall between the windows for 
its exit Below the height of this hole the peasants' 
houses are free from smoke ; but as, singularly enough, 
it is made lower than the height of a grown man, every 
one who has reached this size, and who cannot inhale 
smoke readily, is compelled to keep his head in the 
lower region of the purer air. 

" Now, you fellow, you !" began the constable, in his 
bent position, and in the greatest rage ; " how have you 
kept your word with me 1 Do you mean to give me 
the three gulden or not ? you gipsey ! l Now, here is 
Mr. B— come here himself about the taxes, and I have 
not yet had one single kreuUer from you ! Am I to be 
flogged on. your account 1 you rascal ! Will you give 
me, or will you not, the three gulden? If you will not, I 
will carry away your door anH windows ! " 

The impression which this speech made upon the 
party sitting round the table was very various. At the 
first sound of the constable's voice, the two youngest 
children, greatly terrified, raised a shrill cry ; this set 
the next two eldest crying likewise ; and then, as if in- 
vited by this quartett to join in chorus, the calf, which 
was tied at the foot of the stove, began to bleat ; and 
this roused the whole brood of chickens under the stove, 
which struck in with its many-voiced staccato. 

Notwithstanding all this cursing, and crying, and 
commotion, the master of the house, who sat at the 
table, maintained the most perfect composure, and kept 
eating his linseed oil and potatoes as if he heard nothing 
of all that went forward. The mother alone seemed to 
feel every word which the man had spoken, as so many 
daggers, and trembled through her whole frame, the 
while she busied herself in pacifying her two youngest 
children. 

" Now, Oetko, how much longer shall I wait here ? 
Do you mean to give me the three gulden or not 1" 
again inquired the constable, in the utmost state of 
wrath. 

" Begone to the devil with you ! I cannot carve you 
the money out of my soul ! I have not a single heller in 
the house !" returned the man, at once thrown off his 
guard. He was again about to resume his pretended 
indifference, when it so happened that he dropped a 
hot potato into the burning fat, which at once con- 
fused him, and he reddened. After this the storm burst 
forth on his side ; and only the tables between them, 
and the smoke above them, prevented the two angry 
men from coming to close quarters. At length the 
constable elevated his stick, and reared himself up to 
the full height of his dignity, in order to represent to 
the negligent payer of taxes the certain consequences 
that awaited him; but, as he lifted his head, he 
happened to get his mouth into the stratum of smoke, 
and thus brought his lungs into such a conflicting 
state, that they would no longer serve him for any pur- 
poses of speech. With his body still more bowed than 
when he entered, he now withdrew from the room, not 
omitting, however, in passing, to lift the door off its 
hinges, and carry it away with him to his own house. 

In less time than it will take to read this, two under- 
constables, or vice-constables, forced the two frozen 
windows out of their frames, and carried them away 
also in the same direction as the door had already taken. 
These windows, let us remark, in passing, were, like all 

( 1 ) To call a man a gipaey, in this country, u equivalent to calling 
him a |Ur.~> T&amix.atok. 



in the village, neither of glass nor of paper, but formed 
from the inner integument of the cow's stomach, pre- 
pared for the purpose. 

The misery in the house was now great. With tears 
and abjurations, the poor mother sought to defend her 
four half-naked children from the bitter cold. With 
the self-sacrificing love of a mother she threw her own 
fur cloak over them, and tried to wrap them in the bed- 
covering, even as the mother-bird shields her young 
under her wings. 

The keen winds of an unusually severe winter soon 
were blowing from every point of the compass through 
the wretched room. Driven almost to despair, and 
bending over her children, the mother sate with her 
bare feet on the earthen floor, and had compassion on 
the little calf near the stove. With a heart agitated 
by intensest anguish, she directed her prayers above 
for help and for pity. Simple as she was, she knew 
that man's greatest enemy is man ; that a more icy 
wind swept through the gulf between two human 
hearts, than that which now penetrated her room ; and 
she knew that the nursling at her breast now drew in 
with the bitter milk the seed of that cold inhumanity 
which would make it, in after life, repel its old mother. 

Ah, Almighty Father ! in what way have these 
creatures, called men, sinned, that they should deserve 
punishment such as this for bo many thousands of 
years ] I cannot believe that this beautiful world is 
solely and eternally destined for a place of oppression 
and of suffering to the bad: I cannot believe it— no ! 
Thou art too wise for that ! 

The cries of the children having now been, in some 
degree,- appeased by the mother, she herself, in the 
excess of her suffering, and, perhaps, also in the excite- 
ment of despair, burst forth into a loud lamenta- 
tion, which resounded to her neighbours in the street. 
But, as we before remarked, help was not to be looked 
for from others. Fairly bewildered by all this, and 
greatly excited also, the father paced backwards and 
forwards in the cold room, kept continually knocking 
the empty pipe in his empty hand, and sought for his 
tobacco-bag, which he commonly had about him. At 
length he remained standing before his wife, and said 
to her in a kind and almost beseeching voice — 

" Go, wife, and bring me that piece of linen, that I 
may carry it to the host of the public-house; perhaps he 
will give me three schein gulden for it." 

" No !" returned his wife, fiercely ; " No ! I will give 
nothing ! And even if I and my children must perish 
of cold, I will give nothing ! What reason had you to 
spend all the money in liquor, you drunkard ! Why 
did you not pay the tax out of that last money you re- 
ceived for carriage 1 — Oh,unfortunate woman that I am t" 

" What is the use of talking thus 1 As' if I were the 
only person in the village who had not paid the tax ! 
There are more than one half of the peasants who are in 
my case," remarked he, in the conciliatory tone of one 
who would excuse himself; and then added deprecating! y, 
" then I will take the calf and carry it to the host." 

" No ! no I Nothing at all !" exclaimed the woman, 
raising herself up from the bed. " They may cudgel 
you, before I will let you carry anything out of the 
house to sell." 

" Woman ! don't enrage me ! You know me !" said 
the husband, sternly. 

" And I would rather that you should strike me down 
dead, than that you should carry anything out of the 
house t" said she, in violent passion, and placed herself 
exactly before him as he advanced towards the calf. 
He, however, pushed her roughly aside ; seized the calf, 
threw it on his shoulder, and went with it out of the 
door in the direction of the public-house. 

The wife, in a state of desperation, ran after him : the 
renewed cries of her children, however, and the deep 
snow, prevented her, and sent her back to the cold 
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room, where she at length was compelled to Btop up the 
windows with such portions of the bedding as could best 
be spared. 

With the exception of a Russian military guard-room, 
there can scarcely be a more simply furnished apart- 
ment, consisting of four walls, than the public-house of 
this village ; or even, we may say, than any public- 
house in Hungary. A long table, and two benches' of 
the same length, each formed of a beam sawn in two, 
with props of the most natural construction, represent 
exactly the necessary and the only furniture of such 
places. If to this be added the large, round 6tove of 
clay which stands within a railing in one corner of the 
room, whilst the other corner is partitioned off with 
boards, within which the sale of the liquors takes place ; 
and furthermore, add to these the walls grown yellow 
with damp and thaw, and the floor composed only of 
earth, the reader may then form a very correct idea of 
the interior of that village beer-house to which we 
would conduct him. 

Having entered it, let us now discover something of 
the parties who breathe its atmosphere. 

" He seems to-day to be very much out of sorts. 
How he scolds the driver ! " said one peasant to another, 
as he scraped off the frost from the window-pane with 
his finger nail. 

" Certainly ! There will be something up in the 
village to-day," returned the one addressed, who at the 
same time attempted to peep through the frozen win- 
dow, and continued, " Oh ! what a great fur cloak Mr. 
B. has got !" 

" It is of wolf !" said the first speaker. 

" How like a fool you talk ! Can't you see that it is 
made of bear-skin ! " 

" Look ye, look ; Octko is bringing his calf to Bell/' 
exclaimed one. 

" And there the petty constable is bringing all the 
forfeited goods ! " remarked the other. 

" Now, Qod have pity on all those who at this season 
have not paid their tax ! It is cold enough to freeze 
them to death !*' 

" Look ! look ! There comes the priest ! Most likely 
he would pay a visit to Mr. B. to inquire after the poor, 
and to make entreaties for the constable.* 

" Now, I wonder whether it is true that he received 
from the city authorises of 8t. Petersburg a golden 
breviary as a new year's gift!" asked a peasant who 
stood to the right of the window from his neighbour. 

"Certainly, he has had it from there. Don't you 
remember some years ago, how gracious the Emperor 
Alexander was to our parish? If he had not travelled 
through this place, our church would not have been 
finished yet." 

" What is that there? what is it? w cried the voice of 
a drunken guest behind them, as he raised himself with 
a half-filled flask of brandy from the table and tumbled 
against the window. " Who is it that's outside 1" cried 
he, striking his hard fist at once through the window- 
pane, and staring out at the empty sledge. The host, 
who in the meantime hid become aware of the damage 
done to the window, hastened forward and said to the 
man, 

" You must pay for that window, Gaidass." 

" Don't make such a bawling, you rascal ! " returned 
the drunken man, and then broke forth into curses and 
abuse. 

In the meantime the servant of the newly arrived 
official came into the room, and the angry man was 
obliged to restrain himself. The calm, however, could 
not be of long continuance. The drunken fellow felt a 
delight in letting loose his spite on the servant in his 
white travelling cloak, and boots, and spurs. 

" You are a rogue," exclaimed he, " as well as your 
master. Are you come here to suck our blood, you 
rascal !" 



Scarcely, however, had he uttered these words, when 
the host and a young man named Janko, who had 
that moment entered, stepped up to him and conjured 
him, in God's name, to keep silent, and to retract what 
he had already said, if he did not wish to taste the 
cudgel. 

" I was fourteen years a soldier," returned the man, 
" and I have tasted more cudgel blows than you all 
together ; and I am not a bit afraid of them. But such 
a beggarly tax-gatherer as that I would shoot down," 
screamed he, in the greatest rage, making an attempt to 
fall upon the servant, from doing which he was withheld 
by Janko. The servant, however, returning the curses 
with which he was assailed, hastened out of the house in 
order to make known the assertions of the old soldier. 

Before long, therefore, the whole magistracy of the 
village entered the room, laid hands on the disturber, 
bound him, and hurried him instantly out of the bcer- 
hoiiHe, across the street into durance. 

Whilst this was going on, the possessor of the calf 
entered, and endeavoured to drive a bargain with the 
host. The latter, however, being well aware of the 
advantage which he had over the peasant, made use of 
every means, and of every obstacle and impediment be 
could devise, to beat down the price of the calf to about 
one-half of its worth. 

" Five gulden will I give you for it, if you like; and 
two of them you must leave against your debt;" said 
the host, and with these words he closed the long bar- 
gaining. 

" But at all events Mr. Host, you will give me a 
pound of salt into the bargain," said the peasant; " I 
have not had a Bingle grain of salt in my house for 
fourteen days." 

" Not a kreutzer above five gulden," returned the 
host ; " but I will trust you a few pounds, if you will 
only promise me to keep the day of payment punc- 
tually." 

The poor man at length consented to the proposal in 
silence, and the bargain was closed. 

" Mr. Host, trust me three kreutzers'- worth of brandy, 
and I will certainly pay you at Easter," said Janko, in 
a beseeching tone, whilst he was at the trouble of draw- 
ing the slip of wood, on which his debts were scored, out 
of his sleeve. 

" No, fellow ! " returned the host. 

" Nay, do, I pray you : see, here is my rowasch ; l 
there is just room upon it for a groschen." 

" No, no !" again repeated the host. 

" Now may you be burnt, you and your whole con- 
cern ! you !" cried Janko, greatly excited ; concealed 

again his record of debt, and seated himself close to 
his former neighbour, who was lucky enough to get a 
half-pint of brandy on trust. 

" Drink, Janko," said this one, and offered him the 
bottle, in return for which he received a " God bless 
you ! " 

"Ha; folks! the constable is going to be flogged!" 
exclaimed a fellow, rushing into the room. 

"And why so?" asked Janko, astonished. 

"Why so!" observed his neighbour; "how can yon 
ask such a foolish question? for what do constables get 
beaten? — because ho has not got the whole amount of 
*tax for the new year. That's the reason why." 

'* Poor wretch !" said the host, who stood within his 

( I) By ruwatch is understood those two well-known tallies which 
serve as debtor and creditor accounts among the peasants of this 
country, and of th<? whole of Russia, who can ne ther write nrr 
read. The master of the heer-house; the huckster; nay, even the 
under-bailift' carries his ledger in a ring or an iron wire, and only 
adds to the amount on the wooden -core, which the peasant pre- 
sents to him beseechingly, and with assurances of certain and 
speedy payment, when there is »pace upon the tally which is to be 
found on ihe iron wire, to add either a 10, 5, or even a 1. When 
the debtor pays his score the former figures are all planed off", and 
a new account begins. 
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wooden partition; "poor fellow! his wife cried when he 
was chosen to the office, knowing beforehand that he 
was too good a man for a constable, and that, on 
that account, he never would do for constable." 

" Let f a go and see, however; let's go and gee! " cried 
a voice in the room, and the greater number of those 
present, among whom was Janko, hastened out to enjoy 
the spectacle of their chief man being beaten in the 
presence of the stern receiver of taxes, and surrounded 
by his lamenting family. 

All this took place in the year of our Lord, 1830. 
" And wherefore all this poverty ? this extreme degree 
of inhuman oppression? What is the cause of this 
slavish treatment?" may, perhaps, be inquired by the 
sympathising but differently instructed reader. 

It is difficult to give the answer to these questions. 
It would lead to a political discussion, and, therefore, 
overstep the limit of these sketches ; and besides this, 
might bring these harmless pages under the eye of some 
one or other political party, which Heaven forbid ! 
These pictures, however, will indicate some of the 
reasons for the miserable condition of the peasants, as 
well as of the whole country ; and we will now leave it 
to the reader's own mind to form Mb own judgment of 
these things, according to the degree of humanity and 
of general cultivation in himself. 

The greater part of all classes in Hungary, not even 
excepting that of the peasant himself, would remark, on 
reading these representations of human misery, " Yes, 
. but it is natural for all that. It cannot be otherwise; 
j the peasant is born for it— he is doomed both by God 
I and the world to this earthly wretchedness. This con- 
dition ia in accordance with his own humble nature, and 
the constitution of the country. To this subjection he 
, must, therefore, by right submit." And under favour- 
'! able circumstances the following verdict might also be 
' obtained: that if the condition of the whole country 
were raised, the reaction, from the nobles downward, 
would operate upon it beneficially. Nothing can be 
j | opposed to this ; for we are clearly in the condition of 
'' the middle ages. But what then becomes of human 
rights? They cannot long be subjected where such 
1 opinions exist. As to the eightcenturies-old constitu- 
]' tion of the nobles, it is a fact that it will neither 
purify opinion, nor educate the peasant to place 
I him by the side of his ennobled brother ; and, indeed, 
I in every country where there does not exist a 
sense of the true destination of the human race, 
be they of what class they may — where the nobles will 
not forego those old privileges, whioh cause men to look 
1 down upon the inferior classes;— in a word, where serf- 
dom, although abolished in form, yet still exists in 
the feeling and conduct of the lord of the soil, — what 
can be expected from the independent development of 
such a country in one century? Sadly too little for it 
to be helpful in the approaching world-reform. The 
rights of man, from the lower Danube to the Ural Moun- 
tains, must of necessity be written down in blood ; and 
for the obtaining of these rights their descendants will 
have rather to thank the Golden Bull than the Double 
Eagle. 

'• Phantasies ! " exclaims the incredulous. 
Of a certainty ; but in such phantasies the fire-sparks 
are concealed from whioh the wings of the double-eagle 
shall be singed, and the parchment rolls of St. Stephen's 
be turned to ashes. And let hiin who would form an 
idea of the«e phantasies, go, during some spring mid- 
night, to the field of Rakos, and listen to the gip*ies 
playing the Rakotsy ;— in that melody alone, lies a pre- 
sentiment of the free, independent future existence 
which is advancing for Hungary. 



WILLIAM HOWITT'S SUNDAY RAMBLE WITH 
A POOR MAN OP AYR. 

It was Sunday forenoon as I advanced over the very 
level ground near the shore, towards Alloway. People 
were walking on the beach enjoying the sunshine, 
breeze, and glittering world of waters; lovers were 
seated amongst the broomy- hillocks, children were 
gathering flowers amid the crimson glare of the heather ; 
all had an air of beauty and gladness. To my left lay 
a richly-wooded country, and before me, beyond Alloway 
and the Doon, stretched the airy range of the Carrick 
hills. It was the direction which I was pursuing, that 
Tam o' Shanter took from the town to Alloway, for the 
old road ran that way ; but there is a new and more 
direct one now from Ayr, and into that, having been 
shown the cottage where Mrs. Begg, Burns's sister, still 
lives, I struck. This agreeable road I soon saw diverge 
into two, and asked a poor man which of the two led to 
Burns's monument. At the name of Burns, the poor 
man's face kindled with an instant animation. " I am 
going part of the way, sir," he said, "and will be proud 
to show it you." I begged him not to put himself 
at all out of his way. '• Oh," said he, " I am going to 
look at my potato plot which lies out here." We fell 
into conversation about Burns ; the way again showed a 
fresh branch, that was the way to his potato field — but 
the poor fellow gave a hesitating look, he could not find 
in his heart to give up talking about Burns, and begged 
that I would do him the honour to allow him to walk 
on with me. " But your potatoes, my friend V* *' Oh ! 
they'll tak no harm, sir. The weather's very growing 
weather — one feels a natural curiosity to see how they 
thrive, but that will do next Sunday, if you would allow 
me to go on with you ?" 

I assured him that nothing would give me greater 
pleasure. I only feared that I might keep him out too 
long, for I must see all about Burns's birth-place, Kirk 
Alloway, the Brig of Doon, the monument, and every- 
thing of the kind. It was now about noon, and must 
be his dinner hour. He said, "No; he never had 
dinner on a Sunday ; for years he had accustomed him- 
self to only two meals on that day, because he earned 
nothing on it, and had ten children ! But he generally 
took a walk out into the country, and got a good mouth- 
ful of fresh air, and that did him a deal of good." 

I looked more closely at my new companion. He 
was, apparently, sixty, and looked like a man accus- 
tomed to dine on air. He was of a slight and grass- 
hopper build ; his face was thin and pale ; his hair 
grizzled ; yet there was an intelligence in his large grey 
eyes, but it was a sad intelligence, one which had long 
kept fellowship with patience and suffering. His grey 
coat, and hat well worn, and his clean but coarse shirt 
collar turned down over a narrow band of a blue cotton 
neckerchief, with its loug ends dangling over his waist- 
coat, all denoted a poor, but a careful and superior man. 
I cannot tell what a feeling of sympathy came over me : 
how my heart warmed towards the poor fellow. We 
went on ; gay groups of people met us, and seemed to 
cast looks of wonder at the stranger and his poor 
associate; but I asked myself whether, if we could 
know, as God knows the hearts and merits of every in- 
dividual of those well-dressed and laughing walkers, we 
should find amongst them one so heroic as to renounce 
his Sunday dinner, as a perpetual practice, because he 
" earned nothing on that day, and had ten children." 
Was there a man or a woman amongst them who, if 
they knew this heroic man, as I now knew him, woulti 
not desire to give him, for that one day at least, a good 
dinner, and as much pleasure as they could ? 

" My friend," said I, " I fear you have had more than 
your share of hardship in this life 1" 

" Nay," he replied, he could not say that. He had 
had to work hard, but what poor man had not ? But 
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he had had many comforts ; and the greatest comfort in 
life had been, that all his children had taken good 
▼ays; "if I don't except," and the old man sighed, 
" one lad who has gone for a soldier ; and I think it a 
little ungrateful that he has never written to us since he 
went, three years ago. Yet I hear that he is alive and 
well, in Jamaica. I cannot bat think that rather un- 
grateful," he added; "but of a' Robin Burns s poems, 
there's none, to my thinking, that comes up to that one 
— Man was made to mourn." 

I could not help again glancing at the thin, pale 
figure, which went as softly at my side as if it were a 
ghost, and could not wonder that Burns was the idol of 
the poor throughout Scotland, and that the Sunday 
wanderer of his native place had clung so fondly to the 
southern visitor of the same sacred spot. 

" Can you explain to me," I asked, " what it is that 
makes Burns such a favourite with you all in Scotland ? 
Other poets you have, and great ones ; out of the same 
class, too, you had Hogg, but 1 do not perceive the same 
instant flash, as it were, of an electric feeling, when any 
name is named but that of Burns." 

" I can tell you," said he, " why it is. It is because 
he had the heart of a man in him. He was all heart, 
and all man ; and there's nothing, at least in a poor 
man's experience, either bitter or sweet, which can 
happen to him, but a line of Burns Bprings into his 
mouth, and gives him courage and comfort if he needs 
it. It is like a second Bible." 

I was struck with the admirable criticism of the poor 
artisan. What acuteness of genius is like the acuteness 
of a sharp experience after all ? I found that had I 
picked the whole county of Ayr I could not have hit 
on a man more clearly aware of the real genius of Burns, 
nor a more excellent guide to all that related to him 
hereabouts. 

The bridge of Doon is well carved over with names ; 
and overgrown with masses of ivy. Standing on this 
remarkable old grey bridge, my companion exhibited a 
trait of delicate and genuine feeling, which no man of 
the most polished education in the school of politeness 
could have surpassed. Gathering a sprig of ivy, he 
said, presenting it — "May be ye would like to send this 
to your leddy in England, it's gathered just frae the 
keystanc." I accepted it with the liveliest pleasure, 
and it is now carefully preserved where the good man 
wished it We now returned to Ayr, talking of Burns, 
his history, his poetry, and his fine qualities all the 
way ; and after one of the pleasantest rambles I ever 
made in any company, I bade my old friend good-bye at 
his door, leaving in his hand a trifle to mend his Sunday 
supper. " But," said he, as I was going away, "might 
I request the favour of your name, that I may know 
who it was that I had the honour of a walk with to 
Burns* monument, when I am thinking of it 1" I told 
him ; his face parsed from its usual paleness to a deep 
flush; and he exclaimed — "Eh sir! I ken yer name 
and that o' yer leddy too, right weel !" Depend upon 
it the recollection of that walk has been as pleasant to 
my old friend as to myself. — W. Howitts Homes and 
Haunts of the Poets. 



THE BATTLE OP THE POSTERS. 

BT A LITERARY POLICEMAN. 

Dickens has written the Battle of Life ; and with all 
its fine genial spirit people find a want in it. Natu- 
rally — he has omitted the hottest part of the battle. It 
is the Battle of the Posters. In the very heart of 
society, from day to day and year to year, this great 
warfare is waged. Thousands fight and fall ; are alter- 
nately elevated to glory, and destroyed ; are maimed, 



rent limb from limb ; are slain, and buried in utter 
oblivion ; and not a soul grieves over them, except their 
own fathers. 

Little do the good people who walk through London 
or other great towns, and gladden their eyes with bril- 
liant colours and a fine chequer-work of art and fancy on 
all those walls which used to be called dead, but 
which are now the most alive of any— little do they 
know, and therefore little do they care, for all the host 
of contending passions and interests, of gay hopes and 
Bpeedy disappointments which are connected with the 
gaudy hues before them. The man who like me has little 
to do, and a great desire to learn, takes his daily walks 
abroad, and finds the invisible hand of that race of 
genii called Bill-stickers have spread everywhere on 
walls of brick or timber, those beautiful People's Books, 
which, like other matters of art, have of late advanced 
to such perfection — have spread them in every imagina- 
ble colour of the rainbow, or of beaux that don't like 
rain, for his delight and instruction. He pauses, reads, 
ruminates, and passes on. Prom interval to interval his 
mind is full of brilliant colours and brilliant promises. 
There is nothing in theatre, shop, or factory— nothing in 
public meeting of eloquence or argument— nothing in art 
or the science of comfort that is new and attractive — 
nothing of coats, hose, shoes, or gloves — nothing of hats 
silken or beaver — nothing of sweet perfumes, or luxurious 
foreign delicacies — nothing of song or music — nothing 
earthly, nothing heavenly — nothing in book 'or news- 
paper that can charm or divert — that is not promised 
him if he will be kind enough just to go to the right 
place for it. Punch offers his fun, Moses his verses and 
his vests ; spectacles for the nose, and still more extra- 
ordinary spectacles for the eyes, stand upon broad spaces, 
and invite to broad grins. There are pictures as plenti- 
ful as letter-press : it is a public exhibition that never 
closes. The beauty of it to the perambulating connois- 
seur is that the change is as rapid, and the variety as en- 
chanting, as the most voracious hunger of novelty can 
crave. 

Ay, but here, alas ! is the rub — to the unlucky exhibi- 
tors — to the individuals behind the scenes. They are 
like the frogs which the boys were pelting in thc.water 
—that which is fun to you is death to them. Every one 
who furnishes a dish to this feast of the senses wishes it 
to be a standing dish ; but the reader says, "Ho presto ! 
begone, and give us something new ;" a novelty, a new 
wonder, a new spur to the palate of some particularly 
charming kind. The poor caterer sees too truly that 
there are as many covers as guests ; for the next bill- 
sticking waiter, a benefactor to you but a pest to him, 
covers all his glory with a wet sheet, more effectual as a 
damper than any wet blanket. 

In fact, the enormous cost which is daily incurred 
for public amusement by private individuals, in painting 
and decorating the dead walls of our cities, is one of 
the wonders of the age. It is a fresco-painting of an 
hour ; a phantasmagoria of scenes as rapid in their pro- 
gression as they are brilliant in their character ; an ever 
changing kaleidoscope of the day's combinations. No 
flowers bloom more plentifully in field or glen than 
these flowers of the Btreet ; none perish so suddenly 
amid ever springing successors. They spring, however, 
more truly than the poet meant, amid 

" The exhalations of the golden dawn;" 

silvery mists, if they cherish, just as readily obscure 
them. They may twine up columns, but they turn out 
to be the columns of printers' ledgers ; and the capitals 
that they festoon are sure to be of the T-owe-mc order. 
It costs you, worthy wanderers in the gardens of the 
bill-sticker, but little trouble, — but the whole thing is a 
world of trouble to the providers ; it is an enchanted, 
but not an enchanting region to them. It is an enter- 
prise where enter fewer prizes than disappointments. 



It is a trial of temper, where there turns up little to 
temper your trial. It is a battle, a strife, a contest for 
the possession of a field that never acquires a fixed 
owner ; where you may get nine points of the law, but 
the tenth point will put your eye out Put the best 
face on the matter that you may, the next instant may 
deface you. You may put yourself round a wall, but 
yon can put no wall round you. You may climb as 
high as you please on the fence, but it will prove no 
defence. Another poster is coming post haste, and you 
will be red no longer, or will exhibit only in visible 
green. 

Perhaps there are no mortals that are more subject 
to the ups and downs of life than the advertisers by 
placards. A sanguine jnan issues his thousand bills 
in sanguine tints, and walks along from one public place 
to another; visits the Exchange; promenades past the 
Fleet, |that now lies wrecked in Parringdon-street ; 
explores all the wooden walls and scaffoldings from 
Stamford-hill to Fulham, and rubs his hands in delight 
to see his name and fame universal. " Bravo !" he 
cries ; " that is a bill-sticker now ! That is a man ! 
Ill recommend him !" He turns back. " Ha ! there 
they are !" he exclaims. " There shine out my genuine 
blues and reds ! But how ! what ! no ; as I live they 
are not mine ! They are that execrable Casino de 
Vtnise." As he advances, it is still the same. Then 
a huge Straxd Theatre Feascati has overwhelmed 
four superb posters of his own, and informs him that 
the exhibition is evzry night, so that he may expect a 
similar envelope every day. Another very cunning 
individual has his posters out on a Saturday, and 
towards evening, so that everybody the next day may, 
going churchward, have a full view of them ; or there 
comes a Christmas day and a Sunday together, and 
then there are two whole days of unassailable publicity. 
The knowing man who has sent out his bill-stickers in 
all directions on the Saturday, or the Friday, so as to 
secure Saturday and Sunday, or Sunday and Monday, 
walks forth on the first of these days in great self-felici- 
tation. He feels that his name and proclamations are 
all over the neighbourhood ; city and suburbs are full 
of them ; they are read, and re-read, by passing and 
repassing thousands. But, behold ! there is no end 
to the acutoness of this age. Hobthrush has been out 1 
Robin Goodfellow has been in his pranks ! Lucretia 
has sent out " the Children of the Night," and a tre- 
mendous explosion of Vesuvius in the Surrey Gardens, 
has put out the intended blaze of the Lady's Newspaper, 
or perhaps of Howitt's Journal ! 

Every man thinks Ms posters arc demolished first. 
There is some pique, some spite, some design against 
him. There is some rival that watches him ; but then 
the bills that cover his, are those of no known rival. 
But oh ! he has it ! His competitors bribe ! yes, they 
bribe ail the bill-stickers to annihilate him. That is it ; 
they bribe all, for if he bribe it is of no use. His posters 
are none the more respected. Away they go — this is 
wholly gone— there four are gone at once— there one 
hangs in tatters ; some spiteful hand has rent it ; and 
there just one corner of his beloved bill sticks forth 
from the sheet of a lion-tamer, enough to make him 
groan. While ! only see there ! the bills of some 
certain people hang till doomsday. Fair or foul, the 
walls plastered three times a day with broadsides of all 
sizes and colours, there stand those detested great bills, 
as if they burnt all other paper off their backs. It is 
positively unbearable— it is personal— it is insulting ! 

The Battle of the Posters is a well-fought battle; there 
is a perpetual fall of victims ; a constant grumbling of 
the canon of wrath ; a constant fume of the gunpowder 
of chagrin. It is a battle that has its old and knowing 
veterans — its generals of transcendent strategy— its Blu- 
chers and its Wellingtons, that slay and conquer by force 
of numbers. There are subtle men who contrive to ex- 



pend all their bills in a few of the busiest places; there 
is nothing like it, they say; all the world congregates 
there — where one reads a placard in the suburbs, a 
thousand read them [ there; and they whisper to 
themselves — that it is a wonderful saving of legs, and 
of time into the bargain. None but greenhorns wander 
all the way to Turnham Green to stick bills, when they 
can turn 'em green at their leisure in the city by a new 
issue of a new customer's posters. Who would think of 
roaming as far as Tottenham Cross when Tottenhain- 
court-r^ad will do just as well? Who would dream of 
Rtretching his legs as far as Blackwall, when any wall 
is black enough in London, and looks all the better for 
the application of half-a-dozen posters together? Then 
there are the sharp-shooters, light troops employed by 
rival houses, who follow one another at a good smart 
trot, and cover up the posters of Donibcy and Son with 
those of Trencherman Brothers or of the firm of the 
Golden Canister with those of the Grasshopper Tea 
Company. Every hour has its changes and its events; 
there arc victories and defeats, plots and counter-plots, 
always going on. The wood-cutters in the forest of 
Finsbury are busy hewing blocks into ever new designs, 
and fresh broadsides are firing every hour from the 
steam guns of the press. Such is the Battle of the 
Posters ; it is a battle of life and of death. After all, the 
only security is in the vans and the walking placards; 
and these are apt to wander away into regions which no 
human eye has ever yet discovered, except mine, and 
those of my peripatetic brethren. 

So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies 

All that Cheapside is proud of. From their spheres 

The stars of advertising are cast down ; 

Perish the roses and the flowers of puffs, 

Placards, and posters, and (he crowns and palirs 

Of gorgeous show-bills withered and consumed! 

No power is given to lowliest Innocence 

Long to protect her own. The bill-sticker 

Departs ; and * oon is spent the line Of those 

Who in the bodily image, in their bills, 

Their flaming hues, in station or in size 

Did most resemble him. Degrees and ranks, 

r> roadsides and pictures— heaping high 

New sheets upon the broad backs of the old ; 

And placing trust in privilege usurp'd 

And reusurped, are scoffed at with a smile — 

By greedy watcher from the neighbouring stand 

Of hackney-coaches aimed. To slow decline 

These yield, and these to sudden overthrow ; 

Their colours, boastings, blazoning and lies 

Expire — and the printers' robes of red and green 

The ablest posters' still appointed shroud, enwraps 

Their monument* and memory. 



'Etterarg Notices. 

Gatiierings from Spain. Part I. Mdrrat's Home 
and Colonial Library. No. 39. 

Tins is quite a delightful book; a worthy companion 
to the best of Mr. Murray's excellent and cheap pub- 
lications. It may be enjoyed in two or three different 
ways; but first and foremost, as an amusing description 
of a most interesting country, for the edification of a 
class, which even in these locomotive days is still nume- 
rous, namely, the fireside travellers; and of many be- 
sides, who have some pretensions to the dignity of actual 
travellers; for Spain is a country little known beyond 
its coasts — and no wonder— a look into the chapter on 
travelling with post-horses, on diligences, etc will be 
quite sufficient to explain why a gentleman used to his 
easy carriage, on the last improved patent springs, or 
Englishmen in general, accustomed to fly along their 
railroads, rather shrink from encountering a tour in 
the Peninsula. Spain was in advance of most European 
countries as to roads, fifty years ago, but all that time 
she has stood still, or gone back, from the devastations of 
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war, and is therefore now far behind ; and anything like 
a cross-road, or deviation from the beaten royal roads 
from Madrid to the frontiers or sea-port towns is nearly 
impracticable for wheel-carriages, unless the tourist is 
desirous to prove the strength of his joints. The follow- 
ing extract Bnggests a very severe test : — 

" The Spanish postillions generally, and especially if well paid, 
drive at a tremendous pace, often amounting to a gallop ; nor are 
they easily stopped, even if the traveller desires it— they seem 
only to be intent on arriving at their stage's end, in order to in- 
dulge in the great national joy of their doing nothing : to get there 
they heed neither ruts nor ravines, and when once their cattle are 
suited, the inside passenger feels like a kettle tied to the tad of a 
mad dog."— P. 54. 

As to the diligences, what should any of us think as 
we took our seats, to see the conductor or guard, "zagal," 
as ha is called, who runs by the side usually in Spain, 
in a picturesque, jaunty costume, collect a supply of 
stones to hurl at the leaders' heads, as one means of 
•'getting on ;" oaths being the next in efficiency 1 — 

" The start is always an important ceremony, and as our royal 
mail used to do in the country, brings out all the idlers in the 
vicinity. When the team (six animals, mules nnd horses,,) is 
harnessed, the mayoral (coachman) gets all his skeins of ropes into 
his hand, thesagal his sash full of stoues, the helpers their sticks; 
at a given signal all fire a volley of oaths and blows at the team, 
which, once in motion, away it goes, pitching over ruts deep as 
routine prejudices, with its pole dipping and rising like a ship in 
a rolling sea, and continued at a brisk pace, performing from 
twenty-five to thirty miles a day."— P. 63. 

For all these reasons travelling on horseback is re- 
commended as the best by far tor any one who really 
wants to see Spain in its infinite variety ; for its variety 
is so great, that it presents the aspects of many coun- 
tries and many climates in one. The central table- 
land, as it may be called, is of a great elevation, and 
from it rise mountains crowned with snow. Madrid is 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. Between the arid 
plains of this central district, abounding in the finest corn, 
and the regions washed by the Mediterranean sea, basking 
in a tropical sun, and bearing in luxuriance the fig, 
the orange, the pomegranate, the aloe and the carob- 
tree, how great is the transition ! and there is, 
besides, the sea-coast on the east, where the summer is 
intensely hot and the winter very cold, and the northern 
mountainous and humid region, furnishing the finest 
timber of Spain ; a country of hill and dale, rich mea- 
dows, and numerous streams, and in the valleys an im- 
proving dairy produce. As to railroads for a country 
like this, our author thinks them hopeless speculations, 
except for very short distances. He argues not ouly 
from the difficult nature of the country, but the character 
of the people : — 

11 The Spaniard," he says, " a creature of routine, and foe to in- 
novations, is not a moveable, or locomotive; local and a parochial 
fixture by nature, he hates moving like a Turk, audha» a particu- 
lar horror of being hurried ; long, therefore, here has an ambling 
mule answer, d all the purposes of transporting man and hi* 
goods."— P. 48. 

This looks very hopeless ; quite as damping to recent 
notions of creating " a net-work of rails" in Spain, as 
the mountains and rocks; but we do not give up the- 
hope yet that though " man " may continue to amble 
forth on his mule, a day will come when some of his 
"goods," in the form of the produce of those vast plains, 
waving with golden corn, may be transported to the 
coast and shipped on board our merchantmen by means 
of steam. 

" The centra] table-lands of Spain are perhtps the finest wheat 
growing districts in the world; however rude and imperfect the 
cultivation — for the peasant does but scratch the earth, and seldom 
manures— the life-conferring sun conies to his assistance; the 
returns are prodigious, and the quality supcrexcellent; yet the 
growers, miserable in the midst of plenty, vegetate in cabins com- 

E«ed of baked mud, or in holes burrowed among the friable 
Hocks, in an utter ignorance of furniture, and absolute neces- 
saries. The want of roads, canals, and means of transport, 
prevents their exportation of produce, which from its bulk is diffi- 
cult of carriage in a country where grain i< removed tor the most 
part on four footed beasts of burden, after the oriental and patri- 
archal fashion of Jacob, when he sent to the granaries of Kgypu" 



An indolent and vicious government, and the ravages 
of war, have thus done for Spain, what a continuance of 
our restrictive policy would have done for us. Spain 
has no corn-laws, but her roads have been suffered to 
fall] into decay, her resources to be wasted, and the 
effect ia-the same. 

The description of the peasantry instantly suggests the 
Irish to our minds; and were there space, the parallel 
could be carried through many other views of them. In 
accounting for the desolation of Spain, however, there 
would be no risk of falling into the Malthusian doctrine. 
The cry of " over population " will not explain every- 
thing there. Spain was once a kind of terrestrial para- 
dise, rich, and covered with beauty and abundance, and 
then it was thickly peopled. Now wide tracts, once 
cultivated like gardens, have returned to a state of 
nature, and bear harvests of fragrant thyme for the 
wild bee. Man has disappeared from them. Certain 
disciples of the overpopulation theory would do well to 
think of these things. 

•' Silent, sad, and lonely is her face," says the author, describing 
the general aspect of the country, "on which the stranger will too 
often gaze ; her hedgcless, treeless tracts of corn field, bounded only 
t>y the low horizon ; her uninhabited uncultivated plains, aban- 
doned to the wild flower and the bee, and which are rendered still 
more melancholy by ruined castle or village, which stand out like 
bleaching skeletons of a former vitality. The dreariness of this 
abomination of devolution is increased by the singular absence of 
singing birds, and the presence of the vulture, the eagle, and 
lonely birds of prey." 

Such are the descriptions of a rich and luxuriant 
country, with a fine native population ruined by the 
dormancy or misdirection of its national energies, the 
continual ravages of revolutions and of wars, and by a 
government which combines in itself all these elements 
of disorder and inertia. 



Poems and SnatcJies of Prose. By T. Denham. London: 
Smith and Elder. 

We have gone through thiR book with great interest, 
and with a sad and sympathizing heart. We will let 
the writer speak ibr himself, for he can do it well : — 

" On the nisht of the twenty-ninth of October, 18-14, and after 
a day's vexation (#>lth such I am well acquainted), we— that is, 
my wife, myself, and children— were in bed. They slept, I could 
not, but lay revolving many painful things in my mind, wondering 
would I ever pet a blink of hale-hearted happiness. I had often 
thought of Professor \\'i!son; had even written two letters to him, 
which were given in despair to the flames— for I am a man of no 
education, never being farther than the Testament when at school. 
I am, even now, at the writing; have bought ' Chambers' Arith- 
metic,' but my mind is too unsettled to make progress, and can 
but find delight in the attempt at verse-making, which I write with 
almost the facility of prose. Well, I wondered if I might ahow 
him some of my pieces — wondered if he would read them, or laugh 
at them ; wondered again if it might be possible he would think 
them decent; and if I might print a volume ; get as mucii profit 
as would clear my debts, and enable me to taste, for the first time 
in seven years, an easy mind." 

The poems which he wrote the professor not only 
condescended to read, but to praise; and the little 
volume before us is the result of those words of praise 
and encouragement. Whether it will enable him to 
pay his debts, or, as is too often the case, sink him only 
deeper, is a question which we fear may find a doubtful 
answer. The poems abound with a manly spirit, evince 
great power of language and feeling, and reveal, at the 
same time, that sad and bitter experience of life which 
too often makes the existence of the superior-minded 
artizan a burden and a sorrow. This stanza has great 
truth and significance in it : — 

" They speak o' slaves in ither states, 

And muckle gear they gie them; 
But O I there's some within out gates : 

We're oure familiar wi' them. 
Wha, think ye, is the greatest slave? 

It's no the man o' ! et, sirs; 
It's him amang the free and brave— 

The honett man in debt, sirs." 
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PROGRESS. 



In this department of our Journal we mean not only to stale candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour ; as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes— be they rich or 
poor, be tJhey masters or men, be tliey men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with all. — Eds. 



Soiree of the Mechanics* Institute in IArerpool The public 

meeting of this Soiree was held on Wednesday evening, the 6th 
inst., in the excellent lecture-room of this fine institution. It 
was crowded with an audience of the first people in Liverpool, 
amounting to twelve or fourteen hundred, n* illiara Browne, 
Esq., the President, was in the chair, supported by Mr. Thornely, 
M.P. The speakers were principally, Mr. Aspinall, William 
Ilowitt, Mr. Dawson, the celebrated lecturer, Mr. Rogerson, and 
Sir Arnold Knight. Many bold and eloquent things were said 
on the subject of popular education, which were received by the 
audience in the most zealous spirit. Between the speeches, 
songs were sung by Miss Komer and Signor Sapio. After the 
public meeting, the young people adjourned to the spacious 
ball-room, and dancing was kept up till two o'clock. 

This institution appears to be ably conducted by Dr. Hodgson, 
but has more the features of a college for young merchants, 
than of a mechanics' institute. Mr. Dawson, indeed, proclaimed 
that the day of mechanics' institutes was about over. That these 
institutions should take another name, as the people would pro- 
ceed to educate themselves in their own way. 

Soirhe of the Leeds Redemption Society.— Thit meeting being 
the first anniversary of the Society, which may not be very well 
understood by its title, was held on the evening of Thursday, the 
7th, in the Music Hall. The Society is, in fact, a co-operative 
league, the objects of which are to accumulate capital and to 
purchase land, to redeem the land, and also to trade. The 
Association has now been in existence about a year, and its 
success in the subscription of funds has been most encouraging. 
There is the greatest seal and confidence of success in its mem- 
bers, some of whom show themselves excellent men of business. 
The audience assembled appeared to be about five hundred, a 
fair proportion of them females. The Chair was taken by 
William Ilowitt, who had been expressly invited to do so. On 
the platform we observed the Rev. Mr. Larkin, Rector of Burton, 
Lincolnshire ; Dr. Smiles, and Dr. Lees, of Leeds ; Joseph 
Barker; Mr. G. W. Phillips, of Huddersfield, and other warm 
friends of the popular cause. Letters were read from Lord 
A*hley, Mr. W. J. Fox, Douglas Jerrold, Joseph Maizini, Mr. 
Linton, and others, expressing their cordial approval of the 
principles and objects of the Society, and promising, on all 
occurring opportunities, to promote its views. Joseph Mazuni 
desired to be enrolled a member. 

Mr. Howitt opened the proceedings by a speech expressive of 
the necessity of co-operation amongst the people for the 
acquisition of their just rights, and for raising themselves in the 
social scale both intellectually and in point of physical comfort, 
lie was followed by Mr. Larkin in a very able and interesting 
address, pointing out the operation of the co-operative principle 
in ancient times. He showed that it was the principle of the Old 
Testament, which was laid down in the Mosaic Law, and made 
practical in the institutions of the Promised Land. He adverted 
to the sect of the Essenes, and quoted Josephus respecting them. 
He went on to trace the principle through various hibtoriea 
down to our time, and then pointed out the necessity of a wide 
embrace of the principle by the people, if they meant to enjoy 
the good in life which God designed them. We are sorry to 
learn, from Mr. Larkin's address, that Mr. Minto Morgan, the 
author of " Hampden in the Nineteenth Century," was in very 
precarious health in Italy, whither he had gone to gather in- 
formation and assistance in hi* views for popular co-operation. 

Joseph Barker delivered one of bis characteristic speeches, 
full of clear good sense, and firm trust in Providence. We re- 
gret that we cannot give some specimen of it Various other 
able speeches were delivered by Dr. Lees, and members of the 
Association, (particularly by Mr. Hole and Mr. David Green,) 
illustrative of the objects of the Society, and of the progress of 
its transactions. 



These proceedings were preceded by tea, at which the greatest 
social pleasure appeared to prevail, and were terminated by an 
address from the chairman, which excited the warmest response 
and acclamation. Every circumstance augurs the rapidly ex- 
tending influence and spread of this important movement. 

Famine in Ireland. — We have pleasure in presenting the fol- 
lowing genuine letter, which at all events shows of what noble 
stuff an Irishman's heart may be made. 

" An Appeal to the Irish Working Men in England, -Scotland, 
and Wales. 

w My Dear Fellow-Couhtrymin,— What I am about to 
say requires no apology, and little preface. 

" A vast proportion of our people are at this moment starving. 
You cannot open a newspaper which does not teem with 
accounts of new famine victims, and the frightful half-dead-and- 
alive condition of the survivors. 

" None know better than you the privations endured by the 
labouring classes in Ireland : the difficulty they experience in 
keeping soul and body together, even in the best of times. 

" You can judge of their situation note. A heavy responsibility, 
my countrymen, rests upon your shoulders. Each and every 
one of you is imperatively bound to put this question to himself, 
* What can /do for poor ErinP What can /do to help Erin 
marourneen through her present fearful trial? ' 

" * Much, very much,* will be — must be the answer of every 
man of you who has * got the shamrock around Ids heart.' 

"Brethren, there are thousands among yon, not a man of 
whom but might by practising »elf-denial\nt enabled to stretch 
his hand daily across the Irish sea, and save some poor starving 
creature from death. Not one of you all who might not do 
good service by imploring others to give for the salvation of our 
famine-stricken countrymen. 

" Think of the tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands, 
who are at this present moment without the means of procuring 
a mouthful of food or a rag to cover their nakedness. Think of 
this, and resolve — solemnly and deliberately resolve — to perform 
your duty as Irishmen. 

"Spend not a penny needlessly, restrict yourselves to the 
mere necessaries of existence, and devote the surplus to the 
saving of precious life. 

" Truly do you earn your bread in the sweat of your brow ; 
you require to take occasional relaxation ; but do 'not, at the 

E resent fearful moment, think of indulging in any pleasure, 
owever innocent, if its gratification involves expense. A true 
Irishman should shrink to be seen at a place of public amuse- 
ment, while countless multitudes of his countrymen are famish- 
ing. The Irish have always been noted as a fighting nation. 
Irish working men iu Great Britain, I implore yon in the name 
of the God of Heaven to struggle and to become * life' pre- 
servers. « 
" Let each man resolve to save a human life. When he rises 
in the morning let him pray to God to assist him to gain the 
victory over self, and be made the means before he retires to rest 
of saving a fellow-countryman from perishing. 

" Irishmen, you should at once resolve upon aiding your poor 
suffering country by word and deed. As I said before, every 
one of you can do something. Meet, meet, then, in your several 
localities, and that quickly— 

' The work that should to-day be wrought 
Defer not till to-morrow.' 
" I have still much to say to you, but at present my heart is 
too full to suffer me to write any more. 

" May God strengthen you for the good work. 

u lour sincere friend, 

"A Sow or Erik." 
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The Inhalation of the Vapour of Sulphuric 'Ether. — A discovery 
has been made within the last few months which is of the 
greatest importance to suffering humanity. Dr. Morton, a 
surgeon-dentist of Boston, U. S., has found that by inhaling the 
rapour of sulphuric ether, a state of stupor is produced which 
lasts only for a few minutes, and during the continuance of 
which surgical operations of a most serious character may be 
performed without the person operated on feeling the least pain; 
on the contrary, if we may judge from the report of some 
persons who have had their teeth extracted during the narcotic 
state, the sensation has been of a very pleasurable kind. Some 
interesting cases of this nature appear in a paper in the Lancet 
of the 2d of January, by Henry Jacob Biwlow, M.D., one of 
the surgeons of the Massachusetts General Hospital. A girl, 
sixteen years of age, was allowed to inhale the vapour of ether 
for three minutes; she then, says the report, " fell asleep, when a 
molar tooth was extracted, after which she continued to slumber 
tranquilly during three minutes more. At the moment when 
force was applied, she flinched and frowned, raising her hand to 
her mouth, out said she had been dreaming a pleasant dream, 
and knew nothing of the operation." The next patient was a 
middle-aged healthy looking woman, who inhaled the vapour for 
four minutes ; in the course of the next two minutes a back tooth 
was extracted, and the patient continued smiling in her sleep 
for three minutes more. Upon coming to herself she exclaimed 
that " it was beautiful — she dreamed of being at home ; it seemed 
as if she had been gone a month." 

In the same journal there is a letter to Br. Boot, from Mr. 
Listen, of University College, who says, " I tried the ether in- 
halation to-day, in a case of amputation of the thigh, and in 
another requiring evulsion of both sides of the great toe-nail, 
one of the most painful operations in surgery, and with the most 
perfect and satisfactory results. It is a very great matter to be 
able thus to destroy sensibility to such an extent, and without 
apparently any bad results. It is a fine thing for operating 
surgeons; and I thank you most sincerely for the early informa- 
tion you were so kind as to give me of it." As there is no bless- 
ing without an alloy, so we are sorry to say this great boon is 
not without its atteudant evils. One patient who was operated 
on nearly lost his life by the extreme state of narcotism pro- 
duced bv the inhalation of the vapour ; but being in the hands 
of a skilful surgeon, prompt means were used, and he was re- 
stored after an hour's exertion on the part of his medical atten- 
dant to a state of perfect safety, and no ulterior bad consequences 
were the result. It is a clearly-ascertained fact that this narco- 
tic vapour acts differently on different constitutions, and there- 
fore no one should employ it as an agent for producing sleep 
without feeling himself competent to meet promptly every diffi- 
culty that may happen to arise. 

(The above has been kindly supplied to us by on able prac- 
titioner.) 

Birmingham Mercantile and Literary Institute, in connexion 
with the Association for obtaining an Abridgment of the Hours 
of Labour. We are glad to hear of the flourishing condition of 
this society. It has the advantage of meeting a serious objection 
often urged against the efforts of the early closing movement, 
" How do you intend to spend your time P " for it not only shows 
us by its programme of action, but by its list of eminent lecturers 
engaged, what it means to do, but has already obtained the 
approval and support of the employers. The enterprising young 
men who have started it, encouraged by its success, propose to 
raise it into a regular Whittington Club. At present the sub- 
scriptions are only 2*. Qd. per quarter. The members have the 
use of the library, and are admitted, free, to the lectures of the 
Polytechnic Institution, in addition to the news and rending 
room, classes, and lectures of the Birmingham Mercantile and 
Literary Institute. The news and reading room are supplied 
with the Times, Daily News, Douglas Jerrold's Weekly Paper, 
the Birmingham Journal, and other provincial papers, and the 
following periodicals: — TkmJm Jerrold's Shilling Magazine, 
Howitt's Journal, People's Journal, Chambers' Journal, Punch, 
and several temperance publications. 

The Classes are, a discussion class, on the principle of the 
Birmingham Eclectic Society; a singing class, on Hullah's 
system, and a class for the study of composition and elocution, 
under the management of the Bev. H. Hutton. 

The lecturers for the next auarter engaged, ore Dr. Knox on 
the Races of Men ; Mr. St. John on Texas, etc. ; George Dawson 
on the Festus of Bailey ; Follct Aslcr on Chronomctry ; William 
Wills on the Glaciers of Switzerland ; and Mr. Ckrkson on the 
Physiology of Digestion. The spirit of this young institution is 
worthy ofBirmingham, and is the certain augury of success. 



The Editors are happy to announce that they have secured 
the able assistance of the following eminent writers : — 



HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 
SEN, (Copenhagen.) 

PHILIP BAILEY, (Author of 
Festus.) 

GOODWYNBARMBY. 

MISS BREMER, (Stockholm.) 

DR. BOWRING. 

ELIHU BURRITT. 

W.B.C A RPENTKR,M.n.,r . a.8. 

MRS. CHILD, (AYir York.) 

HENRY F.CHORLEY. 

THOMAS COOPER. 

BARRY CORNWALL. 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

W. J. FOX. 

FRANKLIN FOX. 
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MRS. LEE, (Boston, U. S.) 
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CHARLES MACKAY. 
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The Editors have the pleasure of announcing 
that early in February will commence a series of 
papers ou 

PHYSIOLOGY, 

ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE, 

BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.& 
Professor of Physiology in the Royal Institution. 

The next Number will contain 

DU. BOWRINGS SECOND PAPER ON FREE 
TRADE. 

William Howitt's 
" VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES" 
Will in future appear first in this Journal, aud will 
very soon commence. 

Stamped copies of the Journal may be obtained 
through the post, and circulated free in the 
colonies, and in all countries with which we have 
treaties. 
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AN APPEAL 

For Clothing the Naked and Destitute Irish, addressed 
to all classes? and especially to Vie Women of 
England. 

The Society of Friends have raised their subscription 
for the starving Irish to upwards of 30,000/. ; and the 
terrible scenes displayed to their active agents in that 
unhappy sister country, have induced them to propose 
a subscription for a supply of clothing for the destitute 
there. We think we cannot do better than to give as 
nearly as possible the whole of this appeal to our 
readers : — 

William Forster, a member of the Society of 
Friends, now engaged, from a sense of duty, in investi- 
gating the extreme distress at present existing in dif- 
ferent districts of that country, thus expresses his views 
on the subject : — 

"I ha vca.se heme which occupies much of my mind, and 
my inquiries from place to place. It is nothing less than 
an attempt to provide useful, warm, necessary clothing 
upon a large scale for the unclad (and unless something be 
done in a few weeks, nothing short of the naked) peasantry 
of Ireland. Everybody seems at first to think it too 
vast to be attempted. I say No ; that what can be done 
on a small scale can be done on a larger. I wish to get 
it into the hands of the women of England, old and 
young, rich and poor, and I should not be afraid of 
50,000 garments being ready for use in the course of a 
few weeks." 

" That contributions in money would be more useful 
than in clothing." 

'. That where any clothing is given, the articles should 
be stout flannel jackets for the men and boys, and 
flannel petticoats and stout calico under garments for 
the women and girls. These should be made of the 
coarsest and warmest material, in order to prevent 
pawning, which in many instances would be difficult 
when the wearer was suffering from hunger. It should, 
however, be stated that the districts for which this 
application is made are principally remote from any 
town, some of them twenty or thirty miles, and also, 
that if clothing such- as has been described was parted 
with, it could only be used by parties equally poor." 

Amongst the numerous affecting statements received 
are the following : — 

" One family at Castlebar was visited, when a mother 
and six children were found in a wretched cabin : five of 
the children were lying on the floor in a state of entire 
nakedness, with nothing but a ragged sheet to cover 
the in, another on the mother's lap, in the tame state, 
waited with disease and famine to a skeleton." 

" At Aghadown, the police informed us that the night 
before, while on patrol, they were attracted to a cottage 
by an unsteady light. On proceeding to ascertain the 
cause, they found a father and son were lying dead, 
whilst the survivors, being unable to purchase even a 
candle, were endeavouring to keep up a light with straw 
picked from the thatch." 

It is earnestly desired that the women of England of 
every class may be willing to co-operate in this work, as 
even the smallest contribution will enable the poor to 
unite in the privilege of relieving the deep distress of 
their suffering fcl low-creatures, and in the blessing which 
it is believed will rest upon those who freely administer, 
Avhethcr out of their abundance or of their penury, to the 
wants of the afflicted. 

Lucy Bradshaw, 
For the Ladies' Committee. 

*** Any cold n'fmtions in money or clothing may be 
sent, directed to the core of Charles Oilpin, 5, Bisliops- 
galc Street Without, London : Joseph Crosficld, Liver- 
pool; or Joseph litwlry, Dublin. 



FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 

BT JOHN BOWRINO, LL.D. M.P. 
No. II.— ISLE OP MAK. 

Thbrb are few men whose personal history is so 
touchingly interesting as that of Augustin Thierry. 
I knew him in the heyday of his youth — the bright 
and black-eyed enthusiast — the gay and agile creature 
— in whom the blood of excitement flowed — and whose 
daily life was of vigorous and joyous energy. Never 
was a warmer heart ; never a heart beating with nobler 
sympathies. Fervent in his admiration of truth, and 
progress, and liberty ; and not less excited in his hatred 
of error, backwardness, and despotism — indignant 
against the usurpations of the ruling few, and only 
dreaming of the means of elevating the subject many. 
In his view, the world was divided into two classes — 
the oppressors and the oppressed; and he, above all 
others, poured out "his hate for hate, his scorn for 
scorn, his love for love." 

But to some, time brings desolation and darkness ; 
and such has been Thierry's doom. The eyes once so 
lustrous have been smitten with blindness — the frame 
once so active has been crippled into helplessness. He 
has lost the power of seeing, the power of moving ; and, 
to add to his forlorn condition, the friends who were 
dearest to him have been swept away — lost not to sight 
alone, but to every sense — to all but melancholy 
memory. 

I remember well, that when Thierry was engaged in 
those studies which led to the publication of his most 
interesting History of the Conquest of England by the 
Normans, Walter Scott's Ivanhoe appeared. It was 
welcomed by Thierry with eloquent delight. The 
romance came most opportunely to the aid of the his- 
torian. That state of things— that distinction of races— 
which the sagacity and genius of Scott had seized upon 
as characteristic of the times of the early Norman kings 
— the profound investigations of Thierry had marked 
as the great fact of the era which occupied his attention. 
But Thierry liked to suppose that the same lines of 
demarcation exist to the present hour. In the existing 
privileged aristocracy of England he was fond of tracing 
the representatives of the Norman invaders ; in the now 
suffering multitudes he only viewed the descendants of the 
oppressed Anglo-Saxon race. I nail the unpopular legis- 
lation which still dishonours our code, he traced the trail 
of the ancient Norman serpent ; in every effort made by 
the English people to recover righto, or to redress wrongs, 
he fancied he saw the re-awakening of the spirit which 
first repelled the Norman bastard, and which for many 
years exhibited itself in the outbreaks of individual 
heroes like Robin Hood, or the popular insurrections 
headed by the Tylers and the Cades-^-true representa- 
tives of national feelings. 

No doubt, he pushed his theory too far; yet it is 
most tmc that to this hour truth would be found in the 
old declaration f that 

11 The folke of Normandie 
Among us woneth yet, and shalleth evermore. 
Of Normani beth those high men that both in this laud, 
And the low men of Saxons." (1) 

Let any one glance over the family names of our nobility, 
and he will be struck with the great proportion which 
are of Norman origin. Let him take up the Directory, 
walk through the streets of any of our large cities, and 
he will find that nine out of ten of the names of the 
tradesmen and middle classes are Saxon. Let him look 
at the surnames of our peasantry, and he will not dis- 
cover ono in a hundred with any other than an Anglo- 
Saxon derivation. But with the overthrow of feudalism 
and serfdom — with the more frequent intercourse of the 

(1) Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle. 
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various races — with the mutual intrusions of the French 
upon the Saxon, and the Saxon upon the French lan- 
guage — and with that fusion, the ultimate result of 
both, which is exhibited in the existing English tongue 
— it is become difficult to draw those lines of separation 
between the conquering and the conquered races which 
were so visible for many generations after William the 
Conqueror was seated on the English throne. 

If there be any part of the British empire, however, 
where there still remain deep and marked distinctions 
between the different races — any spot where still exist- 
ing habitB and institutions, and records and monuments, 
exhibit the distinct impress of the various communi- 
cators — which in England are now blended together, — 
that spot is the Isle of Man. 

The basis of the population is Celtic, and the Manx 
language bears the strongest affinities to the Gaelic, 
the Erse, and the Welsh. The names of places, with 
a few exceptions, and those principally of a Scandina- 
vian origin, are Celtic : the most common term, with 
an infinite variety of adjectival modifications, being 
Balla — house — inhabited place— village — town. Wall 
(Gaelic). In truth, each nation which invaded or settled 
on the island, left behind it monuments in stone and in 
story, which exist unmutilated to the present hour. 
Their various languages and laws are to be traced in 
separate stratifications, 'so to say, in what remains of 
the past The Celtic first— for the Romans, if they 
ever visited the island, left no traces behind them. — 
Hence Glencutchery (near Douglas), the Glen of the 
Harper; BaHa-coieHy— the House of Concealment (in 
Ballaugh); Cronck-ny-Marroo — the Hill of the Dead 
(near Grenach) ; Cronck-na-Moar — the Great Hill (near 
Kirk Christ Rushen) ; Cronck Ballavarry — the Hill of 
Varry's House (near Kirk Andreas) ; Ballaquayle— the 
House of Judgment (Onchun) ; GlenDarragh — the Vale 
of the Oaks; and others innumerable. Connected with 
this period, the island presents a great number of Druidi- 
cal remains, in the form of cromlechs, or altars ; of large 
circles, made of stones placed erect ,at irregular dis- 
tances from one another, of the same character as the 
Temple of Classerius, in the Island of Lewis, or Stone- 
hengc, on Salisbury Plain. The Scandinavian period 
left behind it many Runic inscriptions, which are to bo 
found, some in perfect condition, in various parts of the 
island. Most of them are sepulchral, and show the 
persons in whose honour they were engraved to have 
been professors of Christianity. These Scandinavians, 
too, left mementos in the names of persons and places. 
The Tynwald Hill, on which all the laws are pro- 
claimed, 1 bears the old Norse title, meaning the Court 
in the wood. The judges are still called Deemsters, a 
word obviously of Scandinavian root, meaning the pro- 
nouncing of the sentence of the law, (dommer in 
Danish, from dom : doom, English.) The highest 
mountain in the island is called the Snafield (Snowfield). 
The Calf [of Man] means the smaller island, being also 
a Scandinavian word. Santwart— the Saints' Hill ; Kirk 



(1) At theTynwald Hill an annual assembly of the islanders 
was held, on St. John the Baptist's Day. The communication 
that was made to Sir John Stanley, when he was created King of 
Man, in 1406, by Henry IV., is recorded in the Man statute-book, 
and is so illustrative of men and manners, that I cannot refrain 
from transcribing it. 

'* Our doughtful and gracious Lord,— This is the constitution of 
old time which we have given in our days : First, you shall come 
thither in your royal array, as a king ought to do, by the preroga- 
tives and royalties of the land of Mann. And upon the Hill of 
Tynwald sitt in a chaire, with a Koyall cloath and cushions, and 
your visage unto the East, and your sworde before you, holden 
with the point upwards) your barrons in the thirde degree sitting 
beside you, and your beneficed men and your deemsters before you 
sitting; and your clarke, your knightes, esquires, and yeomen, 
about you in the third degree ; and the worthiest men in your lande 
(these are the twenty-four keys), to be called in before your deem- 
sters, if you will ask anything of them, and to hear the govern- 
ment of your land and your Wille; and the Commons to stand 
without the circle of the Hill, with their clarkes in their surplisses. 
And your deemsters shall make calle iu the coroner of Glenfaba; 



— Cross, — and many other terms traceable to the same 
source ; while among theinhabitants the number bearing 
surnames of Icelandic and Norwegian origin is nearly 
as great. 

The government of the Isle of Man has undergone 
many remarkable changes. The island had, in turn, 
British and Welsh, Icelandic and Danish, Scotch and 
Irish rulers ; and was then held, for about a hundred 
years, by Norwegian kings ; who, in the middle of the 
13th century, recognized the authority of the kings of 
Scotland ; and their authority was, in turn, superseded 
by that of the kings of England, who first conferred 
the sovereignty of the island upon Percy, the Earl of 
Northumberland, and afterwards gave it to Sir John 
Stanley, upon whom Henry the Fourth conferred the title 
of King of Man : the title afterwards was modified to that 
of Lord of Man. The supremacy of the Stanleys having 
been disputed, it was confirmed by James the First, 
and the sovereign authority remained in the house of 
Derby down to the year 1736, when it was transferred 
to the Duke of Athol, in the right of his grandmother 
— the male succession of the Stanleys having been 
broken. It continued in the Athol family down to the 
year 1765, when the island was purchased of the then 
duke, — but with many reservations, — these being the 
subject of many new arrangements, and paid for by 
several additional parliamentary votes — till, in 1830, all 
remaining rights and interests whatever were finally 
and wholly disposed of to the British crown. 

Among the prominent motives put forward in recom- 
mendation of the purchase, the fact that the island 
was a great receptacle for smugglers was strongly urged ; 
and the treasury grounded their application (in 1764) to 
the duke, for the purchase of the island, on the necessity 
of "preventing the illicit and pernicious trade which i.«, 
at present, carried on between the island and other 
parts of His Majesty's dominions, in violation of the 
laws, and to the diminution and detriment of the 
revenues of the kingdom." And the history of the 
trade of the island is curious and instructive. Under 
the Stanley regime the inhabitants had all the benefits 
of the protective system, and of that interference with 
purchases and sales which exhibit the crudest and the 
rudest notions of political economy. There are many sta- 
tutes of the 16th and 17th centuries, " establishing and 
confirming " the law, that " if any person buy or sell 
corn, grain, or any other merchandize, in market, or out 
of market, or in any private place or house, without 
licence from the governor or his deputy, he shall forfeit 
the goods, or the value thereof, to the lord of the isle." 
And, again — " If any salt, iron, timber, or any com- 
modity that is useful for the country, be brought into 
any port or haven within the isle to be sold, no manner 
of persons are to intermeddle therewith, or buy the 
same at wholesale, until the same shall have lain for 
three tides after notice, to the intent the country may 
be furnished according to the rate it is to be 6old for 
by that time ; otherwise, if any offend therein, he shall, 

and he shall call in all the coroners of Manne, and their yardes 
in their bandes, with their weapons upon them, either sword or 
axe. And the mooares. that is to witte, of every sheading, then the 
chief coroner, that is the coroner of Glenfaba, shall make affence 
upon pain of lyfe and lyme, that noe man make any disturbance or 
stirr m the time of Tynwald, or any murmur or risinge in the 
kinge'g presence, upon paine of hanging and drawing. And then 
shall your barrons, and alio others, know you to be their Kinge and 
I^ordc. . . « u 

" That your commons come unto yon, and shewe their Charters 
how they hould of you ; and that your Barrons that made no Faithe 
or Fealtie to you, now make the same. And if any of your Barrons 
be out of the Lande, they shall have the space of forty days, after lhat 
they are called, to come and shew whereby they hould clayme 
lands and tenements within your lande of Mann j and to make 
Fealtie and Faithe, if winde and weather served them, or els to.cease 
their temporalities into youre handes." 

Many of these forms— such as the fencing in the TynwaTd»the 
attendance of the authorities of the island, the summoning the 
people, and the proclamation of the laws, are preserved to the 
present day. 
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upon presentment to the great inquest, be severely 
fined, unless he do sell the same to the country at the 
rate which he bought it." A pretty encouragement this to 
importation, and of " furnishing the country" with articles 
. for its wants. No wonder that Lord Fairfax should 
hare reported in the time of the commonwealth, that 
they might feel secure in the poverty of the island ; and 
that in the general destitution a Scotch writer should 
have said, " Lawyers in the Isle of Man get no fees, and 
beggars no alms, for none of them are there." All was 
restriction; and when a vessel arrived in port, four 
" traffickers " were appointed to decide on the value of 
the goods ; who were sworn " to deal truly with the 
merchant strangers, but more for the country's profit." 
These traffickers settled the price, and arranged the 
distribution; but no stranger was allowed to carry 
money out of the island. There was a law, that out of 
every twenty barrels of salt one was to be paid to the 
merchants (traffickers) for their trouble. That of a 
cargo of wine one choice hogshead should go to the 
clerk, to be paid for at the price of the ordinary ; but, 
moreover, it was provided that " My lord the governor, 
the bishop, and the archdeacon only, are to have choice 
wines to drink free of cost in their own families." This 
is provided for by a statute dated 1523. It seems to 
have been discovered in the 15th century (for down to 
that period no Manxman was allowed to leave the 
island, and no produce of the island was permitted to 
be exported), that prohibition " to pass the land with 
their goods and cattle hath been a great hindrance to 
the lord, and that better it were for shopmen and 
chapmen to thrive upon merchandize, than foreign 
merchants and chapmen." So licences were to be 
granted, if, in the quaint English of the island, the 
lieutenant were warned " to goe and knowe if he have 
any business to the coast they goe." And the lieutenant, 
" if suit were made" to export merchandize, was to con- 
sult the council whether the island could spare the 
wares, and to grant or deny " lyconce " accordingly. 
There is another amusing provision, that if any farmer 
wanted to pay his rent to the lord by the export of 
corn and grain, for bo much rent as was due he should 
have liberty to sell and ship. No cattle, however, was 
allowed to be offered for sale till " the lord's steward " 
had the refusal. Multitudes of other restrictions of 
the same character are to be found in the statutes and 
laws of the island, one of which is well worth preserving. 
The poor inhabitants lived principally upon potatoes 
and herrings, — the herring fishery being one of the 
great resources of the island ; but there is a statute of 
the year 1622, which provides " That the people be 
cherished (such is the tender word — cJicrished), to pay 
the lord's rent though there be no herring fishery." 
The maxim that— nemo dot quod non liabet — nobody can 
give what he has not — appears to have been no check 
on the exactions of the Lord of Man. Even there, how- 
ever, the effect of the removal of restrictions was anti- 
cipated by some of the authorities.; for Sachcverell, the 
governor, at the end of the 17th century, writes, after 
lauding the goodness of the Manx ale, " Were we 
allowed freedom of commerce it would be of great 
value wherever England trades." 

The position of the Isle of Man in the centre of the 
Irish Channel — almost equi-distant from England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales ; and so near to each that all 
may be seen at the same time on a clear day from the 
elevated parts of the island— led to the establishment of 
an organized company of smugglers from Liverpool, 
who at the end of the 17th century carried on a very 
large and very profitable contraband trade. They were 
soon joined by Manxmen, and the island became a 
great warehouse for the reception of goods— Indian 
goods especially, — which were conveyed to the sur- 
rounding coasts, at an estimated loss of from 400,000/. 
to half a million of British revenue. Many regulations 



and many acts of parliament were introduced, but with 
imperfect success. Strange talcs are told of the heroic 
adventurers who baffled all the efforts of the British 
navy to intercept or capture them, particularly of a 
Frenchman (Thurot) ana a Dutchman (Yawkins). It 
is reported of the last of these sea-kings, that he on one 
occasion, having hoisted an empty cask on his main-top, 
passed safely between two of the king's cutters, and threw 
his hat into one, and his wig into the other. Great 
concessions were, however, afterwards made by the 
lord, — more vigorous steps taken by the legislature, — 
and illicit trade was so much checked, that a popular 
song thuB laments the downfall of the smuggler : — 

Oh ! babes unborn will mourn the day 
When the Isle of Man was sold away ; 
And every old wife who loves a dram, 
Bewails the loss of the Isle of Man. 

This is in sad contrast to the boast of a jolly poet of 
Galloway— 

What noggins have I drunk of smuggled rum. 
All from the little " Isle of Three Legs" come:— 

in allusion to the Manx arms of three armed and spurred 
equi-distant legs united at the thighs, which implying, 
according to Manxmen, that their island resta on the 
three kingdoms — on each and all of them — Quocunque 
jeceris stabit. 

On the final sale of the island to the crown, the 
power was exercised by parliament of introducing 
such fiscal laws as were necessary to the protection of 
the British revenues. But such protection was obtained 
by the total ' sacrifice of the interests of the poor con- 
sumers ; for the arrangement made was to prohibit 
the importation of all articles subject to high duties 
in Great Britain, except under licence; and the 
quantity to be introduced under licence was defined 
by act of parliament, the distribution of the licences 
being left to the lieutenant-governor of the island. 

Monopoly and privilege thus assumed a strange form 
in the legislation of the Isle of Man. They were repre- 
sented by the word Licence,— the most important 
articles of consumption being imported under licence 
alone, — and licences being granted under the authority 
of the ruling powers only, none but those in favour with 
the ruling powers could obtain them. Licences were 
given solely to the opulent and influential. The rich 
man revelled in cheap tea, cheap sugar, cheap spirits, 
cheap tobacco ; — while the poor man paid double price,' 
for all the articles that he consumed, cither to the pri- 
vileged party, who possessed a liccnee, or to the party 
who purchased licences of others. The trade in licences 
was an important one. They were sold by auction, — 
they were made the instrument of extorting higher 
rents, — they were employed in all ways for purposes 
of oppression and corruption. The unprotected con- 
sumer paid a high price for what he wanted, that 
high price being caused by the licence monopoly ; but 
not one farthing of the augmented price went into the 
public treasury. 

To this state of things the attention of the late 
government waB called; and Sir Robert Peel, to his 
great honour, determined to redress the grievances under 
which Manxmen were suffering. He made one of his first 
free trade experiment* on a small scale in the Isle of 
Man. He decided to free from the licence system all 
the imports into the Isle of Man — with the exception 
of tobacco, spirits, and Eau de Cologne (which were re- 
served until experience should show the results of liberal 
legislation). The success has been most complete : the 
revenues have greatly increased,— commercial trans- 
actions have been wonderfully augmented, — the valne 
of lands and houses, and all other property in the island, 
has been much elevated, — and a satisfaction almost 
universal (the exceptions being only among the few who 
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lost the pride and the privileges of monopoly) pervades 
the Manx community. Nor have any of the prognos- 
tications of evil been verified. Smuggling has not in- 
creased, — the privileges of the islanders have not been 
menaced, — the population, far from falling off, has 
been largely added to,— in a word, there has only been 
an issue of good,— unshadowed, undiminished by corre- 
sponding evil. And those who aided the progress of 
Manx commercial emancipation have had evidence in 
a thousand shapes of the sincerity of Manx gratitude. 

Besides these commercial changes, other benefits have 
been conceded to the Isle of Man in connexion with the 
freedom of its ports. In ancient times, the harbours of 
the Isle of Man were subject to the severest rcgulationa 
As early as 1529, every boat, vessel, or pickard, that 
anchored within them was subject to a tax of $d., if 
with a cock-boat, and to half that amount if without one. 
And down to the year 1845 a heavy tax was levied on 
every vessel that entered the harbours of the island. 
This tax, Indeed, was the source which was looked to 
for the necessary repairs of the harbours. In conse- 
quence of the desire to avoid this payment, boats and 
ships frequently were lost at sea, and many a brave 
mariner perished under the ban of that inhospitable 
law which denied him an asylum in the moment of 
danger, unless at a price which he was frequently unable 
and always unwilling to pay. This grievance was re- 
moved by the act of 1845. The repairs of the harbours 
are now provided for out of the surplus revenues of the 
island, — and. among recollections which charm the 
cares, sweeten the bitternesses, and accompany the toils 
of public life, — a rude song, chanted to the old tunc of 
' Marbrouk s'en va-t-en guerre/ by hundreds of voices in 
the ports of Mona, on occasion of a visit to the island, 
will not be forgotten. 

" Hurrah ! for him who served us — 
A glorious man was he ; 
Hurrah ! for him who Bared us, ' 
And set our harbours free.** 



A LABOURER'S HOME. 

BY MABT OILLIES. 

Ok a sultry day of last summer, a little party entered 
one of the lanes branching off from the great thorough- 
fare of Whitechapel, and walking slowly forward, 
oppressed with the heat and the burdens they had to 
carry, stopped before the door of a small house of two 
stories. The party consisted of a man, his wife, and 
five children, the youngest being a baby in arms. They 
were evidently country people ; and the wife's ruddy 
cheeks, and the children's bright complexions, were 
enough to remind every one that looked at them of 
green fields and fresh breezes. The husband carried a 
little girl in his arms, and a large bundle on the end of 
his stick over one shoulder. The wife carried the baby, 
and a basket so full of all manner of articles, that the 
lid gaped open. The three boys, who made the rest of 
the family, had each a pack, box, or bundle; and 
beside them was a man with a truck, on which were 
deposited a couple of small bedsteads, a cradle, and 
a chest, a table and three chairs, with two or three little 
stools. They had come up by the canal from their 
village, and had brought all their furniture and goods 
with them to settle in London, where the man had 
reason to expect to get into constant work ; and work 
had become scarce down in the country. He was a 
bricklayer's labourer,, and had a cousin in the same 
trade, now employed on the houses of a grand new 
street in course of building in the neighbourhood ; and 
it was this cousin who had advised his move to London, 
and who had taken two rooms for him in this lane in 
WhitechapeL 



The outer door stood open, and a crowd of little dirty 
children who were at play in the passage, ran off up the 
narrow, dark staircase as the new comers entered. 
They evidently ran to announce the arrival of the 
lodgers, as a pale, lame woman, with a crying infant in 
her arms, soon appeared with the keys' of the two 
ground-floor rooms, which the landlord had left with 
her; and these being opened, x>ur party from the country 
entered their new abode. 

A close, stifling sensation struck them as they went 
in, but heat and fatigue had got the mastery for the 
time, and the first thought was rest ; so they put down 
their burdens without a word, set about unlading the 
truck, paid the porter's hire, and when he was gone 
seated themselves on some of their goods. 

"John, dear," said the wife, after a minute's breathing 
time, " there's a horrid smell, and it's dreadfully dark. 
I wish you would open the window." 
( She had lost her bright colour, and looked faint and 
sick as she spoke. Her husband directly tried to com- 
ply with her wish, but it was no easy task. The window 
was thick with sooty dust, and splashed with mud, and 
seemed glued to the frame-work with dirt. He shook 
and pulled from top and bottom, and at last had to 
force it up with an iron tool which he took out of 
the bundle he had been carrying. It was not made to 
open from the top. The three boys began to look out 
and take their observations ; and Peter, the eldest, de- 
clared that the nasty smell came in at the window from 
that black stuff in the gutter. The little girl was cling- 
ing to her mother's Bide as if frightened at the strange 
place, and now asked for a drink of water. 

" I should like a draught of cold water, too, John," 
said her mother, "better than anything I can think 
of/ 

" That you shall have, Sally," he replied ; and after 
searching out a clean jug from a basket of crockery, he 
set off in quest of water. He groped along the passage, 
and called to the woman up stairs, whose voice was 
heard trying to quiet two screaming children, to ask 
"where the pump was?" Receiving for answer, that 
the water-butt was in the back yard, he groped his way 
farther along the passage, and stumbling down two 
steps came to a ricketty door, half broken off the 
hinges and without a latch. Pushing it open, he went 
out into the yard. 

What a place he had got into ! Poor John's weather- 
beaten face became livid with the sudden disgust. He had 
done plenty of hard work, and many a rough job, but 
Buch a place as this close to a human dwelling, he had 
never seen yet. The yard was one mass of the most offen- 
sive refuse, stagnating and putrefying in the burning sun. 
The water-butt he was looking for stood close beside 
the centre of these abominations. He had to remind 
himself of Sally, and her pale lips, or he would not have 
been able to make up his mind to pick his way up to 
it. He did it, however, but when he turned the cock 
no water came ; it was empty. 

"There's no water in the butt,'* he called up the 
stairs. 

" The water came in this morning, too," answered the 
lame woman. "Well I suppose my husband never 
told them to put the ball-cock right, and I know none 
came in last water day, neither." 

" And when will it come in again ?' asked John. 

" This is Friday ; why next Monday," she answered. 

"What's to be doner thought John to himself, 
struck dumb at the sudden experience of a new kind 
of hardship. Many a privation had he endured, but 
the denial of a drop of cold water had never happened 
to him before. 

"Can you oblige us with a little water, neighbour V 
he said, shutting the door upon the reeking yard, and 
returning towards the stairs. 

" I have only a little left," she replied, "but you are 
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welcome to it, if you will come up-stairs and fetch it. 
It's liard work for me to carry it up or down, with my 
lame leg, and the child in my armB." 

John went up, and followed her into her room. It 
was so crowded and dark, that he hardly saw what was 
in it at first. On a bed in one corner lay a pale, con- 
sumptive girl, of about fifteen, whose cough sounded 
hollow and death-like. Beside her was a boy about 
twelve, whose head and throat were bandaged up, and 
much swelled. Besides these there were six children . 
of different ages, including the infant. The mother 
pulled a small wooden tub from under the bed, and 
told him to take what water was there, adding that she 
" wished there was more, for his 6ake." 

He took a little — not all — he could not bear to do 
that — and kindly thanking her, went back to Sally 
with it. She was nursing her baby, and eagerly put 
her lips to the jug ; but in a moment she set it down 
again, and shook her hea*d. John soon found out why. 
His senses had been deadened by the horrors of the 
yard, and the stifling air of the up-stairs room: but he 
now perceived the smell and colour of the water were 
equally odious. 

" You shall have some beer in a minute, Sally," he 
cried ; and without listening to a caution as to spending 
their little stock of money, he set off to get it. 

At the door he met a friendly face. It was his cousin 
Joe, who had come at his dinner hour to see after them 
all. The two went out together, and soon returned 
with a can of beer, a supply of bread and cheese, and a 
hearty greeting to Sally from Joe. And now the com- 
fort of rest after fatigue, and refreshment after thirst 
and hunger, drove away all care for the moment. They 
ate, and drank, and talked, and laughed. They were 
used to hardships, and the wife especially was always 
ready to be cheerful and hopeful. Even the children all 
took good draughts of beer. If they had been used to 
such draughts, John would not have kept such a stock of. 
the goods and furniture together that Sally's savings as 
a servant had bought on their marriage, nor have been 
able to move his family to London without help, and 
only by parting with the chest of drawers and looking- 
glass ; but, without a drop of water to give them, what 
could he do ? 

When this pleasant meal was over, the present evils 
did come to mind a little, however ; and Joe was asked 
whether he could not have found a better place for 
them. He answered, that since the improvements had 
been begun in the city, bo many poor people's houses 
had been knocked down to make room for the new 
streets, that there was no getting lodgings anywhere. 
That they had told him he must not go beyond four 
shillings a week, and he could not do better. That as 
to the bad smell, and dirty yard, and want of water, it 
was as bad everywhere about ; and that a butt in the 
yard was something above the common, for numbers of 
lanes and alleys had only one stand-cock for all the 
houses. He and John sallied forth, and soon put the 
ball-cock to rights, and shovelled the worst of the hor- 
rible refuse that covered the yard into a heap in one 
corner. That was all they could do : nothing like a 
drain to carry any of it off could be found ; there was 
none whatever. And so, with an agreement that John 
should go to work next morning at six, they parted. 
Work and good wages were sure : that seemed to make 
all smooth. 

By ten o'clock at night, the labourer, and his wife 
and five, children, were all in bed and asleep, in one 
room of their new home. It was true they had another ; 
but Sally had declared at the first glance that her poor 
boys could not sleep there till she had scoured it. 
The wall near the window was green and damp, and 
smelt most offensively : they did not know why ; but 
it was because it was saturated with the same disgusting 
matter which had overflowed into the yard, and which 



there was no drain to carry away. The window looked 
into the yard. They had done the best they could. 
John had brought a pail of fresh water from a pump 
several streets off, tired as he was ; and they had coffee ; 
and the little bit of fire seemed to sweeten the room ; 
and they had put up the two beds, and arranged all as 
well as possible ; and now they slept too soundly to feel 
the bites of noisome vermin, or to be conscious that 
they were drawing in poison at every breath. The 
sleep of toil is indeed a boon. Only the mother was 
roused from time to time by her infant's restlessness ; 
never since he was born had he needed so much nursing 
in the night ; but sleep came upon her again as soon as 
she had quieted him. ., 

It was wonderful to see how much Sally did for the 
two rooms in the course of Saturday. All that could 
be done without water she did. The precious pailful, 
and the little that Peter had strength to fetch in, she 
had to husband with the greatest care, and only used a 
little to clean the windows. Everything was arranged 
as tidily as possible when John came home in the 
evening from his work. The back room was of great 
use, to hold all spare things, though Sally could never 
go into it without a shudder. She and Joe went out, 
and marketed for Sunday with the day's wages. She 
sighed as she put her children into bed without their 
Saturday night's good washing; but to put by a little 
water to cleanse the faces and hands of all the family 
was all she could do. Still she consoled herself, and 
said, " The water will come in on Monday." 

During the night, however, an anxiety began to press 
upon her that she could not shake off Her infant's 
restlessness increased ; it cried and wailed unceasingly, 
and little Mary began to droop also, and often woke up 
crying. She -got scarcely any sleep; and the hollow 
cough of the girl in the room above sounded very sadly 
in her ears. The heat,' closeness, and bad smell, op- 
pressed her, and she was fevered by the bites of vermin. 
The increasing illness of the two youngest children 
kept her employed all Sunday. She could not go to 
church with her husband, nor join his walk with Joe 
and the boys. 

Monday morning came round. She wished for Mon- 
day, the day for the water to come In. But, besides the 
continual attention required by the children, a new 
hindrance to the scrubbing she longed to begin now 
appeared. A heavy rain had fallen in the night, and 
out of a court close by the house there began to run a 
stream of abominations like that in the yard. This 
court contained about twenty houses, with four or five 
families in each, and it had neither drains, nor water, 
nor scavengers. There had been three weeks of dry, 
hoi, weather. No wonder that a " stream of abomina- 
tions" flowed out of it now. It flowed more and more ; 
and the rain falling again, it spread, and came into the 
passage, and even threatened to get into the room. 
Again and again did Sally stem this odious flood, and 
sweep it back into the gutter. Whenever she tried to 
get to work, this black, noisome enemy seemed to 
make its appearance. Once towards the afternoon, as 
she was labouring at her hopeless task, she ol«erved a 
gentleman on the opposite pavement, who had stopped 
to look at her. There was something so sympathizing 
in his face, that she could not help expressing some- 
thing of her troubles to him, 

"Five times this very day, sir," said she, "have I 
swept this place as clean as I possibly could ; but yon 
see the state in which it is again. It is no use to try 
to keep it clean." He gave her a look of pity, and 
passed on. 

Besides this, another trouble bad come upon her. 
The water she had so longed for was discoloured and 
offensive when she drew it, and a nasty black scum 
appeared on the top. A little which had been left in 
the bottom had tainted it all ; and, besides, the butt 
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was old and rotten, and enough to spoil the water bad 
there been nothing else. Such as it was, however, 
it must be used ; and first she set about washing up 
all the clothes that had been worn, meaning to finish 
and clear up before her husband came in. But what 
with the black stream, and the poor restless children, 
she got on veiy slowly ; and the wet clothes were still 
about, and4he flgor still unscrubbed, when he appeared 
at the door*. The bad water caused the steam and the 
clothes to smell very badly ; the baby had cried for a 
long time, and was still evidently in too much suffering 
to be quieted ; the supper was not laid ; the passage 
was wet up to the door of the room, for the attempt to 
cleanse it had been given up in despair. Peter was 
nursing little Mary, who leaned her sick head on his 
shoulder, and Bill and Dick were complaining, in turn, 
of hunger, and fretting for their supper. 

" Here's a pretty place for a man to come home to 
after his hard day's work/ cried John. " 1 thought you 
were going to clean it all up, and you've got it worse 
than ever." So saying, he flung himself on the bed, 
and soon fell fast asleep from utter exhaustion. The 
day had been close and hot, and he was tired to death. 

Sally hid her face in her hands,, and the tears dropped 
fast through her fingers : she did not hear even her 
baby's cries. She only heard her husbands harsh tones, 
and saw his angry look. And all he had said was true : 
it was a wretched home for a tired man to come to ; 
but he did not know all she had had to contend with. 

That night was but the beginning of troubles. Mat- 
ters only grew worse and worse, and before the week 
was out John had found out how bright and comfortable 
a place the inside of a gin palace is, and never entered 
his miserable home till late at night. 

Before the end of the week, too, the poor family abovo 
stairs had all left the house. The father came home 
one day from his work too ill to stand ; next day he 
was prostrate with typhus fever, and was carried off to 
the hospital ; and the same evening his wife and eight 
children all went into the Union workhouse. What 
could they do 1 They depended on his daily wages for 
support, and his illness left them paupers. Another 
family took possession of the room next day. 

In the other room, up stairs, there lodged a poor 
Irishwoman, named Mary Miller, who was out all day 
selling apples in the streets. As she came in at night 
she would stop to say a kind word to Sally, or give 
some fruit to the boys : hers was the quietest corner of 
the house; but this week it also underwent a change. 
She had a married sister, with a large family, whose 
husband was seized with fever, and died. To save her 
helpless relations from starvation, she took them all 
into her one little room, which now became a scene of 
noise, confusion, and dirt. How few of the richer classes 
who exercise hospitality in their convenient houses, can 
estimate the virtue of this action I 1 

The first week was over and John's wages were paid, 
but part of them went to pay his score at the public- 
house. It was the first time in a long life of labour 
that this had ever happened, for he was a most tem- 
perate man. He could not bear his own reflections, 
but the dirt and wretchedness around him constantly 
stifled his better feelings. Sally had worked hard, but 
all she did seemed of no use, for the rainy weather 
made the yard worse than ever. Damps and over- 
flowing refuse encroached from back and front; the 
children were all fretful, and she herself seemed changed. 
She looked dull, and heavy, and untidy, and dirty, 
instead of being bright and clean as she used to be. 
John, however, set off on Monday evening after his 
work, to search for better lodgings. He could not 
believe but what he could find better. The wide streets 
were: clean and airy ; the houses and shops full of com- 
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fort and riches ; but everything there was quite beyond 
his means. He was obliged to turn down the lanes and 
courts again, and there he found nothing but patterns 
of his own wretched homo. Anything at all better was 
already full. Many were much worse. In some he saw 
scenes of misery that sickened his heart. In one room 
he saw a sick man lying by his dead wife, on a heap of 
straw, and their children were crying round them for 
food. In another a coffin stood among the living family ; 
and a grave-like odour told the tale of how long it 
had stood there. He staggered off and went home. 
He had gone through toil, and suffering, and sorrow; 
but this was a form of evil he knew nothing of, and it 
bewildered him. There are many large towns and small 
towns also where such things are, and even in villages 
they may be found; but his village was particularly 
sweet and healthy, and a well of pure spring water was 
in the middle of it. There he had been full of care for 
want of work ; here he had plenty of work, and good 
wages : but they were of no value to him. He could 
buy food, it was true ; but the poisonous air seemed to 
taint it ; and his sick children and pale wile seemed as 
if it did them harm instead of good. 

He went in downcast and moody. Sally thought he 
had been drinking, and reproached him. He answered 
angrily, and words were uttered such as had never passed 
before between them. He took to the public-house 
again, next night. The week passed on drearily. Joe 
had gone off to the country to hay-making. He was a 
single man and could go where he liked. John half 
made up his mind to pay his rent when he got his 
wages, sell off all he had, and go back to his village. 
But when the wages were paid, they were all required 
for a mournful purpose — to buy a little coffin. Poor 
Sally laid her baoy in it with choking tears, and John 
went out like a broken man to pawn his Sunday suit to 
buy bread. A few days more and little Mary was laid 
in her coffin too. The poor mother sat in the dark 
back room beside her lost treasures, and the father went 
to his daily toil to earn the means of burying them: 
Before he could earn it that back room had to be given 
up to save the rent, and he saw in his own family what 
had horrified him in another's — the coffins of the dead 
stand among the living. At last, by selling a bed, the 
cradle, the table, and pawning more clothes, the price 
of laying the little children in our common earth was 
got together, and on a Sunday morning the heart- 
stricken parents followed them to the grave. 

When they returned to their desolate room with the 
three boys crouching by them, and Peter's sobs for the 
little sister he had loved so much breaking the Bilence, 
John took his wife's hand, and in his plain homely way, 
asked her to forgive him. "I have neglected you," 
said he, " I have left you in your wretchedness >nd 
gone to the ale-house ; but look at me and say you for- 
give mc, and it shall never happen again." 

She made no answer. Her hand was cold, and a 
shivering fit, followed by burning fever, came on. He 
put her into bed ; he made some tea for her, but she 
could taste nothing, nor could she understand the words 
of affection he spoke. It was too late. 

The physician came ; he was the same who had stood 
with pitying looks when she had tried in vain to clean 
the doorway some time before. How changed was the 
fresh ruddy face now ! There was no hope for her in 
such a tainted air as that which she breathed, and the 
fever hospital was full. Another week and Bhe had 
escaped from this rough world, and before she died her 
little Dick lay by her a corpse. But she did not know 
it; she was mercifully insensible to all the woes around 
her. 

And poor John, where was he? Ho had toiled 
through the weary days with aching heart, and nursed 
her through the night. But now his brain was bewil- 
dered; his head ached, his limbs seemed unable to sup- 
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port him. He leaned over his dead wife, and kissed 
her, and groaned aloud. On some straw in the corner 
lay the other two boys; the room was bare of all else. 
Beside him stood the poor Irishwoman, Mary Miller, 
the tears streaming down her kind face. 

Two gentlemen had entered without any one seeing 
them — it was the physician and a friend who visited 
these abodes of sorrow for the first time. Some excla- 
mation of pity escaped him. 

"These miseries will continue," answered the physi- 
cian, "till the government will pass measures which 
shall remove the sources of poison and disease from 
these places. All this suffering might be averted. 
These poor people are victims that are sacrificed. The 
effect is the same as if twenty or thirty thousand of 
them were annually taken out of their wretched homes 
and put to death ; the only difference being that they 
are left in them to die." 

The unhappy husband raised his head and gazed with 
a half inquiring look at the speaker. The physician 
took his hand, and then wrote an order on a slip of 
paper, which he gave to a man who waited without to 
deliver. 

" You will stay here," said he to Mary Miller, " until 
they come, from the Fever Hospital to carry away the 
father and the elder boy ; the younger will not live that 
time." 

" Fever!" shrieked John, in a frantic voice ; "no man 
on earth shall; separate me from herr and so saying he 
fell senseless on the floor. 

u You will stay by them, as I have said," repeated the 
physician to the sobbing Irishwoman ; " there is hope 
for him stilL" 

"I will stay," replied she, "and may the Lord bless 
you." 

The hospital received the sick, and the parish took 
charge of the dead; and so this labourer's home was 
once more vacant 

Let no one think there is exaggeration in this tale of 
misery; such wretched homes, and such harrowing 
scenes, exist by hundreds and by thousands in all our 
large towns. Let us arouse from our apathy, and de- 
mand from our legislature that it shall be so no longer. 



A FEW DAYS 1 TOUR IN THE ODENWALD. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
(Continued from p. 46.) 

From Erbach we posted in the evening to Eberbach 
on the Ncckar, down the beautiful Gamelsbach-Thal ; 
and thence the next morning ascended through the 
woods of Emmensberg to Katzenbuckel, the highest 
point of the Odenwald. 

On the summit of Emmensberg, after winding up 
the steep woods, we came to a hunting-lodge of the 
Prince of Leiningen, son of the Duchess of Kent, and 
of course half-brother to the Queen of England. We 
went^ into the lodge, where we found two men at work 
cleaning and preparing for the family, which was expected 
in a few days from the Tyrol, to be present at the grand 
review at Schwezingen. The lodge is a perfectly plain 
building, furnished in the plainest possible manner, 
without any paintings or works of art of any kind — a 
mere rustic resort for the prince whilst hunting there. 
English fire-places, a few wooden chairs, tables, and 
German beds of the plainest kind, were all the furniture, 
except a quantity of stags' horns, the owners of which 
had been killed in these woods, and upon each pair of 
which was inscribed the date of its fall. 

One of the workmen, going a little way through the 
woods to put us in the right road, gave us the account 



of several different hunts, and repeatedly pot the ques- 
tion to us " understanden He mich F' which sounded 
so much like English that we asked him if he could 
speak it, at which he wondered very much. This how- 
ever, was not the only instance in which the Odenwald 
dialect sounded vastly like English to us. Instead of 
ja and nein, the yes and no of the Germans, the Oden- 
waldera say yo and no. As we proceeded towards the 
Katzenbuckel, we asked the way of a boy tending some 
goats ; " gradforrate? said the boy, which was pretty 
much what a countryman in some parts of England 
might have said. Another spoke of the aonshine. 

The Katzenbuckel itself is a hill of no great height, 
but it stands upon very high ground, and has a tower 
built upon its summit which commands a very exten- 
sive view, in one direction over Heilbronn to the heights 
of Waltenburg between Stuttgart and Tubingen, and in 
a favourable state of the atmosphere as far as the beau- 
tiful region of the Swabian Alps, a district of poets and 
poetry, which bounds the horizon, whilst the other side 
is bounded by the Taunus and the hills of the Rhine. 
Around the tower is a picturesque scene of rocky ground 
and wooded thickets. As we approached it, we heard 
through the surrounding trees low voices, like the 
cooing of doves, and then kisses the loudest that ever 
were heard, which, while they gave evidence of human 
presence, sounded something startling in this high, wild 
place. The next moment the turn of the road brought 
us full in view of one of those bowery seats which, 
with very good taste, the Germans always place in such 
situation?, however remote, for the visiting of such spots 
is one of the greatest pleasures of the people. In this 
wild-wood bower sate the loving couple we had become 
aware of, a man and woman of respectable appearance, 
but not very young. She was stout and very good 
looking, with a ruddy and somewhat sunburnt com- 
plexion, and her dark hair all gathered up from the 
front and sides of her face and fastened in a sort of 
crown on the top, a mode of dressing the hair which 
prevails in some parts of Germany, and which gives a 
very picturesque and, to some faces, a very becoming 
effect. Her lover, however, did not seem to have en- 
grossed ail her attention, for like, a regular Gorman 
woman she had her knitting in her hand, and was 
working away busily all the time. 

They looked not at all disconcerted at being thus 
discovered ; and he, lifting his cap at our approach, bade 
us good morning in a voice full of the utmost self- 
complacency. I remarked, that no doubt they found it 
very pleasant sitting there, at which the lady smiled, 
blushed, and knit faster than ever. We inquired if 
they had yet mounted to the tower, to which they 
replied, " No, they were yct_too warm, and were waiting 
here to cool." 

We, however, not being too warm, went onward after 
bidding them good morning, and just as we reached 
the tower saw, to our astonishment, one of those well- 
known machines in England, a velocipede, reared against 
it. The owner of this machine soon advanced from 
out of the bushes towards us. 

This man was one of those mortals who are always 
scheming and inventing, and wandering about, rolling 
stones that gather no moss, nor in fact anything but 
eccentricities. We had seen him before near Heidelberg, 
and had heard somewhat of his history. He had invented 
a sort of carriage, in which literally the cart was put 
before [the horse; the horses were placed behind this 
carriage to push it on, like a man wheeling a barrow ; 
the driver was placed above, and before them wa& a 
looking-glass, so that when he raised his whip they saw 
it, and by the very fear of it escaped its infliction, .push- 
ing on, and so not needing the stroke. This ingenious 
mechanician mounted the tower after us. At the top 
he soon fell into discourse with us, and having told us of, 
his various extensive travels, seemed very anxious io know 
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where we came from, and on being informed, wished to 
be informed also whether velocipedes were known there. 
I told him (hat twenty years ago they were in rogue, and 
that I myself knew a gentlemen who rode on one from 
London to the North of Scotland, about seven hundred 
miles; that he exhibited it in several of the large towns 
to the inhabitants, and afterwards rode upon it in 
Prance. At this account he appeared so much delighted 
that he talked on with the most amazing volubility; 
told us of his own travels and adventures, which, how- 
ever, seemed to have very little in them. 

We soon grew tired, and attempted to make our 
escape from him; but he descended the tower after us, 
mounted his machine, and came flying down the hill 
after us, inquiring if we knew the way to the village ; 
nor should we, probably, have easily got rid of him, 
had he not, fortunately, found our loving couple still 
cooling themselves in the arbour, and been seized with 
an irresistible desire to tell them the story of the gen- 
tleman who rode through England, Scotland, and 
France, on a velocipede. 

While he was relating this with great animation, we 
quietly took a path through the bushes, a little apart 
from the more beaten road, and presently saw him come 
driving down, evidently in quest of us ; now and then 
he stopped, looked eagerly round, but always below 
where we were; and then, not finding us, we saw him, 
evidently very reluctantly, take up his machine, and 
slowly ascend the hill again. 

Who would have expected to find lovers, and veloci- 
pedes, and mechanical geniuses, on such a wild and far- 
off hill )as this? but odd people are found in very odd 
places, and having allowed them to occupy us thus long, 
we must return to the tower. 

From the top of the tower, as might be expected, a 
magnificent view is obtained over the far country. 
Below, at some little distance, lies the valley of Hell, 
so called from the depth and gloom, and sombre dreari- 
ness of its general aspect. That, however, which struck 
us with most surprise was the sort of hidden, unex- 
pected region which lies on these Odenwald heights. 
We ascended out of the Neckar valley, and instead of 
finding that we had again to descend to an equal depth 
on the other side of a ridge, we beheld ourselves on 
a high table-land country ; with its wide plains, its 
dorfe or villages, and' solitary woods and fields, in 
which peasants were getting in their harvests, and 
ragged boys were herding their goats, and wild girls, 
all health and activity, climbing aloft into the pear 
and apple trees, and shaking their mellow crops to 
the ground. In these high regions, however, the fruit- 
trees are not so numerous as in the valleys, and the 
fruit has a wild and dwarfish look. 

A pair of good horses conveyed us along the still 
beautiful banks of the Neckar in the evening to 
Neckarelz, passing on our way over a high, cold, and 
barren tract of land. It was almost totally destitute of 
soil, a region of blue, clay slate, with meagre crops ; a 
wandering shepherd or two with his flocks, and along 
the road-sides large tufts of black hellebore, and a tall 
thistle with a crimson flower, which was new to us. 

A deep ravine, rent with the fury of wintry torrents, 
led us down into the Neckar valley again at Neckarelz, 
where we found ourselves in a wide vale, surrounded 
by vineyards, with populous villages, and on the hill op- 
posite to our inn, the fine old castle of Neuberg. Our 
inn was one of those which by its exterior led us to an- 
ticipate but indifferent entertainment ; but the clean- 
ness of all within told a different tale. We were re- 
ceived by a little, quick) plump young woman, the 
landlord's daughter, and evidently the ruling spirit of 
the house. She showed us a nice chamber, then opened 
a spacious eating-room, and inquired what we would 
have, and then flew off, full of good-humoured vivacity, 
to fetch it for us. She was one of those lively, good- 



natured, bright-spirited, and occasionally arch creatures, 
that make all things pleasant about them. She sur- 
rounded us with all the comforts and luxuries of the 
house, arranged for our journey on the morrow, and was 
ever at hand, and willing to chat about the neighbour- 
hood, and to tell us all we wanted to know, as if it were 
her greatest delight to study our pleasure. When she 
wanted to describe any thing very forcibly she had a 
way which many Germans have, of clapping her forefinger 
on the ridge of her nose, placing her face forwards, 
pretty near to yours, and then with the turns of her 
finger and the turns of her head, making that as clear 
as day which her active tongue would have made tolerably 
intelligible alone. 

When we retired to our chamber, she saw our eyes 
glance up to the window, which was without curtains. 
" Ah," said she, with an arch smile, "you'll Bay the money 
is wanting here ; but no, the curtains are only in the 
wash." She was one of those good-tempered, merry and 
clever little creatures, who might figure as an inn- 
keeper's daughter in a romance. 

It was quite an eventful night. Before we slept, a mag- 
nificent thunder-storm frowned darkly over the valley, and 
then blazing out lighted up the stern old castle on the op- 
posite hill, and the waters of the Neckar. The singular 
sight of large quantities of linen spread out to whiten 
by the laundresses in the meadows before the house, and 
guarded through the night by watchmen and dogs, in 
huts of straw, for the purpose ; the watchman with his 
horn blowing through the night, and his rhymed speech 
sung out every hour; the wild, tempestuous glow of the 
morning through deep shadows on the hill sides, and 
the distant landscape, gave a character to the place and 
the scene which was highly impressive. The intense light 
of bright weather in which we had hitherto seen German 
scenery gave it an air of uniformity, a want of depth and 
tone, which in some degree had disappointed us. This 
was darkly grand and solemn as a landscape of Salvator 
Rosa. 

The next day's journey was still down the Neckar, 
still beautiful with its wooded hills and vineyard slopes, 
and as thickly studded with villages below, and castles 
and old convents above, some converted into secular 
dwellings, as on the Rhine itself. Amongst these 
came first, the striking pile of Hornberg, the ancient 
seat of Gotz von Berlichingen, whence, after the Bauern 
Erieg, or Peasants' War, he was ordered not to remove ; 
where he wrote his own life, and where he died. It 
stands on the left banks of the Neckar, as you go up 
from Neckarelz, and just above the village of Neckar- 
zimmern. It is finely situated, and is a very picturesque 
and striking ruin. We quitted our carriage at Neckar- 
zimmcrn, and walked up the steep road among the 
vineyards, and entered the court-yard by an old gate- 
way house, upon which still remain some armorial 
insignia, although the main shield has been taken 
away. An active and good-looking old woman of 
eighty, a great age for a German peasant, was our 
guide ; and the j'dger, or keeper, came out of his cottage 
in the court, with his game bag slung on his side, and 
accosting us with great respect, seemed quite pleased 
that the English came bo far to see the abode of Got/, 
von Berlichingen, with whom, he said, the glory of 
knighthood had departed. 

The castle is extremely interesting. Various out- 
works with picturesque towers lead you up into the 
inner court, and the ruins of the Rittersaal, or baronial 
hall. Part of the present ruins, by their date of 1572, 
appear to have been built or restored by the successors 
of Gbtz. The entrance to the eating-room of this date 
is a curiously decorated door-frame, having one side 
beautifully carved with different figures, but so curiously 
turned at the top, that the jamb has this carving out- 
side, and the other inside. The Rittersaal is a fine 
large room ; the old kitchen, chambers, and chapel 
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remain. In the lower out-hanging towers are dungeons, 
one of which is entered from above by gratings, accord- 
ing to the usual fashion of the times, A lofty look-out 
tower, square on the two inner sides, and the outer 
ones circular, gives a vast prospect over the country. 
The whole is perched aloft, like an eagle's nest, and 
looks down grandly upon the Neckar, which makes 
a fine sweep l>elow it. In front, beyond the Neckar, 
the hills sweep away to the distance of a mile in 
a variety of curves and recedings, leaving an undu- 
lating plain of considerable extent, cultivated in corn 
and vegetable plots. To the left of the plain rises 
a broken hill ; and beyond that, at the point of meeting 
between two valleys, rises a still higher, on which stand 
the castle of Guttenberg, and the convent of Hoch-hausen, 
the scene of the very popular and romantic German 
legend of the fair Nothburga. 

Behind this castle of Hornberg, at a moderate dis- 
tance, rise wooded hills, with roads pleasantly winding 
up them, and into the woods. A more lovely situation 
cannot be conceived ; and the circumstance that from 
his unfortunate and compulsory participation in the 
peasants' war, the noble-minded Gotz was for thirty- 
seven years a close prisoner here in his own house, and 
employed his leisure in reviewing and writing his own 
life, gives a deep interest to it. We cannot help seeing 
him in the bloom of his years and his fame, issuing 
forth gaily, with his followers, to slay the stag and the 
boar in the forests, that still seem so pleasantly to 
invite you, or to chastise some proud and lawless robber- 
knight, and succour the distressed poor. We then see 
the peasants, by thousands, marching up from Weins- 
l>erg and Wimpfen — we see them come swarming up 
these steeps, mounting the one hill, that, projecting 
from the forest* above, comes down into the immediate 
neighbourhood of the castle itself, and then holding 
parley with the gallant knight, or threatening to burn 
him ont of his castle if he would not put himself at 
their head. We see his unfortunate compromise to 

Eut himself at their head for a month ; their defeat ; 
is captivity at Heilbronn; his removal hither, and 
his solitary abode in his lofty fastness, gazing out, day 
after day, over the forest* and the fields that were 
forbidden, on pain of death, to his footsteps, and thence 
turning inward on his own past life, and sitting down, 
from day to day, to write portions of it. 

His castle, not many years after his death, went into 
the family of its present possessors — the family of Gem- 
mingen, who reside at Carlsruhe ; but in an adjoining 
building called the Mantel-Bau, which became the 
dwelling-house of the later proprietors, is still kept a 
plain suit of his armour, his pilgrim-staff, his banner- 
staff, his sword; and at Jaxthausen, another house of 
his, at some distance, still live his descendants, and 
there his famous " iron hand" is still kept. 

In this neighbourhood lie numerous castles, as 
Ehrenberg, Minneberg, to which striking and poetical 
legends are attached ; we passed also Wimpfen am Berg, 
an old town, now a watering-place, pleasantly situated 
on the height above the Neckar, and Wimpfen im Thai. 
They are now busy with great salt works. These 
places lay in the very midst of the terrible scenes of that 
famous peasant war, which forms so remarkable a feature 
in German history ; and near Wimpfen im Thai lies 
also the battle-field, where the Markgraf, George 
Frederick of Baden, fought against the Bavarians and 
the Spaniards in April 1622, under Tilly and Corduba, 
and where he would have been totally defeated had not 
four hundred of the people of Pfortzheim, under the 
command of their Burgermeister Deimling, saved him 
at the expense of their own lives, 

(To be continued,) 
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SONNET. 
THE BALANCE OF LIFE. 

BT R. H. HORNE. 

The sun, that ruled the heavens, is sinking; 

Thou see'st the rising of the moon ; — 
A forest-stag the pool is drinking ; 

His hunter died at pitch of noon ; — 
The miser o'er his hoard is thinking, 

Which ruined men shall pilfer soon ;— 
Eves tears flow into smiles to-morrow; 
Thy joy grows from thy neighbour's sorrow ; 
Life in its pride from Death must borrow : 

Thus discords harmonize the tune. 
All life is balanced — all and each — 
Fixed state thou canst not learn, nor teach 
A perfect poise is out of reach ; 

And faith-full Patience man's best boon* 



TO TnE MEMORY OF GEORGE BARRETT. 

BT ALAMO A. WATTS. 

One morn I missed him on the accustomed hill, 
Along the heath and near his favourite tree ; 

Another came, nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he 1 

OfcAT. 

Worthy disciple of his art divine, 

Whose golden sunsets, rich, romantic shores, 

And pastoral vales, reflect fair Nature's face, 

In every varying charm her beauty wears, 

How have I loved thy pencil 1 Not a grace 

Shed over earth from yon blue vault above, 

At Dawn, Noon, Sunset, Twilight, or when Night 

Draws o'er the Bleeping world her silvery pall, 

But thou hast traced its source and made thine own ! 

Nay, not an hour that circles through the day, 

But thou hast marked its influence on the scene, 

And touched each form with corresponding light ; 

Till all subdued the Landscape round assumed, — 

Like visions seen through Hope's enchanted glass, — 

A beauty not its own ; and " cloud-capped towers, 

And gorgeous palaces, and temples reared.", 

As if by magic, lined the busy strand . , 

Of some broad sea, that rippled on in gold 

To meet the setting sun ! Nor less I prize 

Thy solemn twilight glooms ; when to mine eye, 

Indefinite, each object takes the shape 

That fancy lists, and in the crimsoned west, 

Bright as the memory of a blissful dream, 

As unsubstantial too, the daylight fades, 

" And leaves the world to darkness and to me/* 

Primitive Painter ! Neither age nor care, 
Nor failing health, — though all conspired to mar 
The calmness of thy soul, — could dim the power 
Thy pencil caught from Truth. Thou shouldst have lived, 
Where sunny Claude his inspiration jirew, 
By Arno's banks, in Tempo's haunted vale ; 
Or learned Poussin 'neath th' umbrageous oaks 
Of some old forest, bad his sylvan groups, 
Goddess with Mortal, Fawn with Dryad joined, 
To Pan's untutored music circle round. 
For such the themes thy chastened fancy loved : 
But now thy sun has set, thy twilight sunk 
In deepest night, and thou hast sought a skyl 
Where never cloud or shade can vex th*e more I 
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POPE PIUS THE NINTH. 

Ws present out readers a portrait of the new Pope, 
in the new and extraordinary character of a papal 
reformer. Reform has, at length, bunt into the old 
and stereotyped church of Rome—stereotyped by its 
doctrine of infallibility. Railroads have conquered 
even Roman inertia. The spirit of life pervading all 
Europe, has scaled the Alps, and spread its wings over 
the Holy Roman See. In the new Pope we see, more 
than in any circumstance of late years, the great sign 
of the times — progress. That nothing can withstand 
it ; no constitution, however ancient ; no creed, however 
despotic ; no men, however hostile in their spirits or 
their interests. The day and the hour are come when 
the spirit of God moves on the waters of human life, 
and will put the whole ocean of them in motion. Arts, 
science, intellect, and comfort, shall now rapidly over- 
spread the earth, and the very " desert shall blossom 
as the rose." With a reforming Pope, and railroads, 
the very wastes of the Campagna will and must become 
cultivated and healthy. 

But they who believed ■ that the Pope was a reformer 
in a merely doctrinal sense, will find themselves 
deceived. Pius, in his Encyclical Letter to the primates, 
archbishops, and bishops of the Catholic world, shows 
himself as Catholic as any of his predecessors. He 
declares that he will uphold and maintain all the 
ancient faith of the church. He has already given his 
sanction to a miracle performed by Mother Mackrina, 
the Abbess of Minsk, on a young French priest, M. l'Abbe" 
Blaupin. 

So far from being disappointed, we are glad of this. 
We are glad that so great and striking a demonstration 
has been given, that men may, if they please, retain 
the utmost peculiarity of their faith, and yet find it no 
hindrance to their uniting with their fellow-men in the 
work of the common good. We hail it as a fact most 
gratifying, that Catholicism may work with Protestantism 
for the general advance. The world, and especially the 
Catholic world, owes a great debt to the new, and let 
it be remembered, infallitoe head of the Roman faith, 
that he has sanctioned social reform and social progress ; 
that he has taken from his ancient faith the stigma of 
antagonism to political progression. Henceforth it 
matters not to our national and citizen interests of 
what faith a man is ; that is a business betwixt himself 
and God : he is as a man and a subject perfectly allied 
to the general brotherhood in the great work of human 
amelioration. 

Pius the Ninth was the Cardinal Mastai Ferretti. 
He U of a noble family of Senigallia, and received the 
best civil, as well as moral education. Love for the 
study of the sciences was united with love for the study 
of virtue, and both grew in him with age. When he 
reached the priesthood he became an eminent a preacher 
as he was a good theologian, and learned in other mat- 
ters. His merit raised him to the honour of the pre- 
lacy. During ail this time he was distinguished for 
his labours of love amongst the poor, teaching them, 
and exercising the ministry in the house of retreat for 
the poor. The education of young men was one of his 
most zealous cares. When the diocese of Imola was 
vacant, he was the only man whom the late pope deemed 
adapted to the difficult task of dealing with the temper 
of that country, and the difficult circumstances of a 
popular nature connected with it He was created 
Cardinal Archbishop, Bishop of Imola, December 14 th, 
1840. 

" The new pontifex," says an unquestionable autho- 
rity in a communication to the Tablet, " is fifty-four 
years old, is of a commanding presence, his countenance 
beaming with an almost angelic innocence ; his habits 



incorruptible; his manners gentle and winning; bis 
learning eminent ; his capacity and dexterity in busi- 
ness well proved; in a word, he abounds with ail the 
qualities requisite to render him supereminent in his 
exalted station, whether we look to the spiritual or 
temporal duties now devolved upon him/' The portrait 
of Pius bespeaks such a man. 

It is a singular fact, that so little did Mastai expect 
his own elevation to the papal chair, that he was one of 
the three cardinals appointed after the third scrutiny, 
to open the voting papers. Thirty-four votes are the 
number required for the election; and on opening the 
thirty-fourth, which gave him the majority, his emotion 
was so great that he tainted and fell. His two col- 
leagues raised him and bore him to his seat : for a long 
time he strenuously refused to accept the election. 

One of the first acts of Pius was to publish an am- 
nesty for all political offences; and to liberate all the 
political persons who would pledge themselves not to 
abuse this act of clemency. Of the political wisdom of 
this act every one can form an idea, who knows the dis- 
content prevailing in Romagna. It is said that by the 
amnesty, six thousand prisoners have been liberated, 
of whom nine hundred were incarcerated in Rome, the 
expense of whose maintainance was about 260/. a day. 

This act of the Pope has thrown the whole population of 
his States into a fever of enthusiasm. M. Rienzi, the chief 
of the insurrection which broke out in Rimini, in Septem- 
ber, 1845, was liberated from the castle of St. Angelo, 
and admitted to an interview with the Pope, who would 
not allow him to descend to the kissing of the toe, but 
gave him his ring to kiss; treated him with much 
affability, and taking Rienzi's own manifesto out of his 
desk, observed that it contained many useful suggestions 
of which he would avail himself. The Univers abounds 
with accounts of the new Pope's simple behaviour, walking 
the streets of Rome without ceremony, and of his active 
benevolence and deeds of justice. It is a glorious 
beginning— may it last! 

The great changes which the Pope contemplates are — 
the introduction of railroads, which are to consist of sue 
lines; first, from Rome to the frontiers of Naples; 
second, from Rome to Civita Vecchia ; third, from 
Civita Vecchia to the confines of Tuscany ; fourth, from 
Bologna to the confines of Tuscany ; fifth, from Bologna 
to Ferrara; sixth, from Forli to Ravenna. One of the 
lines projected is to be carried out to Ancona, under 
the auspices of the Pope and Lieutenant Waghorn, for 
the transmission of the Anglo-Indian mails. 

The establishment of a/ree press, and the reduction 
of the household and Swiss Guards, are spoken of: the 
diminution of convents, and the taxation of the reve- 
nues of the Church ; and lastly, the withdrawal of the 
annual grant to the College of Jesuits, on the ground 
that the community is rich enough without it. 

Pius has ordered an examination of the state of the 
prisons, in which were found 54,000 condemned pri- 
soners, or nearly two per cent, of the whole population. 
He has ordered the release of all who were condemned 
to five years' incarceration ; and is urging on negotia- 
tions with France for a colony in Algeria, for all those 
condemned to twenty years' durance, or upwards. 

It requires no sagacity to perceive that in these 
changes the most extraordinary and bold revolution 
which ever was contemplated, is thus contemplated by 
one man. It requires still less to perceive that, amid 
the hostile interests thus freely menaced, the life of 
such a man is not worth a twelvemonth's purchase. 
Cupidity, fanaticism, political systems, are all in arms 
against him. There are rumours of poison already, 
and that Pius is obliged to use the utmost circum- 
spection in his life and diet. Austria is equally 
alarmed at his proceedings ; but to enemies, both 
domestic and foreign, the brave man presents a brave 
and noble front. The people would lay down their 
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lives for him. Already, once alarmed at a rumour of 
his illness, the inhabitants of the Trastavere, the 
descendants of the ancient Romans, sent a deputation 
to him to ascertain the truth, and to promise pro- 
tection to him to the death ; and a writer in Dolman's 
Magazine, the Catholic organ in this country, speaks 
out a great truth :— " The Pope knows the material 
strength of his position in Italy, and Austria ought to 
know it too. With his words of peace and promise he 
has quelled discontent and rebellion in his own states. 
He has but to speak another word, and the cry of a few 
enthusiasts would be the cry of a nation. Pope Pius IX. 
would be King of Italy!" 



Utterars Notfcts. " 

H%mes and Haunts of the Most Eminent British Poets. 
By William Howitt. 2 vols. 8vo. London : Bentley. 

Being, as all the world is aware, rather closely con- 
nected with the author of this work, we did not mean 
to treat on it in this journal further than by occasional 
extracts; but the curious onslaught upon it in the 
Athenaeum induces us to say a few words about it. 

The public has for some time been wondering what 
was the cause that the notices of books in the Athenaeum 
have been so odd. When they got to the end of what 
purported to be reviews, they found themselves no wiser 
than when they began. They were told a great deal 
about the binding, and whether the edges of the books 
were gilt or cut. They heard a good deal about 
errors of the press, and were assured on every occasion 
what a vastly better book the Athenaeum could have 
written : but as to what was in the book under notice ; 
as to any regular analysis of its subject, or description 
of its contents, they got none. The public were not 
aware that Mr. Dilke, the proprietor, having plunged 
into the ponderous guidance of the Daily News, had 
got too many irons in the fire ; and that during his 
absence, there had been a revolution in the Athenaeum 
office : the readers of the press and the binders had 
made an inroad with broom-sticks and paste-pots, and 
driven the old critics out of their corners, and taken 
their places. One of them seized on the Homes and 
Haunts, and hence a great display of literal errors, or 
what professed to be such ; but no account of the real 
nature or contents of the book. 

We happen to know that this work has engaged the 
author's zealous labour for upwards of two years; that 
in pursuit of matter for it, and in order to be accurate, 
he has travelled from end to end of the United King- 
dom : visiting the youthful haunts of Southey, Words- 
worth/Coleridge, etc. down in the West of England — 
their later ones in the north ; those of Shelley, Byron, 
Keats, etc. from London to beyond Aberdeen ; those 
of Scott, Campbell, Hogg, Burns, etc. in Scotland; 
those of Spenser, Mrs. Hemans, Goldsmith, Swift, etc. 
in Ireland, from the North to the far West Is it to be 
supposed, that in so extensive a survey the author of 
the Rural Life of England, and of Visits to Remarkable 
Places, should have found nothing of interest? That 
in nearly a thousand pages of so practised a writer 
there should be nothing better worth commenting on 
than that by a misprint Sim is made Sam, or Baiuy is 
made Bailie. 

The entomologists describe, amid a host of beetles, 
two of particularly opposite nature. These are the 
Cetonia aurata, or Rose Beetle, and the Oeotrupes 
stercorarius, the dirty dor-beetle — the "shard-borne 



beetle," of Shakspeare— -or in plain English, the dung- 
beetle. The beautiful rose-beetle, or rose-chaffer, in its 
splendid coat of green and gold, by a fine instinct, 
seeks out and lives amid beauty and fragrance. Tou 
may find it on any May-morning, glittering on the 
bosom of the newly opened rose, inhaling its aroma, 
and revelling in its crimson loveliness. The dung- 
beetle, on the contrary, follows an opposite instinct 
To him neither rose, nor lily, nor apple-blossom, nor 
anything that is beautiful, or sweet, or elegant, exists. 
He has neither eye nor nose for them. His organiza- 
tion is of a kind that does not allow him to perceive 
them. To him all creation is a blank — except one 
spot— the dung-hill; and to that he whirls, droning away 
past the whole superb and odoriferous productions of 
the garden. 

In the entomology of 'criticism, the very same 
creatures exist The true critic is immediately attracted 
towards whatever is beautiful, true to nature, or noble 
in sentiment; and drawB it forth, and recommends it to 
the reader; he leaves the little flaw, or the spots of dust, 
to such as have no higher tastes or perception. It is 
the genuine literary dung-beetle which revels in the 
dirt at the foot of the noble pile which the true man 
truly describes. To him the finer contents of a book 
have no existence. He has no organization to enable 
him to perceive or lay hold on them. Where the writer 
describes a Vicar of Wakefield, he sees only that the 
Vicar's shoes are dusty; where the poet describes a 
noble scene, or utters a fine sentiment, the literary 
stercorarius is only aware that the poet's trousers have 
no straps. 

But the mighty hunter of small deer before ub is 
not content to point out literal errata, he must pretend 
to know a great deal. He is quite amazed that Mr. 
Howitt has not included all the poets that ever 
lived in his two volumes ; and, as we learn, is most 
indignant that he himself is not included, having some 
years ago come out with a great flourish of trumpets as 
a great epic poet, of whom nobody took any notice ; and 
what is worse, having the other day sent an ode to this 
Journal, which was returned with thanks. He is very 
much amazed that Sir Philip Sydney was not put in, 
with all Penshurst on his back,— while nobody but him- 
self ever believed Sir Philip to be one of our most 
eminent poets, though he is a great writer, and was a 
most noble m an ; and while, also, everyone knows that the 
very first article of Mr. Howitt's "Visits to Remarkable 
Places" was Penshurst, which, with all its family docu- 
ments, was thrown open to him by its present noble 
owner, the descendant of the Sidneys, and which forms 
the most complete account of Penshurst ever pub-* 
liBhed. 

He is equally profound on the traditions of Holland 
House, and shows that Addison never did or could 
write any of his " Spectators " there. We can only say 
that such are the traditions of Holland House, and the 
only traditions of Holland House. That they were 
most kindly, personally, and on the spot communicated 
to the author by the present noble proprietor, — and 
that any one who supposes that Addison was obliged to 
be married to the Countess of Warwick before he could 
or did write anything at Holland House, knows very 
little of Addison's history or habits of intimacy in that 
house for many years before that event. 

The writer delights, however, in finding mares' nests. 
Such is that of Sam for Sim. The lines in Ben Jonson's 
verses alluded to are these : — 

" Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sim, the king of sKinkers." 

Any other than a mere literary dor-beetle would have 
seen that this was a mere misprint But he finds a mare's 
nest as big at Abbotsford. The account of the interior 
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and its contents, he says, was not furnished by Sir 
Walter himself. Lockhart knows better, and lie knows 
better, cunning fellow. Now, who says that Lockhart 
ever did say that Sir Walter furnished it 7 The state- 
ment to be found at page 551 of Lockhart's People's 
Edition of Scott's Life is this :— " I now insert the full- 
est account that I know of— one drawn up in 1829, for 
a keepsako, called the Anniversary, of which Mr. Allan 
Cunningham had at that time the management. It was 
written in the character of an imaginary American, 
supposed to visit Scotland in the summer of 1825, and 
to examine the place when Sir Walter was absent/' etc. 
Now, Sir Walter being a contributor to the Anniversary, 
and his perpetual mystifications of this kind, gave the 
public an idea that Sir Walter furnished it himself. It 
was, therefore, not only said that Scott furnished it, but 
it has continued to be said so ; but so far from Mr. 
Ilowitt saying that Lockhart says so, he himself says he 
doubts the truth of the saying, because he finds the ac- 
count so inaccurate. 

But this literary Stercorarius is not content to at- 
tempt wielding little matters of this kind ; he actually 
runs Quixote-like on the localities of London, and car- 
ries the Mermaid Tavern and the Globe Theatre clean 
away at one lift out of their ancient positions. " The 
Mermaid Tavern," he sayB, "never was in Friday Street 
at all, but in Bread Street" It is the first time we 
ever heard of it Gifford, in his Life and Works of Ben 
Jonson, says, " About this time (1603) Jonson probably 
began to acquire that turn for conviviality for which he 
was afterwards noted. Sir Walter Raleigh, previously to 
his unfortunate engagement with the wretched Cobham, 
and others, had instituted a meeting of beaux esj/ritsvA 
the Mermaid, a celebrated tavern in Friday Street." 
We need not quote, regarding so well-known a fact, 
further than that Charles Knight in his " London" gives 
the same locality. 

Equally absurd is the exploit of the litcrarytftercoro- 
rius as regards the Globe Theatre. Stow, who should 
be pretty good authority, places it on Bankside ; and 
turning to Charles Knight's " London," the first work 
on London at hand, we find him declaring the same 
thing, and locating Bankside thus : " Not the least in- 
teresting part r of the river is that now lying on our right 
between the bridges of Black Friars and Southwark, 
and known generally from a very remote period as the 
Bankside. * * * And here, too, on the Bankside 
was the Globe Theatre (Shakspere's theatre), situated 
very nearly in a line with the approach to the present 
Southwark Bridge." 

Another mare's nest of this very acute critic is, that 
Mr. Howitt talks of the Globe Theatre being burnt 
down in 1613, and yet of the name of Shakspere 
being found in the accounts of the theatre for that year. 
The theatre was burnt down in June of that year, and 
surely half a year was time enough for the name of 
Shakspere or of a thousand other men having been 
looked for on its books. This is a simple fact as regards 
Shakspere ; but to proceed with the blunders of this 
writer would be a waste of time. He concludes, as 
such men generally do when they have sufficiently 
cooled their malice, with an air of candour, warning Mr. 
Howitt to be careful of his reputation for accuracy. We 
conclude our remarks with a warning too, and that is, 
to the proprietor of the Athenaeum to take a good new 
besom, and sweep the literary dor-beetles out of his 
premises. The patience of the public may be too much 
tempted. It looks not for ebullitions of spleen, but 
good sensible criticism, and if it does not find it in one 
publication, will soon look for it in another. The 
Literary Gazette sayB of this very same work : " The 
whole work is digested with ability and care ; nothing 
more could be done by an author. Wo heartily com- 
mend his diligence, and bear witness to his talent." 
The acute editor of the Examiner says : "A fresh and 



vivid love of the subject is as obvious in its last page as 
its first." The honeot and candid editor of the Atlas 
says : " The energy of Mr. Howitt's style, his rapid sur- 
vey of facts and characters, the clearness with which he 
masses the principal features of a biography, and the 
integrity which everywhere shines through his criti- 
cisms, confer a permanent interest on the work. There 
will be many differences of opinion on points of taste ; 
but it is the province of such books to raise questions of 
this kind. They provoke speculation; they set you 
thinking and finding fault, which is the firat thing 
most people do when they are required to think ; they 
open new views, and disturb old prejudices. A book 
which never begs the question is sure of rough handling 
in some quarters." 

Here then, leaving the critics, we remark ourselves, 
that we confess that Mr. Howitt is a dangerous man in 
the literary republic. He advises authors never to sell 
their copyrights, but merely editions. He tells them, 
what publishers had much rather that he did not tell 
them, that they will get no more for a whole copyright 
than they will for a single edition. He tells them that 
they have no right to rob their families and children to 
enrich booksellers. He sayB, I never would sell my 
copyrights, and my works are become a substantial 
property to me. I have sold merely one edition of the 
present work ; and the large sum 1 have received from 
that is but the first instalment of many thousand 
pounds which 1 'hope to receive, or that my children 
will receive, from successive editions. He bids authors, 
as he does mechanics, to combine, and thus to become 
powerful and alike independent of publishers and 
reviewers. He tells them these and many such truths, 
in these very volumes. He bids the public to laugh at 
critics, and read and judge for themselves. Ho says, 
that for five-and-twenty years the critics have been 
continually serving him as Goldsmith says the robber 
did the sailor, — first knock him down, and then tell 
him to stand ; but that he has not only stood, but walked 
on, trusting in truth and the public, and every year 
finding the sale of his works extend, and his favour 
with the public on the increase. These are dangerous 
doctrines, but Mr. Howitt enjoys danger, and flourishes, 
on it. On the other hand, he points out the fate of 
authors who will not combine, and will not be men of 
business. One such case we will quote. The critics 
talk of " the gossip " of the volume : if this be gossip, 
it is of an awful kind, — 

TANNAHILL'S HOLE. 
1 For want of poets and poets' children entertaining these rational 



ideas, what miseries have from age to age awaited them 1 In the 
course of my peregrinations to the birth-places and the tombs of 
poets, how often have these reflections been forced upon me! 



Humble, indeed, are frequently their birth-places; but what Is 
far worse, how wretched are often the places of their deaths! 
How many of them have died in the squalid haunts of destitution, 
and even by their own hand ! How many of them have left their 
families to utter poverty; how many of those caressed in their 
lives, lie without a stone or a word of remembrance in their 
graves ! Scott, with all his glory and his monuments in other 
places, has not even a slab bearing his name laid upon his breast. 
Chatterton's very bones have been dispersed to make a market. 
Motherwell, amid all the proud cenotaphs in the Necropolis at 
Glasgow, such men as Major Monteith having whole funeral 
palaces to themselves, has not even a cubic foot of stone, or a 
mere post with his initials, to mark his resting-place. But still 
more melancholy is the contemplation of the beginning and the 
end of Robert TannahiJl, the popular song-writer of Paisley. 
Tannahill was no doubt stimulated by the fame of Burns. True, 
he had not the genius of Burns, but genius he had, and that 
is conspicuous in many of those songs which during his lifetime 
were sung with enthusiasm by his countrymen. Tannahill was 
a poor weaver of Paisley. The cottage where he lived is still to 
be seen, a very ordinary weaver's cottage in an ordinary street ; 
and the place where he drowned himself may be seen too at 
the outside of the town. This b one of the most dismal places in 
which a poet ever terminated his career. Tannahill, like Burns, 
was fond of a jovial hour amid his comrades in a public-house. 
But weaving of verse and weaving of calico did not agree. The 
world applauded, but did not patronise; poverty came like an 
armed man ; and Tannahill, in the frenzy of despair, resolved to 
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terminate his existence. Outside of Paisley there is a place where 
a small stream passes under a canal. To facilitate this passage, 
a deep pit is sunk, and a channel for the waters is made under 
the bottom of the canal. This pit is, I believe, eighteen feet deep. 
It is built round with stone, which is rounded off at its mouth, so 
that auy one falling in cannot by any possibility get out, for there 
is nothing to lay hold of. Any one once in there might grasp and 
grasp in vain for an edge to seize upon. He would sink back and 
back till he was exhausted and sank for ever. No doubt Tannahill 
in moments of gloomy observation had noted this. And at mid- 
night he came, stripped off his coat, laid down his hat, and took the 
fatal plunge. No cry could reach human ear from that horrible 
abyss : no effort of the strongest swimmer could avail to sustain 
him : soon worn out he must go down, and amid the black boiling 
torrent be borne through the subterranean channel onward with 
the stream. Thus died Robert Tannahill, and a more fearful ter- 
mination was never put to a poetical career. The .place is called 
Tannahill's hole* and cats and dogs drowned in it, from its peculiar 
fitness for inevitable drowning, float about on the surface, and add 
to the revolting shudder which the sight of it 



Characteristics of Men of Oenius; a Series of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Critical Essay*, selected by 
permission, cliiefly from Que North American Review. 
2 vols. Chapman, Brothers, Newgate Street. 1846. 

These volumes arc valuable additions to our mate- 
rials for thought. To criticise their contents would be 
a work of supererogation, after the excellent preface of 
Mr. John Chapman, which is, indeed, an able review of 
the whole. They comprise articles on Gregory VII., 
Ignatius Loyola, and Pascal, ranked as ecclesiastics; on 
Dante, Petrarch, Milton, Shelley, Lord Byron, Goethe, 
Scott, Wordsworth, and the Poets of Germany. From 
this list of poets we would have abstracted Scott, and 
treated of him as a novelist. Michael Angelo and 
Canova are classed as artists; and Machiavelli, Louis 
IX., and Peter the Great, as statesmen. Here is abun- 
dance of variety, and all are more or less treated with 
talent; some with profound ability— as for example, 
Goethe, towards whom a spirit discriminative as well 
as reverential is maintained. Wc agree with Mr. 
Chapman in wishing, however, that an article on Schil- 
ler had been also given, and we may add, by the same 
able hand. The favourite maxims of the two men here 
given in juxtaposition, are suggestive of the power to 
develops each. Schiller's was, " Keep true to the dream 
of thy youth"— Goethe's was, " It is not the knowledge 
of what might be, but what is, that forms us." These 
two maxims, taken in their broad sense, merge into 
one. Keep true to the dream of thy youth, and thou 
wilt never cease to inquire, and to accumulate the know- 
ledge of what is. It is because the dream of youth 
becomes dull before manhood, that the knowledge of 
what is, bo seldom is attained, and action is so tardy 
and defective, and progression so uncertain and slow. 

The essay on Shelley pleases us the least of all. 
Laudatory as it is, it is apologetic, and Shelley needs no 
apology. His course is simply the upward tendency 
of the flame of aspiration, necessarily destructive at its 
first kindling, but burning on more and more clearly 
into a steady glow. And this leads us to another objec- 
tion. We would fain have seen in writers so advanced 
as these, a distinction made, tne neglect of which opens 
the door to extensive error. Wo mean, a distinction 
between the systems and powers which have been in- 
vented or set up by men in various ages, in the name 
of Christ, and the doctrine, or rather influence, which is 
true Christianity. The former have generally been 
diametrically opposed to the latter, yet they have all 
been called Christianity. It is time that this error in 
language should be corrected. The writer, for example, 
of the brilliant essay on Ignatius Loyola, the founder of 
the Jesuits, describes that extraordinary and gifted man 
as having for his aim the spread of Christianity. His 
aim was indeed the spread of a system which he con- 
ceived to be Christianity, but which possessed no single 
resemblance to it, in truth. In like manner the writer 



on Shelley represents him as opposed to Christianity ; 
and indeed Shelley fell into the same mistake concern- 
ing himself, a mistake which he would have corrected 
had he lived longer. Let any one read at p. 221 of 
Vol. I. the list of his sacrifices for conscience and prin- 
ciple; then the description of his generous, loving, 
truthful nature ; and lastly Leigh Hunt's testimony — 
" He was pious towards nature, towards his friends, 
towards the whole human race, towards the meanest 
insect of the forest;" and then ask, Was this man 
opposed to Christ 1 

The same error in language runs through the article 
on Pascal, and that fine one on Gregory VII. No 
praises of Gregory's intellect, his grand views, his power- 
ful will, his great achievement, can be too high. He 
conquered brute force by church authority. He raised a 
great despotism which overtopped all others. But this 
is not Christianity. He is said to have been the son 
of a carpenter — here is his history condensed by a 
poet: — 

" There was a carpenter of Tuscany, 
Whose son, from a cowled monk, made himself Pontiff. 
High-fronted saints and martyrs, men sublime 
In aspiration and security, — 
Trusting to virtue, wisdom, justice, peace, 
The elements of nature in their souls, — 
Have by thus trusting left their tasks undone ; 
Staked midst the roar of flames, or nailed and left 
In silence on the lonely night-Mack cross. 
8o I, who know what blood I have within, 
Do act, believing all mankind the same ; 
And being now in thunder throned above them, 
is hall melt them with my fiery bolt*, and pour 
These tremblers in the moulds of my fixed will. 
One Altar— one High Pontiff— and some Kings, 
Holding in fief their sceptres." 

Gregory VII. A Tragedy, by R. H. Home. 

Christ was the son of a carpenter. When the tempter 
came to him, and showed him all the kingdoms of tho 
world, and the glory of them, He turned away. He 
went among the poor and oppressed ; denounced the 
powerful and the oppressors ; chose the human heart 
as his kingdom : taught that tho Infinite Spirit is the 
universal Father ; taught reverence, faith, and love ; 
and was rejected and crucified. But the great domina- 
tion erected by Gregory has crumbled away ; the once 
terrible powers of the Church are but words ; while the 
" still, small voice," awakened in the heart of man by 
Christ, speaks ever more and more distinctly ; begins 
to influence feeling and action, and begins at length to 
unfold the meanings and bearings, and the great sim- 
plicity of truth in his words, " One is your Father, even 
God, and all ye are brethren." 



SONXET. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

I saw an insect painfully pursue 

Its dusty path, yet scarce escape my tread, 
When instantly its filmy wings outspread — 

High through the crystal air it soaring flew 

Beyond my power, and far beyond my view. 
And in my heart, Let pride mark that, 1 said — 
Let pride mark that, when it is vainly led 

To smile disdain upon life's toiling crew ; 

Let strong hands pause— be scornful lids unsealed ; 
Knowing how oft in some poor form's disguise 

Wings of a folded spirit are concealed, 
Which flashing forth, may strike them with surprise, 

And bear to sunlit heights, where never came 

Wealth's glowworm gleam — its consecrated name. 
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Public Meeting in Sheffield, to connect an Athenawn with the 
Mechanic/ Institution. — On Wednesday evening, the 12th 
instant, a public meeting was held in the Cutler's Hall. The 
Mayor presided, and after addressing the meeting in favour of 
popular education, called upon Mr John Taylor, the managing 
director of the Mechanics Institute, to read a report of the 
present condition and prospects of the Institution. The report 
detailed the rise and progress of the institute, and showed that 
by a judicious extension of operations, its future usefulness 
might be greatly increased. It also stated that several hun- 
dred young men — clerks, warehousemen, shopmen, and others — 
were realty to become members, and pay a subscription of 25*. 
per annum, on condition that they could be assured of the usual 
comforts and conveniences of an Athenaeum. It was proved 
that, in order to carry out their plans, the directors needed a 
commodious Hall; and an immediate augmentation of the 
Building Fund, by additional donations, was strongly recom- 
mended. Resolutions in support of the leading features of the 
report were passed unanimously. The following gentlemen' 
were on the platform and took prominent parts in the business 
of the evening : — John Parker, Esq. M.P., one of the secre- 
taries of Her Majesty's Treasury ; Henry George Ward, Esq. 
M.P., one of the secretaries of the Admiralty ; Samuel Bailey, 
Esq , author of " Essays on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions;" William Jeffcock, Esq., William Fisher, Esq., Wil- 
liam Smith, Esq., Thomas Dunn, Esq., Richard Solly, Esq., T. A 
Ward, Esq., Thomas Birks, Esq., Edward Bromley, Esq., George 
Tucker, Esq., Mr. Isaac Ironside, Mr. George Cropper, Mr. 
Richard Otley,&c &c. Towards the close of the proceedings, 
donations, amounting to more than £1000, were announced 
amidst loud cheers ; and a canvass for further subscriptions was 
agreed upon. The meeting was very satisfactory to all the 
parties concerned, and cannot fail to beneficially influence the 
town. The attendance of Mr. Samuel Bailey, who lias not 
appeared in public matters for some years, was nailed with great 
delight. His speech was heard with deep attention, and will no 
doubt receive a large share of notice in distant places. The 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Lord Morpeth and Br Hodgson, 
of Liverpool, received invitations, but were unable to be present. 
The directors were made aware that Mr. William Howitt was 
likely to be in the neighbourhood of Leeds about the time of the 
meeting, but were unable to convey to him a sufficiently early 
intimation of their desire for his countenance and assistance. 
That gentleman passed through Sheffield on the 11th, and said 
what pleasure it would have given him to aid in promoting the 
object in view. Jomr Fowlek. 

Health of Towns Association. — It gives us great pleasure to 
see the energy with which this most important association pro- 
secutes its labours. It is now issuing a weekly sheet of nets 
and figures, of which the reprint from this Journal of Dr. 
Southwood Smith's Address to the Working Classes of England 
on the subject, forms a number. From the second number 
we may select the following fact as demonstrative of our 
reckless waste of the necessary means of keeping up the pro- 
ductive power of our lands. 

Guano Streams. — " The annual value of the chief consti- 
tuents of the Sewage Water, which at present passes into the 
Thames from the King's Scholars' Pond Sewer, is £23,360 ; 
and of that which flows from all the Sewers of London, on the 
supposition that the fluid they discharge is of equal strength, 
£433,879."-- Evidence of Professor Miller. Report of the 
Select Committee on Metropolitan Sewage Manure, p. 41. 

It is most gratifying to be able to state from personal 
knowledge, derived from a recent journey through the manu- 
facturing districts, that the exertions of the association have 
awoke a lively interest on the subject everywhere. Most 



populous towns are now discovered to need great sanatory 
reform. The drainage and sewerage are acknowledged to be 
very defective. In Liverpool a new act for the consumption of 
smoke is just about taking place. Why not have one compre- 
hensive and effective act for every place ? In Sheffield there is 
a talk of the Town Council taking up the sanatory question. 
The deadly churchyard earth at Minchinhampton has caused 
the subject of crowded burial-grounds in towns to be again con- 
sidered. We shall give every attention to this great question, 
and shall do all in our power to diffuse the necessary knowledge 
of its needs and its advance. 

We are glad to hear of the successful progress of the People's 
International League. The objects of which are : — 

To enlighten the English public as to the political condition 
and relations of foreign countries : 

To disseminate the principles of National Liberty and progress ; 

To embody and manifest an efficient public opinion in favour 
of the right of every people to self-government, and the mainte- 
nance of their own nationality. 

To promote a good understanding between the peoples of all 
countries. 

. ^ederick Douglass no lonaer a S&mr_Several warm-hearted 
individuals have purchased the freedom of this truly noble 
human being " They could not bear," says a letter to the 
Loiters from the North of England, " that such a man should 
be in danger from the wicked laws of the slave-holder, and 
therefore they negotiated with his former owner Hugh Auld for 
his freedom, explaining to him at the same time the grounds of 
this proceeding. His freedom has been purchased, and the 
next steamer from New York will bring the documents of his 

m«nnm{u( on fO ^[g country. 



Progress of the Co-operative Principle.— Amongst the encou- 
raging signs of the times, are the appearance of two periodicals 

"rfc** %**£ ^ ?f°? W * **"**>" and " T*e Herald 
S^TrE?^ ^ should have preferred for the latter the 
title of 1 he Herald of Co-operation,* as one much more clearly 
indicative of its objects, but the work itself is ably written, and 
both promise to be of great service to the cause. 

Temperance. — We have had several letters, inquiring how 
far we mean to advocate the cause of temperance ; and alluding 
to passages in the articles of some of our contributors which 
did not seem to be in strict accordance with that spirit. We 
are desirous not to interfere with the communications of those 
writers of high note whose productions do honour to our 
pages, confident in the general soundness and purity of their 
views. Our readers, as well as ourselves, must leave to them a 
wise liberty, but as to the general cause of temperance we are 
zealous for its progress. We know how much depends on it for 
the elevation of the working classes, and for the general im- 
provement of society. We recommend it to the labouring 
classes, especially, as one of the grandest means of their eman- 
cipation from the miseries of their present condition; and while 
we wish to be allowed to practice temperance rather than absti- 
nence, as has ever been our wont, and to maintain the propriety 
of this liberty for others, we agree fully that for those who have 
lost the power of temperance there is no resource but in per- 
fect abstinence ; and recognise the truly fraternal and Christian 
feeling of those who, to encourage the weak, enter the lists of 
abstinence themselves. These are our views, and with these 
views we shall be happy to record the triumphs of the reforms 
of temperance, to give a medium to the advocates of this great 
cause, and to further their views all in our power. We now 
present a paper on this subject from a true friend of the people. 
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On Intoxicating Brinks, — A Lesson for the Sober. — All history 
testifies that indulgence in intoxicating drinks has introduced 
more physical suffering, immorality, and crime into the world 
than any other vice to which our race is addicted; for the 
wars instigated or rendered destructive by drink, the crimes per- 
petrated by its influence, the lives it has sacrificed and Health 
wasted, proclaim it as the monster evil in all ages. 

More than half of the crime of our country is still to he 
traced to the debasing power of intoxicating drink, — it is still 
the source of most of the diseases which afflict society, and in 
the catalogue of deaths it is found to be the greatest destroyer of 
our species. 

It still forms the largest tax on individual industry, and sacrifices 
the largest amount of national wealth through idleness, waste, fire, 
and shipwreck. The love of drink still poisons the fount of 
infant education, saps the mental and moral stamina of our 
adults, and forms one of the greatest obstacles to all social and 
political improvement. 

Where is found a greater incubus on all exertions for effect- 
ing the emancipation of our race, than is found in the stupifyiug 
influence of pot and pipe, and the habits and associations they 
so often engender P 

Who perpetuates ignorance, superstition and bigotry more 
effectually than those who drink to their own destruction the 
means by which their children might be enlightened, and them- 
selves qualified to aid in the regeneration of their country P 

Who contributes more largely to support injustice and oppres- 
sion in every form, than those who give millions annually to 
uphold the tavern, and decorate the palace of the gin seller P 
while they neglect schools and institutes, despise boots, sneer at 
instruction, and in their despair or drunken frenzy too often sell 
themselves as fighting tools to keep their brother slaves in sub- 
jection. 

Seeing, then, the numerous evils occasioned by the love of 
drink, we are all morally bound not only to avoid the temptation 
ourselves, but by precept and example to endeavour to dissuade 
others from so destructive a vice. 

We shall hear some persons advocate its moderate vse, and 
talk of its temperate indulgence ; but who can say he will prove 
its master who once tastes the seductive poison, seeing it has so 
often been proved to be uncontrollable by the stoutest hearts 
and strongest minds P 

Its immediate effect is to force the passions into activity, and 
weaken the potrers of self-control ; and every successive indul- 
gence gives energy to the one, and hastens the prostration of the 
other. It is highly fallacious to suppose that intoxicating 
drink imparts strength to either mind or body, for its use gra- 
dually undermines the strongest constitutions, # and inflames, 
weakens, and eventually destroys the most highly gifted minds. 

Intoxicating drink is baneful to our whole bodily and mental 
structure ; it unnaturally stimulates the vital action, forces the 
blood too rapidly through .its channels, injures every delicate 
vessel, weakens the digestive organs, irritates the nervous 
system, and overcharges the brain ; producing in turn delirious 
sensations, noisy madness, and drunken stupor. 

The intoxicating ingredient in all . drinks is alcohol, a strong 
burning poison, which varies in quality in different liquors ; 
brandy, rum, gin, whisky, and wine, containing a greater pro- 
portion of it than beer, ale, or other malt liroiors. 

But though the quantity of alcohol in wine and spirits may 
more immediately injure the body, the use of malt liquors is no 
less destructive of health ; for in addition to the alcohol con- 
tained in them, the narcotic of the hops, and other pernicious 
substances sold by brewers'-druggists, and used by brewers 
and beer doctors, render them equally injurious. 

Spirit drinkers, for the most part, become pale and emaciated, 
the constant stimulus injuring all those organs which supply 
healthful nutriment to the body; their appetites therefore 
gradually fail them, their nervous system becomes irritable 
tending to insanity of mind, and their constitutions, however 
vigorous, rapidly sink to decay. 

Beer and wine drinkers, on the other hand, have a tendency 
to become bloated and corpulent, which is a disease of body 
supposed to arise from the partially fermented nature of the 
drink ; their blood becomes dark and adhesive, impeding circu- 
lation, their livers enlarged, their whole viscera diseased, their 
breathing difficult, and inflammation or apoplexy generally ter- 
minates their career. 

Unhappily, it is a very common error among the unreflecting, 
(which is strengthened by the drinking habits of society,) that 
intoxicating drink will the better enable them to perform 
labour, sustain fatigue, and endure cold ; but so far from this 



being the case, the contrary has been often proved, for the 
excitement of drink leaves their bodies more depressed, more 
susceptible of cold, and mora subject to diseases of every 
description. 

Habit and custom, too, have already ensnared thousands to 
the gradual undermining of all that is useful in their Uvea or 
noble in their nature ; and it requires a great amount of moral 
energy to break those bonds and be courage proof against 
the sneers and solicitations of those who are still prejudiced 
and spell-bound in favour of this intoxicating poison. 

But would those who are still free from its influence stand 
secure, they should sedulously avoid the most distant temptation. 
Thousands in this metropolis and our large towns, attracted by 
the joyous feelings of their nature to share in those recre- 
ations and amusements which are too often associated with 
drink, have by first sipping the poison been gradually led captive 
to all its degrading and brutalizing tendencies. Would the 
sober, therefore, preserve their health of body and strength of 
mind, would they contribute to the freedom and happiness of 
their race, would they be fit companions for the wise and moral, 
and be good husbands, fathers, and friends, they should eschew 
intoxicating drink as the most subtle and potent of tempters, 
which once yielded to may blight their manhood, sear their 
hopes, and speedily effect their destruction. 

William Lovbtt. 

The Editors are happy to announce that they have 
secured the able assistance of the following eminent 

writers: — 
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Tns modesty of Dr. Eowkinq has not allowed him to 
state in his interesting " Free Trade Recollections" this 
week, that the main mover and accomplisher of the 
reforms in the Isle of Man was himself. It is due from 
us to remind the reader of it 
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VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 

a by william howixt. 

Visits to Places ih Lotooh.— Thb New Mabket at 
Islington. 

Ik the middle of the densest and most thronged city 
in the world, exists the most horrible market in the 
world. Through the streets of this great and busy city, 
already far too much crowded with people and carriages 
of all sorts— wagons, carts, omnibuses, coaches, flys, cabs, 
and drays— are every week driven immense droves of 
bullocks and sheep, to the great danger of the pas- 
sengers, to the great disconcertment of business, and to 
the great suffering of the frightened and beaten animals. 
Arriving at the centre of this great and crammed 
together population, are these wretched animals-— often 
made furious by the noise, the Bhouting, the running and 
cudgelling through which they have to pass, and ready 
to toss or run over any one that comes in their way — 
introduced into an airy and spacious market, fit for the 
purposes of business in this great London, the city of 
business 1 No, they are cooped, on an average, 30,000 
sheep, and 6 000 cattle, within the soace of four acres 
and a half ! 

There is nothing like it in the most barbarous and 
unbusinesslike spot in Europe ; nay, in the world 
besides. The astonishment of the French commissioners 
who were sent out to insnect the cities of Europe, t with 
reference to contemplated improvements at home, has 
been recorded by uiem on the subject of Smithfield, 
and that record of astonishment has been quoted into 
our papers. Their amazement at what they saw was 
unbounded. And well it might be. In a country which 
prides itself on its business regulations, such a piece of 
barbarously rude inattention to so plain a matter of 
business as an airy, commodious, and healthy market 
for their metropolis, is only to be accounted for by reasons 
behind the Bcenes. Those reasons are the selfishness of 
the butchers and the corporation of London — very odd 
allies; but interest, as well as poverty, makes both 
strange bed-fellows and strange market-fellows. For the 
mere selfishness, then, of the corporation of London, 
and their worthy colleagues the butchers, as we shall 
see anon, this disgusting and revolting spectacle of 
Smithfield. and cattle frightening people in all the 
streets of London, and people frightening cattle, is kept 
up. In the most humane country in the world, the 
most inhuman, the most brutal practice is maintained. 
What is the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals 
about % What is the Society for the Diffusion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge about 1 Why does it not send some of 
its tracts to the lord mayor and the worshipful alder- 
men 1 What is the Peace Society about, that it does not 
endeavour to put down the weekly and yearly war 
between the bulls of Bashan and her Majesty's unoffend- 
ing but very much offended subjects? And what is the 
Association for the Improvement of the Health of 
Towns about 1 For there is no subject which so much 
demands its attention as Smithfield ; this old field of 
cruelty; this modern Golgotha, with all its horrors, its 
savage barbarisms, its butcherly exhibitions before the 
public, its choking of cattle, its tearing off of sheep's 
ears by dogs, its broken legs of lambs, and its knocking 
off of bullock's horns; with its trodden-down-to-death 
victims ; with all its dismal dens for brute captives in 
its vicinity, its bloody slaughter-houses, and horrid 
holds deep with yards of accumulated filth and gore, 
ready, like the churchyard earth of MinchinHampton, 
on being stirred, to send few and, pesiilfince -through 
the whole city. 

I merely now point to those abominations which lie 
reeking and festering in the close neighbourhood of 
Saffron-hill, Field-lane, and Clerkenwell ; which crowd 
up to our prisons, our hospitals, our great Christchurch 



School, to the very neighbourhood of the General Post- 
office; which thrust the rank fumes of Warwick-lane, 
and the carnage of Newgate Market, into the face oe 
Paternoster-row— whence some light and knowledge 
ought to come — and send their foul Bteaxns into the 

f[>rch and dome of St Paul's itself. But as I proceed, 
shall bring them under closer notice. It is consolatory 
to perceive that the tide of public indignation is rising 
against this atrocious state of things. The press has of 
late nobly made its voice heard upon the subject. The 
jests and the clever engravings of Punch have thrown 
ridicule on the feet that no tossing is allowed in 
the Btreets except by bullocks, and have increased the 
just alarm of passengers by the exhibition- of the rush 
of furious oxen out of the old martyr-ground of Smith- 
field. Her Majesty the Queen has most wisely recom- 
mended her loving subjects to add another subject to 
their number— that of the Health of Towns; and this 
will give a new impulse to the determination of the 

Eublic to compel the Corporation of London to think 
»s of rent than of the lives and limbs of their neigh- 
bours; and the butchers to be content that their sheep 
and oxen are eaten in the city, and not killed there. 
As sure as Smithfield was compelled to give up its 
martyr stakes, it will be compelled to give up its cattle 
stalls. It might as well have determined to continue 
the roasting of men, as to continue to collect its cattle 
for roasting. The drovers cudgel must follow the 
executioner's faggot, and Smithfield be left to the more 
rational purpose of a mart for hay and corn, or for the 
station of a central railway. 

But the most amazing thing connected with this 
subject is, that while the public has been expressing its 
disgust and impatience at the scenes of confusion and 
fright— at the disorders and accidents of the streets, 
arising from the use of Smithfield as a cattle market — 
everybody seems to have forgotten that there was not 
the slightest necessity for the continuance of the 
market-place there for a single day; that for the last 
eleven years there has been standing in the suburbs, 
just where such a market should stand, a moat com- 
modious and admirably fitted-up cattle-market. The 
New Market at Islington, as it is called, or rather at 
Ball's Pond, has for that period been waiting for the 
dawn of common sense in London. All this time that 
the public has been pained and disgusted with the 
weekly exhibitions of brutal cruelly in the Btreets of 
London, they have forgotten that there was no need for 
the hoof of ox or sheep to touch the stones of London 
streets at all. All the while that they have complained 
of people being put into danger, being run over, and trod- 
den down, this great New Market was opening its capa- 
cious gates, amid its solitary highways, for the welcome 
reception of these horned termers of the metropolis. 
All the while that the dense population of the neigh- 
bourhood of Smithfield has been breathing the effluvia 
of the slaughter-houses, there has been a space of ten 
aeres appropriated to the erection of Abattoirs in that 
outskirt; and all the time that, from week to week, 
6,000 cattle and 80,000 sheep have been cooped, com- 
pressed, driven, cudgelled, and crushed, into the small 
space of four acres and a half, to the loss of much life, to 
the infliction of much suffering, to the deterioration of 
much property, and to the ruin of the healthy condition 
of the animal food of the metropolis, this New Market 
has stood as in silent wonder at the folly of London, 
with its fifteen acres of accommodation, with its cool 
air, its plentiful supply of water, its sheds for 2,000 
cattle, its pens for 4,000 more, its space for 18,000 or 
20,000 more, and its pens for 40,000 sheep ! 

I would advise the people of London to bend their 
steps towards this singular and, under the circumstance i, 
wonderful place; to take their Sunday walk in that 
direction ; and when they have seen this Palmyra of mar- 
kets, half desolate from desertion, but still full of every 



requisite provision — of protecting sheds, admirably 
paved and airy stalls and pens, its wells and water- 
troughs, its banking-houses, and numerous entrances; 
if they do not go back, and vent their indignation 
at those sordid interests which still make Smithfield a 
horror and an abomination, we will give them up as 
hopelessly degenerated from that brave race which has 
ever peopled London, and asserted not only their own 
rights and advantages, but those of the whole kingdom. 

It is some years since, passing along the lower 
Islington Road, near Ball's Pond, I was struck with 
the vast piles of unfinished and uninhabited buildings 
which were there. It was obvious at a glance that 
there was some great design there which had received 
a great check ere its full completion. You saw that 
there had been a vast scheme interrupted by as vast a 
disappointment. There was the mammoth skeleton, as 
it were, of some huge creation. There were great 
entrance gateways, and wings, each way, of houses, 
fully run up, but uninhabited and full of desolation. 
I looked in through the gates, and found that it was 
a great cattle market. 

To my surprise I next found that this had been 
planned and created by the enterprise, not of a powerful 
company, but of a single individual. Mr. Perkins, a 
country gentleman, impressed with the necessity of the 
removal of a cattle-market out of the heart of London, 
had commenced, and carried out so for, this stupendous 
undertaking. But as was to be expected, he found in 
the Corporation of the City of London, the proprietors 
of Smithfield market, and in the butchers, keepers of 
public-houses in that locality, and salesmen, a deter- 
mined body of opponents. The corporation feared to 
lose their enormous rental; the butchers, that they 
should be compelled to give up their slaughter-houses 
thus near to their shops, and to send to Abattoirs, neai 
the New Market; the publicans were aware of the con- 
sequent end of their trade with the drovers and formers; 
and the salesmen, that in a more open and convenient 
market many formers would sell their own. Besides 
these, the owners of sheds and yards for cattle about 
Smithfield foresaw a like catastrophe to their profits; 
and a fierce parliamentary opposition was raised. Mr. 
Perkins bravely faced it, and stood it out. He triumphed, 
and obtained his act, which received the royal assent 
9th September, 1835. 

Thus all was gained which seemed necessary for the 
existence of a new market. The situation was most 
favourable. It lay on the outskirts of London. Num- 
bers of graziers and farmers had come before the 
parliamentary committee, and expressed their opinion 
of the decided advantages which would be afforded by 
this new location of the London cattle market. It 
would be extremely convenient to the formers, graziers, 
and dealers of cattle in those parts of the kingdom from 
which the chief supplies come — namely, the Northern, 
Midland, and Eastern counties, particularly the Mid- 
land. From the south-east, Kent, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire, they would come* with equal advantage. The 
only inconvenience would be to the supply from the 
south, which is comparatively small. But to all, once 
arriving there, the benefit was extreme. It was shown 
in evidence, that cattle, especially in hot weather, and 
sheep in their wool, after being driven some distance, were 
so oppressed by the crowded condition of Smithfield, that 
they suffered extremely, so much so, that many were 
obliged to be killed on the spot; all were greatly 
reduced in weight and quality, and many, if again 
turned out to pasture, would not regain their condition 
for more than a month. Here, at Islington, owing to 
the greater space, a much better air, and the better 
supply of water and food, this suffering and mischief 
did not occur. As a matter both of humanity and 
interest, it was regarded by formers and dealers in the 
most favourable light 



The ground admitted of perfect draining, and is now 
as sound as an acorn. Sheds were completed capable of 
housing in full comfort of 2,000 cattle. There were two 
wells sunk, which supplied each a tank. The tanks 
were kept supplied with water by a kind of wind engine,, 
which raised the water at the rate of 200 gallons per 
minute, without apparently lowering it in the wells, 
filled the tanks, and the tanks overflowed into pipes 
which conveyed the water to the troughs in every stall, 
and to every part of the area. This great area was fitted 
up with pens and stalls. The stalls for cattle were 
paved with granite, and fenced with tall stout oaken 
framework. The pens for sheep, far more roomy than 
those at Smithfield, were all paved with bricks, and 
fenced with cast-iron railing. In the centre of the 
market were built four banking-houses, where the money 
transactions of the market could be made. Everything 
was in appearance favourable and ready for business, 
but this business did not come. Why! Because the 
corporation and the butchers, and other interested 
parties, were too strong for the projector and for 
humanity. The cry of Diana and the Ephesians was 
raised. The butchers were averse to give up their 
beloved slaughter-houses. They, too, did as the butchers 
of Bristol and Liverpool had done before, refused to 
move, though at the risk of what befel their fellows of 
those places, who were eventually compelled to go 
farther than was first proposed. Petitions were got up 
and signatures obtained in the usual way from tenants 
and thumbable persons, to pray that the beloved Smith- 
field might not be interfered with. There was a great 
outcry raised against the presumption of a private in- 
dividual daring to set himself in opposition to the cor- 
poration of the City of London. It was industriously 
propagated that it would be dangerous for the public, 
1. 1. the grazier and drover public, putting themselves 
into the power of an individual. It was represented 
that Mr. Perkins was a greedy speculator, as if the 
corporation was not also a greedy speculator, and with a 
for worse accommodation to offer. And so old monopoly 
prevailed. 

So four acres of Smithfield, with all its horrors, its 
cruel driving in the streets, its cudgelling, and maiming, 
and knocking off of horns, and breaking of legs, in order 
to force the wretched animals into the wretched tight- 
ness of Smithfield, and there choking, and smothering, 
and melting down in the fever of their own heat, have con- 
tinued to this hour to maintain themselves against quiet, 
fresh air, and fifteen acres of most excellently arranged 
market Thus has selfishness resisted public utility, 
the public health, and the mercy of the good man "who 
is merciful to his beast." 

Z But the day and the hour are coming when all this 
must be changed. The public opinion, which Sir 
Robert Peel says rules, is rising fast and fierce, and will 
not fear to have a blow at that City of London corporate 
monopoly, which could daunt the framers of the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Bill, and Lord Lincoln in the framing 
of his Health of Towns Bill. Public opinion, which 
once drove a monarch from his throne in this country, 
and cut off another's head, will, ere long, drive the king 
of corporations from its throne, and cut off the head of 
its opposition, if it be not wise in time. The Queen, 
the august lady of this realm, has said, "Let my 
people's health be attended to ;" and the people's health 
is not compatible with the existence of Smithfield and 
its surrounding abominations. To the New Market we 
must go. 

And at this juncture there are many favourable cir- 
cumstances existing for this step. Mr. Perkins, the 
founder of this august work, is dead. After spending 
upwards of 100,0002. upon it, and sinking the interest 
of that magnificent sum for eleven years, he is gone. 
His property has passed to his three sisters, one of 
whom is married to Mr. Trotter, the member for West 
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Surrey. The co-heiresses are quite disposed to sell the 
market to any public company ; and doubtless to the 
corporation itself, if it be disposed thus to take time by 
the forelock, and secure that rental here which it fears 
to lose in the city. 

No"~ ja the time for the public to step in, and make 
a vigorous effort for securing this most desirable 
change. There wants nothing but a determined resolve 
that the crying nuisance of Smithfield, and the driving 
of cattle in the streets of the metropolis shall cease, and 
the thing is done. No new market has to be pre- 
pared. There stands the very thing ready at all points 
for immediate business. As our sketch in our first 
page makes apparent, there is a degree of unfinishedness 
in some of the outer buildings, but within all would at 
a few days' notice be perfect. Though Mr. Perkins 
himself is deceased, Mr. Wrigglesworth, the planner 
and builder of the whole for him, is still there, living in 
the entrance lodge, and ready to give any information to 
any party. To him I am much indebted for facts which 
I have given, and shall yet give ; for to both Islington 
and Smithfield markets I shall again bend my steps, 
and touch on matters and unfold scenes which I trust 
will arouse the public to the fitting spirit on a matter 
of so much moment to the general health and comfort, 
to the character of our social arrangements, and to our 
reputation for humanity. 



LETTER FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

October 31, 1846. 

My dbab Mb. ahd Mrs. Howitt,— - Since my last, the 
war, still prevailing, has proved the truth of what I 
then wrote regarding the condition of the settlers and 
the character of the Kafir. At the same time I pity 
the savage as the victim of our blind policy, which 
encourages him in his heathenism and his thievish pro- 
pensities. Something must be done to upset a system 
which, for the mischievous purposes of men who trade 
in arms, — nominally government agents, — illiterate 
men in some instances, or who, having infamously con- 
nected themselves with the coloured population, work on 
in an under current, blinding the government athome, and 
thereby crippling the power of the good Sir P. Maitland. 

Happily Sir P. Maitland has been made aware of a 
great deal of the mischief; but alas ! there are some 
who wish the business patched up in any way, so that 
they may get away from this scene of warfare. We, 
too, would gladly get away ; but, as yet, we seem doomed 
to remain, although we have nothing to gain by so 
doing. We own not a foot of land ; we are longing for 
home ; and we must, like all true-hearted people, de- 

{necate the continuance of a system which can only 
ead to a repetition of the horrors we have experienced, 
and bring disgrace on the British name. 

Sir P. Maitland reminds one of a gallant ship on an 
open sea, with all clear before him, but beneath, deep, 
deep is the fearful under-current, unfathomed as yet, 
which threatens the direst calamity. Oh ! you, whose 
hearts bleed for the poor at home, help the cause of 
emigration, nay, the cause of the gospel, for that cannot 
prosper as long as this horrible warfare goes on, and 
the native exercises his dreadful rites in sight of our 
military posts. 

Landilla, the young Galka chief, says, "The white 
man shall not drink of the I'yumie waters." The 
I'yumie mountains and river are the keys of the colony. 
The General has vowed that the Kafirs shall go far 
beyond the Buffalo. Much might be done towards 
gradually enlightening them, by locating a connecting 



link of colourec 1 Christian people between them and us. 
But the* 1 these traders would have to move on too. ^ 

The night before last cattle were stolen near us; 
every week some settler is murdered, wounded, missing, 
or pursued. To-day the General is moving to meet the 
Gaikas, to talk about peace. Their policy is not to 
fight, but to cultivate. " But your people are in the 
colony ," says the General. " The hearts of our people," 
reply the Chiefs, in the words of the Bible, "are not 
with us ; we wish yon to slay them ;" and while this is 
going on the people are whistling off our cattle through 
the I'yumie or Amalola mountains, and across the rivers. 

w We are your slaves," say the Kafirs; "oar land is 
dead; you shall henceforth be the shields of the land. 
The children of the foam bring forth red men from 
the broad waters; we surrender oar arms;" and forth- 
with, apparently humble and submissive, they lay down 
fifty useless stand of muskets. " Ere the moon is dead," 
say they, "we will restore the cattlef and in three moons 
they return, having carried the flag of truce with this 
excuse : " Our hearts are heavy," they then say ; "we 
have sought for the cattle— there is none. The earth 
is parched, and the bones of your oxen lie scattered 
on the paths) As for ourselves," they say, "we are 
not at rest; the words of the teachers are no longer 
good. There is no longer talk of peace, and yet we are 
willing to sit still." 

This, my dear friends, is all very poetic, and the 
Kafir is a wonderfully clever fellow. But we white 
men have distorted that cleverness ; we have encouraged, 
by false measures, the vicious propensities of his nature ; 
and the settler — the honest, well-intentioned, peaceably 
disposed settler—is the victim. Poor Captain Bambrick I 
He has often seen me writing to you, and we have 
talked over the mischievous folly of treating the poor 
savage as we have done. So full of pity was he, that he 
has many a time taken compassion on Prince Macomo, 
LandUla's uncle, when he has lain dead drunk and in 
danger in the streets of Beaufort ; yet he was the first 
victim of the war. They carried him off; they cut him 
in pieces; and, oh horrible I it is said they hung his 
mangled remains in the trees f Some men they have 
burnt alive; some they have exhumed and impaled ! 

Tour friend, Captain , whom his wife has not seen 

for seven months, was in the terrible three days' action, 
without tasting food, from Thursday at dawn till 
Saturday night His horse was struck by a spent ball, 
and the bough of a tree shattered above his head, and 
the leaves and fragments scattered over him. Oh, the 
horrors of this frightful war t Will you not help, dear 
friends, in making the people at home know really what 
is going on herel For myself I have nothing to gain 
in taking up this cause, except the satisfaction of 
knowing that by aiding it, I use the small abilities 
God has given for the furtherance of his purposes in the 
propagation of Christianity, and the protection of the 
settler. Rouse yourselves, intelligent and honest friends, 
help the poor settlers here; help the benighted Kafir. 
Tou will find all that I have said confirmed by all 
honest men who have been on the frontier— no* at the 
Cape, seven hundred miles off— the military as well as 
the settlers. 

Thank God, our health is good, but the perpetual 
state of awful anxiety and uncertainty in which we live, 
leaves us but little pleasure in existence. We endeavour 
to educate our children, but it is difficult under existing 
circumstances. 

Make what use you please of my letter. From time 
to time I shall still continue to write to you. I wish very 
much that 'you would let Charles Dickens see what I 
have written to you ; he might do something through the 
press to help the cause of the honest, industrious emi- 
grant here, if his heart could but be interested for them. 
Adieu, dear friends, yours faithfully, 
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THE CANKER AND THE CUBE. 

BT 8U.VXBFXV. 

Biiov Thbashbh was one of the very wisest and 
profoundest lawyers on the judicial bench; to say 
nothing of his extraordinary research amidst such ethic 
doctrines as relate to the origin of evil; to say nothing 
that these doctrines were always stated by him so pre- 
cisely and logically, that the minutest link in his chain 
of causation never showed a flaw; to say nothing that he 
had espied the very topmost bough of the goodly tree 
of sin, and dug down (in his own opinion) nearer to its 
far hidden and obscure root than any other man ; to say 
nothing of these things he so viewed all reformatory 
law for crime as twaddle from the humane school of 
philosophy, that had he had his own stern will, every 
statute and every law against the criminal should have 
been burnt, and replaced by those two very tangible 
and summary processes for curing evil — the halter and 
the gibbet 

Thirteen years ago this very next Lent term, the 
baron had gone circuit to the north. His old clerk 
Bednot had gone circuit too, and old Joe Bottle, who 
prided himself upon having been the judge's servant 
forty-two years, had taken coach that very morning to 
visit some country relatives. None were left in the old 
dull house in the old dull square, but the maid of all- 
work, and the cook, and the housekeeper, summed up 
in the person of Becky; for the judge had neither a 
grand house, a grand equipage (for an old jobbing coach 
had taken him down to Westminster, and on circuit, for 
the last twenty years), nor many servants; but simply a 
very grand library, every book in which — according to 
the folly united opinions of Bednot, Bottle, and Becky- 
he knew by heart, from its first letter to its colophon; 
excepting certain books on a certain right-hand shelf of 
the large bookcase, at which he had been seen to smile 
so satirically and so often, that they were supposed to 
contain opinions not worth a farthing to the great 
mintage of the judge's mind, but were doubtless simple, 
irreverent, and untrue. Be this as it may — upon this 
certain morning, Becky, whose simple heart knew no 
bounds in its reverence and duty to her stern master, 
was busy in the library, when her ear was caught by the 
low voice of a child outside the area-rails. She had at 
that moment lifted up from the library-table an old- 
fashioned massive silver inkstand, and turning round saw 
that it was a wretched, sharp-faced child, who probably 
attracted by her cap, as seen above the window-blinds, 
had stopped to beg. Her kindly thoughts in a moment 
were travelling mat between the twopence in her 
pocket and the hot roll left in the oven from Joe's 
breakfast, when the postman's quick rap was heard at 
the hall-door. It was a letter from her master Becky was 
sure, and all in an anxious tremor-— for Thrashem wrote 
but seldom when from home, and then only on some 
urgent point— she hurried breathlessly to answer the 
door, with the duster and inkstand vet in her hand. 
Recognising her master's stiff, straight characters on 
the letter, and as the postage was to pay, she, in the 
anxious absence of the moment, set down the duster 
and the inkstand on the step, while she dived down for 
her purse into the h : dden mysteries of her capacious 
pocket. The postman was leaning carelessly on the area 
railings looking down the street; and when she had 
stepped to him, given him the money, and come back 
again, the inkstand was gone, the silver inkstand that 
the judge prized so highly I In the first moment of 
doubt and astonishment, she knew not what to think; 
but recollecting the keen-faced child, who but the in- 
stant before had been in sight, she hurried from the 
door, and looking down the street, and calling upon the 
postman to follow her. saw the child running onwatd 



with breathless speed. The postman's quick step was, 
however, a match ; he seized upon the thief just as she 
had thrust the inkstand beneath the ragged strip of 
shawl that hung about a girl some year or two older 
than herself. To half cry with joy was Becky's first 
impulse when the inkstand was again safe; to tremble 
at the bare thought of the judge's stern displeasure, had 
it been lost; to almost sink in heart at the idea of 
one doubt upon her long-tried honesty: all these for 
the instant were paramount; but all sunk into mere 
nothingness, or rather, were merged into one feeling of 
womanly and simple mercy, when she glanced down 
upon the child's upturned face of terror, hunger, and 
pain. 

" You " commenced the postman. 

" Had no wittles," spoke the child, sullenly. 

These words robbed the heart of the judge's honest 
servant of its last touch of anger. She said something 
about letting the child go ; but too late. A crowd had 
collected, a policeman stepped in, and the thief in a few 
minutes was locked safe in the station-house. 

It was a sorrowful night, that, to the compassionate 
heart of Becky; though her fire was bright, her tea 
good, and even the barber from a little street hard by 
had stepped in to talk the matter over with her. And 
she was still more sad next day, when in her best gown 
she curtseyed to the magistrate of the police court, and 
saw the child in the dock, more haggard and pale. The 
case was fully proved. "My good woman," spoke the 
magistrate, in nis kindest voice, " I know your master 
would prosecute this case to the fullest extent of the 
law, but to what end ? Here is a child seven years old 
or thereabouts, without home, without one human friend, 
and, great God ! apparently without a name ; the scum 
and refuse of this city streets whilst yet a baby. If I 
send her to prison, she will probably come out only 
more confirmed in precocious wickedness ; or if sent 
back into the streets, but to starvation or something 
still more horrible— incipient prostitution. But were 
there some one to save by teaching, and * 

Becky, the great judge's poor servant, looked here at 
the magistrate, and then at the criminal child. '* Please 
sir," and the sympathy of our divinest nature justified 
itself, " I've fifty-seven pounds sixteen and sixpence in 
the Savings' Bank, that Mr. Bednot has the receipt of, 
and just two sovereigns more in the spice-box — so if a 
little schooling might " 

" Might do more than the prison or the law can do— 
turn guiltless sin into good, and if with work " 

•'Yes, yes," interrupted Becky, pleased with the | 
magistrate's manner, and interpreting the matter in her | 
own way; "if she were to turn out tidy, and I could | 
keep the thing from master's ears, why I could teach t 
her to roast, and bake, and set nis room to rights, < 
and " 

"And if you should succeed in half," chimed in the , 
magistrate, "you'd show yourself to be a profounder 
lawyer than either I who sit upon this Bench, or your ; 
master, a Baron of the Exchequer. He who cures vice 
is greater than he who punishes it" j 

Becky did not understand half this, only this much, 
that nobody could be so great as the iudge her master ; ' 
so, curtseying less respectfully than she otherwise would 
have done, she waited for the child to be released from 
the dock, threw a large silk handkerchief from her 
pocket across its shoulders, that it might look less like 
a vagrant, and then reverting back to the due disposal 
of the two pounds in the spice-box, she took the child's 
hand, and made her way to the cab outside the door, 
followed by the wondering and ejaculating barber. 

To wash the child well by the kitchen fire, to bake a 
cake for tea, to invite the barber thereunto, to reach the 
child a little pictured cup from the closet's topmost 
shelf, were matters of course with Becky ; and much did 
she ejaculate, and more did the barber, as, between the 
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ravenously eaten cake and the sweetened tea, the preco- 
cious, witful, neglected intellect of crime told of its nar- 
row hell of human life, which it believed was heaven ! 
Long was the talk of the barber and Becky whilst the 
babyhood of crime, not disowned by nature, nestled to 
its rest ; and as Mr. Bottle was of a nervous tempera- 
ment, and much given to count his spoons and forks, 
and make particular inquiries after his master's gold 
spectacles, it was judged wise to keep the real truth 
from him, at least for the present; and moreover, as the 
police report would be sure to appear in the Times of 
the morrow, it would be advisable (though a sad sin in 
the eyes of Becky) not to post that paper, so that some 
chance might lie of the matter escaping Thrashem'skeen 
notice. It fortunately did, beyond a mere report by 
word ; but in her strongest trunk Becky hoarded up 
that paper. 

It was necessary to give the child a name before Mr. 
Bottle came back. The barber suggested many good 
ones ; none, however, pleasant to the ear of Becky. But 
when in some few days the child's young face began to 
look gratefully up into her own, the thought struck 
Becky, that the great oil painting over the library fire- 
place was the portrait of the judge's mother, and that 
her Christian name had been Alice. " And might it 
not be beautiful," said Becky to herself, " if she should 
turn out a good child, and come up to such grand 
things as to mend tip dear master's shirt, or cook him 
an omelet as brown as I do 1 Might it not be beautiful 
to hear that name he loves so well, called softly up and 
down the house?" So giving her own question an 
affirmative answer, Becky called the child Alice. 

To say that the seven years' teaching of sin wasabsolved 
all at once, would be an injustice to my great teacher — 
nature. But peculations from closets, and drawers, and 
jars, grew less and less before the continual ministry 
of good ; the memory of vice faded like a shadow in the 
broadening sun; and Alice, the unknown spawn of the 
beggars' lodging-house, became a favourite with old 
Joe, took and thrived by honest Becky's teachings, and 
even at last becoming noticed by Mr. Rednot, drew 
upon his learning many ways. 

Years passed on, and Alice was seventeen. Never 
had the judge seen her : never heard of her. He had 
lived forty years in that house, yet never trod his own 
kitchen floor. Becky grew feeble; and the stern old 
man at last noticing it, rung her up, one night, into 
the library. He spoke kindly, placed her a chair, and 
said she must have help. Becky's heart faltered — the 
secret of years was on her tongue. 

" I was afraid you would be angry, but I've long 
been obliged to have " 
« Whom?" 

" One who can cook your omelet beautifully; set a 
frill on your shirt, and almost place your room as well 
as /do, — Alice." ; 

The old man looked up at that picture ; his heart 
grew merciful at that name. He rung again the bell ; 
he said a word or two ; and Alice — the bud, the spawn 
of iniquity— the atom of the foulest city streets that 
society crushes, and that he in his great wisdom 
disowned all regeneration for, save the gallows—stood 
before him in her beauty and her usefulness. The 
magistrate said right—" Nobler is it to teach good to 
crime, than to tread it under foot" The heart of the 
poor servant had solved the great enigma of social 
wrong and social progress, in a more practical way 
than the wisdom of the scholar and the judge,— for 
teach but ignorance and we evil diminish/ That 
night the old man smiled less upon those books ; he 
took them down ; he read them; and Alice from that 
hour flitted round him in her useful, humble duties, 
and surpassed poor Becky, because she .had been better 
taught Becky soon after this fell ill, and on her dying 
bed told the old man of that theft ; how the pity of her 



heart had made her Bave — and Alice was the fruit I 
" She, sir, who is so very good, and waits so gently on 
you. Be good to her — be good to her." 

" I will— and take a lesson from you, Becky, that 
shall make not only the law, but my own heart better." 

Those great books of the great jurist are no 
longer smiled upon. The retired judge will bequeath 
his great wealth to put their spirit into action ; and with 
Alice in her humble duties flitting round him, devises 
plans for the better bearing out the great progress 
question of reformatory law ; and no longer ending his 
chain of ethic causatives by the gallows, sets his hand to 
these great principles — that crime is ignorance, and 
that to save and lead this ignorance towards good, is a 
service that approximates the human actor towards 
his Divine Creator. 



INDIRECT ADVANTAGES RESULTING PROM 
THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 

BT PHILIP P. GABPBKTBB, B.A. 

It was told us eighteen centuries ago, that a tree is 
known by its fruits; and that we cannot gather grapes 
from thistles. This practical test of the value of prin- 
ciples and modes of action, is somewhat distasteful 
to those who love.darkness rather than light; who decry 
all modes of doing good not sanctioned by the priests, 
as blasphemous ; and who are determined not to give 
up customary indulgences, however much misery may 
be prevented thereby. The system of teetotalism (we 
use the expression because we know of no other single 
word which gives the meaning, and because it is now 
in such common use that it would be a piece of affecta- 
tion to object to it on account of its vulgar origin) has 
been an especial object of attack to this class of persons. 
"It is putting something before the Gospel; setting 
up a new plan of salvation ; taking the work of con- 
version out of God's hands ; making men self-righteous, 
and despisers of the ordinances." — Thus cry the Phari- 
sees and leaders of the sects. " It is opposing the facte 
of physiology, and the dicta of the colleges, and making 
men think themselves wiser than us, which is a very 
dangerous doctrine;" say our friends of the medical 
profession. " It is putting a bar on all social pleasures ; 
interfering with the duties of hospitality; forsaking 
the good creatures of God, and denying us our wonted 
comforts .-"—thus all classes are ready to exclaim. To 
all these objectors we reply that teetotalism must be 
known by its fruits ; and if these are good, we not only 
ought not to oppose it, but should help it on ; because, 
if we know to do good, and do it not, to us it is sin. 

There can be no doubt now as to the effect of teetotal- 
ism. It has been advocated for fifteen years, and prac- 
tised extensively on both sides the Atlantic, in the 
islands of the Pacific, in India, even in China, and in 
moat parts of the civilized world. In the British 
dominions, you can scarcely go into any village without 
finding there abstainers from intoxicating drink, many 
of them reformed from habits of the grossest intem- 
perance. Ton may see them in all trades and modes 
of life ; in the extremes of heat, cold, and exposure to 
the weather; of both sexes, and in all ages; persona 
whose previous habits have been as various as possible ; 
in fact, in eVery conceivable difference of situation ; — 
and yet all agreeing in the same testimony, that intoxi- 
cating liquors are, as a beverage, wholly unnecessary, 
and generally injurious. There can be no sham here ; 
for most of them (as we may hereafter show) have had 
to suffer, more or less, for their testimony. 
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Teetotalers, then, can live ; can live as well, as 
healthily, as happily, as actively, as the drinkers. 
They are saved much expense, much sickness, and all 
the moral evils resulting from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. They are made sober, if they have been intem- 
perate ; they are kept from falling into drunkenness, if 
they were sober to begin with* This is all the promul- 
gators of the system promised ; and most completely 
has the promise been fulfilled. The original tem- 
perance societies promised to reform and prevent 
drunkenness; they made a grand attempt, but suffered 
a signal failure. They prepared the way for a more 
thorough and truthful system, and then died a natural 
death. 

The direct benefits of teetotalism, then, are such that its 
principles muBt be sound. But we have further confirma- 
tion of their truth. Good things are linked together, so 
that they cannot go alone. Bad things often produce ap- 
parently fine fruit; but we are led to discover its rotten- 
ness, when we see the evils necessarily consequent on it 
The advocacy and practice of teetotalism, however, have 
led to many indirect and (to a considerable extent) 
unlooked-for advantages. To some of these we now beg 
to direct our readers' attention. In a future number 
we propose to consider the evils which are supposed to 
have resulted from teetotalism, but which we believe 
to be only adventitiously connected with it 

1. Teetotalism has created a spirit of self -reform. 
Giving up drink is a personal work, a real thing, which 
each must do for himself, without which no permanent 
good can be done him by any other man. Drinkers 
are ready enough, when together at the pot-house, to 
advocate political reforms, and all sorts of other 
changes, except personal reform, for their supposed 
advantage. Teetotalers have shown them the paramount 
importance of the latter; and if they succeed in in- 
ducing them to mortify this fleshly lust, the spirit, 
excited or strengthened by the deed, leads to other as 
noble, or yet greater, sacrifices. Accordingly, we find 
number* of teetotalers, when the cloud cast over their 
spiritual eyes by drinking has been removed, giving up 
one sensual indulgence after another, devoting them- 
selves with energy to the improvement of their minds, 
and seeking that full regeneration of their hearts which 
true religion, the spirit of Christ, alone can give. 

2. Teetotalism has called forth a spirit of self-sacrifice. 
This is the motive to which we appeal in our reasonings 
with moderate drinkers. We urge them to deny them- 
selves for the good of their brethren. Every act per- 
formed from right motives, strengthens the force of 
those motives. And thousands, to whom self-denial 
before was mere pulpit talk, having done their duty 
here, have gone on to do it in other ways also. We 
know not a more self-sacrificing body of men than the 
teetotalers, except the American Abolitionists. It was 
easy to sign our names to pledges for peace, free trade, 
etc, and subscribe money to benevolent societies, and 
go on living as we did before : but teetotalers have to 
give up something daily for their brethren's sake. 
The teetotal society has been what the Christian Church 
ought to be—an assembly of men, each a worker and a 
missionary. It is heartcheering to go into every town 
and village, and there find a set of working men 
spending their time, after their hard day's labour, in 
holding meetings, distributing tracts, visiting their 
neighbours to do them good, without an atom of per- 
sonal advantage thence accruing. We ourselves know 
many who do not scruple thus to walk six, eight, or 
even twelve miles, in a winter's night, to speak, without 
any recompense but the testimony of their consciences. 
And we generally find teetotalers not engrossed by their 
one question, though they might well be so; but among 
the foremost in carrying forward other reforms and 
philanthropic labours, and n secret works of bene- 
volence. 



8. Teetotalism promotes education. The most fre- 
quent cause of absence from school is drinking. The 
child is sent in the tenderest years to work, that the 
father may have its wages to drink on the Saturday 
night And whole families are debarred from even 
Sunday-school instruction, because the money that 
should have clothed them is consumed in liquor. One 
of the first fruits of a drunkard's reformation is, that 
his children are clothed and sent to school : and it is 
surprising what efforts they will make to keep them at 
the day-school longer than is usual, from their keen 
sense of the importance of education. It is not un- 
common for children thus instructed to teach their 
ignorant parents to read and write. And teetotalism 
has mightily increased the number of labourers in this 
cause. Scarcely a Sabbath-school can be found, in 
places where temperance has been much agitated, 
which has not received an addition of teachers out of 
those who before profaned the Sabbath by selfish lazi- 
ness or indulgence. In very many places, new schools 
have been established entirely by teetotalers, and carried 
on without any assistance or encouragement from the 
higher classes. 

4. Teetotalism trains and exercises public speakers 
and writers. Every one who has made a practice of 
attending teetotal meetings must have been astonished 
at the number of illiterate working men who have 
found a voice for addressing their fellow-creatures, not 
to please, but to persuade. The true, inwrought elo- 
quence that may be heard on these occasions is wonder- 
ful. Nc other body can boast of the same number of 
effective advocate*. They have not been trained in 
schools and colleges, but they have the best training — 
a feeling of the importance of what they have to say. 
We have often given the advice to persons wishing to 
acquire the art of extempore preaching, to " turn tee- 
totaler, and speak at the meetings." Here you are nut 
obliged to go on for half an hour, whether you have 
anything to say or not ; but can just speak when the 
spirit moves you, for one minute or an hour, before 
those who look neither for grammatical accuracy, nor 
for neatly turned periods. The art of speaking thus 
acquired by necessity at the meetings, is most useful 
in all labours among the working classes. And many 
who rould scarcely spell before they became teetotalers, 
have learnt to commit their thoughts to paper, and 
have produced tracts and articles in the various teetotal 
journals, sometimes of thrilling interest from their 
simple truthfulness. 

5. Tee<ota/ismAa*^rfttce<Ja«Mte/or6€<^r«cr«a- 
tion among the people. In old days, beer, and often 
intoxication, were associated with all the working man's 
ideas of pleasure. And the higher classes contributed 
to this, by their own example, and by their ways of dis- 
tributing drink on all festive occasions, even at school 
treats. We have ourselves known the originals of 
Dickens's " Brothers Cheeryble," passing through vil- 
lages on their journeys, leaving in one place a sovereign, 
in another more, to be drunk by the neighbours. We 
grieve to see that even writers of the highest eminence 
continue to praise such conduct, associate the use of 
intoxicating liquors with all their descriptions of the 
pleasures of the poor, and reward their best characters 
with the keeping of a public-house. But teetotalism 
puts a stop to all this. We have known drunkards 
converted by the cheerfulness of the social gatherings, 
where abundance of wholesome food and drink has been 
followed by songs, recitations, glees, and choruses, got 
up entirely by working men and their families, that 
would dare defiance, as far as real effectiveness is con- 
cerned, with the fashionable songs and concerts of the 
drawing-room. Teetotalism has greatly promoted healthy 
summer rambles and cheap railway trips; in which the 
money formerly spent at the gin-shop is now devoted 
to the purest family enjo n.ent Teetotalers have done 
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a great work, in convincing the world that men can 
thoroughly enjoy themselves without intoxicating drink. 

6. Teetotalism has taught men to disobey fashion. It 
is the first popular movement that has directly set 
itself against every-day and all-ruling custom. Rich 
and poor are alike bound by this worldly rule, and no 
real good can be effected till its power is modified. 
Every teetotaler is necessarily brought into constant 
collision with the " idol of Britain f and once having 
learnt to set up a higher rule, and live by it, the power 
of mere custom is thenceforth crushed. 

7. Teetotalism has taught reformers to go to the root 
of evils. The first efforts in the Temperance cause were 
merely directed against some of the evil branches. 
8pirits were cut off; wine and beer remained as sober 
beverages. The tree, shorn of its evil appearance, 
passed muster for a time; but presently the old fruit 
began to show itself, more hideous than ever, on the 
remaining branches. The tree was proved to be useless; 
it was cut down from the root; and intemperance was 
banished for ever. The efforts of the few teetotalers in 
one year did more than the labours of the whole 
moderate-drinking community had done in centuries. 
This has taught men a good lesson, and they have 
learnt to apply it in other matters. We see now that 
it is no use trying to stop the slave-trade, so long as 
slavery exists ; to buy off soldiers, while the man-killing 
principle is recognised; and so in all other matters of 
social reform. 

8. Teetotalism has given a deathblow to the sectarian 
spirit. It has done more to bring men together in the 
bonds of love, than thousands of sermons that have been 
preached, with the efforts of Evangelical Alliances in 
addition. Here men have forgotten their differences of 
rank, politics, and religion; they have met at the tem- 
perance platform and committee-room, not merely 
forgetting their differences for a time, but actually 
feeling the "omnipotence of love** to break down the 
"middle walls of partition." Rich men have often 
made themselves free with the poor, to gain some end 
for their own good. Political and religious parties 
have united for a time against a common enemy, like 
hostile nations under a truce, and have then fought 
against each other with redoubled acrimony. But here 
men have joined in love, and for the love of their 
perishing brethren; they have met those they were 
before afraid to own as Christians; they have found 
them actuated by the same motives, loving the same 
Saviour, desiring the same ends, labouring m the same 
way, as themselves ; and they who before were enemies, 
have given each other the right hand and the heart of 
fellowship. 

9. Teetotolism has led to juster notions of politics. 
When we perceive the terrible waste occasioned by the 
use of intoxicating drinks, we see how comparatively 
futile are the panaceas of political parties, and are led 
to seek for a more searching and complete reform. The 
teetotalers have a much more effective mode of pro- 
ducing cheapness of food, and preventing famine, than 
any yet proposed by ^governments. This will easily 
appear when we consider that the food annually con- 
sumed in the manufacture of alcoholic poisons would 
feed the whole of our starving population ; and that we 
spend more than 64,000,0002. a year in the purchase of 
these articles, besides losing nearly as much in other 
ways by the use of them. 

10. Teetotolism leads to the understanding of the laws 
of health. While doctors have been occupied in curing 
diseases, teetotalers have learnt how to prevent them. 
Their senses become aware of the injurious influences 
which surround them, and they are ready at once to 
believe in the principles of sanitary reform. They 
learn the efficacy of pure air, are not afraid of cold 

• water, and relish plain wholesome food. They find 
that alcohol cannot cure all diseases for which it is 



recommended; and that it produces far more maladies 
than it removes. 

11. Teetotolism prepares the way for everything which 
is good. It pioneers; and, like John the Baptist* 
makes straight the way for religion. Drinking is a 
clog on all good works; teetotalism is an assistant to 
them. It does not prevent any kind of useful labour, 
but gives a helping nand to all. By freeing the body 
and mind from the deadening effects of intemperance, 
it leaves them prepared for the reception of all good 
influences. If you want to corrupt a man, first give 
him drink : if you wish to raise him, first make him a 
teetotaler. In these and other ways, 

12. Teetotolism leads to a better understanding of 
religion. In the midst of the strife of words, and the 
preaching of faith without works, the temperance 
reform has called men back to the simple precept* 
" By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one towards another." Itself the off- 
spring of self-sacrificing love, it has reacted on the 
professed Christianity of the day, and led many to the 
influence of the only justifying faith — that which 
" works by love." 

These are some of the good results of the Temperance 
Movement. We do not say that they have been the 
universal results; but we say they are ihe natural 
results, which would have shown themselves in all 
cases, had there not been counteracting influences. 
Into the causes which have prevented the complete 
success of tetotalism we may inquire at another time. 
In conclusion, we will observe that tho good of tetotal- 
ism has not been confined to the members of its own 
body; but, 

13. Teetotalism has led to more sober habits among 
all classes of the community. Both among rich and poor, 
drinking is becoming more and more dierespectable. 
Those who drank much, now drink little ; and many have 
almost entirely given up the use of intoxicating liquors. 
The compulsory usages of etiquette and of trades are 
giving way; and M moderation" is becoming a thing 
more strictly answering to its name than it used to be. 
We do not say that teetotalism has done all this ; but 
by the circulation of tracts, and the copious diffusion of 
information among all classes of the community, as well 
as by setting a good example, it has mainly contributed 
to this happy result. 

Warrington, Jan. 22, 1847. 



SONNET TO THE AMERICANS. 

BY THOMAS COOPIB, 

Author cf u Tke Purgatory of&dridet. 

Bboihibs, is this the bold entablature 

On Freedom's columns sons of kingless men 
Should wisely lay, her fane to render sure, 

Steadfast, and beautiful to human ken) 
What, if the land of tameless Montezume 

Te win, and conqu'ring march through each confine 
By rocky Darien bridged, and thus relume 

Pisarro's, Cortes' time-gloomed murder-shrine I 
The sword hath edges twain, and swift may fell 

Upon yourselves, forgetful of the cries 
Of sable millions that ye hold in thrall. 

Brothers of Washington, for right arise ! 
Roof his foundation; on the frontal span 
Graving gold wordW We own the black our brother 

man!" 
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THBMONTH IN PBOSPECT-FEBRUABY. 

BT WILLIAM HOWHT. 



The symptom* of the season, as they showed them- 
selTes in December, induced us to believe, as we 
asserted in the article on January, that we were about 
to hare an old-fashioned winter. It has proved so. 
We have had a winter of severe frost and snow; and 
as February approaches, the signs of the times still 
Induce us to believe that the weather will, this year, roll 
back into its ancient course. February used to be a 
month of wet and thaw; and wet and thaw already 
present themselves. Let us hope, for the sake of the 
poor— who are severely suffering from scarcity of food 
and clothing, not only in Ireland and the Highlands 
of Scotland, but in England, and over all parts ot 
Burope— that we may have an early spring, and a fine 
and plentiful summer. And we do hope it, and more 
than nope it, we firmly believe it : we believe it because 
it is according to the ancient analogy. A winter strong, 
and in its proper season, in nine cases out of ten, is 
followed°1>y a fine and seasonable spring; and a splendid 
and prolific summer. 

It may seem to many that the coming of scarcity and 
severity of winter together, is not in full accordance 
with the doctrines that have been taught, and that we 
confidently teach again— of the tender mercies of God 
over all his works. But we believe that his tender 
mercies are just as clearly discernible in the midst of 
his severity, as in his most indulgent dispensations. 
We believe firmly that out ot the present distress will 
arise, and is meant to arise, many future and perma- 
nent blessings, that will far outbalance all the calamity 
of the time. 

The potato crop has failed. In Ireland the people 
starve and perish. Misery is spread abroad there over 
moorland and mountain : but will not this misery at 
last rouse our government and us to resolve on a better 
and a safer state of things 1 Shall we not take warning, 
and determine that a whole nation shall not continue 
in pauperism, with half their best lands lying uncul- 
tivated 1 Shall we not resolve that the poor shall be 
made to inherit the land! Shall they who will not 
cultivate the land for the maintenance of the people, 
not be compelled to give it up to those who will 1 Shall 
we have the old race of dogs m the manger, pauperising 
a whole people, and throwing them in beggary on their 
neighbours 1 Shall not O'Connell have "Ireland for 
the Irish," but in a different sense to that which he 
contemplated 1 Will not this present bitterness teach 
the Irish nation, that they must no longer depend 



solely on a root, but upon corn and pasturage t Shall 
not there be mutton and beef, as well as potatoes for 
those who till the ground in the sweat of their faces 1 

If these thingB are not taught by a wise Providence, 
severe but fatherly in his severity, to us all, then we 
are ourselves to blame, and can no longer accuse Provi- 
dence without insulting him. 

Bat will not these calamities also teach us, further, 
material wisdom) Teach us to complete what we have 
at length begun 1 Teach us to throw open our ports 
entirely to the trade and produce of the world, that 
when the season does happen to be unpropitious, we 
may not find other countries and other climates unpre- 
pared to supply us, because we gave them, by our 
restrictive folly, no hope of supplying us 1 If we are not 
effectually taught this, then nerer again let us say that 
the teachings of Providence are severe, for it will be mani- 
fest that their severity has not yet been equal to our cure. 

But will not these calamities, and the terrors of this 
winter, have had the further merit of calling forth the 
better feelingB of our nature— feelings of brotherhood 
and sympathy) Have made us ready to acknowledge 
that, whatever be our differences of blood, of politics, of 
religion, we are still brethren ; that let misfortune fall on 
any part ot our fellow men, and the voice of the common 
Father will still awake in us with a divine power, and 
arouse us to acknowledge by deeds of kindness, that we 
are all akin, and all bound together by the invisible 
mystery of love 1 If we have notbeen thus affected, thus 
re-awakened to nobler and more affectionate sentiments, 
the sorrows of this winter, to us, have been sent in vain. 

But however much or little these causes may have 
operated on our own bosoms, on the bosom of the earth 
we may rest assured that the power of frost will not 
have operated abortively. It is the certain agent of 
coming beauty and plenty. The last summer but one 
was wet and almost sunless. In consequence, neither 
the root in the ground, nor the new shoots on the tree, 
were fully matured. There was an imperfect organiza- 
tion and growth. Therefore, in the following, that is, 
the last spring, the blossom on the fruit-trees was 
feeble. It came out poor and frostily. The wood had 
not vigour to throw it forth in perfection. It fell to 
the ground and left no product 

Again, the mildness of several successive winters 
had allowed the continuance and excessive growth of 
insect life. The whole of the vegetation seemed filled 
with it in the shape of what is called Might. The leaves 
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of the fruit-trees last year, especially of those on walls, 
came out in the very spring curly and shrivelled In 
almost every apple and pear there was an insect. On 
many fruit-trees the race of caterpillars was so numerous 
that the whole of the foliage was devoured, leaving the 
strange aspect of a mere network of the fibres of the 
leaves. All this required a keen winter to remedy ; 
and there can be little doubt thai, as spring advances, 
we shall behold in a perfectly healthful vegetation the 
beneficial effects of frost. 

Nor will it be of frost alone. The last summer was 
a perfect contrast to the last but one. It was like an 
Indian summer, long, genial, and intensely warm. The 
process of vegetation would in it be perfect, and we do 
thence expect to find all nature in the coming year 
prepared to discharge its functions magnificently. We 
look for a year beautiful and prolific 

February is, as we have said, a month of thaws, of 
wet, and of much dreariness ; but with such anticipa- 
tions we are prepared to look rather for its pleasanter 
features, for it is at the same time the month of antici- 
pation. It is the month, let it be remembered, of the 
snowdrop ! The sap is stirring in the trees ; the buds 
are swelling ; green things are beginning to peep from 
the earth beneath warm hedge-sides and on woodland 
banks, and we actually begin to be impatient for the 
violets and the primroses of March 1 

In our house-windows and on our chimney-pieces 
blossom hyacinths. In gardens there are hepaticas in 
bloom, and before it goes out come forth the vernal 
crocus, various hellebores, the Japan quince, the fra- 
grant coltsfoot, the bulbocodium, and the cornelian 
cherry. On the heaths the gorse often puts forth its 
golden bloom, and the yew-tree flowers. Various insects 
issue from their winter retreats, where they so com- 
pletely buried themselves that they seemed to have 
vanished entirely from the world. How completely do 
all the gay races of moths and butterflies, of beetles and 
flies, of wasps and bees, of glittering dragon flies, the 
chaffer and the grasshopper, disappear in winter, not 
only from our view, but from our thoughts also. But 
now they will speedily begin to re-appear in all their 
successive hosts ; and in mild days, before the month is 
out, we shall witness the happy dance of gnats cele- 
brating in many an artistic sweep the return of life, 
light, and beauty. 

And away are winging northward all the tribes of 
anas, anser, cygnns, and mergus; of geese, swans, 
ducks, and smews, that love the hyperborean latitudes, 
but find them for even themselves too intense in the 
depth of winter ; find all their food buried in the track- 
less snows of Lapland, Norway, or Russia. These, with 
divers, god wits, the mountain finch, the red-wing thrush, 
and the fieldfares, are all preparing to bid us adieu for 
another year, though the two latter will be the last to 
depart. Every symptom of the coming month is one 
of life and hope. This winter has been a winter not 
only of distress to the nobler race of man, but to all 
animated creatures. Game and wild fowl of every species 
has been tamed by its rigours, and destroyed in thousands 
by man. Never were the markets so crowded with all 
sorts of wild ducks, hares, plovers, woodcocks, and 
snipes— and never at such prices. There were in the 
London market hares for a shilling, wild ducks for two 
shillings the brace, and snipes for fourpence each. In 
Devonshire snipes were so numerous as to be sold at a 
halfpenny each. But now the season of distress is nearly 
over. By the surviving creatures of the field it will soon 
be forgotten ; and man, the lord of the world, may look 
forward to the opening year, we will believe wiser and 
better, made more aware of his utter dependence on 
the Great Ruler of the Universe, and of his need of love 
and sympathy for his brother man. The heart of the 
poet already begins to work in us, and to exclaim — 
" To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new t" 



How full of interest is the summary of field life, with 
which we will close this article :— Various signs of 
returning spring occur at different times in February. 
The woodlark, one of our earliest and Bweetest songsters, 
often begins his note at the very entrance of the 
month. The thrush now commences his song, and 
tomtits are seen hanging on the eaves of the barns and 
thatched outhouses, particularly if the weather be snowy 
and severe. Rooks now revisit their breeding trees, and 
arrange the stations of their future nests. The harsh, 
loud voice of the missel-thruBh is now heard towards 
the end of the month ; and, if the weather be mild, 
the hedge-sparrow renews its chirping note. Turkey- 
cocks now strut and gobble ; partridges begin to pair ; 
the house-pigeon has young; field-crickets open their 
holes, and owls hoot; gnats play about, and insects 
swarm under sunny hedges; the stone-curlew clamours, 
and frogs croak. By the end of February, the raven 
too generally lays its eggs, and begins to Bit. About 
this time the green woodpecker is heard in the woods 
making a loud noise. The elder-tree discloses its 
flower buds. The catkins of the hazel become very 
conspicuous in the hedges. Young leaves are budding 
on the gooseberries and currants about the end of the 
month. 

The winter, in fact, spite of occasional frosts and 
frowns, is over and gone, and the voice of the dove and 
the singing-bird is heard once more in our land. We 
are reminded of that fine passage in the Psalms — " He 
giveth Bnow like wool ; he scattereth the hoar-frost like 
ashes. He castcth forth his ice like morsels ; who can 
stand before his coldl He sendeth out his word and 
melteth them; he causeth his winds to blow, and the 
waters flow." 

We must add, that our vignette being designed by 
Kaulbach, represents the carnival time of the continent. 
There in this month all is merriment and masking. 
All over the Catholic continent, but especially in Rome 
itself, there is joy and jollity previous to the austerities 
of Lent ; but these gaieties have been too often described 
by our travellers for us to be under the necessity of now 
speaking further of them. 
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Ok the hard and stony road, running for the most 
part between walls of loose stones, and leading towards 
New Quay, on the western coast of Clare, you arrive at 
a narrower road branching off to the right, also between 
close lines of the same kind of loose wallB, and winding 
away as if to some dreary quarry, or wholesale manu- 
factory of tomb-stones in their first rough outline and 
raw condition of vain-glory. After proceeding some- 
thing less than two Irish miles through these winding 
walls, varied with nothing whatever, beyond the 
different sizes and uncouth shapes of the component 
parts — craggy stones and rifts of rock—you at length 
arrive at a little elevation of the road, where you first 
descry the grim, grey, grisly, hard-favoured ruins of 
Corcumroe Abbey. In no guide-book, or hand-book, 
or tourist-book, are you likely to find a word about this 
strange, battered, pale, gigantic, stony Scarecrow of i 
something once majestic. 

Over the nearest wall of loose lime-rock, you look 
across a sort of enclosure or field, the chief produce of ( 
which is evidently a great crop of stones. There are 
as many large stones as patches of grass, and often 
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covering as much space. The enclosure has a motle 
hoe of green and grey-white all over it ; and, on the 
whole, the grey-white predominates. The next enclosure 
beyond, has yet more stones, and less grass. The next 
again, is much larger, and like the last, except that it 
has one long, sprawling, ragged patch of green, the 
grass being mixed with short rushes and swamp, with 
here and there a little pool Beyond this is another 
much narrower field, entirely covered with stones and 
rough, flat, rocky fragments, terminated by another 
wall more compactly built, and twice as high as any of 
the rest — and within that last enclosure stand the ruins 
of the Abbey of Corcumroe. It is no slight task to 
make your way there. 

A traveller in Ireland, who wishes, or is obliged, to 
betake himself across several of these sort of walled 
enclosures, invariably begins by clambering over them: 
it is quite in the natural order of things to do so ; but 
after a time, he becomes better instructed by the 
example of the Irish principle of action in this district. 
When they come to a wall of these loose stones, they 
just pull down a big hole — and walk through. The 
process is not without its dangers, in the way of broken 
knees and pounded toes ; you need not, however, con- 
cern yourself about piling them up again in their 
place, as nobody minds such things in these parts. Nor 
can this plan be adopted in every case, except with the 
higher range of stones, the lower and middle ones being 
generally too heavy and straggling. The last wall of the 
enclosures already spoken of, was also inaccessible by such 
means, as it was composed almost entirely of large 
masses, and packed and fitted together much closer 
than any of the rest. It therefore had to be scaled. 
There was no other way of reaching the Abbey ; and 
the task was not difficult, owing to the number of pro- 
tuberances ; besides this, in one particular place there 
were direct and intentional assistances of this kind. 
Nearly in front of this part of the wall was a rough- 
hewn slab of a tomb, bearing the following inscription, 
the poet mortem ambition of which appears sadly at 
variance with its " fate of utter obscurity : — " Patt 
McCarthy — for him, and Posterity." 

After passing the swampy field— plashing through 
the slushes and rushes, or leaping from stone to stone 
—then the grey, rooky enclosure— and lastly, surmount- 
ing the high wall— you have at last the rare privilege of 
approaching the most unpicturesque, unromantic, and 
uninviting ruin that could possibly be conceived. The 
beauty of Corcumroe Abbey is its matchless ugliness. 
There is no sort of invention in our account of it. 
Isolated, unknown, set aside from the rest of the world 
in a desert of old stones, the place does exist as here 
set down ; and though nobody goes to see it, the name 
is nevertheless discoverable in some few maps of Ireland 
—the map published by Charles Knight, being one of 
these few instances. The writer of this only heard of it 
by accident, in consequence of a traveller losing his 
way to Bathbourney, who came "all unawares" upon 
the strange ruin, to his pale confusion ;— by whose 
^coherencies about it, the hearer aforesaid confesses to 
have been inspired to make this sore-footed pilgrimage. 

Corcumroe presents the appearance of some old, 
battered, hollow-eyed fossil remains of a sort of colossal 
beast or giant-monster, wearing, as in mockery, a poor 
scanty rag of ivy-mantle upon one ridgy shoulder ; and 
standing up, as it does, so grim and grey amidst all 
these grey stones— and stony fields— end loose walls- 
it gives one the impression of an abortive annihilation 
—a thing that was about to be abolished from the 
earth's surface, but that the process failed midway— and 
it remained as a grotesque old spectral petrifaction. 

The interior is not more inviting. You pass over 
heaps of human bones, and gravestones, and partition 
walls, all broken up and pounded down together, and 
lying like masses of wreck, and rubbish, and death-lum- 



ber; and quantities of dry sea-weed and sea-shells are 
mingled with the stones and the bones— remnants of 
fish, and of men not drowned ; therefore, the fish must 
have been drowned (as they would term it) by being 
cast upon dry land. But how up here) Some tempest 
from the Atlantic must have driven them before it, as the 
distance is not many miles, and then left them here to 
flap, and gasp, and stare amid these hard and hopeless 
ruins. Bones of all the limbs of mortal men, whole and 
in fragments, of all shapes and sizes, were to be seen in 
profusion; — skulls, half full of water, with many-legged 
creatures swimming about in them, round and round, 
at play; other skulls, with weeds growing in them and 
wild flowers flourishing out of the eye-holes, and a tuft 
of bright green moss in the lower jaw. At the extremity 
of one division of the interior, on climbing up through 
a broken vault, you suddenly descry upon a deep ledge 
beneath a large arched window aperture, a heap of 
skulls piled up together, all with their hollow faces 
turned the same way, and looking directly towards the 
place where yoa ascend— hundreds of great, black, hol- 
low eyeholes, all staring darkness at you. It is terrible 
— the first impression, something dismaying to the 
imagination, and confoundingthe will, so that you can 
neither advance nor retire. Ton expect some ghastly 
chorus to burst upon your ear. The next thing of 
which you become conscious, is the continuous and 
pregnant silence. A weed, or a tassel of long grass, 
rustles and whispers from the walls above — or a few 
crumbs and a little dry dust or mortar, fall down near 
you, causing you to gaze round, yet see nothing— and then, 
again, the silence and creeping progress of deathly time ! 

My car-driver now came to join me. After securing 
the horse and car (an easy task enough In such a place) 
he had slowly followed across the enclosure, but re- 
mained sitting upon the top of the high wall a few 
minutes. He then ventured down, and came walking 
on tiptoe into the ruins. Presently he emerged in his 
ascent through a broken stair from below, and ap- 
proached me, holding his breath. Solitary investigations 
and musings were now at an end. There was no shak- 
ing him off. He was evidently afraid to leave me, and 
every now and then appeared to utter an inward prayer. 

The only tomb in any state of preservation, worthy of 
particular notice, is the family tomb of O'Loughlin, 
King of Burren. Beneath it, at the right hand side, in 
a hollow recess, like a trough, under a very acute-angled 
arch, lies a gaunt stone figure at full length, very 
rudely carved. It purports to be the effigy of Connor 
O'Loughlin, Prince of Burren. Nothing further is said 
upon the stone ; a fax more dignified proceeding, under 
the circumstances, than that of poor Mr. Patt McCarthy, 
outside the high wall. The face of the effigy of the 
Prince of Burren is nearly all worn away — flat and fea- 
tureless—but the features appearing to have been large 
and long rather than prominent. A skull from among 
the wrecks above had rolled down into the recess. I 
took it up, and handed it to the young carman. He 
received it very reverentially— gazed down at it a little 
while in silence ; and then said, in a devout tone, " A 
thick skull— the Lord be praised !° I suppose there 
was some connexion of ideas in his mind ; at all events, 
he said it with great reverence. 

Two old rooks appear to have a sort of home in the 
ragged, sapless ivy on the upper part of the ruins, and 
are even believed to sleep there every night. It is also 
affirmed that sheep are sometimes to be seen near the 
walls, cropping such grass and weed as they can find. 
The Abbey is surrounded by huge fragments of rock, 
as you bend your gaze below ;— and, looking upward, a 
few small patches of green field and brown arable land 
are visible, here and there ; while huge mountains of 
grey stones, in a wide and forbidding circle, enclose the 
spectral ruins of Corcumroe in their bleak and barren 
embrace. 
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;as it should be. 

BI BDWAKD YOUL. 
I. 

Is this as it should be f 
Wolf of Stomach ! Wealth is fed ; 
Biches miss no daily bread. 
Tooth of Winter I Woollen stuff 
Yields to riches warmth enough. 
But the poor say, in their sorrow, 
Eat to-day, but crave to-morrow : 
And tbs poor say, Garments old 
Give free trespass to the cold. 

Is this as it should bet 
Fount of learning 1 At thy brink 
Willing wealth may stay and drink : 
But the poor man may not learn, 
When he has his bread to earn, 
Weary limbs make weary brain ; 
He may scanty knowledge gain ; 
But must plod, and plod, and plod, 
Till he yields him to the sod. 

Is this as it should bet 
Scorner of a poor estate, 
Sit in chambers of the great ; 
Give God thanks that thou hast dined : 
Famine moaneth on the wind. 
Thou art warmly wrapped and fed ; 
Shivering thousands beg their bread * 
For thy fulness maketh scant, 
Hoarding that which others want. 

Is this as it should bet 

u II. 

This is as it should be. 
Sturdy arm, and stout of heart* ) 
In the labour bear thy part. 
Whether thou be rich or poor, v •.*>- 
Do thy share, and do no more. 
For his portion, rightly done, . .,' '" 
Gives to each, beneath the sun, ' • 
All that he has right to ask— 
'Shamed to reap another's task. 

This is as it should be. 
Work, but never be deprived 
Of the honey thou hast hived, 
Save for change, of equal worth, 
Of the wealth of this fair earth. 
Eat no bread thou hast not won ; 
Give not, but for labour done : 
Bid, or high, or low, go toil, 
Aa thou dost, on common soil. 

This is as it should be. 
Guerdon— for the good deed wrought ; 
For the bloodless fight well fought. 
Guerdon—when the strife is o'er, 
And strong arm can toil no more. 
But, till reverend age succeeds 
To its rest from daily deeds, / 

Let the general voice demand 
Equal toil of every hand. 

This is as it should be. 
Yield unto the common weal 
Bightral wage for daily meal ; 
Nor make question of thy lot :— 
One may have what thou hast not: 
Have enough ;— if he hath more, 
He is rich, nor art thou poor; 
Thon art rich in thy degree, 
And as good a man as he. 

This is as it should be. 



COMMON LODGING-HOUSES, AND A MODEL 
LODGING-HOUSE FOB THE POOR. 

It has long been notorious that the common lodging- 
houses in London, and in other large cities, for the 
itinerant poor, are of the most wretched and contami- 
nating description. They are generally situated in 
densely populated neighbourhoods : small, ill-ventilated, 
filthy, and crowded to suffocation, they engender, dis- 
ease of the most virulent kinds ; the poisonous miasma 
of which, wafted upon every breeze, is carried into the 
dwellings of the rich as well as of the poor, spreading 
death and desolation all around ; as witness the follow- 
ing incident which occurred in London only the other 
day: — 

" Death from Impure Air.— An inquest wu held on Thursday 
by Mr. Payne, city coroner, at the Red Lion, Shoe-lane, on the 
body of a man unknown, who died suddenly in a common lodging- 
house, in Field-lane, Holborn. The deceased, it appeared, had 
occupied a bed in the lodging-house, 26, Field-lane, for which he 
paid fburpence. per night, for the last three months. On Friday 
night he returned to Ids lodging about six o'clock, and complained 
of a pain across the loins. He went early to bed, and during the 
night he was heard to laugh hysterically, and in the morning was 
found a corpse. The only 'property* found upon him was four 
duplicates, in a tin boa, and a halfpenny. Dr. J. Lynch said that, 
on going into the room he found a very offensive smell of animal 
exhalations, as if there had been several persons sleeping in it He 
stooped down at the first bed, and found the body of the deceased. 
He bled him, and a rery small quantity of blood, like treacle, 
flowed. On looking round the room he saw quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the death ; the room could not give, under any circum- 
stances, healthful accommodation to one individual, much less to 
four, who had been sleeping in the same apartment. The fire-place 
was blocked up, and every means had been taken to prevent a free 
current of air in the apartment Many of these lodging-houses were 
built over cesspools, and the impure air breathed In the confined 
apartments had Just the same effect upon the vital parts as to- 
haling the noxious vapour of burning charcoal. The man might 
probably have been affected with lumbago, but he died in a fit, no 
doubt caused by breathing impure ah. He had no hesitation in 
saying that death in the present case was accelerated by want of 
proper ventilation. Dr. Lynch, at considerable length, gave a 
most painful description of the wretched hovels where the poor 
creatures paid for night's lodgings in the vicinity of Smithfield and 
Field-lane. In some of them eight or nine persons slept where 
accommodation was afforded for only two. Referring to the 
health of the people inhabiting courts, Dr. Lynch said it was a 
well-known fact that out of 100,000 children born, 90,000 died 
solely from inhaling impure air. Fever is constantly breaking out 
in these houses, and the worst is that it is spread throughout the 
community by the inmates constantly removing from one part of 
the metropolis to the other. After some further remarks, the jury 
returned a verdict that the deceased died from natural causes, 
accelerated by the want of pure ventilation, the Jury at the same 
time requesting that the attention of the authorities be drawn to 
the subject so that there may be proper supervision over lodging- 
houses.*' 

These lodging-houses are also the prolific hot-beds and 
the nurseries for every species of wickedness and crime ; 
yet the poor, from dire necessity, are compelled to use 
them, and to pay for their filthy, abominable, and dan- 
gerous accommodation, a price very far exceeding what 
might afford them decent, and in their circumstances, 
comfortable lodgings. 

Efforts have long been in operation, and in opera- 
tion successfully, to raise the industrious working classes 
to a proper estimate of themselves, and to improve their 
moral, intellectual, and physical condition. That great 
work is going on prosperously and to prosper. 

But the poor, the very poor— the wandering, half- 
naked, diseased and friendless outcasts, of which there 
are always many thousands in London, and tens of thou- 
sands throughout the kingdom— are still neglected ; they 
are constantly prowling on our streets, picking up a 
mean, a criminal, and a precarious living; and when 
evening comes, without sympathy, without hope, without 
the means of instruction and improvement open to 
others, they have nowhere to hide their miserable 
bodies, and their aching hearts, but in those dens of 
infamy, the common lodging-houses. 

For the sake of humanity something ought to be 
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done for the miserable itinerant poor ; for the flake of 
the community at large something most be done : and 
in the hope that William flown?, the friend of the 
poor, will give this article a place in his journal, I call 
attention to a plan which will cut at the root of the 
evil, if extensively copied and improved upon, namely — 

THS MODEL LODGIXQ-HOUSB FOB THH POOB, just fitted Up 

by private beneficence, but which is to be self-support- 
ing, and which is now in operation in Glasshouse-yard, 
Lower East Smithfield, near the London Dock gates. 

This most interesting establishment is of consi- 
derable extent, the buildings forming a quadrangle, 
inclosing a court or square. In the centre of this 
square stands a high pillar, supporting a large gas-lamp, 
which sheds a brilliant light all over the place. Passing 
from the outside through the buildings in the front, 
which constitute the offices, the rooms for servants, and 
store-rooms, you enter the square. 

On the left-hand side is a long building, divided by a 
brick partition about one-third from the end. The 
smaller section of this building is the kitchen, in which 
is all the needful apparatus for cooking small articles of 
food, providing tea, coffee, etc. The larger section is 
the hall, for the inmates to occupy till they retire to 
their beds. This spacious hall is furnished with long 
tables, benches, a good fire, and gas-lights. It is in- 
tended to supply the lodgers also with a few useful 
books and pamphlets. There is a small window in the 
partition- wall, between the hall and the kitchen, through 
which the inmates are served with tea, coffee, bread, or 
any small cooked articles of food they can afford to buy. 
The very lowest prices are charged, but they are not 
solicited to buy anything ; they may fetch in their own 
food, and do just as they please. 

On the right-hand side of the square is another long 
building, divided into two wards by a brick partition. 
One ward, containing nearly one hundred beds, is for 
men and boys ; the other ward, containing about forty- 
five beds, is for women and girls. These wards are 
fitted up with petes, exactly like a church or chapel, 
with passages between them. Strong laths, at mode- 
rate distances, are placed across each pew, about a 
foot from the floor, and to within two feet from the 
outer end ; on these laths are placed the mattrass and 
bed-clothes ; thus each pew forms a separate and com- 
fortable bed, with a place for a seat at the entrance ; 
and a thorough draught, sweeping under the whole, 
carries all noxious air upwards. 

There are large fire-places in the sleeping-wards, and 
gas-lamps, to be used as occasion may require, with 
regular and careful servants to secure the order and 
safety of the whole. 

In the centre of the ceiling, running right across 
both wards into a flue at the end of the building, is a 
funnel, or spout, in size eighteen inches each way, 
covered over from underneath with thin canvass, to re- 
ceive and carry away any bad air as it ascends. 

There are all sorts of conveniences, under proper 
regulations ; water-tanks, etc., erected on the further side 
of. the square, the whole forming a complete economi- 
cal and comfortable dwelling for the itinerant poor, the 
charge for lodgings being only twopsnck per night 
One hundred per cent less than the common lodging ; 
for accommodation — two hundred per cent better at 
the very least 

Anticipating that this model establishment (and all 
others like it, after the first outlay) will support itself, 
subscriptions are no*, required ; but tickets will be 
issued at the prices of twopence and one penny, to 
those who wish to purchase them for the purpose of 
giving away to the poor in the streets, instead of money. 
These tickets will be always available : the twopenny 
ticket will pay for a bed; the penny ticket a loaf, a little 
coffee, or some other small article of food, at the lodging- 
house, as the bearer may require. 



It is hoped that occasionally suitable addresses may 
be delivered to the inmates in their halls, by which 
means their consciences and hearts may be reached, so 
as to inspire with hope and encouragement for time and 
for eternity. Who can tell what may be the result — 
the amount of good that may thus be accomplished 1 

To Mr. Robert Bowie, surgeon, the originator of the 
baths and wash-houses for the poor in the same locality, 
the indefatigable friend of the very poor, belongs the 
honour of originating also this model lodging-house for 
the poor. The munificence of a yet nameless bene- 
factor has furnished the means to set the good work a 
going. May the blessing of the poor rest on these phi- 
lanthropists, and the approbation of God be their rich 
reward. Ajugo. 



TWO SCBNES ON THE DANUBE. 

BT HAH8 OHRISTIAM ANDBBSXH. 

(Translated by Mary Howitt.) 
To-day is Sunday. 

It is Sunday in the calendar ; it is Sunday in God's 
beautiful nature 1 Let us go out into the hills toward 
Mehadia, the most delightfully situated of all the 
watering-places of Hungary. What a mass of flowers 
are in bloom in the tall green grass ! What gushes of 
sunshine upon the wood-covered sides of the hills 1 
The air is blue and transparent To-day it is Sunday, 
and therefore all the people whom we meet are in 
holiday attire. The smooth, black, plaited hair of the 
girls is adorned with real flowers; with a spray of 
laburnum, or a dark red carnation ; the white chemise 
sleeves are embroidered with green and red; the petti- 
coat resembles a deep fringe of red, blue, and yellow : 
even the old grandmother is dressed in fringe, and 
wears a flower in her white linen head-band. Young 
men and boys have roses in their hate .the very least 
is arrayed in his best, and looks splendid his short 
shirt hangs outside his dark-coloured breeches ; a spray 
of laburnum is wreathed round his large hat, which 
soon half buries his eyes. Yes, it is Sunday to-day 1 

What a solitude there is in these hills 1 Life and 
health gush in water out of these springs; music 
resounds from the stately, large pump-room; the 
nightingale sings in the clear sunshine, among the 
fragrant trees, where the wild vines climb from branch 
to branch. 

Thou wonderful nature ! to me the best, the holiest 
of churches 1 In the midst of thee my heart tells me 
that " this day is Sunday t" 

We are again in Orsova. The brass ball upon the 
church-tower shines in the sun : the door is open. How 
solitary it is within. The priest stands in his robes 
and lifts up his voice ; it is Father Adam ; little Anto- 
nius kneels before him, and swings to and fro the 
censer ; the elder boy, Hieronymus, has his place in the 
middle of the church, and represents the whole Arme- 
nian congregation. 

In front of the church, in the market-place, where the 
lime-trees are in blossom, there is a great dance of 
young and old. In the middle of the circle stand the 
musicians; one blows the bag-pipe, the other scrapes 
the fiddle. The circle twists itself first to the right, 
then to the left Everybody is in their utmost gran- 
deur, with fringe, flowers, and bare feet To-day it 
is Sunday ! 

Several little lads run about in nothing but a shirt; 
upon their heads, however, they wear a large man's 
hat, and in the hat a flower. Official people, gentlemen 
and ladies all dressed In the fashion of Vienna, walk 
about to look at the people, the dancing people. The 
red evening sun illumines the white church tower, the 
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amber-coloured Danube, and the wood-crowned moun- 
tains of Servia : may it shine also in my song when 
I sing of it I How beautiful and animated ! How 
fresh and peculiar ! Everything indicates a holiday. 
Everything shows that to-day is Sunday t 

At Drxhoova. 

About sunset I walked alone in the wood near the 
little town, where I fell in with some gipseys who had 
encamped round a fire for the night When I returned 
back through the wood I saw a handsome peasant-lad 
standing among the bushes, who bade me good evening, 
in German, I asked him if this were his native tongue ; 
he replied in the negative, and told me that he com- 
monly spoke in the Wallacian language, but that he 
had learned German in the school To judge by his 
dress he appeared very poor; but everything that he 
wore was so clean; his hair so smoothly combed; his 
eyes beamed with such an expression of happiness; 
there was something so thoughtful and so good in his 
countenance, as I rarely have seen in a child before. I 
asked him if he were intended for a soldier, and he 
replied, " Yea, we are all of us soldiers here ; but I wish 
to be an officer, and therefore I learn everything that 
I can." There was a something in his whole manner 
so innocent, bo noble, that actually, if I had been rich, 
I would have adopted that boy. I told him that he 
certainly must be an officer; and that no doubt he 
would be one if he only zealously strove after it, and put 
his trust in God. 

In reply to my question, whether he knew where 
Denmark was, he thought with himself for some time, 
and then said, " I fancy it is a long way from here — 
near Hamburg. 1 * 

I could not give an alms to this boy; he seemed too 
noble to receive charity; I asked him, therefore, to 
gather me a few flowers; he ran away readily, and soon 

fthered me a beautiful nosegay. I took and said 
shall buy these "flowers. In that way he received 
payment; he blushed deeply, and thanked me sweetly. 
He told me that his name was Adam Marco. I took 
one of my cards out of my pocket, and gave it to him, 
saying, " Some day, when you are an officer, and per- 
haps may come to Denmark, then inquire for me, and 
your happiness will give me great pleasure. Be indus- 
trious, and put your trust in God ! There is no knowing 
what may happen." 

Never did any unknown child ever make such a 
strong impression on me at the first meeting, as did 
this. His noble deportment, his thoughtful innocent 
countenance, were his best patent of nobility. He must 
become an officer; and I will do my little towards it; 
committing it, it is true, to the hand of chance. And 
here I make my bow to every noble, rich, Hungarian 
lady, who, by any chance, may read this book, and who 
perhaps, for the " Improvisatore w and "The Fiddler," 
may have a kindly thought ; the poet beseeches of her— 
or if he have, unknown to himself, a wealthy friend in 
Hungary, or in Wallachia, he beseeches also of him— 
" To think of Adam Marco in Drenoova, and to help 
your little countryman forward, if he deserve it 1" 



Ifterarg "Notices 

Tales from the German of Heinrieh Zschohke. By 
Pabki Godwi*. Wiley, and Putnam, London. 

This is an English edition of an American work, and 
forms one volume of Wiley and Putnam's Library of 
Choice Heading— a library which contains American 
reprints of some of the choicest works of the age. This 
volume, which appears to be an experiment with the 



American public of the popularity of Zschokke's tales, 
contains only five out of the fifty— or a tithe of the 
whole— The Fool of the XlXth. Century, Harmonius, 
Jack Straw, Floretta, and the Adventures of New 
Year's Eve, one of the pleasantest stories ever told. 
They may be regarded as a very fair specimen of the 
manner of an author, who 1b deservedly the most 
popular writer of short stories in Germany, many of 
them having reached their fortieth edition. Zschokke's 
history is very interesting; and short as our space is, 
we will extract one little circumstance from the few 
words which the compiler very pleasantly writes M about 
the author. 1 ' 

M Zschokke was neatly troubled with religious misgivings. 
He tried to read and reason these down ; he found a temporary 
support in the philosophy of Kant; bnt it was all in vain. Only 
after he had engaged earnestly in patriotic exertion ; only after 
he gave himself to deeds of active benevolence, did these dis- 
tressing feelings leave him, and the Gospel of Christ reveal 
itself to his mind as a Divine truth. He passed from the dark 
and tempestuous abyss in which he had floated, up into the 
serene heaven of a living faith, not through the narrow gateway 
of a wretched logic, but along the broad and beautiful road of 
actual work. When he ceased to wrestle with the grim spectres 
of the imagination, and addressed himself with tine manly 
earnestness to the great business of life, he found peace,** 

The Jewish Faith, By Gracb Aovtlab. London: 
Groombridge and Sons. 1846. 
No one could read this volume without advantage to 
his religious spirit and all its sincere emotions, however 
he might differ from it in religious doctrine. It is 
addressed to the youth of the Jewish faith, and to them 
will be a most valuable gift ; but scarcely less so to all 
of us. It is strongly suggestive of the Divine hope 
which carries our imaginations onward to the period 
when there shall be "One fold and one Shepherd." We 
see in it how the grand, simple faith of the ancient 
people of God is unfolding itself in the light of ad- 
vancing intelligence ; how all that was understood by 
them in their first ages as temporal, is becoming 
spiritual ; all that was exclusive, widening out into 
universality; how they are reading their Law and their 
Prophets in the spirit of Him who "revealed the 
Father** to us; and who in emphatic words declared 
that He came "not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.* 
While enlightened Judaism thus advances, we see in 
the progress of events the spirit of Christianity purity* j 
ing the doctrines adopted by its professors, extermi- 
nating the dark errors of the times of persecution and 
hatred, and leading us to acknowledge in the Jew the 
original possessor of the truth on which our own faith 
is founded — the Unity of God, in contradistinction to 
the Polytheism of every other people. The Jew is the 
labourer " who has borne the burden and heat of the 
day ;" we have known this long, but we are now begin- 
ning to fed it ; and it leads us on to a perception of 
the poetry and pathos which Burround that peculiar 
race, scattered over all the earth, yet preserving their 
nationality : acknowledging the hand of God and the 
fulfilment of prophecy in their temporary degradation; 
mourning it as they did in the days of old by the 
waters of Babylon, and looking forward with perfect 
faith to their final restoration to their ancient heritage. 

The Students Manual By B. Haekisoh Black, LL J). 
London: Longman. 

This vocabulary of English words derived from the 
Greek, is an extremely useful and carefully compiled 
little volume. We recommend it to every intelligent 
student of the English tongue, who 1b not a classical 
scholar ; and we would particularly bring it under the 
notice of such as form libraries for the people, where it 
cannot fail of a due appreciation. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OP PACTS AST) OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all clashes— -be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with all— Eos. 



People 9 * Ootteyet.— The question of popular education goes 
on vigorously developing itself through practical demonstration. 
Mechanics* Institutes were a noble invention in their day, and to 
Dr. Birkbeck we are greatly indebted for their establishment. 
But they originated in tne bran new days of the politico-economic 
seal : in the days of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and of the Penny Magazine. It was a day when 
people fancied themselves become all at once wise ; and their 
wisdom consisted in exalting the intellect and the exact sciences, 
at the expense of the sentiments, and of poetry. Man was 
regarded rather at a curious machine, capable of being educated 
into the performance of many curious mechanic processes. He 
was to be developed bv science, and accomplished by lectures. 
The new matter-of-fact llluminati forgot that it was not by precise 
forms of instruction, and by the bare hard rules of the schools, 
that the very greatest men of all ages had been made what they 
were. They forgot how much was owing to native genius, and 
how much even such men as Milton and Bacon owed to the 
profound reflections of their retired hours. They undertook, 
therefore, too much. All was to be achieved by training, and 
nothing left to the impulses and cogitations of the great inven- 
tive faculty within. 

Old legends, old nursery stories, old tastes for the works and 
embellishments of the middle ages, were regarded with scorn. 
We were all of us to be much wiser than our fathers, and heartily 
to despise the teachings of our childhood. This state of things 
had its day. Little Red Riding Hood was sent to the wolf, and 
Wordsworth voted ridiculous ; but this philosophy soon began 
to mil, for it was found, spite of chemistry and Adam Smith, 
that we had fancy as well at reason, and sentiment as well as 
a faculty for knowledge ; and every part of our nature would 
have its food, or the creature grew into something more like a 
Frankenstein than a man. 

Mechanics* Institutes, therefore, failed to draw mechanics ; 
and lectures were voted by many of them a bore. This was 
attributed to their ignorance, which would require long years to 
•jVcar out But years went on, and the mechanics did not mend 
^n this respect It was found, however, that where libraries 
were opened, thither they flocked : but they flocked there, not 
to read books of science, but of poetry and general literature. 
To correct this wretched bias, as it was called, the books for 
these libraries were selected by the committees with more than 
ordinary care. Works of science were made prominent ; works 
of fiction, or poetry, or of * piquant character of any kind, were 
rendered scarce. The mechanics kicked hard at this, but were 
told they did not know what was for their good. They stared, 
and feu themselves patronized. To gratify their depraved 
taste for such works as Scott's Novels, Martineau's Tales of 
Political Economy, instead of Political Economy itself, Cobbett's 
History of the Reformation, and Howitfs History of Priest- 
craft, the working people soon withdrew, and formed book 
associations after their own fancy. They had, poor souls, enough 
of mechanical art and dry calculations during the day ; at their 
evening reading they sought, naturally enough, relaxation. 

la the mean time the Mechanics* Institutes, so called, were not 
left empty. Into these swarmed a class that had already laid in 
a good substratum of general knowledge, the clerks and assistants 
in shops, who wanted to follow out a more complete study of 
some particular art or science. For them these institutions were 
the true schools ; less fatigued with dailv labour, and having op- 
portunities for occasional reading in the departments of aesthetics, 
they found the lecture-room ana the library of science just the 
things they needed. By this process Mechanics' Institutes have 
not changed their nature, but have great need to change their 
name. They are no longer the resort of mechanics : they are 
excellent colleges for the middle classes. It is only necessary 
that the? should do as many, perceiving the misnomer, are J 



already doing— abandoning the delusive name of Mechanics' 
Institute, ana taking that of the Athenaeum ; as in Manchester, 
in Warwick, and, last week, in Sheffield. The result of this 
movement in Sheffield is a brilliant proof of the ripeness of the 
time for the change. There 1000/. was' subscribed on the spot 
for this object 

In the mean time the people have put forth a newphasis. 
Having indulged their desire for psychological food in their 
own way— having revelled amongst romances, poets, travellers, 
and cavillers— thev have come, many of them, to shew the 
very tastes that they at first appeared destitute of: a taste 
for art, for science, for classics, for physics, and even meta- 
physics. We open our eyes, and see that the mistake lay in 
ourselves ; that we wanted them to be men while they were 
but children in the realms of mind. We wanted to invert the 
order of nature, and nature would not be overruled. Now the 
intellectual man is grown up, and displays intellectual appetites, 
in accordance with it. 



and will have food 

To suit the various tastes of the various stages of mental 
growth, therefore, men wise to discern the signs of the times, have 
set up a new species of school— the People's College. In this col- 
lege each man can suit himself. He can hammer at the lower 
elements, or he can aim at tuition of the highest kind : he can 
read Homer or solve Euclid. These are the true People's Schools ; 
and many elements of these schools are comprehended in some 
of the still so-called Mechanics' Institutes, which have moulded 
themselves insensibly to the needs of the age. Others, as we 
are informed by a correspondent is the case in that at Stockport, 
still keep on tne old mechanical way. Where the so-called 
Mechanics' Institute resolves itself into a People's College, it 
would be well to take the name ; where it does not, the people 
themselves should set on and establish such a college, for it 
is by no means necessary that such a college should wait to be 
set by some spirited individual, as by Mr. Bailey, at Sheffield, 
or by a spirited subscription of the middle classes, as at Not- 
tingham. The people can, and should, by subscriptions amongst 
themselves, establish People's Colleges. It is by these weekly 
payments that these colleges must be maintained; and, therefore, 
these weekly payments will, in their hands as well as in others, 
hire rooms, and pay masters. 

There is another view as regards these colleges, which should 
be well considered. In a very large town, as in London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, or Birmingham, what is one Mechanics' 
Institute, or one People's College P The people — for we are 
fast ceasing to deal with class distinctions in these matters, and 
claim the best of educations for all— the people are, in a very 
large city, diffused all over it, and cannot, in their few weary 
hours of evening, undertake to reach some one distant location. 
No! in every neighbourhood there should be a school with its 
library, where the working man of that district can go and 
study what branch of literature or art he particularly prefers. 
It is not necessary that such sehool should have porphyry steps 
or marble columns. Let it be as humble as it will, but let the 
subscriptions of the rich and the subscriptions of the poor 
mingle to make knowledge accessible. Such large towns as I 
have mentioned should have their half-doien people's schools. 

The time will come when the people, all educated in their 
youth, will not so much need classes or reading-rooms and 
lectures ; but while we have a race of men grown, and a race 
of youths growing, who had not in their boyhood this prelimi- 
nary tuition, and now most praiseworthily seek it for themselves, 
let the academical roof rise in each locality, so that all may 
reach it. 

And is it not a shame that in Londow there is no People's 
College P Is it not a shame that there are not a score 
scattered over its vast surface P Let the men of London reflect 
on this ; and let them reflect further. Out of the toiling order 
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have risen men of distinguished genius, who naturally seek to 
live by their genius. Such men m Thomas Cooper, as William 
Thorn, as Jonn Crichley Prince. For these, as for any man, 
literature is a delusive snare, a broken reed. They lean on it, 
and are pierced through the hand, and too often through the 
heart, fiat is there not in the management or the teaching of 
some department of a People's College a sure and honourable 
avocation for such men P Is it not in such institutions that 
they can usefully exercise their talents, and find a happy asylum 
from the storms of life while they are labouring in the noblest 
field, that is, of the general instruction P How many men of 
genuine talent might, by the establishment of People's Colleges, 
find at once the legitimate exercise of their faculties, their true 
position in life. We shall pursue this idea ; #\nd we trust that 
many others will pursue it with us. 

Proceedings of the Co-operative Leap*.— In accordance with 
an announcement made through this journal a short time since, 
a public lecture on the "Sanatory Condition of the Metropolis 
and other large Towns'* was delivered on Monday evening, 
the 18th ult., by Mr. Thomas Beggs, of the "Metropolitan 
Working Classes Association," at the Central Hall of the Co- 
operative League, King's Arms-yard, Snow-hilL The talented 
lecturer treated his subject most ably, dearly showing that by 
far the larger amount or existing diseases arise from removable 
causes ; and that from improper ventilation, want of cleanliness, 
and other prolific sources of pestilence, the natural period of 
human life is almost incredibly shortened.- The facte thus proved 
were illustrated by diagrams. The lecture concluded at about 
half-past ten, and Mr. Beggs was expected to resume his subject 
on the following Monday. A public meeting was also held 
at the above Hall on Wednesday, the 20th ult, Goodwyn 
Barmby in the chair, who set forth the advantages of co-opera- 
tion in an eloquent speech, which was followed By various reso- 
lutions, spoken to try Messrs. Richardson, Slaney, Ainger, 
Henry, and Mr. Lane, from America. 

«K A lecture was given at this place on Monday, the 25th ult, 
by Mr. Joseph Bentley, of the " Metropolitan Working Classes 
Association. 6 Subject— tt The Laws of Health." Thelecturet 
enumerated the following as the tit necessaries of life:— Pure 
air, light, pure water, pure and proper food, exercise and re- 
creation, and proper temperature; and showed very clearl) 
that on a due supply of all these depends the healthy and vigo- 
rous development of the human body. He then proceeded to 
illustrate the process of digestion, of the circulation of the 
blood, 4c ; ana finally dwelt with much emphasis on the neces- 
sity of cleanliness. He stated that all the misery existing in 
Ireland, and also much of that existing elsewhere, was traceabh 
to ignorance as its source ; and concluded an eloquent address, 
by expressing a hope, that the efforts that are now being made 
by various societies would result in the universal diffusion of 
intelligence and happiness. 

The formation of a larsre library has been resolved on by tht 
League, and many books have been already presented} several 
from the Working Classes Association. 

Project of a Rotcoe Club and Liverpool Atkcnatm. — Our 
space this week does not permit us the pleasure of giving at 
large the very interesting letter of (bdntut, announcing the 
above project by a number of young men, on the principle of 
the Whittington Qub. The account of Qtaniut also of the 
Picture Exhibition in Post-office Place, where the terms of 
admission were twopence each, and catalogues one penny, de- 
serves the widest record and general imitation. At this, a fine 
sign of the times, numbers of the working classes were seen with 
their families earnestly and quietly seeking the gratification of 
their intellectual taste. 

Sarh doting Movement.— We learn from an obliging cor- 
respondent, with the highest satisfaction, that the merchant* 
ana shopkeepers of Stirling have come forward and resolved to 
close their shops and warehouses at eight in the evening. This 
is an example which will not be lost on other towns; nor, we 
are persuaded, on the young men themselves. The Stirling 
Observer expresses its confidence that they " will highly appre- 
ciate the boon conferred on them. Whether they wul establish 
a reading-room for themselves, or have one in connexion with 
the School of Arts, or whether thev will think of setting up a 
Mutual Instruction Society, time will show." 

Tithe*. — The remarks on this great question sent by J. S. S. 
meet our fullest approbation, but we must defer them till we 



can go fairly into it, and show the most mischievous working of 
the Tithe Commutation Act, which has doubled the tithe charm 
throughout the kingdom, and in many localities quadrupled it, 
besides giving a more permanent tenure to the imposition. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, ESQ., OF NORWICH. 

TnE admirable notice of Mr. Gurney, from the pen 
of one of his friends, which has appeared in the 
Norfolk News, as we are thus assured of its authenti- 
city, happily leaves us little to do except to present it in 
such a condensed form as is compatible with the limits 
of our Journal. 

Joseph John Gurnet was the representative of a 
family which, for nearly two centuries, had possessed 
such an influence in Norwich, that none of its members 
could have passed away entirely unfelt and unnoticed. 
But no one has exercised that influence more power- 
fully and beneficially than the lamented individual 
whose death has already been announced in our 
columns. Joseph John Gurney, the third son of John 
and Catherine Gurney, the sister of Priscilla Wakefield, 
was born in Earlham Hall, on the 2nd of August, 1788. 
A person of the same name, one of his ancestors, and a 
member of the Society of Friends, appears from the 
record of " The Sufferings of the People called Quakers," 
to have been a prisoner, with several others, in Nor- 
wich gaol, in the year 1683, for refusing to take an 
oath; and it is a remarkable fact that the Walter 
Bacon, of Earlham, who committed him, was at that 
time resident in the very hall which the descendants 
of the persecuted prisoner now occupy. The father of 
our lamented friend, an extensive dealer in hand-spun 
yarn, became subsequently a partner in the banking 
business, which had been established in Pitt-street in 
1775, and was afterwards brought to the present 
building. He was a man of peculiarly active mind and 
habits ; public-spirited and benevolent ; and his house 
at Earlham, to which he removed from Brammerton in 
1786. was the scene of almost unexampled hospitality. 
The superintendence and care of a family of eleven 
children devolved, however, almost entirely upon his 
wife, who was a woman of varied and superior excel- 
lences ; possessing an enlarged and well-cultivated 
mind, with a refined taste, and high-toned conscien- 
tiousness. As she died in 1792, her son Joseph was 
soon deprived of maternal care, and his yet infant 
years were committed to the intelligent and affection- 
ate training of his three elder sisters; one of whom, 
who still survives, supplied, as far as a sister could 
supply, a mother's place; and another of whom, the 
late Mrs. Fry, had probably no small degree of in- 
fluence in inspiring his mind with those principles 
which she herself afterwards so nobly carried out into 
beneficent practice. During the earlier years of this 
interesting family, true religion had not the controlling 
and sanctifying power over their minds which it had 
subsequently. They had not yet perceived the " vanity," 
nor experienced the " vexations" of the world ; their 
path was sunshine, and their atmosphere perfume ; and 
their literary tastes, their elegant accomplishments, 
and the rich hospitality of "the good man of the 
house," rendered Earlham Hall the attractive centre, in 
the midst of an extensive circle, to which gentry and 
nobility repaired, and where the late Duke of Gloucester 
was a welcome and a delighted visitor. 

Mr. Gurney 's education was conducted at home, and was 
then intrusted to the Ilev. J. n. Browne, a clergyman 
in Hingham, about twelve miles from Earlham ; it 
was subsequently matured at Oxford, where he had an 
excellent private tutor, in the Rev. John Rogers, a man 
of great and varied learning, and where he attended the 
lectures of the professors, and enjoyed many of the 
valuable privileges of the University, without becoming j 
a member of it, and without subscribing to the Thirty- | 
nine Articles. He had always a strong desire for ! 
knowledge, and great promptness and facility both in j 
its acquisition and impartation; and his classical, i 



mathematical, and general attainments, if they did not 
entitle him to the rank of first-rate scholarship, were 
highly respectable. He had an extensive acquaintance 
with the Hebrew and Syriac languages, as well as with 
classics, mathematics, and general science. Attached, 
even in early life, to Biblical studies, he had critically- 
read the Old and New Testaments in the original lan- 
guages, in the Syriac Peschito, and in the Latin vulgate, 
before he was twenty-two years of age; and he wa*s 
well acquainted with Rabbinical and Patristic writings ; 
but, what is best of all, his studies were not only 
pursued and perfected in early life, but all the intel- 
lectual wealth and power which they afforded were 
consecrated to the advancement of truth and piety in 
himself and others. Those who have been accustomed 
to observe his tall, erect, and manly form, and his 
countenance, which seemed the bright abode of com- 
bined intelligence and goodness, may easily conceive 
what must have been the attractive loveliness of his 
youth. He was then an object of great admiration and 
attachment to all his juvenile acquaintance; and when 
we consider the sweetness of his disposition, his social 
sympathies, and his bright worldly prospects, we may 
gratefully acknowledge that his preservation from the 
power of temptation was an evidence of Divine care and 
mercy. 

It 1b not surprising that the clerical tutorship by 
which he was trained, and that the ecclesiastical 
attractions of Oxford, should have produced in his 
mind some questioning respecting the system of 
Quakerism, and some bias towards the Established 
Church. This state of hesitation, however, did not 
long continue. 

It will be peculiarly gratifying to the great and 
useful body of Sunday-school teachers to be informed 
that some of his juvenile years were consecrated to that 
important work, chiefly for the purpose of instructing 
a class of young persons in scriptural religion ; and 
that some men of repqtation and usefulness, now in 
Norwich, were once children in his " first day" school. 
From that time forward, he was an enlightened and 
zealous advocate and labourer in the cause of popular 
education. The public school at Ackworth, as well as 
other schools belonging to the Society of Friends, 
received his attention and support ; and he composed, 
for the use of its pupils, " a plan of scriptural instruc- 
tion," which embraces a compendious system of scrip- 
ture history, doctrines, and duties. He was also a 
warm admirer and a liberal supporter of the British 
school system ; not only on account of its religious and 
unsectarian basis, but also on account of its efficient 
mode of communicating motruction. Many parts of 
the country, as well as of his own city, can bear witness 
to the liberality with which he assisted in the erection 
and maintenance of public schools. One of his latest 
acts was to attend the annual examination of the British 
School in Palace-street ; and it is now a peculiarly 
affecting remembrance that, at the close of the engage- 
ment, a map of England and Wales, which some of the 
boys had drawn out, was presented to him in the name 
of the school, as a testimony of the respect and grati- 
tude of the children. His affectionate heart was 
evidently delighted with the gift. He thanked them 
all most heartily ; and, alas ! for human plans and fore- 
sight, he kindly promised that all the boys should visit 
Earlham, some fine day in summer, when they might 
play in the plantation, and walk through the beautiful 
garden. " In that garden there is now a sepulchre ! w 

Having, in early life, Jjeen brought under the influ- 
ence of religion, he became desirous to be the means of 
imparting its instructions and blessings to others : and, 
therefore, after the usual preliminary proceedings, he 
became an acknowledged minister in the Society of 
Friends in the year 1818. By taking this step, he entered 
upon a more important course of labour and usefulness. 
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His ministry, notwithstanding its accordance with the 
principles and peculiarities of the Friends, was evan- 
gelical and influential in a high degree. The gifts of 
nature, the acquisitions of study, and, above all, the 
graces of the Divine Spirit, eminently qualified him to 
preach the word with unction, persuasiveness, and 
power. As the Friends distinguish between teaching 
and preaching, he could consistently make previous 
preparation for the former, and such discourses espe- 
cially were exceedingly clear, well arranged, and pecu- 
liarly adapted to the occasion and the auditory. The 
simplicity of his style, the appropriateness of his illus- 
trations ; the striking words which he occasionally intro- 
duced, the ease and gracefulness of his manner, and 
the deep and honest interest which he always manifested 
in the subject of his address, rendered him a most 
attractive and persuasive speaker; and whenever he 
rose on the platform, at our public meetings, every 
heart throbbed, and every eye sparkled in anticipation 
of his speech. 

His ministry, which rendered him in some degree a 
public character, had probably no little influence in 
prompting his connexion with public and general insti- 
tutions. It was his habit, however, when travelling 
for the authorized discharge of that ministry in his 
own church, to take the opportunity of going into 
general society, as the advocate and promoter of various 
religious and philanthropic objects. One of his earliest 
journeys, in discharge of his ministry, — undertaken 
in 1818, in company with his sister, Mrs. Fry, — was also 
devoted to an investigation of the state of the prisons in 
I Scotland and the north of England ; the results of 
which were given to the public, in a volume of well- 
selected facts, accompanied with wise and benevolent 
suggestions on the subject of prison discipline. A 
similar journey to Ireland was taken by the same 
parties in the spring of 1827, and an account of it was 
published by Mr. Gurney, in *' A Report addressed to 
the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ;" 
in which he recommends a course of prison discipline, 
the great objects of which are, " first, to prevent the 
criminal from growing worse ; and, secondly, if possible, 
to effect in his character a real improvement." upwards 
of forty prisons were visited by them, besides the 
principal lunatic asylums, infirmaries, houses of industry, 
and other establishments, for the relief of the most 
wretched part of that ever afflicted population. This 
visit was very interesting to him ; and, on his return, 
he related, in his own playful and humorous manner, 
several anecdotes respecting the salutations with which 
he was greeted by the warm-hearted Irish in some of 
the towns, when he was seen walking arm-in-arm with 
the priests, in making his visits of mercy; and also 
respecting the influence produced by the inspiring 
chaunt of Mrs. Fry's voice, in those religious meetings, 
at which both priests and people attended— an influence 
which was felt indeed not in Ireland only, nor in 
England only ; for when she was addressing a large 
company of orphans on the continent, one of the 
German princes in attendance was so wrought upon, 
that he cried aloud, " C'est le don de Dicu " — u This is 
the gift of God." The following sentence, which occurs 
towards the close of his report, though written twenty 
years ago, is a word in season even now : " Were the 
poor of Ireland, instead of being reduced by high rents, 
miserably low wages, uncertain tenure, and want of 
employment, to a condition of misery and disaffection 
— and, then, in the end, driven off the land in a state 
of despair — were they, instead of suffering all this op- 
pression, kindly treated, properly employed and remu- 
nerated, and encouraged to cultivate small portions of 
land, at a moderate rent, on their own account, there 
can be little question, that they would gradually 
become valuable members of the community, and 
would be as much bound to their superiors by the tie 



of gratitude, as they are now severed from them by ill- 
will and revenge." 

Mr. Gurney was an early and ardent advocate of the 
freedom of the slave, and the abolition of the detestable 
slave trade. In January, 1824, only a short time after 
his brother-in-law, Fowell Buxton, had brought the 
subject of colonial slavery before the House of Commons, 
Mr. Gurney was mainly instrumental in collecting a 
meeting in the Guildhall, where he delivered a speech, 
which he afterwards published, replete with sound 
argument, and warm-hearted philanthropy. The public 
mind in the city had been prepared for that meeting, 
by a visit paid from Thomas Clarkson a few days before 
it was held, whose conversation and addresses most 
thoroughly established and animated Mr. Gurney "s mind 
on the subject. At a county meeting, held in the 
Shirehall, in the October of the following year, at which 
the High Sheriff presided, the eloquence of Lord Suf- 
field, Buxton, and others, united with his own, not only 
in silencing the objections advanced by Lord Wode- 
house, but in obtaining a petition for " the immediate 
mitigation, and, with as little delay as possible, the 
final and entire abolition of British Colonial Slavery." 
And at another meeting of the inhabitants of Norwich, 
held in St. Andrew's Hall, a month afterwards, a society 
for the abolition of slavery was instituted, of which the 
Revds. Edward Day and John Alexander were associated 
with himself as secretaries. Before that year closed he 
was found advocating the same cause at a general 
meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society in Freemasons* 
Hall, London, at which Wilberforce, Brougham, Buxton, 
Mackintosh, Denman, and Lushington, were his asso- 
ciates. His speeches on these exciting topics, were a 
fine manifestation of gentlemanly courtesy and Chris- 
tian forbearance. They admirably combined the " sua- 
viler in modo," with the "fortiter 4n re /' and while 
his indignation burned against the atrocious system 
itself, he called no fire from heaven -upon either the 
mistaken or the guilty men by whom it was upheld. 
" While it is undoubtedly our Christian duty," says he, 
in his letters on the West Indies, " to avoid the least 
concession of principle on the subject of Slavery, the 
use of harsh epithets and violent language towards the 
slaveholder is not only objectionable in itself, but has 
often an injurious effect in arming them against our 
arguments, and of thus injuring the progress of our 
cause. I have, therefore, thought it best to observe 
towards them the terms and usages of Christian 
courtesy; and, I believe, there are many of these 
persons in the United States, who are increasingly 
disposed to enter upon a fair consideration of the 
subject." 

Fully agreeing in these sentiments, we are not to 
shut our eyes to the danger of courtesy being carried 
too far, and principles being endangered for the sake 
of peace or of persons. There is danger on the one 
side as well a* on the other : and we cannot but think 
that a plain boldness in telling slave-holders the real 
nature of their position, is much more likely to urge on 
the cause of truth and liberty, than being too delicate 
in our terms, lest slave-holders " arm themselves against 
our arguments." Slaveholders and the money-lenders 
of slaveholders, will never come over to a sense of the 
necessity of freeing their slaves of themselves. It is 
public opinion that must compel them, and public 
opinion must be raised to the right pitch by plain 
dealing and plain speaking. 

In this respect we think that Mr. Gurney would have 
propelled his own views far more effectually by a more 
decisive language and system of action. The mildness 
of his nature, however, dictated a different course. 

His volume of " Familiar Letters to Henry Clay of 
Kentucky," describes from his own observation the 
benefits which had followed emancipation in the West 
Indies, and advocates therefrom, the safety and desira- 
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blenesB of terminating slavery in America. These "let- 
ters," addressed to an anti-abolitionist, were occasioned 
by a winter spent in the West Indies, in connexion 
with his visit to America in 1839 ; and contain .much 
j information, written in an attractive style, respecting 
• the scenery, productions, general society, and religious 
condition of the various islands; published, says he, 
" in the hope that the lighter parts of the work may 
serve to amuse the younger class of my readers, on both 
sides the Atlantic, and lead them on to the considera- 
tion of those graver points, so deeply interesting in the 
present day, which it is my principal purpose to develope 
and express." 

He was a warm advocate for the plan of Fowcll Bux- 
ton, as developed in the unfortunate Niger Expedition, 
the miseries and uselessness of which were strongly 
pointed out by thinking men before they took place. The 
object was admirable, the plan was fatal. The interior 
of Africa must be civilized oy civilized negroes — it is 
perpetually destructive of Europeans; and the truly 
rational process seems, to begin on the coasts and rivers 
by their agency. 

In his political sentiments, he was decidedly liberal. 
In early life he entered with spirit into the election 
struggles in his native city, and made a bold but un- 
successful attempt to. abolish the system of bribing, so 
long, and so shamefully prevalent in Norwich. On the 
very first visit of Richard Cobden to that city, he be- 
came an adherent of the League. He was firmly opposed 
to capital punishments, and interested himself in 
the cases of several criminals who were condemned to 
death in that city. He was, of course, always a stanch 
supporter, and both by tongue and pen zealous coadjutor 
or the Bible Society. He was equally so of the Peace and 
Temperance Societies. 

On one occasion of the anniversary of the Bible 
Society, he entertained Wilberforce with all his family 
and accompanying friends, besides, many other guests 
under his roof, and from 1811 till 1846, he continued 
to attend and address its meetings, besides labouring in 
its committees, and with his pen for it. 

The last anniversary meeting he attended, was in 
September, 1846 ; when he moved one of the resolu- 
tions. After he had, in his usually happy manner, 
expressed his " cordial and unalterable regard to the 
Society, which was endeavouring to circulate the Bible 
all the world over," the scene became sacredly impressive, 
when his soft complacent eye fixed on his only son, who 
then stood where he himself, when about the same age, 
had stood, five and thirty years before, and who in con- 
cise and manly terms avowed his determination to sup- 
port the institution, which his father then alas ! had 
been advocating for the last time ! 

The advocacy of these benevolent and religious in- 
stitutions, was however not confined to this country, or 
to Great Britain. He remembered them, and pleaded 
for them in the religious visits, which, as a ministering 
Friend, he paid to America, and to various parts of 
Europe. His visit to America was in 1837, and occu- 
pied three years; during which time, he travelled 
through most of the Northern states of the union, and 
in Upper and Lower Canada. The various incidents of 
bis^ journeys ; the objects, natural, civil, and moral, 
which attracted his attention by the way ; and the im- 
pressions made on his mind by America and the Ame- 
ricans, are all narrated, in good tourist style, in a series 
of lettsrs, " to Amelia Opie," with whose delightful 
prose and poetry all our readers are familiar. 

From these we may give just one extract, relating 
simply to the address which he gave to the Congress, in 
the Senate house, at Washington. 

" The principal object which I now had in view, in 
visiting Washington, was, the holding of a meeting for 
worship, with the officers of government, and members 
of Congress. My mind was attracted towards these 



public men, under a feeling of religious interest ; and, 
far beyond my expectation, did my way open for accom- 
plishing the purpose. Colonel Polk, the speaker of the 
representative assembly, granted me the use of the 
Legislation hall; the chaplain of the house (a respect- 
able Weslcyan minister) kindly surrendered his ac- 
customed service for our accommodation ; public 
invitation was given in the newspapers ; and when we 
entered the hall the following First day morning, we 
found it crowded with the members of Congress, their 
ladies, and many other persons. The president, and 
other officers of the government, were also of the com- 
pany. Undoubtedly it was a highly respectable, and 
intellectual audience ; and I need scarcely tell thee, that 
it was to me a serious and critical occasion. One of my 
friends sat down with me in the speaker's rostrum ; a 
feeling of calmness was graciously bestowed upon us ; 
and a silent solemnity overspread the whole meeting. 
After a short time, my own mind became deeply im- 
pressed with the words of our blessed Redeemer, ' I am 
the way, the truth, and the life/ Speaking from this 
text, I was led to describe the main features of orthodox 
Christianity; to declare that these doctrines had been 
faithfully held by the Society of Friends, from their first 
rise to the present day ; to dwell on the evidences, both 
historical and internal, which form the credentials of 
tho gospel, considered as a message to mankind, from 
the King of heaven and earth ; to urge the claims of 
that message on the world at large, on America in par- 
ticular—a country so remarkably blessed by divine 
providence — and, above all, on her statesmen and legis- 
lators ; to advise the devotional duties of the closet; as 
a guard against the dangers aud temptations of politics ; 
to dwell on the peaceable government of Christ by his 
Spirit ; and finally, to insist on the perfect law of righte- 
ousness, as applying to nations as well as individuals — 
to the whole of the affairs of men, both private and 
public. A solemn silence again prevailed at the close 
of the meeting ; and after it was concluded, we received 
the warm greetings of Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, 
and many other members, of whom we took our leave 
in the flowing of mutual kindness. Thus was I set free 
from the heavy burden which had been pressing upon 
me. In the evening, we met a large assembly at the 
Methodist Chapel, at Georgetown, a populous place, 
almost adjoining Washington ; and the next morning 
pursued our journey to a small settlement of humble 
Friends, in the state of Maryland." 

What a scene was this ! and what a state of religion, 
as well as of religious liberty and charity, must that 
country enjoy, which could produce it, and which could 
witness it with such complacency ! Here are the free 
chosen legislators of one of the largest and moat im- 
portant countries in the world, composing a worshipping 
congregation in their senate house; their chaplain a 
methodist minister, resigning his seat to a Quaker ; the 
Quaker preaching a sermon full of gospel sentiment and 
exhortation, and urging upon senatorial hearers the 
importance of private prayer, as a preservative from the 
temptation of politics, and as a preparative for good 
legislation ; the solemn silence, to afford them an op- 
portunity of " thinking on these things ;" — Henry Clay, 
and John Quincy Adams, and others shaking hands 
with the Quaker, and probably thanking him for hia 
sermon ; and then the going from legislators and senate 
halls, to preach in a Methodist Chapel, and the next 
morning joining a humble settlement of Friends ! When 
will England equal this?— "May the Lord hasten it in 
his time." 

We must deny ourselves the gratification of remaining 
with him any longer in America, or of doing more than 
glance at his visits to the Continent. The first was in 
1841, when he went to Paris with Samuel Gurney, his 
brother in sympathy, as well as in relationship. The 
principal object of this visit, was to direct the attention 



of influential and official persona to the subject of 
slavery, for the purpose of obtaining its extinction. 
During their stay, they had an interview with Louis 
Philippe, the king of the French; as well as much 
communication with M. Guizot, his minister, and with 
other persons of distinction. His next visit was in the 
same year, when he was accompanied by Mrs. Fry. As 
both of them were ministers, their visit, in that capa- 
city, was sanctioned by the society ; but they endea- 
voured to combine with it, as was usual, different, yet 
accordant, objects of pursuit. They visited Holland, 
Belgium, Hanover, some of the smaller German states, 
Denmark, and Prussia. They held, in various places, 
religiousmeetings, not onlyfor worship with the Friends, 
but also for the instruction and improvement of all 

I classes; and they paid many visits of mercy, to ad- 
minister the consolations of the gospel to those who 
were suffering affliction and persecution. They inspected 
prisons, hospitals, and other public institutions, and 
then presented their reports to the several governments; 
always recommending to them, when necessary, the 
abolition of slavery, and the granting of religious tole- 

I ration. Thus, after the example of their Divine Master, 
they •' went about doing good." Their reception every- 
where was cordial and joyous. " The common people 
heard them gladly." They were admitted to long and 
familiar interviews with several of the continental sove- 
reigns, who listened to their statements and suggestions 
with respectful attention. What diplomacy had, in 
some instances, failed to effect, they were the means of 
accomplishing ; and the King of Holland, who had been 
in the habit of procuring slave soldiers from the Gold 
Coast, was induced, by Mr. Gurney's representations, to 
abandon the practice. The third visit, which was for 
similar purposes, took place in 1843; when he was 
accompanied to Paris by Mrs. Gurney and Mrs. Fry; 
and on his sister's return home, he and his wife went 
into the south of France ; where his stay was prolonged 
by illness; and where he seized every opportunity, when 
he was able, of instructing and encouraging members of 
his own religious society. During this tour he also 
visited Switzerland; spent some time with Vinet in 
Lausanne, and with D'Aubigne" in Geneva ; had an in- 
terview with the King of Wiirtemberg; and held many 
Urge meetings for religious purposes. 

Hitherto it has been comparatively an easy task to 
detail and delineate these various services in the cause 
of humanity and religion ; but, for obvious reasons, it 
will not be expected that we should be able to give any 
adequate estimate of the pecuniary support which he 
afforded to public institutions, and to private necessities. 
It may indeed be said, that recently, for instance, he 
gave 500/. to the Bible Society ; 5002. to the British 
and Foreign School Society ; 500/. to the British School 
in Palace Street ; 500/. to the Blind Asylum ; 500/. to 
the present distress in Ireland ; 100/. three or four times 
oyer, to the Soup Society; and similar sums to the 
District Visiting Society, and to the Goal Society. But 
who can tell the sums which he gave, formerly as well 
aa latterly, to numerous public Institutions, and to nu- 
merous private individuals, at home and abroad. 

He knew well from his own experience, that " it is 
more blessed to give than to receive:" and probably 
there was not, in all the world, a man more really 
bappy than he was in the exercise of his personal 
faculties, and in the use of his various possessions. The 
last public meeting he ever attended, had been sum- 
moned by the District Visiting Society, in accordance 
with his own suggestion, to make some additional 
provision for the poor, during the severities of winter. 
The venerable Bishop, who loved to honour his Christian 
character, and who cordially sympathized with his 
liberal spirit, moved the Kesolutionn, which Mr. Gurney 
seconded ; and a handsome subscription was the result. 
It was in going home from that meeting that his horse 



fell, and he received his mortal injury. But he had 
finished the work which his Master had given him to 
do, and then the Master said, " Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 

It must not be forgotten, that the man who was thus 
occupied from day to day, and from year to year, in 
living and labouring for others, was, during a consider- 
able part of his life, engaged in secular business, in one 
of the most extensive banking establishments in the 
kingdom. During this long and laborious period, he 
was also writing various works, and in addition to his 
letters on America, and to several pamphlets printed 
for private circulation, sent forth no less than twenty 
separate publications, some of which are large volumes, 
and on subjects which required great thought, and re- 
search, and learning. 

Amongst these were, his "Observations on the Distin- 
guishing Views and Practices of the Society of Friends/* 
first published in 1824, which has passed through seven 
editions ; his " Essays on the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Practical Operation of Christianity;" " Biblical Notes 
and Dissertations;" "Hints on the Portable Evidences 
of Christianity;" "Thoughts on Habit and Discipline." 
" An Essay on the habitual Exercise of Love to God, con- 
sidered as a Preparation for Heaven ; " and, perhaps the 
most well-timed and bold, if not the most important 
of all, " Puseyism traced to its Root, or the Papal and 
Hierarchical System compared with the Religion of the 
New Testament." 

With all his wealth and advantages, Joseph John 
Gurney did not pass through life without the discipline 
of tribulation — " for whom the Lord loveth, he chas- 
teneth." In addition to the losses which he sustained 
in the death of his parents ; of brothers and sisters ; 
of his beloved Buxton, to whom he had said, " from 
our very early years, we have been bound together in the 
ties of friendship and brotherhood ; " and by the death 
of many others ; his own habitation had twice become 
" the house of mourning." His first wife, Jane Birk- 
beck, died in 1822. His second wife,. Mary Fowler, 
died in 1836. His third wife, Eliza P. Kirkbride, still 
survives. 

Mr. Gurney was a younger brother of Mr. Samuel 
Gurney ; and bis estates and other property, which is 
of very considerable amount, are inherited by his son, 
J. E. Gurney, Esq., now principal of the bank of 
Norwich. 

The funeral of Mr. Gurney took place on Tuesday, 
January 12th, at the Friends' Meeting-house, Norwich. 
Since his demise the principal tradesmen have had 
their shops partially closed, as an expression of grief 
for his loss; and, in accordance with a previous 
arrangement, nearly every building throughout the city 
was shut during the hours fixed for the funeral. The 
trains from London and other parts on the line, brought 
down a large number of the more opulent members of the 
Society of Friends, who took part in the ceremony. The 
procession left Earlham-hall shortly after eleven o'clock, 
and by one o'clock the body of this esteemed man was 
consigned to its resting-place. Nothing could exceed 
the respect that was manifested in every part of the 
city during the day. 

The crowds of sympathizing mourners, both in the 
city, on the way accompanying the funeral, and at 
the place of burial, were nearly unexampled on such an 
occasion, and their conduct and countenances testified 
the deep and sincere sentiment of regret which pervaded 
them. 



IRELAND! 

TAB IMPERATIVE NBCBSSITT OF A UNIVERSAL AND ENEBGSTIC 
POPULAR AGITATION IN ITS BEHALF. 

W* had hoped that the tirao was come when the 
frightful mass of Irish misery before our eyes would 
rouse England, not only to acts of present benevolence, 
but of future and permanent justice. We did hope 
that now all party feeling would perish in the gulph of 
national destitution opened at our feet; that all tem- 
porizing would cease ; that all good men, of all ranks 
and opinions, would unite to prevent the recurrence of 
such a spectacle as this winter has unfolded, of a 
portion of the richest, the wisest, the most benevolent 
nation in the world, presenting a scene of horrors such 
as no other nation in the world can parallel. But our 
hopes were vain ; the measures proposed by ministers 
in Parliament show us too plainly that neither Parlia- 
ment nor ministers are prepared to go to the bottom of 
the Irish evils, and to apply to them a real and sufficient 
remedy. The evils that exist will therefore continue 
to exist ; the calamities, the famine, the perishing of 
whole families of starvation, and in utter nakedness, on 
their own hearths, will be but postponed, to revive in 
future winters with aggravated horrors. The sore that 
goes down to the very bone of Ireland is only to be 
plastered over: it is not to be probed, and' thoroughly 
cleansed, and healed. We are to have palliatives, not 
remedies ; we are to have quackery, and not cure. We 
call upon the people of England to awake, arise, and 
prevent this mischief. We call upon them, as they 
value the name of Englishmen— as they wish to be real 
men and Christians — to stand forth as one man and one 
mind, and declare that this system of fatal procrastina- 
tion shall end. It is you, people of England, that must 
answer to Qod and man for the future fate of Ireland. 
It is you that must now say whether the evils that bear 
down that wretched country, and that rob the poor 
man of this, to help — and vainly help, under present 
circumstances — to keep it on the mere surface of 
existence, shall be put an end to, or shall be left to an 
indefinite period and an augmented malignity. From 
both God and nature you have now had warning ; and 
woe to you, and to us all, if you do not take it. 

What are the remedies proposed by Lord John 
Russell? To grant money to the Irish landlords, to 
improve their estates ; and to give some undescribed 
modification of the present absurd Irish Poor Law. 
A more wretched farce was never attempted to be 
played, instead of a great, a wise, and successful poli- 
tical deed clone. 

What and who are these Irish landlords 1 Are they 
men who have ever shown, as a body, any disposition 
to improve their estates ? There are some few brilliant 
exceptions; and these exceptions don't want help — 
don't want your money. Their improvements have 
enriched them, and rendered eleemosynary aid needless. 
Such are Lords Lansdowne and Fitzwilliam, Walls- 
court, Lord George Hill, of Gweedore, etc But the 
body of the Irish landlords are, without question, the 
most reckless, the most proud, the most hardened and 
thriftless race of men in existence. We rejoice to see 
that now nearly the whole press of England has come 
to this necessary discovery, and avowal of it. These 
landlords have lived amongst their starving neigh- 
bours, and on their starved estates, for ages, without an 
attempt to improve them, and to employ the people. 
From the very invasion of Strongbow, the Irish land- 
lords have done nothing, or next to nothing, towards 
enclosing their wastes, draining their bogs, and culti- 
vating their estates. They have neglected the very 
fisheries, and instead of busy fishing-towns, have 



vast extents of solitary coasts. They have done no- 
thing ; but lie like big dogs in the manger, idle them- 
selves,; and preventing others from doing anything. 
Hence, nearly half of Ireland is a bog, or a desert. 
There are four and a half million acres of waste. From 
time to time they have had large grants from this 
country to aid them in their difficulties ; bat when did 
they ever repay a penny of it? From time to time we 
have been called on to send government help to the 
poor Irish ; and where has the cash gone to 1 To Paris, 
or Vienna, or Rome, or Naples, the very next summer. 
To Bwell that beggarly state which Irish landlords 
maintain in rivalry to each other, while their neighbours 
are living in cabins worse than dog-kennels, and on 
offal that they would not give to their own hounds. 

If these Irish landlords had ever spent the money 
they have repeatedly had from us on their estates — if 
they had not paid a shilling of it back — we had long 
ago been gainers by it, and Ireland had been now a 
garden, and not a bog— a paradise, and not a Golgotha. 
And to these very men Lord John Russell would now 
send more-money, to ease the distresses of the Irish 
people I 

Countrymen ! wc do not want a landlord's measure ; 
we want a people's measure. We do not want more 
money flinging into that gulph where it yet never did 
any good, and out of which it never rose again— the 
maw of an Irish landlord ; we want money bestowing 
on the peopls of Ireland ; we want land bestowing on 
the people of Ireland ; and that money must come out 
of the pockets of the Irish landlords ; and that land is 
lying all over Ireland ready for occupation, but still 
unoccupied ; ready for culture, but uncultured ; ready 
for draining, but undrained ; ready to make a busy and 
a happy people, but lying a dreary desert in the midst 
of a famishing nation. Lord Lansdowne tells you that 
one acre of potato ground in Ireland costs 10/. rental, 
and yet that four millions and a half of such land lies 
waste ! Countrymen ! you must take that land — it is 
yours and God's — and give it to its true owners — the 
Irish people. Let the cry of O'Connell be realized — 
let "Ireland be for the Irish: 1 These Irish landlords 
tell you that these lands are theirs. It is false : they 
are God's and Irishmen's. Where are their titles? 
They are certain musty parchments— if they have even 
these. But the title of the Irish people is the right to 
live I Life, and not yellow crumbling sheepskins, are 
the grand title to the land, and that title must be 
asserted — aye, asserted by the people of England. We 
must tell the Irish landlords and the world, that, what- 
ever title their fathers had in the land that has never 
been cultivated, is now become void. They have lost 
the whole by neglect of occupation. They have neg- 
lected to fulfil the conditions on which they received 
it — that they should occupy and cultivate it, and make 
it of benefit to the commonweal. We have invaded 
many nations in many regions of the earth, and seized 
on them, and driven out the aborigines; and justified 
ourselves by the declaration that the only true title to 
land is occupation — not merely wandering over it. We 
must put that doctrine in force at home; and every 
acre of land, not merely such as is not worth 2s. 6<L per 
acre, as Lord John Russell says, but all that has not 
yet been occupied, must now be occupied by and for 
the people. In Prussia, the case was beginning, in the 
last generation, to be like the case of Ireland. The 
aristocracy lived on large estates, and the people starved 
on nothing. The king put the matter into the hands of 
Count Hardenberg, and Harden berg at once ordered 
the aristocracy to give up the greater portion of their 
estates to the people; and these estates were quietly 
given up, and divided amongst the peasantry. What 
was the effect 1 It was speedy and universal prosperity ! 
To a dronish and useless race of great landlords succeeded 
a race of small proprietors, who worked with glad alacrity 
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on the soil which was their own ; and the country now 
is a garden, populous, thriving, and powerful. 

That is what must be done in Ireland. That is the 
first and greatest measure. The second is. You must 
give to Ireland a wise and efficient Poor Law. You 
have given it, instead of that, a " mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare." You have given it a law which makes it 
optional who shall receive relief; which refuses it to 
all but the old and decrepid, as if the starving and 
utterly destitute were worthy of no resource. The law, 
therefore, is an abortion and an insult. It says to the 
starving, " You must perish because you are young ; or 
because you are able-bodied ; or because you are not a 
hundred years of age. Don't tell us that there is not 
a potato in the country, or a rag in the village to cover 
any one of you — you ought to die, and are to die, 
because you are young, or have a good constitution, or 
a large family. All these things are crimes of the 
deepest dye in the eyes of the English government f 

These are the atrocious declarations which the Irish 
Poor Law makes on your behalf. Countrymen ! you 
must alter this. You must plant the English Poor 
Law, so far as it gives a full claim on the land in Ire- 
land ; you must make it " a great fact " there, that 
every man that can work must have work, or mu^t be 
fed. When that is done, then the great change will 
come. Then all the drones of Irish landlords will bo 
up at once, each buzzing lustily. They will buzz in 
anger, but they will buzz also in self-defence. They 
must, according to the old adage, " work, or be worried." 
They must set the people to work on their lands, in 
order to find the means of maintaining them ; and 
these lands, once cultivated, will maintain all. The 
waste reclaimed, the enclosed cultivated, there will be 
plenty instead of famine, and dances on the green 
instead of dead bodies on the hearth. 

But will Lord John Russell do this'? No ; he neither 
will nor can without your propulsion. * 

With you, then, Englishmen, it rests, whether Ireland 
shall now be dealt with effectually or not. If you are 
not up and determined, you will leave ages of misery to 
your children, and pauperism to Ireland. You must 
turn out, and call public meetings in every town, and 
pour petitions, and those strong ones, into Parliament 
by thousands, that Ireland may have an effective Poor 
Liw— that Irishmen may have the waste lands, and 
that England may cease to be at once a great foolish 
pelican, feeding her Irish children out of her own life's 
blood. Now is the day and the hour for doing what 
must be done, if we do not desire again and again to 
witness the existence of far more misery than we now 
affect so deeply to deplore. 

William Howitt. ' 



BOB RACKETS SEARCH FOR SHOES. 

BY EDWARD YOCL. 

Ik the year well the year doesn't matter — in the 

depth of the winter season, a very hard fro*t set in, 
which lasted a very long time. Not such a frost a* is 
common to ordinary winters. Nothing like it. But 
much more severe than England has known for the last 
quarter of a century. The earth bit mens toes as they 
trod upon it; and some of those unfortunates who, per- 
force, went shoeless, never, it was said, found their lect 
airain, but had them withered up, long before the great 
thaw came. 

Oh, it was a hard time for the poor, that : if indeed 
any time can be said to be easy with those, upon whose 
shoulders the yoke of poverty is doomed to sit. If it 



only galled the fleBh! but it galls the soul. Of course, 
— for amid our selfishness, we have much real feeling 
for the ills of others— there were all sorts of Charities set 
afoot, Blanket and Flannel Charities— Soup Charities — 
Bread Charities— Coal Charities ! But no one thought 
of shoes. If they had, feet would not have withered otf, 
and as Bob Racket would have been shod by the Shoe 
Charity, I should have had no tale to tell. 

Bob had no shoes, and his mother (his father was dead) 
could not afford to buy him any. After paying her rent 
she had just three and sixpence a week left to furnish 
seven mouths with food. Sixpence a mouth, less than 
a penny a day, and provisions were dear, as they ever 
are, when it is the interest of the poor to have them 
cheap. Therefore, as there were no Shoe Charities, Bob 
was like to go barefooted. 

Poor Bob ! The soles of his feet, from long practice 
in walking upon them unshod, had got hard, almost 
horny indeed, in substance, but the frost found them out 
and pinched them, as if it paid him off a grudge long 
owing, and did it with a spite, as dunned exquisites, of 
intemperate disposition, discharge their debts. The 
worst of it was that a quotidian threepence was of Bob's 
earning, and there was consequently no staying at home. 
Forth he must go and tread the inclement ground, when 
the morning clock struck eight ; and if he would find 
his feet after half an hour's exposure to the frost he 
must look for them, for feel them he could not. Well- 
booted gentlemen glancing at his shoeless extremities, 
were shocked. Eyesores to gentility are naked feet. Oh, 
if there had but been Shoe Charities ! 

The mortification was that urchins more diminutive 
than himself noted the unshod extremities, and jeered 
him. There were boys and men begging who had shoes. 
The very horses, as Bob thought, had them ; and in cord- 
wainers' shops there were hundreds and hundreds of 
pairs unappropriated, asking to be worn, longing to 
escape from the shelves, and see the world outside, with 
iron tips that fretted themselves to rust because the 
roads were slippery with ice, and they were never taken 
out to slide. Hundreds and hundreds, aye, thousands 
and thousands of pairs, and Bob's feet smarted, and Bob's 
feelings winced for lack of one pair. Oh, if there had 
but been Shoe Charities ! 

Bob stopped before a shoe shop in Holborn one day, 
and went the length of handling a pair that dangled 
with many others at the door. It was a presumption 
that they were submitted for public touch and general 
inspection, and Bob thought that he underwent no 
risk. But a boy seeing his fingers close upon them, 
rushed out, 

" Oh you would, would you ? " cried the boy. 
" Would what ? " asked Bob Racket. 
•' Steal them shoes I " 

" No," said Bob, quietly, and he went on handling 
them. Stout, serviceable shoes they were to look at. 

" Now Tom," cried a voice inside, " what are you 
dawdling at the door fori There's the three pair of 
Wellingtons to go to Great Ormond Street." 

" Eye upon the fives, father," replied the boy. The 
Jives meaning Bob's fingers. 

" I'll attend to them," said the parent. " You make a 
conveyance of the Wellingtons." 

" Eye ifpon the fives," shouted Tom again. " I'm stiff 
if he ain't got 'em off the nail." 

Bob had indeed ventured so far — to inspect them more 
closely. 

"What is this here, that's a interfering with them 
Wellingtons a going to (ireat Ormond Street]" cried 
the cordwainer, approaching the door. •• Them shoes," 
addressing Bob, "are five and sixpence." 

" Please, Sir," said Bob Racket, looking imploringly 
in the mans face, "would you take it by the week, 
sixpence a week Tand he pointed to his red iir.d raw feet. 
" Cold weather, Sir." 



" Yea, I take weekly payments,'' said the man. " Pay 
the first sixpence now, and I'll stow them safely away 
for you." 

"But please, ain't I to have them at once?" stammered 
Bob. 

" We don't do business on that principle. It wouldn't 
stand, eh, father]" cried Tom interposing. "Times is 
hard." 

"Not exactly, Tom," answered the shoemaker, laugh- 
ing. "Come, take those Wellingtons — and you (to Bob) 
pay sixpence on the nail ; bring another sixpence every 
week, and in ten weeks the shoes are yours." 

" In ten weeks the Spring will be here," sighed Bob, 
and walked away. 

When days went by, and weeks, and January was 
nearly out, and no signs of the breaking up of the 
weather had been hinted to the sagacious in such matters, 
Bob Backet limped, nay, went very lame. Chilblains had 
scarred his poor feet until their shape was nearly lost 
He suffered excruciating pain, and got no sleep o'nights. 
And though thousands upon thousands of unappropriated 
pairs of shoes burdened the cordwainers' shelves, filled 
their windows, hung temptingly at their doors ; though 
skins stripped reeking from the fat sides of animals were 
transferred from abattoirs to tanpits, and thence to the 
curriers', and thence to shoemakers' workshops, where 
awls pierced and hammers rang on lasts and lapstones 
from morning to night, yet Bob Backet got no shoes. 
Still the frost became more severe than ever. 
For his quotidian threepence Bob did errands for a 
lawyer. Dark, dingy rooms that lawyer had, fall of 
musty law books and cobwebs ; windows that were never 
cleaned looked out upon dead blank walls ; severer than 
in the streets, where the atmosphere came biting from 
the sky, was the frost in those chambers, where the warm 
soul of humanity was turned to chilling ice. 

Bob's master was of a taciturn disposition, and seldom 
addressed his clerks except to give instructions. If Bob 
had been an automaton, a piece of machinery, doing 
errands by virtue of some ingenious mechanism warranted 
never to get out of order, and entailing no other expense 
than three-penn'orth of oil per diem for the lubrication 
of its springs and wheels, and no more trouble than the 
application of it, he could not have been more a cypher 
in the estimation of both clerks and master. Bob 
cleaned and dusted the desks and shelves (he could not 
reach the cobwebs, which clouded the angles of the 
ceiling like sable drapery) he fetched and carried, he 
was active and servile — like the poor drudge he was, in 
numerous capacities. Every one in the office found him 
the handiest fellow living, — yet human, warm breathing, 
endowed with life from Cod, and made akin to high 
angelic beings, he was of less account than a bird or 
beast brought from a foreign land would have been. A 
sheet of parchment covered with the hieroglyphs of a 
dead man's will, bequeathing an hundred acres, would 
have out-valued ten thousand of such items in the social 
scale, though every pair of naked feet had been ascend- 
ing to Heaven, by the ladder which Jacob witnessed in 
his dream. • 

The lawyer was not a proud man, but he had a be- 
coming pride, that gloss by which the old serpent, 
when he would disguise himself as an angel of light, 
retains his slough. The pride of the well-gloved 
exquisite who scowls at the weather-chapped hands of 
humanity in rags, is a becoming pride, if he may be 
catechumen to his own conceit. The lawyer's humility 
had endured Bob's naked feet through half the frosty 
season, when suddenly his becoming pride suggested 
that a naked-footed urchin was not a fitting Mercury. 

" Robert Backet," said the lawyer, one morning, 
coming into the office fresh from his private dwelling, 
with extremities that the frost had sharply bitten 
through well-seasoned Wellingtons ; " Robert Backet, 
whore sire your boots ] *' 



" Boots, Sir 1 " echoed Bob, trembling. As if he, who 
had no shoes, could be guilty of boots. 

" Boots or shoes 1 " thundered the lawyer. " Shoes, if 
you will." 

" Or slippers 1" suggested a clerk, mildly. 

" Shoes, Sir 1 1 ain't a got any," answered Bob, shaking 
at the confession of so great a turpitude. 

" No t" said the lawyer, retreating a step backwards. 
" Not got any? Sparrow (to a clerk), this boy has a 
mother, a woman, Sparrow, who is bound by the laws 
of nature to have a heart, and she lets this boy go about 
in this Russian weather without shoes." 

The clerk addressed as Sparrow looked at the offend- 
ing feet, and the other clerks looked at them, and the 
lawyer looked at them, and Bob himself looked at them. 
Poor feet they were, blotched with chilblains, red with 
the incessant torture of the cold. Very poor, very 
offending, absolutely wicked feet 

" You may go, Sir," said the lawyer. " Yon may go. 
Pay him his threepence, Sparrow. He hasn't earned 
it, to be sure ; but we will not stop it He wishes to 
earn it, no doubt, and we will take the will for the deed. 
When you have got shoes, Backet, you may come again. 
Good bye." 

And the quotidian threepence was cut off. .And 
still the heavens sent forth a fiercer frost. 

Fiercer and fiercer. God be with the poor. Longer 
days, shorter nights. February month. The Sun, 
speeding towards the Spring solstice. And still frost, 
frost, frost, biting at the very core of life in thinly clad 
humanity. Heaven, in its mercy, send few such Fe- 
bruaries in a century. 

Blessings be upon thy head, kind lady. Seraph 
peace everlastingly dwell in thy breast, for looking out 
of thy window on that bitter February morning, and 
giving shoes to that poor child, not half the aee of Bob 
Racket, which drew thy attention to its unshod feet, and 
heels so deeply kibed. 

And the benediction of saints make thy white locks 
shine sunbright in the Eternities, thou aged minister of 
the Word, who, meeting the poor barefooted girl in the 
street, went with her to a shoe-shop, and saw her feet 
encased in warm, serviceable boots, paying for them out 
of thy own purse. 

But Bob Racket got no shoes. 

" Come, mother, tell us that story again, about 
uncle !Taddy," said Bob, one evening to his mother. 
The frost was not broken up, but was more severe 
than ever. " That story about uncle Jim, brave uncle 
Jim." 

" Story, Bob, it ain't a story," replied his mother. 
" it's true." 

" Yes, I know it is— all's one — it's as good as a story, 
I'm sure." 

" Bless the boy, you've heard it so often." 

" Do tell it, mother," said Bob's sister Kitty. 

" Do mother," said little Charley. 

" Please, mother," urged lesser Tommy. 

" Oh, do, mother," said Mary, least of all, except 
Harry and the Baby, who were too little to express any 
wish upon the subject 

" This is it, then," said the good woman, pleased 
herself to please her children. " It was where the great 
whales are." 

" But are there great whales?" asked Kitty. 

«' Ain't there just ? " cried Bob. " You don't know, 
how should you ) " 

" It was where the great whales are; and your uncle 



But we must relate the story, a poor sort of story, in 
our own way. — The uncle was brother to Bob's mother, 
and went to sea in his sixteenth year. Allured by a nar- 
rative of a whaling expedition, he subsequently joined a 
crew destined for that fishery off the coast of Greenland. 
Jim Taddy, brave Jim. Whose heart wanned not as he 
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read in the newspapers of the dire Jim had down into 
the deep, half frozen sea, where iceberg jostled with 
iceberg, and the polar air burnt so frore that the Bailors 
became mutinous 1 Fathoms deep — Bob's mother ex- 
aggerated a little in her enthusiasm — among the ice 
he went, plunging and babbling down, to bring up a 
gentleman who had joined the expedition from the love 
of adventure, and had fallen overboard while con- 
templating the lustrous hues which the setting sun 
reflected from the sky palaces of those extreme latitudes 
upon the thousand peaks and pinnacles of ice. Brave 
Jim Taddy, brave uncle Jim ! 

A very poor story. But Bob forgot his frozen feet, 
as he imagined the gurgling waters closing around his 
uncle, cleaving the sea where the great whales are. 

" Uncle Jim's rich, ain't he, mother 1 " asked Bob. 

" If he's alive, dear ; the gentleman made him rich." 

" I wonder, if he knew that I had no shoes, whether 
he would give me any 1 * 

Bob's mother said she didn't know, for money didn't 
■often hearts; and people who had it were loth to part 
with it. But, she added, the heart of James Taddy 
must be greatly changed— greatly changed, indeed, if 
he wasn't the kindest mortal breathing. Brother of 
Iter's he was, and she had a right to speak what was in 
her mind. 

" I'm bound," she concluded, " he would give you a 
pair of shoes, Bob, and many of 'em." 

Though why it was, he had never found her oat — had 
never written to her, she couldn't tell. He didn't know 
her name, she was aware of that, nor where she lived, 
and had never seen her since she was married. Perhaps 
supposed her dead ; but he could use his pen like a 
schoolmaster, and he might have written. Kitty 
suggested that there might be a letter lying at the poet- 
office ; but the good mother shook her head, and said 
the postman would have delivered it, " for he knows 
•where I live," she remarked, " if uncle Jim don't." 

Bob couldn't keep away from the office, though he 
was no longer connected with it A new boy had taken 
his place, and dusted, and swept, and went on menial 
errands. Well shod was the new boy in bran new 
Bluchers. Very lank he was ; Bob wondered whether 
he was tall enough to reach the cobwebs. 

One day — the frost wasn't broken up ; the Thames, 
above bridge, presented one field of ice — as Bob was 
lingering about the office-door, Sparrow, the clerk, 
emerged from the lugubrious threshold. Intent upon 
procuring a chop was Sparrow, and a pint bottle of 
Ouinness's stout. Sparrow rejoiced in Guinness. But, 
encountering Bob, who was standing with the old shoe- 
less, offending feet, upon the curbstone of the pavement, 
he became oblivious of chop and porter, and, pouncing 
upon the discarded Mercury, bore him bodily into the 
lawyer's presence. 

" Here he is, Sir," said Sparrow, out of breath. 
" Here is young Backet" 

Young Backet was within a small trifle of swooning ; 
for he remembered a stray pen, worn to the stamp, 
which, instead of sweeping into the dust hole, he had, 
upon one occasion, picked up and carried home, with 
fell intent of teaching himself to write therewith. 

" Oh, here he is," said the lawyer. u Ton my word, 
Sparrow, I'm greatly obliged to you. How do you do, 
Racket] I'm glad to see you. Have you procured any 
shoes yetl I see you have not. Sparrow, do me a 
further service. Here are three half-crowns. Take him 
to the nearest shoe-shop, and fit him." 

" Certainly, Sir.— With Bluchers, Sir r said Sparrow. 

" Yes ; with Bluchers— warm and comforting to the 
ankles, Sparrow. See that the leather is seasoned and 
mollient Will you have the goodness T' 

" And bring him back, Sir?" asked the clerk. 

" Of course. Are you hungry, Backet 1 Yes— ah, I 
thought so. Take him to an eating-house, Sparrow, - 



here is a fourth half-crown. Make him as plump as you 
can. I should suggest roast beef— but let him have 
what he fancies. He may finish with plum-pudding." 

And the bewildered Bob — his mystification momently 
increasing — was hurried away to be shod with Bluchers, 
and to eat what he fancied — terminating with plum- 
pudding. 

" I daresay now you are preciously astonished, ain't 
you, youngster?" asked Mr. Sparrow, when the Bluchers 
had been secured to Bob's feet (as if they were never to 
come off again), and the second plate of roast beef was 
in rapid course of evanishment 

" Yes, please, Sir. It is " 

" It is, what r 

"Funny, Sir; ain't it T 

" Funny, by Jove ! / should think it funny to have 
an uncle come home from sea, and get a lawyer to find 
me out, and give me ten thousand pounds," said Mr. 
Sparrow, winking with great pleasantry. " I should 
just think it was funny. How do the Bluchers feel, 
Racket?" 

" Comfortable, Sir — uncommon — please, Sir, they 
pinches a little," replied Bob. " 1 have a uncle, Sir, as is 
gone to sea." 

" Didn't I say so? — and come home again, with in- 
structions to our governor to bless my soul ! here he 

is— How do you do, Mr. Taddy? Your nephew, Sir ; — 
Racket, my boy, your uncle." 

None other. Brave Jim Taddy, who came into the 
eating-house, as any stranger might 

When they got home (and Mr. Sparrow, after first 
returning to apprise the lawyer, went home with them, 
to introduce, as he said, the brother to the sister), and 
when the first greetings were over, Brave Jim tola how, 
though he had often intended it, he never could get to 
England before, but was busied in making money, that 
his sister,— or, if she were married, as was most likely, 
her children, as well as herself, should inherit little 
fortunes. — How, on arriving in London, he had sought 
out a lawyer to set inquiry on foot, and, after weeks had 
passed, the lawyer, having gained the necessary clue, 
had told him only on that morning, that he believed, 
before the. dusk, sister, and nieces, and nephews, would 
all be found. To see the tears and embraces, — Mr. 
Sparrow was not an effeminate man, but he fairly owned 
that he couldn't stand it, and bade them, if they would 
not burst his heart, to desist 

" It is very kind of you — very kind, indeed, Jim," 
said Bob's mother, " to come home from catching those 
great whales, and give me and my dear fatherless 
children so much money " 

" Ten thousand pounds," interrupted Mr. Sparrow. 

" But why— why didn't you write me a letter— only 
one— to tell me all about you, this long while?' 

" My dear sister," replied brave Jim, " how could I? 
I didn't know your name, if you were married, or where 
yon were to be found, — How could I write then ?" 

" Oh, you might have written," persisted the good 
woman ; " If you didn't know what my name was, and 
where I lived, the postman did, and he would have 
brought the letter." 

Mr. Sparrow laughed, and brave Jim laughed, and 
Bob's mother, not knowing the reason of their mirth, 
laughed also. 

Our story ends here. 

Shoes— shoes for Bob Racket, and for Bob's brothers 
and sisters, all their lives. 

Still, why are there not Shoe Charities? 
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A GfclEY-BEARD'S CAROL. 

BY J. B. KINGTON. 

Comb hither to me, Nanny dear ! 

And sit upon my knee ; 
Hark ! autumn's leaves, all faded sere, 

Go rustling, drearily ; 
But, though our locks arc grey, now, 
And 'tis no longer May, now, 

Our hearts are fondly wove — 
As in the merry days I went 

A-courting my true love ! 

The lark sang in his gladness, 

Upstarting from the corn ; 
As the night-bird's pretty sadness 

Was soothed by the morn ; 
The daisy and the king-cup sweet, 
They made a carpet for our feet ; 

The green leaves waved above ; 
In the very merry days I went 

A-courting my true love ! 

As waning time cannot efface 

One memory of thine, 
The love that waits on time and place 

Was never love of mine ! 
80 the flowers shall cease to peep in spring, 
The little birds to sport and sing, 

The hawk mate with the dove, 
Ere I forget the days 1 went 

A-courting my true love/ 

The Battle of Nihley Green. 



UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE AND PHONO- 
GRAPHY. 



BY QOODWTN BARMDY. 



Under the title of Universal Language, we do not 
intend anything similar to what was accomplished, to 
his own satisfaction, by M. Claude Duret, who, in his 
" Treasury of the Histories of the Languages of this 
Universe ; containing the origin, beauties, perfections, 
declensions, mutations, changes, conversions, and ruins 
of Languages," presents us not only the annals of 
human speech, from the Hebrew to the Terra N uovan, 
but also instructs us in the languages of beasts and 
birds. By the term Universal Language, on the con- 
trary, we wish to imply that one common tongue, 
which has been prophecied by poets, and speculated on 
by philosophers, for ail the people of the earth. In 
brief, we intend to consider in the first place the 
rationality of this idea of a common language, and 
secondly, to give a sketch of the system of Phonogra- 
phy, which is proposed for carrying out this idea into 
practice. 

There is undoubtedly a truth in the German proverb, 
that Speech is silvern, but that Silence is golden. 
(Spree/ten ist silbern, Schweigen ist golden.) Music 
may exist without words. Silence may be harmonious. 
There is a grandeur of a deep conservative cast, in the 
picture of Keats, that there 

11 Sat grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone." 



At the same time, there are fine progressive truths in 
language. The Son of God, the Redeemer of mankind, 
is gloriously described as the Word, the Everlasting 
Word, the ubiquitous Speech of the Father ; and 
splendid also is the definition of Shelley : — 

" Language is a perpetual orphic song, 
Which rules with dsdal harmony the throng 
Of thoughts and shupes which else senseless and shapeless were." 

Speculations as to the relative value of silence and 
speech were more fitted, however, for the bye-gone colleges 
of Pythagoras than for the Mechanics' Institutions of 
the present day. The origin of language, and the 
question of the mother tongue, are also subjects which, 
although they are highly interesting and instructive to 
the learned, are scarcely adapted for the pages of a 
popular periodical. For the one, the theories of Mon- 
boddo, of Harris, and of HorneTooke,may be consulted 
by those whom it interests. For the other, whether it 
be Chaldee, Hebrew, or Sanscrit, Scaliger and the 
scholiasts, or the revelations of the patients of the 
magnetists, must be referred to. Pending the decision, 
however, we may turn to the practical points of the 
inconvenience of dissimilarity of tongue?, and the im- 
perfection of the present state of language. 

That the confusion of tongues which fills this Babel 
of a world is a great inconvenience, to say the least of 
it, all may admit who have any degree of fairness. The 
variety of national language, and the diversity even of 
provincial dialect, is undoubtedly a great hindrance, 
not only to the mere traveller, but also to the com- 
mercial man. It has often prevented the acquirement 
of a true practical knowledge of climes and countries, 
and different human customs ; and it has likewise inter- 
fered with the progress of commerce over the world. 
It has also clogged the wheels of learning and science. 
The dead languages have only had their golden trea- 
suries opened to many, through the borrowed key of a 
translator ; and the living tongues have often required 
a hired interpreter, at the cost of the student. Philo- 
logy has but few Elihu Burritts, and Milton in his 
florid prose has ably laid down the defects of our 
systems of lingual study, and the length of time which 
is wasted for a smattering of Greek and Latin. Lastly, 
but not leastly, this diversity of tongues has prevented, 
or has added extreme difficulty to the intercourse of 
friendship among individuals of different language ; and 
thus it has not only hindered commercial intercourse, 
and been a barrier to knowledge and science, but it has 
also been an obstacle to the fusion of nations, through 
the bonds of peace, in the one great brotherhood of 
man. « 

The inconvenience of the difference of tongues being 
admitted, the question immediately arises as to whether 
one of our present national languages is not adapted to 
become the common speech of mankind. Under this 
light a huge array of statistics present themselves, to 
which we can but slightly allude. Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, the three languages inscribed upon the cross of 
Jesus, and especially the latter, it may be urged, were 
once the general language in which the learned of all 
countries, and the Christian clergy, communed together. 
The restoration of dead languages, however, is not 
desirable. Their tradition is now broken. There was 
a time when, from the services of the Church, the vulgar 
even were in some measure acquainted with Latin ; but 
the vernacular Bible of Luther has now hushed the 
catholic tongue, as it has broken up the papal Church. 
There are but few scholars, likewise, in this day to 
revive it. Moreover, a dead language has lost the prin- 
ciple of growth, of development, of progress. Its sounds 
are but echoes, and its words often but the expressions 
of things that are no more. It could only imply a 
balloon, by a mythological comparison from him who 
flew from his prison too near to the sun. It would 
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hare no word for the spinning-jenny, and no name for 
the railway. It could not enter either into our domestic 
life, or our societary progress. It could neither express 
our individual insights, nor our scientific discoveries. 
It is thuB decidedly evident that a dead language could 
not be restored as the common speech of humanity. 
For this a living, cloven, apoBtolic tongue, tipped with 
the red flame of vitality, is requisite. It must be the 
living language of progress, ever spreading, and con- 
stantly enlightening the development of society. 

Of living languages there are two great classes, the 
Oriental and the Occidental, which sum up all others. 
Tho mission of the East is conservative and retro- 
gressive; the mission of the West is reformative and 
progressive. To the one we look back, but to the other 
we look forward : the one is our father, but the other is 
our child. From east to west, indeed, has ever been the 
progress of society ; and even now, to the far west of 
Illinois are the competition-driven people of New York 
and Boston emigrating. The great Arabic language, 
which spread far and wide with the Koran of Mahom- 
med, and the conquests of the children of Ishmael, is 
now narrowed in its circle by the decrease in the faith 
of Islam, and by the inroads of Russ and Greek upon 
the territory of the caliphs. The East Indies are also a 
European province ; and Egypt throws aside the turban, 
and Ibrahim Pasha visits Paris and London. China 
even, whose language were otherwise too complicated, 
as being more symbolic than verbal, is a prey to British 
opium pirates, and is penetrated by Christian mission- 
aries. In fact, there is no eastern language whatever 
that can fulfil the destiny of a general tongue. They 
want that diploma of authority which is only derivable 
from progress and extension. They are not dead lan- 
guages, it is true ; but they are sleeping. Progress is 
westward, and not eastward ; and it must be a livingly 
living, a truly vital rallying tongue, and therefore the 
speech of the west, and not of the east, from which we 
must derive the one common language of the future. ' 

It is then not a dead, but a living speech — not a 
merely vegetating and breathing, but a moving and 
thinking tongue — not an eastern, but a western lan- 
guage — that wo have to decide upon in the matter. 
We have now, then, arrived at the main point of our 
argument. We have now come to the difficulty of a 
conclusion. The decision of it must undoubtedly 
depend upon the superior internal and external advan- 
tages of one of the western languages. These advantages 
are clearly referable to extension in space and prefera- 
bility in state. In other words, the western language 
which is most extended as to circumference, and spoken 
by the greatest population ; and which is also in the 
most potential circumstances, as being the tongue of 
the most influential and progressive people of the 
globe ; as well as being in its constitution qualified for 
such a position, must in all probability become the 
universal speech of the human race. In pursuing this 
inquiry, then, be it borne in mind that it is not an 
Englishman who writes, but a citizen of the world. His 
argument will be unbiassed by national prejudice, and 
his conclusion only influenced by the facts of the case, 
which can be tested by all. 

De Quinccy, who is a considerable authority in philo- 
logy, has declared his opinion that the English and the 
Spanish will share the earth between them. The Span- 
ish was undoubtedly in the possession of a vast extent 
of territory, owing principally to its South American 
influence; tho population who speak it are, however, 
scanty, and comparatively powerless. The literature 
has some great names, but is* by no means general. 
The Portuguese, which, although a sister dialect, is by 
no means Spanish, shares the Peninsula with it. It is 
true that it has influence yet in the West Indies, and 
some parts of Africa; but Mexico, and many of its once 
South, American possessions, are as much Indian as 



Spanish. Even in Spain, the language is divided 
against itself, for the pure Castilian has never been able 
to subdue the provencal of Arragon. Moreover Spain 
is now far from being, as it once was, in the van of the 
nations. The grand advantage which it gained by the 
discovery of ColumbuB, has been lost by the indolence 
and incapacity of its character. The mother country is 
torn to pieces by intestinal divisions ; its colonics have 
emancipated themselves ; but being, like their parent, 
incapable of self-government, are being detached like 
Texas, and filled with the active and persevering chil- 
dren of the Anglo-Saxon race and language. We are, 
therefore, fully inclined to dissent from the assertion of 
De Quincey that the Spanish will share the earth with 
the English or any other language. It remains to be 
considered whether De Quincey is as wrong about the 
EngMsh as about the Spanish. In doing this we must 
Bee if there is no other language which can compete 
with it successfully as the prevailing tongue. 

The criterion of judging among the western lan- 
guages by the extent of territory in which they are 
spoken, can only in the first place be used in connexion 
with the amount of population by which they are 
Bpoken ; and finally in relation to the potential charac- 
ter and progressive influence of that population. It 
will be next requisite, then, to look at the statistics of 
the languages which are western, and evidently those 
of the most civilized nations. These are no more than 
four- the Italian, the French, the German, and the 
English ; for the Spanish, as we have seen, can certainly 
not be admitted into this class. Italian then is spoken 
by a population of twenty-one and a half millions; 
French is the language of thirty-four millions; German 
is the tongue of fifty-four millions ; but English is 
spoken by a population of fifty-nine millions. Here 
then we see that " the tongue that Shakspere 
spoke" is decidedly in the majority. It possesses the 
most numerous suffrage, and so far decides the election. 
We must proceed further, however, into a brief analysis 
of the comparative influence and character of its rival 
candidates. 

The Italian language is a bastard Latin, and thus 
its character is deficient in the strength of originality. 
It is, however, the language of music, and as such its 
elements will never die. In potential influence it is 
decreasing, and not increasing. As the tongue of a na- 
tion to nations— as a commercial language, it has lost 
its ground. As the speech in the streets of Christian 
Rome, it rose in influence with the extension of the 
missions of the papacy, and it has decayed in connec- 
tion with Papal decrepitude. Its day is past and its 
night come. It is not likely to become the unitary 
tongue of mankind. 

Of the excellent adaptability of the German for 
metaphysical expression, we can fervently give our 
testimony ; and in this respect that language must, by 
infiltration at least, maintain a translated existence. 
Germany, however, although free in metaphysics is not 
liberated in politics. Living high up in the aerial 
regions of subtle speculation, it is nevertheless dead to 
this world — politically a corpse. Freiligrath and Poetry 
bear witness in 'England that Germany is not free. 
Moreover, Russia, with its barbaric idiom, is contending 
with German, in the scat of its empire, the north of 
Europe. Protestantism did not diffuse it, for it intro- 
duced vernacular Bibles, and thus assisted the division 
of languages. Lastly, Germany is not one; it is divided. 
Its position is feeble internally, and its external in- 
fluence, politically speaking, decidedly unprogressivc, 
and of little weight ; it is not probable, therefore, that 
it will be the common language of the future. The 
palm, therefore, remains to be awarded between the 
French and English tongues. 

French is the language of conversation, of politeness, 
of fashion— as such its elements have already natural- 



izcd themselves in perhaps every country of the globe. 
Although only adapted in itself for these spheres, it is 
certainly more than German, or Italian, the rival of the 
English. France and England have, indeed, ever been 
rivals; may their rivalries in war now, however, cease; 
and continue only in the arts of peace, and in the ways of 
progress. Such will be the rivalry of a noble emulation; 
and if commenced sooner might have pro-occupied the 
field of discussion, on which, for the question of supe- 
riority, their two languages are now arrayed. The 
apostles of Young France are strong advocates for the 
supremacy of the French — they contend that France is 
the first-born of liberty, the country of progress, the 
leader of the nations, and even the Holy Land of God, 
because of her political revolution of '89. Such is the 
French gospel of Quinet, Michelet, and Seguier. God 
forbid that I should undervalue that revolution, albeit 
it was sadly baptized in blood, and pagan ly christened 
by the ex-bishop Talleyrand. Nevertheless, I, who 

" The faith and morals hold which Milton held," 

should belie myself, not as an Englishman, but as a 
thinking member of the one great human family, were 
I not to declare the truth, that the grand course of 
political revolution and reform commenced in the land 
of England. It did not arise in France. It began with 
the Great Rebellion in England; with its Sidney, its 
Hampden, its Pym, its Harrington, and its Oliver 
Cromwell. The French revolutions and the American 
declaration of independence were but echoes of that 
mighty cry for freedom which burst from the lips of 
the gigantic men of the English commonwealth. No 
discussions arose among the French Convention which 
had not before been dealt with by Milton, in his project 
of the republic of Englund. No social equality was 
proposed by Babeuf which had not been considered by 
Harrington and his friends in the conferences of the 
Rota. Deep indeed were the obligations of the chiefs 
of the French Revolution to the puritan republicans of 
England ; and many of them right openly acknowledged 
them. When history is fully written this will assuredly 
be seen. England is in reform a century before France. 
They are England and the English, and not France and 
the French, which are then the country and the lan- 
guage of political progress. And thire far is English 
preferable as a universal tongue. 

Not only in political reform, but also in religious 
progress and mechanical power, is England in advance 
of France. Great Britain and the United States have 
accepted the reformation which France has not. Great 
Britain and the United States, moreover, possess, by 
authorship, or first appliance, the greatest scientific and 
mechanical contrivances, and are the factors of machi- 
nery for the world. Moreover, these two are the greatest 
naval and commercial nations of civilization. France, 
whose strength is only in her army, and can, therefore, 
but principally operate on the European continent, is 
in no wise to be compared, in point of commercial 
influence, with these two Anglo-Saxon countries. Lan- 
guage, besides, is not a thing to be forced by conquest, 
as Polaid bears witness. It is most powerful in the 
gradual influence of commercial and pacific intercourse. 
It enters into social relations which no political power 
can violate, but which the gentle tones of international 
commerce can expand into the warmth of friendship, 
through the advantages of interest. That the Anglo- 
Saxon is the most influential and progressive commer- 
cial tongue, is greatly in favour of the probability of 
its becoming a common mundane language. 

In this inquiry we have purposely avoided a com- 
parison of the literature of the different tongues of 
mankind. We have done so because^ prepossession or 
favouritism might easily occur in such a course. We 
have done so, also, because of the wide philological 



research which must have been conducted and followed, 
and that in several cases on our side, and probably in 
that of our few and learned, and certainly in that of our 
many and unlearned readers, through the medium of a 
judgment formed upon translations. We have preferred, 
therefore, to consult the characteristics of nations, and 
to compare their missions and potential standing, in 
determining the pre-eminence of their language. We 
have preferred doing this, likewise, because national 
facts are the most easily accessible to all. But passing 
thus over the literature of the competitive tongues, it 
may be well to glance at the relative intrinsic merits 
and defects of those languages themselves. 

Sheridan writes, " Upon a fair comparison it will 
appear, that the French have emasculated their lan- 
guage, by rejecting such numbers of their consonants ; 
and made it resemble one of their painted courtezans 
adorned with fripperies and fallals. That the German, 
by abounding too much in harsh consonants and gut- 
turals, has great size and strength, like the statue of 
Hercules Farnese, but no grace. That the Roman, like 
the bust of Antinous, is beautiful indeed, but not manly. 
That the Italian has beauty, grace, and symmetry, like 
the Venus of Medicis, but Lb feminine. That the 
English alone resembles the ancient Greek, in uniting 
the three powers of strength, beauty, and grace, like 
the Apollo of Bolvidere." We feel there is truth in 
this fine comparison, but other points may be also 
urged. Italian, although its elements will remain in 
music, possesses some delicacies so nice, that they are 
difficult to be caught by the ear. German, also, although 
rich in continuity of metaphysical expression, is harsh, 
angular, and jagged in pronunciation, and remains written 
in an ancient, and almost otherwise obsolete and diffi- 
cult .character. French, likewise, which, like Italian, 
is but bastard Latin, although it has its conversational 
facilities, is otherwise barren, and strongly calls for the 
aid of gesture to express its deficiency. But the English, 
superior to the ancient Greek, inasmuch, at least, as it 
possesses the extended vocabulary of centuries in every 
department of progress, is also intrinsically superior to 
the other languages. For this it has not only its firm 
Saxon basis to recommend it, but also its acquired 
cosmopolitan character. It is the true plum-pudding 
language : it has mixed up the greatest variety of words 
into one compound of richness. It is an amalgamation 
of the best, and, therefore, most surviving expreesk ns 
of the Celtic, the Phoenician, the Latin, the Saxon, the 
Norman, the German, the French, and the ancient 
Greek. It is, therefore, well adapted for the general 
learning and use of the majority of civilized nations. 
The character of its letters is that of the symmetrical, 
popular and progressive Roman and Italian types ; and 
thus its intrinsic advantages are in favour of its becoming 
the common language of the future. 

Let us, however, add to these intrinsic advantages 
of the English tongue the power of the external posi- 
tion of that language, and we shall not be at a loss to 
decide in favour of its being the probable universal 
speech of humanity. Let us recolleet that it is spoken 
by the largest population of any western civilized lan- 
guage. Let us not forget that it is the expression of 
the two most influential commercial, and, therefore, in- 
ternational and progressive countries of the globe— 
Great Britain ana the United States. Let us remember 
that these countries are the most advanced in political 
reform and mechanical discovery, and that they cer- 
tainly together form the most influential power in the 
world. Let us recollect the intrinsic advantages of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and we shall be justified in deciding that 
the English tongue has the preferability and probability 
for becoming, above all other varieties of speech, the 
common language of mankind, the universal tongue 
of the woild, and the unitary tpcech of the future of 
progress. 
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Having, therefore, come to this important decision 
in favour of the preferability of the English tongue 
above other existing national languages, as the general 
medium of human intercourse, we now arrive at other 
important considerations. We have to consider whether 
the English is defective in its construction or literal 
character, and also the systems of universal language 
and verbal improvement which have been, brought 
forward by philological reformers. 

In the first place, we must certainly admit, that 
although the English tongue takes possession of the 
sphere of superiority, it cannot claim perfection. With- 
out entering into any abstruse metaphysical criticism, 
the discordance of its orthography and pronunciation 
is sufficient for us to admit this. To take a simple 
illustration : the present and perfect tenses of the verb 
to read are spelt k alike, but spoken differently. This 
want of harmony in the pronunciation and orthography 
of a language is a great defect : it is, at least, a hin- 
drance to the easy acquirement of that language by a 
child or foreigner. It is a defect, and it should be 
reformed. 

A reform in language was attempted by Pcre Besnier, 
a Jesuit. He had a project, as Menage informs us, for 
the re-union of all languages, or the art of learning 
them all by a single one. His book was published at 
Liege, in 1674, by Nicholas le Baragoin. The American 
patriot and philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, also in- 
vented a universal cliaracter, some curious specimens of 
which have been published. Our deceased friend, Dr. 
Gilchrist, likewise invented a universal character, and 
gave to the world many publications, " for the season- 
able, yet gradual introduction of this Catholic symbol 
into general use." Among others, as ho was a good 
orientalist, he translated the celebrated Sukoontula 
Natuk, into his new character from the Hindostancc. 
My living friend, Lewis Masquerrier, of New York, 
has also a similar project on foot. 1 But, undoubtedly, 
the plan of linguical reform which has excited the most 
sensation in the world, and which appears to have had 
in itself, therefore, the most vitality, is known nnder 
the name of the system of Phonography. Other similar 
projects have died away, or only linger on the book- 
shelves ; but this system is now living and very active 
in the world. It is this, therefore, which requires our 
' attention. 

Phonography and phonotypy are, so to speak, the 
invention of Isaac Pitman, of Bath. Phonography 
signifies aowttf-writing, and phonotypy sound-printing. 
The accordance of orthography with pronunciation, 
which we have before named as the desideratum for the 
English language, in perfecting it for a common tongue, 
is here implied. The systems of phonography and 
phonotypy are put forth by their sanguine and inde- 
fatigable projector as a natural method of writing and 
printing all languages by one alphabet, composed of 
signs that represent the sounds of the human voice, and 
as being adapted particularly to the English language, 
not only for general literature and correspondence, but 
also as a complete system of short-hand, briefer than 
any other stenographic system ; and by which a speaker 
can be followed verbatim without the use of any arbi- 
trary marks beyond the letters of the alphabet. Isaac 
Pitman, in fact, proposes to exhibit speech on paper, 
by signs as simple and intelligible as the sounds they 
represent, and to do this with abbreviation above the 
usual method. Each sign is never to be used to exhibit 
more than one sound or articulation. The usual systems 
of short-hand are proverbially more difficult to read 
than to write. Phonography, on the contrary, is 
alleged by its advocates to be easier to read than to 
write. In this assertion of their own, however, there is 

(1) John Wilkins, on Anglican bishop, likewise published an 
" Essay on s Real Character, and Philosophical Language." 



no slight dilemma involved. It is a most essential point 
that literal characters should be easily and quickly used 
in manuscript. We believe that they arc improving 
their verbal signs in this respect. 

According to the system of phonography, the Eng- 
lish language is made to consist of no less than six 
essentially different sounds of a simple character, 
usually called vowels, which are combined into the 
order of words by no more than thirteen likewise simple 
articulations, generally named consonants. It, may be, 
moreover, noted, that sounds and articulations, vowels 
and consonants, are natural divisions of all languages. 
In phonography they are arranged in their natural 
order, and not alphabetically. Thus p stands first, and 
then 6, t, d, &c. The articulations are considered not 
to be all different formations : only about half are 
essentially varied, and the remainder merely flat 
echoes; thus — 



Sharp . 
Flat . , 



p. I Sharp 
6. Flat . 



t. 
d. 



are the same articulations merely modified; conse- 
quently thinness or thickness of stroke displays the 
connected difference, according to the phonographic 
system. This, however, would not well avail for manu- 
script, with bad pens, however it might do for printing. 
But Isaac Pitman has prepared phonographic pencils 
and phonographic paper, wc suppose to meet this. To 
continue, by phonographcrs, the articulations are found 
in many words indissolubly united with I and r into a 
double letter singiy pronounced. Hooks are introduced 
to represent this connexion, and other modulations are 
similarly exhibited. In the English tongue the phono- 
graphcrs also reckon about forty simple and compound 
sounds. Their affinities are said to admit of a most 
simple arrangement. They arc classed as full, or sharp ; 
as in f<<t, an! ./ft. The following list is given, as the 
exhibition of all the pure vowel sounds ; — 



e. 
a. 
ah. 



au. 
o. 

CO. 



Each of these is also allowed a sharp sound ; and from the 
six pure simple vowels a double eeries of compound 
ones is produced. They are expressed in long-hand by 
the prefix of y and w to the simple vowels ; and thus e 
becomes ye, &c. ; and they are represented phonogra- 
phically by single curves. The double vowels t, oi, and 
ou form part of another scries. 

Such is a brief sketch, which will, however, give the 
reader a correct idea of the elementary features of Ieaac 
Pitman's system of phonography. In its characters, we 
confess, there is an Orientalism which we do not like, 
and which we do not consider adapted for general use J 
but its general idea is excellent, and its characters them- 
selves not arbitrary, but constantly being improved. 
It would be, therefore, not only ungenerous, but also 
unjust, to give a decided opinion against it, without it 
was accompanied by a laborious, minute criticism, into 
which we are not now prepared to enter, nor the 
public to follow us. We hope, on the contrary, that 
phonography will improve in the particular we have 
named ; and that it may fulfil its aspiration of pro- 
ducing a universal character, and thus prepare the way 
for that one common language of the future, of which 
we have indicated the rationality, and of which we have 
proved the probability to be in favour of the English 
tongue. Its production in that language is greatly to 
its advantage. 

We cannot conclude, however, without alluding to the 
rapid rise and progress of phonography. In the course 
of a few years its active and worthy author has gained 
fervent apostles and numerous disciples. " The Manual 
of Phonography" has run through at least seven editions. 
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In Ipswich a weekly newspaper is printed in phono- 
types, under the name of the " Phono-Press ; n and its 
friends say that Ipswich is what Haarlem was. The 
" Phonotypic Journal n has also reached several 
volumes. Phonographic lectures and societies are 
established in almost every town of Great Britain, and a 
large phonetic corresponding society is also instituted. 
A central depdt, for publications, is likewise lately fixed 
in London, and in the United States a similar progress 
is evidenced. Lastly, the Bible, commencing with the 
Gospel of St. John, is being translated into phonotypy ; 
and many of the best stenographers have given in their 
adhesion to phonography, while the young men who are 
the props of our Mechanics' Institutions, hail with fervor 
what is termed the literary reformation. 

In conclusion, we may sum up our programme. We 
have shown the rationality of a universal language, as a 
bond of peace, and brotherhood, and commercial inter- 
course among the nations. We have given reasons 
why this should not be a dead nor an Oriental tongue. 
We have compared the Western and living languages 
which are spoken by the most civilized, potential, and 
progressive people of the earth : we have decided among 
them in favour of the prcferability and probability of the 
English tongue becoming the common language of huma- 
nity. Lastly, we have given a sketch of the pretensions of 
phonography, its elements and its progress. If it is 
true, our slight criticism will not have hurt its cause, 
but our inquiry will have accelerated its diffusion, as 
well as have given a little aid to that " good time com- 
ing," when nation shall not rise up against nation, but 
all become of one heart, as well as of one speech. 



Hiteraqj Notices. 

Tlie Last Aldini. By George Sand. Translated by 
Matilda M. Hats, Author of Helen Stanley. London : 
B. Churton. 1847. 

An English edition of the works of Madame Dude- 
vant, is an event in our literature, and we owe Miss 
Hays a debt of gratitude for the undertaking. The 
Last Aldini forms the first of the series. The transla- 
tion is admirable in every respect, and conveys an 
cxcetlent idea of the singularly eloquent style of the 
original. The great genius of the author who writes 
under the name of George Sand, has long been acknow- 
ledged in France, but has been appreciated here by a 
comparatively small number ; and, indeed, her audience 
should always beJU, though we hope it will not be few. 
They who read her must bring to her an earnest and 
inquiring intellect, and a pure and noble spirit; they 
must also be prepared to face existing evils, specula- 
tions, manners, and moralities, from which we m this 
country, however we may be aware of them, choose to 
turn away our eyes , and they must be able to read 
with toleration descriptions of habits and modes of 
thought among different classes, and in other countries, 
brought out with a dramatic truth and graphic power, 
which may give offence to those who have not made up 
their mind to prove all things, and hold fast what is 
good. Without these requisites, Madame Dudevant 
will be misunderstood ; with them, her works will be 
found to be creations of wonderful variety, interest, and 
power ; written with a purpose always good, frequently 
profound and elevated, never base or licentious. In 
this she is eminently distinguished from a certain class 
of French literature with which she has been confounded. 
Madame Dudevant is not satisfied with painting the 
outside of things, but searches into their depths. She 



has penetrated the thousand forms of evil that lie hidden 
beneath the world's great "whited sepulchre ;" the woes 
disguised under apparent case ; the deep-seated sorrow 
peculiar to woman ; the struggles of the people ; the 
mine of unwrought gold that lies latent under the 
crushing weight of poverty and toil, making itself 
apparent from time to time, as some genius too strong 
to be repressed, rises at intervals to astonish the world. 
But she does not write " moral " at the end of her story ; 
she leaves her purpose to be discovered by her readers. 
Neither does she proclaim her characters to be of this 
or the other description, but leaves them all to develope 
themselves. She does not tell us, this 1b a man of wit ; 
that, a man of intellect; another, an unprincipled man 
of the world : she endows them with the wit, the 
intellect, the levity, she has conceived, and places them 
before us; she throws herself into her characters 
with equal truth of painting, whether she chooses to 
describe a voluptuous Venetian lady, or the free spirits 
among the Italian actors, as in" The Last Aldini ; M or 
a pure heroic virtue, as in " The Compagnon du Tour 
de France." One will be enthusiastically admired by 
some who may be offended with the other. A growing 
sympathy with the people has been apparent in all her 
later works, and an influence more ennobling could 
scarcely be found in literature, than a wide circulation 
among them of the last work we have named. We 
shall hope to see it shortly in its English form in the 
present edition. Clever as " The Last Aldini " is, 
there arc many to follow it, incomparably superior. 



Select Writings of Robert Chambers, Vol. I.— Essays 
Familiar and Humorous. London : W. S. Orr. 

Robert Chambers is one of those happily constituted 
human beings whose wise head and warm heart find 
ever a coadjutor in a hand ready and able to work with 
them. Whatever he writes is calculated to instruct 
and improve. The Essays which compose this volume, 
are selected from no less than four hundred separate 
papers written by himself for the Chambers* Journal. 
In those pages they have been universally read ; but 
they are not, on that account, the less welcome iu this 
collected form. 

He says in his preface, that it was his design from 
the first to be the essayist of the middle class — that 
class in which he was born, and to which he continues 
to belong. He has sought less to attain elegance than 
to avoid dulness ; he has endeavoured to be brief, direct, 
and he knows that he has been earnest. All that he 
has aimed at he has attained. Every page abounds 
with the most genuine humour, kindly affection, manly 
good sense, and the broadest spirit of tolerance and 
philanthropy. 

In an immensely reading age like the present, where 
happily there is a demand for a plentiful supply of 
wholesome mental food, Robert Chambers can hardly 
make a more acceptable present to the public than his 
Essays in a collected and cheap form. 



Heroic Odes and Bacchic Melodies. By George 
St. Edmojjde. E. Churton, London! 

The writer of this volume is evidently a young 'man 
gifted with considerable poetical power, and amazing 
animal spirits. Life is no dull, gloomy affair with him : 
bis Heroic Odes and Bacchic Melodies well up from a 
warm, rejoicing spirit, that as yet has had no ex- 
perience of sadder or more sober realities of existence. 
We should, however, have liked the book better, had 
there been less of the wine-bibber in it. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACT3 AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GBNBRAI* INTBRB3T3 AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of otlters of all classes— be they rich or 
poor, be tJtey masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all f and we desire to work with aU % — Eds. 



GIVE US OUR DAILY BREAD. 
M Give us our daily bread," — and was that prayer 
Unanswered from high Heav'n's eternal dome ? 
No, poor man, no ! — its music entered there, 
And blessings dropp'd upon our earthly home : 
Let thy sad eve look round thee everywhere, 
When the rich showers or golden sunbeams come, 
And plenty greets thee from the teeming sod — 
The fruit that blossoms from the hand of God? 
But such, poor child of earth, is not for thee — 
Thy jraie drinks in its beauty, but thy lips 
Are dared to touch the manna, that must be 
For those whose birth and towering names eclipse 
The light of thine own honest right : the key 
Of this world's treasure-house the strong man keeps, 
And till a stronger, with the glittering crest 
Of Knowledge, comes, the weak must be oppress'd. 
Grief answers grief across the briny deep ; 
The countries of the shamrock and the rose 
Have each their million eyes that waking weep, 
And ever find a sad and tearful close ; 
Nor less the sister clime of brae and steep — 
She lias her meted share of pain and woes. 
Well may Oppression answer with a smile, 
When Britain's land is called a " happy isle." 
Happy, she cannot be, while those who toil, 
And ask for daily bread receive a stone ; 
While all the honey of the yielding soil 
Sweetens the tables of the great alone. 
While senators hold fast the " corn and oil," 
And slavish millions may not call their own 
That which they sweat for — while such tilings can be 
Britain can ne'er be happy, great or free. 
Greatness consists not in the trophies won, 
By taking gold, or land from brother worms ; 
By sending grisly death from shell or gun, 
And making earth a citadel of storms. 
That land alone is great, whose ev'ry son 
Finds on her bosom all that keeps, and warms 
The chambers of his heart with joy and mirth, 
That he may taste of heaven while here on earth. 
Freedom is not the thought of being free 
From strangers who would yoke us with disgrace ; 
'Tis not the pride that we have bowed the knee 
To no stern tyrant of a foreign race. 
Such may exist, and Briton still may be 
The slave of Briton — holding the vile place 
Where Independence cringes to command, 
That makes the heart more servile than the hand. 
" Give us onr daily bread " — and do ye find, 
Ye whose stern sinews know no idle hour, 
That rulers to the poor are ever kind, 
Save to ensure their gold-supported power P 
Do ye finJ aught of benefit to bind 
("As mantling ivy round a stately tower,) 
Your hearts to those who govern— day Dy day P 
Your starring children rise, and answer " Nay." 
** Give us our daily bread ; " Heaven whispers, " Yes." 
" Give ns our daily bread ; " Earth mutters, " No," 
And mocks the weepings of her sons' distress : 
Bright hours of change are coming, sure though slow, 
When pride, and want, and error shall be less, 
And more of Heaven be registered below : 
Even now the half of Slavery's flag is furled, 
And Thought's free sunshine circles the wide world. 

Brums gton. 



Juvenile Delinquency.— -In the year 1773, the immortal 
Howard commenced his benevolent visits to the neglected 
prisons of England — visit* that led to those reforms so long 
needed, but which nobody till then would set about. Since his 
day the very eyes of inspectors and commissioners have pried into 
almost every abuse. Pauperism, public charities, hand-loom 
weavers, etc., have all been deeply investigated. This is as it should 
be. It is the duty of a government seriou&ly to inquire into the 
real wants and circumstances of the various orders of its sub- 
ject* ; to " gauge," as it were — in the language of Burke — " the 
depths of the human miseries " that rankle in and poison its 
great social heart — that spread a blight over the lives and 
comfort* of great masses of its people. But as the government 
can only investigate — that is, measure the evil and lay down 
certain rules for others to carry out — the cure of our social 
evils must be generally left in the hands of the wealthy and 
talented of the locality so afflicted. Our attention has been 
drawn to the subject of industrial schools bv the reports of 
the M Inspectors of Prisons," the writings of W. Chambers, and 
our own experience of the nature and extent of the evil sought 
to be remedied. The present practice of neglecting the sources 
of crime is as erroneous in principle, and contrary to the true 
principles of economy, as it is opposed to the injunctions of holy 
writ. Prevention of evil is better than its cure. It is far less 
expensive to save a child on the way to ruin, than to prosecute, 
imprison, and transport, after it has become a criminal. The 
words of the wise king are very clear : " Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it." 
But the children for whom these schools arc needed are trained 
to evil and crime, and when they are old they do not depart 
from it, but become the propagators and ensnarers of others. 
The Saviour, knowing the importance of early training, said, 
M Suffer the little children to come unto me ; " but they are 
not suffered to approach him; they are led in a more crooked, 
sorrowful, and ignorant path— a life of dependence, of imposi- 
tion, and of crime, with all its sins, its bad associations, and 
punishment*, is before them, and nothing else. They are taught 
to despise the pleasure of honest exertion and persevering in- 
dustry, and insensibly contract an extreme fondness for a 
wandering and vagabond life. The following was published a 
few years since, by a person who had visited, as a hawker, almost 
every lodging-house in England : — "Vagrancy is certainly a curse 
to, if not a stain on the English nation ; because in it originate, in 
all their various forms, every kind of immorality and vice, robbery 
and imposition, and even murder. A great number amongst these 
daring impostors have been brought up vagrants from their in- 
fancy, and such as are bred to it are naturally the most clever in acts 
of thieving or imposing on the public." W. Chambers, in his 
recent tract on " Schools of Industry," says, when speaking of a 
little urchin twelve or thirteen years of age, whom ne saw tried 
for " stealing an old brass candlestick worth sixpence, the appa- 
ratus evoked to try the little vagrant seemed like erecting 
a steam-engine of 500 horse power to kill a mouse." Nine 
months after this he was again tried and transported. " The 
country on this occasion incurred probably an obligation 
of 300/. or 400/. Hundreds of pounds to pnnish crime ! Five 
pounds rightly laid out at first would, most likely, have pre- 
vented its commission. The possible ruin of a bov, body and 
soul, is of a different and more impressive character.'' 

To show what has been done in the difficult task of reclaim- 
ing the juvenile delinquent, I shall quote from the Reports 
of the New York Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents, the following gratifying fact : — " The whole 
number received into the Refuge from the 1st day of Ja- 
nuary, 1825, the date of commencing its operations, to the 
1st day of January, 1840, was 3123 ; vis. 2226 boys, and 897 
girls ; and the number of both sexes bound ont as apprentices 
during the aforesaid period was 2817." The next sentence is 
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very important, shearing how essential it is that the work of 
reform should be began in early youth. " That they (the mana- 
gers) have been disappointed in their expectations by a few of 
tliose who have been sent out as reformed, ought by no means 
to lessen the fair fame of .the institution, especially when the 
character and age of some of the subjects are considered. The 
failures we have to lament are but few, and iu most cases are 
those who have arrived at an age bordering on manhood or 
womanhood, whose evil propensities are often too firmly fixed to 
be removed." Industrial Schools are no novelty, that at Aber- 
deen having been founded in October, 1841, by Sheriff Watson. 
" It is intended for the educational and industrial training of boys 
from 8 to 14 years of age. The parties admitted are of the very 
lowest class; viz. those who usually prowl about our streets 
begging and stealing. They are educated and fed at the expense 
of the school funds, their labour for a few hours a day being 
accepted as payment ; the work, however, is not so much looked 
to as a source of pecuniary income, as a means of cultivating. 
The boys lodge witn their parents during the night ; while those 
who have no homes are received into the House of Refuge." In 
1843 a girls' school was opened, which has been attended with 
marked success. 

The usual order of school procedure is as follows : — " The 
school assembles at seveu o'clock a.m., and the children receive 
religious instruction, have their attention directed to the ele- 
ments of geography, and the more striking facts of natural his- 
tory, till nine o'clock. On two mornings of each week an hour 
is devoted to instruction in vocal music. From nine to ten 
o'clock they get breakfast at the House of Refuge of porridge and 
milk. At ten o'clock they return to the school, and are em- 
ployed in different sorts of work till two o'clock p.m. From two 
till three they dine usually on broth, beef, and bread ; occa- 
sionally on potatoes, soup, hodge-podge, etc. From three till 
four they either work within doors, or, if the weather permits, 
are employed in the gardens, partly in recreation. From four 
till seven p.m. they are instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; at seven they return to the House of Refuge, get 
supper (same as breakfast), and are dismissed to their homes for 
the night by eight o'clock. A half-holiday is allowed on Satur- 
day. On Sunday the scholars assemble at half-past eight a.m., 
get breakfast at nine, attend public worship in the house during 
the forenoon,' and after dinner return home, to enable them, if 
so disposed, to attend church with their relations. At five 
o'clock p.m. they meet again in school, and are catechised, get 
supper at seven, and are dismissed, as on other days. 

The cost of superintendence is about 50/. a year, and the 
expenses, besides food and rent, about 40/. ; making altogether 
about 108/. a year, exclusive of the expense of food, which latter 
is about 3d. per day for each child, or about 4/. 10*. per annum. 
From this has, however, to be deducted the profits of the chil- 
dren's labour, which have hitherto been about Id. per head per 
day. The chief kinds of employment are net-making, picking 
oak am, hair, senna, and gardening." 

Success has attended this noble effort ; not only has the evil 
of juvenile mendicity ceased in Aberdeen, but juvenile delin- 
quency also has received a very great check. Humakus. 

The Edinburgh Mechanics* Institution This is one of the 

right sort. It is an institution set on foot by the Working Men 
themselves. The President is a Silversmith ; the Vice-President, a 
Coach Painter ; the Treasurer, a Machine-Maker; the Secretary, 
a Type-Founder ; the Committee consists of a Bookbinder, a 
Clerk, a Plumber, etc. In their prospectus they say : — 

A few Operatives, desirous of adding another to the many 
agents of moral, social, and intellectual improvement, resolved 
themselves into a body under the designation of " The Edin- 
burgh Mechanics' Institution." 

The Committee of this infant Society, in presenting a Pro- 
spectus of its objects to their industrious brethren, feel that they 
have more cause for gratulation than apology. 

The schoolmaster is truly abroad ; the working classes are 
resolutely shaking off the ignorance, engendered apathy of ages, 
and, animated with hope, and sustained by self-reliance, are 
planting the standard of progress in every town and village in 
the nation. 

It is imperatively demanded of us, that the working men of 
intellectual Edinburgh shall not lag behind in the march of 
popular advancement. 

Private philanthropy has done much for us educationally; 
gratitude therefore demands that we should demonstrate to our 
mental benefactors, but more especially to ourselves, that we can 
do much /or ourselves. 



We wish to prove that philanthropists have not laboured in 
vain to elevate the workman, and that one of the most glorious 
lessons they have taught him is self-reliance. 

It is anticipated that the Mechanics' will ultimately become to 
the operative classes what the Philosophical Institution is to the 
wealthier portion of our citizens. As its energies and resources 
become developed, its sphere will coininensurntcly extend, until 
every stream of science and literature shall become, through it, 
tributaries to the great tide of human progress. 

There is an impulse in the great heart of humanity at present 
animating and hurrying on the masses. They are shooting in 
the wilderness to the prophets of progress, " Prepare ye the 
way." They cry, " We are coming ; all that we require is 
direction ; " and men so animated will not long lack the means 
of lighting the lamp of intellectual life. 

Their terms are, for a quarter of twelve weeks, Is. ; for a 
full year, 4*. 4rf. Members arc privileged to admit one friend, 
and Ladies are especially desired to be present. They propose 
to do all tbat sucn institutions can do tor the people, and will 
thankfully receive donations of books. Bravo ! Working Men 
of Edinburgh ! you are proving all that we said last week of 
the People , and People's Collrges. Let us hear more about yon, 



and the whole public shall hear it, and be sure others will follow 
your example. We have seldom read so eloquent and truly 
noble a composition, as the Introductory Address of the Presi- 
dent, John Cowie, a working silversmith. The sentiments on 
women we shall take the very first opportunity of making known 
to the readers of this Journal. The whole address is a brilliant 
proof of what education is doing for the people. 

Anti-Enclosure Association. — We are glad to learn thst this 
Association commences the New Tear free from debts, and pro- 
poses now to devote its funds to the purchase of a house and 
grounds for its business purposes ; and also to be open for other 
public purposes ; the profits thence accruing to be partly devoted 
to its maintainance, and partly to a law fund for asserting the 
right of road wherever needed. The Association now meets at 
the great room Of the Princess Royal, Circus Street, New Road, 
where a public meeting for discussion is held each Thursday 
evening, after eight o'clock, admission free. The Association 
proposes alsojto engage lecturers to advocate its views, as regards 
keeping open paths, public places, and other objects connected 
with the general health and convenience. 

The Hutchinsons and the American prejudice against colour. — 
We learn by an American paper that our valued friends the 
Hutchinsons have been singing in Philadelphia, and in this 
city of William Penn have been compelled by the mayor to give 
up their room, and leave the place, because they outraged public 
opinion, by singing Anti-Slavery songs, and persisted against all 
remonstrance in admitting people of colour to their concert*. 
We honour their steadfast principle. 



Madame Laffargc. — We have to record another of those 
odious instances of inflated romanticism and misdirected sym- 

Sathy and enthusiasm, which have so often disgraced the won- 
er-loving Parisians, and in which great portions of the English 
{mblic have so often taken a conspicuous part Why are we 
loaxed with the disgusting nonsense about the elegant affecta- 
tions and pampered vanity of this poisoning lady P 
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THE LOVER. 

PROM THE GERMAN OF HEIK1UCH TOSS. 

The maiden with brown eyes and hair 

Came o'er the dewy meadows ; 
The nightingales were singing clear, 

Among the evening shadows. 
I saw and heard her stepping free ; 
She passed like sunshine o'er the lea ; 
I saw she was the girl for me ! 

Her skirts were lifted from the dew ; 

Her boddice fitted tightly ; 
Her plaited hair, her apron blue, 

The night-breeze wafted lightly ; 
Her stockings white, as white could be ; 
Said I, that maiden fair to see 
Is just the very girl for me ! 

The brindled cow her call obeyed, 
Came all the meadows thorough ; 

And as she milked, said I, " Sweet maid, 
God shield thee from all sorrow 1 " 

She looked with eyes so bright and free ; 

Said I, she is the girl for me ; 

She shall my heart's beloved be ! 

Her eyes they seemed to answer " yes ; " 
My heart with love was gushing; 

And I contrived my lips to press 
Upon her warm cheek, blushing, 

That blushing cheek, so fresh to see ! 

Said I, this maiden, fair and free, 

She is the very girl for me I 

I helped her over hedge and stile, 

With frothy milk-pail laden ; 
And sang to scare the goblins vile 

That might affright the maiden ; 
For now 'twas dark by bush and tree ; 
And said I, " maiden dear to me, 
Wilt thou my heart's beloved be?" 

— " Wherefore so late 1 " her mother cried, 
In wrath her daughter viewing. 

" Soft, gentle mother ! " I replied, 
" Thy daughter I've been wooing J 

Give thy consent — then bless'd are wp ! 

Sweet mother, give consent, for she. 

Is willing my beloved to be ! " 

Mary HowIxt. 



A WINTER PICTURE. 



Damps ess and gloom prevail ; the air is still ; 
With myriad crystal drops the hedge-row thorn 
Glitters and drips;— with silvery dew the lawn. 
I 'tempt not now the cloud-enveloped hill ; 
Yet hazy clouds my valley-path surround. 
The wild fowl cries upon the sedgy mere : 
I see it not in motion, yet I hear 
Of splashing wing* and trailing feet the sound. 
Gigantic seems each dim-discovered thing — 
The crag— the bare and many-branched tree — 
The rook that slowly sails past on the wing — 
The stalking clown— the cattle on the lea. 
And human voices, sent I know not whence, 
Ring through this veil of shadow deep and dense. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.B.S. 

I. — Ihtboductobt. 

The present age is pre-eminently distinguished, not 
only for the advance which is being made in every 
department of Science, but for the extension of the 
applications of scientific knowledge to the l>enefit of 
mankind, through the useful Arts. Of this fact, every 
day's experience furnishes abundant evidence. Among 
the earliest of the gifts of modern science was the Steam- 
engine. There are many yet living who can remember 
the time when the ever-changing winds, the precarious 
flow of the falling stream, and the accumulated power 
of toiling beasts, constituted the only means of giving 
motion to the stones which ground their corn, to the 
hammer which forged their iron, or to the mill which 
spun their thread. In those days, the power-loom and 
the printing-machine were not in existence ; and even 
if they had been invented and brought to perfection, 
they could not have been worked so as to afford 
clothing to the bodies, and food to the minds, of the 
millions which now profit by them, for want of potct-r 
always to be had precisely when it was wanted, and 
where it was wanted, — liable neither to drop like the 
wind, nor to be dried-up like the water-course, and not 
requiring to be maintained at the enormous expense 
which the labour of animals involves. Alike restricted 
were the means of transit over earth and sea. The land 
traveller, however urgent his needs, could not attain 
any greater rapidity than the speed of horses could 
afford ; and the mariner was obliged to trust his bark 
to the uncontrolled and unaided force of the winds and 
waves, and was Jiable to be delayed by the calm, or to 
be driven from his course by adverse gales. 

The generation not yet in its decline beheld the 
application of steam to the purposes of navigation ; and 
we have seen in our own day the extension of this 
wonderful power from the river-boat and coasting- vessel, 
to the gigantic ship destined to traverse the widest 
seas, and tq carry European civilization to the remotest 
shores. 1 From about the same period may be dated 
the introduction of the Gas-lamp into our cities ; and 
we who arc not sufficiently advanced in years to 
remember that event, can only realize to ourselves the 
condition of our streets when as yet gas was not, by 
transferring ourselves to some remote country-town, 
whose " darkness visible " still remains unillumined by 
the torch of science, reminding us that even the greatest 
and most obvious improvements need time and well- 
directed labour for their universal diffusion. The 
schoolboy, not yet emerged from his pupilage, remembers 
how, in his earlier years, when as yet a solitary Railway 
gave evidence to the world of what might be, he expended 
a long and weary day (or it might be more) in his half- 
yearly journeys, now accomplished in one-fourth of the 
time. And we are ourselves even now witnessing the 
extension of that wondrous method of communication, 
realizing alike the fictions of Eastern tale, and the most 
enthusiastic dreams of the Philosopher " who hopes all 
things not impossible ;" which constitutes, perhaps, the 
most remarkable of all the gifts which science has yet 



(1) The visit of Her Majesty's steam ship, riileeethon, to the 
coast of Borneo, in 184-2, to co-operate with Mr. Brooke in hit 
enlightened attempls to improve the condition of that remark- 
able island, by the suppression of piracy, and the snbstitntion of 
agricultural and commercial pursuits, may be regarded as no 
unimportant era in the history of mankind ; being, as we believe, 
the first occasion on which a steam-ship ha* been employed for 
any other purpose than commerce or warfare. 
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made to the human race, and one whose influence upon 
their welfare it is impossible yet even faintly to shadow 
I forth. The Electric Telegraph — which may link together 
the remotest corners, not merely of a kingdom, but of 
a continent — which may bring India and China into 
" speaking distance " of London and Paris — and which 
may even be made to bridge over the ocean that sepa- 
rates the Old World from the New — is but one applica- 
tion of a powerful agent, whose existence is co-extensive 
with that of matter itself, and whose applications to the 
arts of life, rapidly as they are even now being developed, 
are probably as yet completely in their infancy. 

Now it is to be observed, that the powers thus 
developed by the aid of science have created new 
methods in every department of the arts into which 
they have been introduced ; and so well aware are the 
intelligent artizan and the manufacturer of their depen- 
dence upon men of science for the continued improve- 
ment of their operations, that Physics and Chemistry 
(the branches of knowledge which embrace the proper- 
ties of all material objects not alive) are now pursued 
with avidity by many, who intend to devote themselves 
exclusively to their practical applications, leaving it to 
others to grapple with those higher questions of which 
the philosophy of these sciences is made up. 

No one, we suppose, would now be foolhardy enough ' 
to dispute the immense advantages which we derive 
from the steam-engine, the gas-lamp, the railway, and 
the electric telegraph ; for these advantages are self- 
evident, and commanding enough to bear down all oppo- 
sition, except in cases where personal interest is 
supposed to be directly involved. But each of theBe 
inventions has been resisted in its early stage by a 
powerful phalanx of objectors ; who have urged, first, 
that the invention is impracticable; and, secondly, 
(when driven from that ground) that it is useless, because 
incapable of being profitably carried out on a large 
scale. A short experience, however, was sufficient to 
demonstrate the futility of all such opposition ; and we 
can now only wonder that it was ever offered. The 
great secret of the universal appreciation of these gifts, 
lies in the obvious and palpable benefits we derive from 
them ; and in the utter impossibility of obtaining the 
same results by any other means whatever. 

But there are other departments of science whose 
progress has been more gradual, though not less 
certain; and whose applicability to the benefit of 
mankind is fully as important, though, at first Bight, 
less sure [and apparent. This is particularly the case 
with the science of Physiology; which, in its most 
extended sense (and it is in this sense that we shall 
use the term) embraces all the phenomena attending the 
development and growth of living beings of every 
description, the maintenance of their health and activity, 
their liability to disease and decay, and their final 
death and decomposition. Numberless as are the appli- 
cations to the welfare of mankind, of which the ascer- 
tained principles of this science are capable, they are 
very slow in making their way to public estimation ; 
the prejudices which deny, and the indolence which 
slights their value, being not easily overcome by an 
appeal to the recognized benefits derived from their 
introduction, even when these benefits arc the most 
obvious. Take, for example, the case of vaccination. 
By the persevering {researches of Jenner it was estab- 
lished as a scientific truth, that the propagation of the 
Cow-pox to the human race was sufficient to render 
comparatively mild, if not totally to extinguish, the 
terrible pestilence which brought* death, blindness, 
or disfigurement, to a large proportion of the children 
annually born in almost every civilized country. 1 Yet 

( I) By the recent inquiries of Mr.Coley, it has been ascertained 
that the harmless cow-pox. is in reality the virulent small-pox 
rendered innocent by passing through the system of the cow. 



this discovery was received with every kind of opposition, 
and even of abuse, from the educated classes ; and 
naurally found but little favour with those whose low 
degree of general enlightenment still less prepared 
them for a departure from their previous usages. When 
attempts were made to raise the popular cry against 
cow-pox as a beastly disease ; and when the teachers of 
religion denounced the vengeance of the Almighty 
upon those who impiously endeavoured to interfere with 
His dealings, by destroying the scourge which He saw 
fit to employ as His instrument of punishment ; it is 
not wonderful that the public mind should be slow to 
be convinced of the preservative efficacy of vaccination, 
and even when convinced, should hesitate in freely 
taking advantage of it. And the public incredulity 
seemed further warranted by this circumstance ; that 
cases occurred every here and there, in which vaccination 
seemed to fail, either partially or completely, in im- 
parting its promised protection. Such cases have 
continued to present themselves from time to time ; in 
some of them, the cause of failure has been clearly 
attributable to the imperfection of the vaccination ; 
whilst, in others, no such explanation has seemed admis- 
sible, and the attack of small-pox in its severer form 
must be laid to the account of some peculiar state of 
constitution in the individual, which is about the same 
as saying, that wc know nothing of the cause of it. 
Notwithstanding, however, these occasional failures, 
the fact of the general protecting power of vaccination 
against small-pox is now too well established upon the 
broad basis of universal experience, to admit of being 
gainsaid*by any one not fenced round with an impene- 
trable wall of prejudice or ignorance ; and the traces of 
the feelings with which it was formerly regarded are 
only now occasionally to be encountered amongst a 
few old women, whose minds have remained in pre- 
cisely the condition in which they were some fifty 
years ago, — neither steam, gas, railways, nor the electric 
telegraph, having disturbed their conviction of the 
impossibility of a change for the better. 

We have adverted to this subject — now generally 
classed among the bygones (so simple and matter-of- 
course an idea is it that our children should be vacci- 
nated)— because we may learn a most important lesson 
from it in regard to the reception of other improve- 
ments, which the scientific physiologist points out as 
conducive to the welfare of mankind. And this more 
especially, because in the majority of cases these im- 
provements do not involve the substitution of new 
methods for old ones ; but require merely a small amount 
of alteration, and in some cases a change so slight, that 
it is resisted merely because it is so trifling ;— just as 
the Syrian prince objected to bathe seven times in the 
Jordan at the command of Elisha, not because he dis- 
trusted the power of the prophet to cure him of his 
leprosy, but because he deemed the method too simple 
and unostentatious. Now, those who possess much 
experience of human nature well know, that Naaman's 
feelings on this point would find an echo in the hearts 
of ninety-nine out of every hundred people of the 
present day; and that the more slight the alteration 
required for the most important practical benefit, the 
less chance has it of being generally adopted, until its 
cflects are so obvious that conviction can no longer be 
resisted. And even when the reason admits all that is 
urged, the tyranny of habit and of indolence is such, 
that the old course is still pursued ; and the enlight- 
ened philanthropist, who has spent his time and labour 
in endeavouring to benefit his humbler brethren, finds 
that his time and labour have been bestowed almost in 
i vain. 



If wc look around, with the advantage of but a very 
small amount of knowledge as to the conditions on 
which the preservation of health and the prolongation 
of life are dependent, we arc at once struck with the 
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utter neglect of those conditions which is prevalent 
among the masses of the people, and the continual dis- 
regard to them which is manifested by many whose 
example ought to be the means of directing general 
attention to their importance. In fact, it would almost 
seem as if the bodies of men in general were supposed 
to be as invulnerable as that of Achilles ; — to be neces- 
sarily subject, from their inherent constitution, to a 
certain measure of disease which no foreaighted pru- 
dence could avoid, and to be liable to death at a certain 
period, which no art could defer; the only adverse 
circumstances to which they are liable being some 
unlooked-for accident, or some epidemic disorder, 
which may carry them off before their allotted time, 
like the poisoned arrow which caused the death of the 
hero by penetrating his unprotected heel. We do not 
mean that any persons possessing common sense would 
confess their belief in such a doctrine ; and we may be 
told that the very existence of the medical profession, 
and the eagerness with which their assistance is sought 
when illness attacks the frame, give a practical denial 
to the idea of its prevalence. But we assert that man- 
kind in general, in their evcry-day life, act as if this 
was their belief; the simplest precautions • being neg- 
lected, the', best-ascertained laws being defied, the 
most constant warnings being unnoticed. We have 
heard it stated by those who have had much experience 
in the great works of various kinds incidental to the 
development of the railway system, that nine-tenths of 
the accidents which have occurred during their con- 
struction have been fairly attributable to the careless- 
ness and foolhardiness of the labourers. One most 
striking example of this occurred on the Bristol and 
Gloucester line. An explosion of gunpowder took 
place near the Wickwar tunnel, by which several 
persons were killed; and it came out, in the subse- 
quent inquest, that for several weeks this stock of 
gunpowder had been kept in a leathern bag, in the 
blacksmith's workshop, which was at last blown to 
pieces by its ignition by a spark from his anvil ! tfow 
there can be few who would not condemn as not only 
most absurd, but also most culpable, the conduct of those 
who first placed it there, and subsequently allowed it 
to remain, in the confidence (as it would seem) that, 
because no accident had happened, it might be con- 
sidered safe; in fact, we should with difficulty find 
words to express our sense of such a proceeding, which 
can scarcely be surpassed by the absurdities of Mahom- 
medan fatalism. And yet, through the ignorance of 
some, and the callous negligence of others who are 
better informed, the masses of our population arc living 
under circumstances in which serious injury to health, 
and a considerable reduction in the length of life, are 
as much to be anticipated as the fatal explosion at 
Wickwar: and those who countenance the present 
system, with a knowledge of its evils, or who simply 
withhold their assistance from the endeavour to eradi- 
cate them, appear to us to be incurring nearly the same 
culpability with those who there knowingly and volun- 
tarily exposed a number of their fellow-creatures to the 
imminent risk of loss of life or limb. 

If we seek to know why such ignorance and careless- 
ness prevail, wc shall have to search pretty deeply for 
the causes. One of the most obvious is the almost entire 
exclusion of instruction with regard to the bodily con- 
stitution of man, and the means of preserving health, 
from our systems of education, both for rich and poor. 
One would have thought that such knowledge would be 
that most eagerly sought, and most readily communi- 
cated. Until of late years, however, it has been con- 
fined to a few; and those few were by no means aware 
of its practical importance. The scientific physiologist 
could discourse learnedly of the nature of respiration ; 
he could tell how many cubic feet of air per day are 
required for this process; and he could bdow that 



speedy death is the result of its suspension. But he 
could not have ventured to assert that, which sad 
experience proves to be the truth — that a taint in the 
air we habitually breathe, so slight as to pass unnoticed 
when habit has inured us to it, is the sure foundation 
of disease, and certainly leads to the loss of many 
years, not merely of health, but of life. Such state- 
ments would not have been justified by the results of 
single experiments conducted in the laboratory; and 
if put forth as scientific facts, they would have been 
treated with that incredulity which commonly attends 
the proclamation of disagreeable truths ; the direct 
negative being supposed to be proved by the numerous 
cases always producible of individuals living in health, 
and attaining longevity, in the very circumstances 
which are represented as so pernicious. But they are 
now capable of being established by the melancholy 
results of those experiments, which have been long 
going on upon a grand scale in our large towns ; 
seeming as if they had been devised for the express 
purpose of ascertaining, bow much impurity may be 
introduced into the air breathed by human beings 
without immediately destroying life, what is the 
smallest amount of food upon which their existence 
may be prolonged, what degree of cold and nakedness 
may be borne, and, in short, how far the vitality of the 
human body can resist the destructive influence of the 
continued deprivation of all that iB needed for its phy- 
sical wants. 

It is to recent Statistical inquiries that we are 
indebted for the proof of what the Physiologist could 
before have only surmised as a probable result of the 
continued operation of such evil influences. And the 
scientific man, therefore, has now a right to come before 
his less-instructed fellows, with the boldness inspired 
by thorough conviction, and the earnestness resulting 
from the deep feeling of the vast importance of the 
truths which he has to enunciate. He has to show 
them that the Creator has given to the body a certain 
constitution ; that he has made it to consist of nume- 
rous parts, each having its appropriate office ; that the 
mutual working-together of these parts is essential to 
the well-being of the whole, and that any disturbance 
in the actions of any one must necessarily influence the 
rest. The physiologist has further to show that the 
first development and the continued maintenance of 
the body are entirely dependent upon the influence 
which it derives from certain external agents, such as 
heat, light, and electricity ; upon the materials which 
it draws from the various articles used as food; and 
upon the constant removal of the products of its waste 
or decay, which should be carried off by the atmosphere, 
or discharged by the water, of which a free and copious 
supply are alike requisite for the maintenance of 
health. He may go further, and show how a beneficent 
Creator has placed the being whose existence depends 
upon all these conditions, in a world adapted in every 
particular to afford them ; but how the ignorance and 
perverseness of Man has caused him to run counter to 
the arrangements of Providence, and to violate in every 
particular the conditions which have been assigned, for 
good and wise purposes, as the law of his physical 
being. Nor will it be beyond his province to point 
out the intimate connexion between mind and body; to 
show how physical depression is intimately allied with 
mental and moral degradation : and to call upon those 
who aim at the development of all the higher and 
nobler powers of their race, to give their first attention 
to the spread of that knowledge of the Constitution of 
Man which must be at the foundation of every effort 
for the improvement of the masses of civilized society. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIC ASSASSIN; 

Being a Narrative of the extraordinary hallucination 
of Gottlieb Einhaltbb, alias Raoul Croo, a native 
of Tours ; carefully abstracted from the Rechtsfalle of 
Uie Law Courts of Wittenberg, and compared with 
the Report made by the Committee of Savans to the 
French A cademy of Sciences. 

BY B. H. HORNB. 



It is our semi-barbarous Code of Laws that mates Heroes of 
vulgar feloiu, by exciting the imagination, and calling forth 
sympathy and pity for a poor wretch about to become the prin- 
cipal performer in a public Strangling Show. The Law, is the 
Newgate dramatist ; the scaffold, is the stage ; the whole mixed 
public, is the audience ; and " the moral" is, in its most exten- 
sive influence, that there is something great in a man who is 
hanged. — B, H. n. 



In the neighbourhood of Puy St. Ostien, a small 
obscure town of Languedoc, a murder was committed 
about nine years since upon a labouring man, named 
Jacques Moulin, as he was returning homeward from 
his work. He was killed by a shot from the road-side, 
the bullet passing quite through his body. He had a 
little money about him, and an old silver medal or 
decoration, both of which were found upon his person, 
and there was no appearance of any attempt having 
been made to rob him ; so that the private malice of 
8)me unknown 'enemy seemed to be the only cause to 
which his murder could bo attributed. Jacques Moulin, 
however, was well known to be a most peaceful and 
inoffensive man, who was generally indeed considered 
to be of rather an imbecile character, and not at all 
likely to provoke the hostility of any one. It was more 
probable, therefore, that he was shot, by mistake, for 
somebody else. But whatever the motive of the assassin, 
he had successfully effected his escape. An old man, 
with a wooden leg, who had formerly been a soldier, 
and served in Italy under Napoleon, was witness of the 
sanguinary occurrence. He said he was seated on a 
bank, near the entrance of the town, resting himself; 
there was a hedge close behind him, and a ball had 
been fired right through this hedge. Deceased cried 
out, " Oh, mon Dieu, pourquoi T* and instantly fell. 
This was all witness knew of the matter.. He got 
up as fast as he could, when he saw the man fall in the 
road, and looked over the hedge, and in all directions, 
thinking he should see the assassin making off, but he 
could not obtain the least glimpse of him. Being 
unable to lift the body out of the road, he sat himself 
down again, to watch it till somebody passed that way. 
Two labourers shortly appeared, to whom he related 
what had happened. The police exerted themselves, 
but could obtain no clue to the discovery of the mur- 
derer. The unfortunate man was buried, and the affair 
soon lost its interest 

Three weeks afterwards, as Auguste Yivier, a manu- 
facturer of artificial flowers, was on the road from St. 
Gervauej to Clermont, he stopped at a little auberge 
on the way-side, to obtain some refreshment. He had 
scarcely sat there ten minutes, when he was shot. The 
report sounded quite close to the auberge. Several 
people instantly ran out, and found Auguste Yivier 
lying with his face upon the ground, having fallen 
forwards from the bench upon which he was sitting. 
They lifted him up, and found he was quite dead. By 
a strange coincidence, the only witness was the same 
old soldier with the wooden leg, who, being on his way 
to St. Gervaise, had stopped there for some refreshment. 
He stated that deceased and himself were sitting on 



opposite benches; that there was a garden paling close 
behind deceased's back, and two elder trees, the boughs 
of which extended nearly over both their heads ; that 
somebody had fired a gun from behind the garden 
paling; and that deceased immediately fell forwards, 
with his face upon the ground. Witness saw the 
smoke coming out of the middle of his back ; could not 
say for certain, if it was a gun or a pistol ; thought, 
from the report, that it must be a large gun— a gun of 
the kind used to kill wild-fowl. He was too infirm to 
pursue the perpetrator of the deed ; and all he could 
do on seeing the man fall, was to call out for help. 

But who was the assassin! and by what means had he 
effected his escape 1 Auguste Yivier had had a violent 
altercation, some time previously, with a gardener of 
Clermont, on the merit of their respective vocations, in 
which deceased had come off victor, and bestowed 
various epithets of contempt upon his opponent, as a 
mere digger of earth and sower of seeds. The gardener 
was immediately arrested, and a mostVigid investigation 
was instituted. Nothing, however, could be proved 
against him, and he was acquitted. 

This occurrence became the subject of much dis- 
cussion for many leagues round, and was only just 
beginning to pass away, when a third murder, under 
equally mysterious circumstances, was committed in 
the neighbouring province of Quienne. A silversmith of 
Lausanne was shot while amusing himself with angling 
in a little boat on the Garonne. He was alone in the 
boat at the time ; and the only witness of the murder 
was the same old soldier with the wooden leg, who was 
sitting upon the bank, reading, when the shot was fired. 
The deceased himself made this statement before he 
died. He did not lose his senses on receiving the phot ; 
but, pressing one hand to his side, looked all round for 
the assassin ; but he could see no one except an old 
man upon the river's bank, who was reading a book. 

Upon such very suspicious circumstances, rendered 
trebly so by the previous murders, the old soldier .was, 
of course, arrested. His person was immediately sub- 
jected to the most rigid search. Nothing was found 
upon him but a book, a tobacco pouch, two francs, and 
five centimes. He gave his name Amande Giraud; 
described himself as having served in the campaigns of 
Italy and Austria, in 1805; that he was in Soult's 
division, whose life he had saved at the battle of Auater- 
litz, upon which occasion he had lost his right leg, and 
had received a pension from Marshal Soult ever since ; 
that he had married late in life; that his wife was 
dead ; and that he was now on his way to Bourdeaux, 
to see his little son, who was at school there. He 
stated himself to be in the sixtieth year of his age. He 
was a meagre, weather-beaten man, with a sallow com- 
plexion, and a thoughtful expression of countenance. 
He had received some education, and appeared to have 
naturally a philosophic turn of mind ; as, indeed, the 
book found upon him would seem to indicate, which 
was the translation of an English work by an author of 
the highest rank in statistical calculations. Application 
was made to Marshal Soult, who corroborated the state- 
ment of Amande Giraud ; adding that he had been a 
brave and honest soldier, and the gallant Marshal 
believed him to be quite incapable of any acts of base- 
ness or mystery. Inquiries were also made by the 
gens-darmerie of Bourdeaux concerning the little son 
of Amande Giraud, though for some time without 
effect, as no boy of that name was to be found at any of 
the schools. A boy, however, of that name had been 
for a short time at one of the pauper schools, and was 
eventually traced to a little disreputable shop in the 
suburbs, where he filled the post of shoe-black and 
errand-boy. The old soldier was informed of this 
circumstance, at which he was very much shocked. 
Nothing criminal, however, could bo proved against 
him; he was accordingly set at liberty, and a few 
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francs were awarded bim by tbe Court, to enable him 
to pursue bis way comfortably to Bourdeauz. 

On the 15th of August, 1836, an English family, 
named Stewart, arrived at the principal hotel of Godes- 
berg, on the Rhine, bringing with them a Prussian 
valet and an English lady's maid. Between this valet 
and the lady's maid there had been a love affair, and a 
marriage had been contemplated. Recently, however, 
the young woman, having made some discoveries in the 
character of the valet which were not at all to her 
mind, had broken off the match. On the evening of 
their arrival at Oodesberg, they were seen walking 
together on the long, straight road, with apple trees 
growing on each side, which leads to Rolandseck. 
About half-past nine o'clock, or a quarter to ten, the 
valet returned alone, looking very pale. He said he 
knew nothing of Jane Simpson. The family of Mr. 
Stewart were all very much surprised and distressed at 
her absence. Next morning, about daybreak, her body 
was discovered near the foot of one of the apple trees. 
There was the mark of a bullet wound in her right side. 
She appeared to have been dead some hours. Several 
articles of jewellery, and a little money, were found 
upon her. She had not been robbed. The valet was 
arrested, and tried for the murder. He endeavoured to 
trump up a story about Jane Simpson asking him to 
throw a large stone up into one of the trees on the 
road-side ; that he had in vain assured her the apples 
were of a wild kind, quite unfit to cat ; that she had 
made him look for stones to throw up ; and that, while 
he was thus occupied at a little distance, a shot had 
been fired from one of the fields beyond the trees ; that 
he saw Jane Simpson fall, and fearing he should be 
accused of her murder, he had made the best of his way 
back. The effect of this preposterous story, as may be 
supposed, had the worst influence upon the minds of 
his judges. Appearances were too strong against him ; 
he was found guilty, and executed at Cologne, August 
27th, in the presence of an immense concourse of 
people, among whom wore a great many of the English 
residents and visitors. 

Mr. Stewart and his family were, of course, extremely 
pained by these occurrence.*, and would have departed 
instantly on their intended journey to Berlin, but that 
the health of Mrs. Stewart had been seriously affected, 
and a brief delay was ordered by her physicians. On 
the 3d of September, being the first day of her con- 
valescence, she was persuaded by Mr. Stewart to make 
a little excursion in the vicinity: they, accordingly, 
took a drive for a mile or two, and then, alighting, they 
proceeded to ascend the wooded mount leading up to 
Rolandsbogcn. Mrs. Stewart was too weak to ascend 
above halfway; she therefore remained with a German 
lady's maid, whom 6hc had just engaged, reclining on 
the grass at the foot of some dwarf trees which thickly 
line the narrow accent, while Mr. Stewart and the rest 
of the party continued their way up the mount. Mr. 
Stewart was accompanied by a favourite dog. They 
gained the summit ; and passing under the ruined arch, 
with its overgrowth of wild shrubs and hanging weeds, 
two of the children remained jumping up to catch at 
these wild festoons, while the others advanced to the 
edge of the small bushy level at top, and looked down 
upon the lovely scenery of the Rhine below. While they 
were thus employed, they heard the report of a 
gun from the woods beneath, and presently after, a 
cry. The recollection of the recent tragical events 
flashed upon Mr. Stewart's mind, and, full of alarm, ho 
instantly hurried down. He was preceded by the dog, 
barking with all his might. They found Mrs. Stewart 
in the Bpot where they had left her. She had fainted, 
and her maid was endeavouring to restore her. This 
was at last accomplished. A shot had been fired at her, 
by which sho had narrowly escaped being killed, the 
ball having cutaway one side of her bonnet. It had also 



wounded her maid in the arm. Mr. Stewart, his son, 
and a gentleman who was of the party, immediately 
proceeded to search the bushes and woods in all di- 
rections. It was without effect ; and they were about 
to return to the carriage, when the dog made a sudden 
dart round a corner of the thicket below, and continued 
to bark at something he had discovered. Mr. Stewart 
and the others hurried to the spot ; but the sole object 
of the dog's excitement was merely an old man with a 
wooden leg, who was sitting under a tree, reading a 
book. He looked up calmly as they appeared, and 
smiled at the dog's continued barking. The old man 
said he had seen nobody. Finding no sigh or trace of 
the miscreant, Mr. Stewart was about to return ; on 
second thoughts, however, they desired the man to 
accompany them, as perhaps he might know more 
than he chose to communicate. He rose and followed 
them without hesitation. An officer of the police was 
passing just as they reached the high road ; and the 
diabolical attempt having been communicated to him, 
he appeared to consider the nature of the circumstance 
required that he should take the old man into custody 
for examination. 

The name of the man was Gottlieb Einhalter. He 
had served in the German campaign of 1812 and 1813 ; 
and had lost his leg at the battle of Leipzic. He 
showed a paper, written by a non-commissioned officer, 
to this effect. This officer was long since dead. Gott- 
lieb Einhalter maintained himself by attending fain 
and markets, where he made himself useful as an 
accountant and calculator. He was found to write 
pretty well, and possessed some knowledge of figures. 
He had a clever, self-taught method of making calcula- 
tions. The book found in his possession appeared to 
indicate a certain pleasure in numerical estimates, with 
which it abounded. It Mas a work of grave absurdity, 
and had evidently been much studied, as it was in a 
dog's-eared and dirty condition. No fire-arms, ammu- 
nition, or any weapon of offence, were discovered upon 
him ; and after some further examination and deten- 
tion, he was liberated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart forthwith departed on their 
route for Dresden and Berlin, but too anxious to escape 
from a place where they appeared to be the marked 
objects of some secret assassin, though from what cause 
they were totally at a loss to conjecture. Moreover, 
such a thing as a murder, or any attempt of the kind, 
was previously unknown in the neighbourhood. It 
was, in fact, a most untoward event for Godesberg, as it 
occasioned many other English visitors to leave abruptly, 
some proceeding on their tour up the Rhine, others 
returning straight to England. 

Early in the month of March, 1838, two years after 
the date of the occurrences just recorded, a Bhort, 
square-built man, in a peasant's blouse, with a pipe in 
his mouth, and his cap set far back upon his head, so 
that the peak stuck almost upright from his forehead, 
was observed about the dusk of evening to continue 
walking up and down the one principal street of Wit- 
tenberg, staring about him anxiously on all sides. He 
was obviously waiting for somebody. Nothing was 
thought of this at the time ; but it was subsequently 
remembered in the evidence before the court. After a 
time, the University clock struck nine, and the man 
went away. There is a large dyke at Wittenberg, the 
use of which is to defend the town from the inundations 
of the Elbe ; and on the borders of this dyke the same 
man appeared at ten o'clock on the same night. He 
stood looking into the dyke, as if in deep thought. 
Presently he was joined by another short and rather 
heavy figure, also in the blouse of a peasant of Upper 
Saxony; and they both stood, side by side, looking 
into the dyke. They appeared to be conversing together 
in an under tone. In the course of a few minutes they 
were joined by a tall, commanding figure, in a long 
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cloak, wearing- a broad-brimmed hat with a high- 
pointed crown, and a small plume, or wing, of black 
feathers at one side. His deportment was stately, and 
his air and gesticulations were those of lofty rank and 
dignified authority. He placed himself between the 
two short, thick-set peasants, and all three continued to 
stand, staring down into the dyke. Not that the dyke 
was likely to form the subject of their contemplations, 
but this was the appearance the group presented in the 
murky shades of night. Presently the gesticulations of 
one of the peasants, showed that something important 
was in discussion. They were answered by the tall, 
commanding figure in the long cloak ; but, almost 
immediately after, the man on his left adroitly lifted 
up one foot, and, without being perceived by the man 
on the other side, gave the tall, commanding figure a 
sharp kick behind, somewhere about the middle of his 
long cloak. The lofty individual received the sudden 
hint or warning, whichever it might be, without any 
external demonstration; and in a few minutes the 
conference was broken up, and all three departed in 
different directions. 

The nit>ht passed with that quietude which is usual 
(except when it is disturbed by the street-chorusscs of 
the students of the University) in this town ; and from 
the mysterious meeting of the three individuals at the 
dyke, nothing, as it seemed, transpired. The meeting 
was not, however, without its results. 

Next morning being the first day of the principal 
fair of Wittenberg, all the houses of public entertain- 
ment in the town were in preparation for the reception 
of visitors. At an early hour, and before the opening 
of the fair, many persons from the suburbs and the 
country round about began to throng into the town. 
Coffee-shops and beer-houses were soon in great request. 
In a back room of one of these coffee-houses sat three 
men in earnest conversation, while a tall and imposing 
figure, in a long, dark cloak, and wearing a high- 
crowned hat, with a feather in it, was standing alone, 
by an open window just out of Bight, but in a listening 
attitude. One of the men now rose, and left the room ; 
the tall figure outside immediately retreated from his 
position. Almost at the same moment the report of a 
gun or pistol was heard. Several persons hurried into 
the room, and found one of the men had been shot* 
His companion was in such dismay that he had not 
even been able to take the pipe out of his mouth, and 
could only point to the open window. Everybody ran 
in the direction he pointed, and saw a tall figure in a 
cloak hurrying away. He was pursued and seized ; and 
being taken in charge by the police, he was searched, 
and a pistol was found concealed underneath his waist- 
coat, with one of his braces across the barrel. 

The companion of the man who had been shot, and 
the only witness of the deed, was an old man well 
known at fairs and markets as a calculator and go- 
between in bargains. He also assisted at times as an 
interpreter, being able to speak French quite as well as 
German. He had a wooden leg. His name was Gott- 
lieb Einhalter. He stated that a shot had been fired 
in at the window ; did not know by whom ; had heard 
the sound of feet running away. 

The tall man, in the dark cloak and high-crowned 
hat, was a Tyrolese huckster, who had come to the fair 
to sell handkerchiefs and scarfs, green and yellow table 
cloths, and other bright-coloured cotton and woollen 
goods. He protested his entire innocence of any mur- 
derous attempt upon Gustav Grimm; and called the 
blessed saints to witness that he had never even thought 
of such a thing. As for the pistol found upon him, he 
had bought it by the advice of Gottlieb Einhalter, the 
W under arzt and calculator. Being asked for what 
purpose, he confessed that it was to frighten Gustav 
Grimm. Gustav Grimm and Nicolas Hoist were 
manufacturers of linen ; he had agreed with them to 



exchange goods, and to undersell everybody else in the 
fair by various devices. He had then, by the secret 
advice of Einhalter, entered into an under-bargain with 
Nicolas Hoist to defraud Gustav Grimm of the proceeds 
of their joint roguery. The pistol was only got to help 
this. It was true the pistol had no charge in it when 
found upon him : but this was not because he had fired 
it, but because it had not been loaded. The lock and 
barrel would show this ; as, in fact, had been already 
noticed by the police. 

In consequence of this statement, which, though not 
very clear, showed at least that roguery and mischief 
had been abundantly contemplated, Gottlieb Einhalter 
underwent a close examination. He was first searched. 
No fire-arms, ammunition, or weapon of offence, were 
found upon him. There was a book in French in his 
breast pocket, purporting to be the translation of an 
English work on population; a few fi'mf-grosclien pieces 
were in his waistcoat pocket ; and in the pocket of his 
coat skirt were two letters; one in French, which 
seemed to relate to a remittance of money from Bour- 
deaux; and the other in German, which was a love- 
letter, written in very inflated language, and addressed 
to a pzUzrruidierin (or dressmaker), who lived in the 
suburbs. Suspicious as were all the circumstances, 
nothing was elicited of a kind to show that he was an 
accomplice in the murderous act. The ' accusations 
of the Tyrolese huckster were in a great measure dis- 
credited; nor were the statements of Nicolas Hoist 
received as truth. Gottlieb Einhalter was, neverthe- 
less, detained in custody. 

(To be concluded next week.) 



THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 

BY WILLIAM HINCK8, F.L.8. 

No. I.— Thi Winter Aoohitb. 

Very precious to the lovers of Nature are those few 
flowers which brave the severity of our winter months, 
and put forth their beauties at every interval between 
the frosts and snowB of our rough and dreary season. 
We can very well imagine the exquisite pleasure, 
after a Canadian winter has for months cut off all 
communion with plants and flowers, of the sudden 
burst of vegetation, and the rapid progress and quick 
succession of reviving nature ; but we must confess a 
preference for our own more varying climate, in which 
we are not obliged for any long period to give up our 
interest in our gardens, and even in very harsh and 
chilling weather some stray blossom will peep forth — 
often pushing from beneath the half-melted v snow — to 
connect through all our months the blooming wreath 
of the circling year. 

It is a cheering sight, in January or February, as the 
particular season or situation may permit, to see the 
damp, rough ground opening to admit the passage of 
the pretty modest flower we mean now to speak of, 
which soon expands itself fully, looking to the unin- 
structed eye something like a dwarf buttercup— and 
in truth, it has a near relationship with that familiar 
favourite of our childhood. But let us examine it a 
little more closely — and that we may do this to good 
purpose, a few preliminary remarks will be found useful 
by those who are new to such subjects, or have not been 
led to a right method of considering them. 

The flower is the reproductive system of vegetables. 
Its parts are reducible to four occupying successive 
circles round a common centre, and all consisting of 
modifications of the leaf. The four circles are, however, 
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by no means all present in every flower, and each is 
occasionally multiplied, so that the variety we Bee in 
flowers may be referred almost entirely to the suppres- 
sion or development, the equal or unequal nourishment, 
(causing regularity or irregularity) and the comparative 
nearness or remoteness (leading to union or separation) 
of these parts. If we combine these circumstances with 
the peculiarities of surface, substance, and mode of 
folding in the bud, of each particular kind, and with the 
characteristic numbers in the circles, which, when not 
concealed by partial suppression, mark the two great 
divisions of the higher portion of the vegetable king- 
dom, we have the key to all the vast variety in the 
structure of flowers which calls forth so much admira- 
tion. From the simplest known form in which but a 
single organ of one kind remains, to the instances 
which exhibit the greatest multiplication or composition 
of parts, we learn to view all in their relations to the 
others, and amidst apparent differences to trace the real 
resemblances. 

The four principal circles consist of an outer leaf- 
like covering; an inner, generally more delicate and 
coloured, covering, also leaf-like inform ; a set of organs 
which are the source of fertilization to the seed ; and a 
Bet of organs producing on their margins the seeds 
themselves, which Are the eggs of plant*, and providing 
for their nourishment until they are ready for an inde- 
pendent existence. 

After this general description, in which technical 
terms have been entirely avoided, — since, though easily 
learned and useful to the student, they are repulsive to 
those who merely seek a little general information, and 
they do not constitute the science, but are only a short- 
hand, convenient to those who pursue it, — every one will 
find it easy to understand the peculiarities of the flower 
of which we are speaking. 

A ruff of green surrounds it, but is hardly a part of 
it. We might almost think that the flower-bud rises 
from the midst of an ordinary leaf which is but slightly 
changed. It does not at all wrap round the flower to 
protect it, but spreads itself out just like the partitions 
of the leaf where no flower occurs. The outer circle, 
which in so many flowers is green, and of the substance 
of a leaf, here, though greenish at first, soon becomes 
bright yellow. There are six parts (in another known 
species eight) arising in fact from two imperfect circles 
of five each. The second circle, which in most flowers 
is the most conspicuous coloured and ornamental one, 
here consists of a set of low green cups, containing 
nectar, a peculiarity of structure which marks the 
Hellebores, and may be seen in the Christmas rose, and 
the common green Hellebore, as well as in the plant 
before us. 

These are exquisitely beautiful, and deserve careful 
examination, who can see without admiration the 
provision thus stored up to supply the wants of the 
early wandering insect? Who can look upon the regu- 
larly formed two-lipped vessels, each filled with its 
sparkling self-produced drop, without feeling that there 
is here a gift tor some creature, which chance has not 
bestowed, but which speaks to the heart of the intel- 
ligent observer, of a wise and beneficent Author of 
Nature % 

The third 'floral circle is in the case before us very 
much multiplied, generally reaching the number of from 
twenty to thirty parte— little thread-like organs ter- 
minating in a pair of membranous cases, containing 
minute granules. In this tribe the cases turn their 
openings, which are vertical slits, outwards— an observa- 
tion which, minute as it seems, is not unworthy of 
attention. 

The 'remaining parts are the seed-bearing leaves, 
which, in this flower, number Bix or eight, representing 
two circleo. 

The common form of the organ is to have its 



extremity lengthened out and glandular at the tip, 
whilst the germs are borne on the margin of the trans- 
formed leaf which folds on itself, uniting at the edge — 
often the pressure allows but a single germ to come to 
perfection. It is very common for the several organs 
of this kind belonging to one flower to be combined by 
pressure from without into one mass, forming a com- 
pound seed-vessel : occasionally all but one are sup- 
pressed, in which case we have a single simple seed- 
vessel, such as in the pea-pod. 

In the case before us, all the parts of all the circles 
remain separate, which is characteristic of the great 
natural family to which it belongs ; but instead of the 
numerous, single-seeded, closely-fitting seed-vessels, 
giving the idea of so many naked seeds, of many of its 
allies, our plant has six or eight pods, each with several 
seeds, thus showing itself to belong to the section of the 
Hellebores. Within each seed the infant germ, which 
U very minute, is enfolded in a fleshy substance, called, 
from a supposed resemblance in nature to the white of 
an egg, albumen, which is altogether wanting in many 
seeds, and of which the absence or presence is noted as 
of great importance. 

There is an underground stem, from beneath which 
the root fibres proceed, swelled at the buds, and which 
increases so as to make the plant easy to introduce. The 
leaves rise out of the ground on their own peculiar 
stalks, and each consists of several pieces spread equally 
around a centre. It is a native of various parts of 
Europe, chiefly towards the South —as in France, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, and Italy. Few gardens are without 
it, and none ought to be ; since it is at the same time 

Sretty in itself, easily procured, and, in the earliness of its 
owering season, possesses a rare and much-prized charm. 
The Botanical name is Eranthis kyemalis. These 
Botanical names frighten away many persons from the 
study of flowers ; yet they are really a great assistance, 
and without them no one could acquire or retain a 
knowledge of any considerable number of plants. Com- 
mon vernacular names are often uncertain in their 
application, often merely local, of no use in communi- 
cating with foreigners, and of no assistance in connecting 
the particular species in our memories, with its allies, 
or enabling us to refer it to its place in a general sys- 
tem ; without which our best observations would be a 
mass of confusion, and we could hardly be said to have 
advanced a step in the knowledge of Nature. English 
names, if made precise enough to be of any use, become 
stiff and formal, and quite as difficult as those which 
equally belong to all the world. The two names which 
we apply to an object, tell us the family to which it 
immediately belongs, and its own distinctive appellation. 
When the instructed Botanist hears the names we have 
announced, he remembers that Eranthis is a small 
family, or to use the scientific term, a genus, closely 
Allied to Helleborwt, with which it agrees in its regular 
flower, and in its interior floral envelope or circle of 
petals assuming the form of honey-cups; whilst the 
green leafy circle under the flower, the fading and 
falling outer floral circle or calyx, and a little difference 
in the shape and arrangement of the seeds, are thought 
to justify its having a name of its own. 

The Hellebores with the Columbines, Larkspurs, and 
Monkshoods, form the tribe of the Helleboracea, which 
is one of the leading divisions of the great Natural order 
of JRanunculaceai, including, with other families, those 
well-known ones, Clematis, Anemone, Ranunculus, and 
Paeonia. 

All this, which occurs at once to the memory of the 
well-informed Botanist, is easily learned from books even 
by a beginner; and by taking the trouble to look over a 
few descriptions, and compare a few plates with living spe- 
cimens, he Bees what is common to all the allies, and forms 
the conception of a distinct natural group with which the 
little subject of these remarks is thenceforth connected. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

BY GBOBGS 8. PHILLIPS. 

Ah, happy childhood ! I look back to thee 

With joy unspeakable. Through all the pain 

And sufferance of thought's infinity 

Have thy bright visions hovered o'er my brain, 

Like pictures in the firmament of Heaven. 

And in the horrid sloughs of wild despair, 

And in the darkness that to doubt is given, 

Thy golden glory rushing, has burst through the air, 

And kindled with fresh flames the altar fire, 

Long dead as ashes in my weary heart 

Ah, happy childhood 1 Thou canst not expire ; 

Thy glorious dreams and images are part 

Of. God's invisible, eternal life. 

Strange, mystic, wonderful, and wise art thou, 

If man could find thee out amid his strife, 

And read thy burning eyes, and thine immortal brow. 

Ah, happy childhood ! Thou art ever free 
From the sad plight of unproductive years; 
Thy temple is the cloistered canopy ; 
Thy anthems are the music of the spheres ; 
And thy young soul goes forth in storm and shine, 
Nor doubts the deep religion ; — but reposes, 
With sweet and holy trustfulness divine, 
In every marvellous truth which nature's book discloses. 
* * » # « 

No more ! — I sing no more of childhood's dreams, 
Far reaching in the infinite profound ; 
{ Its wild, deep insight of eternal themes, 
lAnd purity which makes earth holy ground. 
And now, poor child, another lore is taught, 
And worldly reasonings stupify thy brain. 
From wrapt unconsciousness thou wak'st to thought, 
Whose fiery presence burns thy being like a pain. 

And thou must pass through many trying states ; 

Through fires baptismal ere thou come to bliss; 

Through gloomy realms, inhabited by fetes, 

And lurid darkness, where the tempter is. 

And doubt and agony thy soul shalt tear, 

In the great shadow of the vale of death ; 

And thou shalt dwell in dungeons of despair, 

Till hope unlock the bars, and give thy spirit breath. 

Then Faith shall come, and lead thee by the hand 
.Into the temple of the holy sorrow ; 
I And thou again, a little child, shalt stand 
And worship evermore, without a morrow. 
1 1 The Godlike Martyr on his cross shall bo 
I! The great Exemplar of thy life and aim, 
'| The type of conquering humanity, 
, And thou shalt dwell in him, and he in thee, the same. 

And 'mid the twilight glooms of those lone aisles, 

In meditation wrapped, thine eyes shall see 

All heavenly secrets ; and the dusky piles 

Of pillared arches, with their imagery 

Symbolical, shall flame like vivid speeeh. 

And man's great destiny shall be revealed i 

In visions, which no intellect can reach, 

And which, save Sorrow's worshippers, to all are sealed. 



PENNY WISDOM. 

BT A ILLS OF NO PARTY. 

No. II. — Poisoned Peas. 

There has been a cry in our London streets during 
the last fortnight, and a commentary thereupon in our 
London papers, which have haunted me ; since they 
seem, like many other cries and commentaries, not inap- 
plicable to other matters, besides those precisely speci- 
fied. The old saying of " Oreen Peas at Christmas" 
has got a new meaning and a new moral ! 

It did seem odd the other day, to hear at table of 
the phenomenon, as a cheap luxury hawked about in a 
costermonger's cart, " Oreen Peas from Portugal, 
sixpence a quart / "—when, on the left hand, two earnest, 
enlightened speakers were discussing the subject of 
" food for the starving Irish," — going through the list 
of succedanea, such as Indian Meal, leguminous vege- 
tables, and the like ; and touching humanely on a point 
never to be overlooked in all such wholesale recom- 
mendations—to wit, the power of the human animal to 
be sustained on any one description of food without risk 
of deteriorated health, if not positive disease. " So meet 
extremes," thought I, — " Luxury and Distress — the 
Railway King, and the Hospital Pauper — Green peas at 
Christmas, and Skibbereen famine." But— as will happen 
to the wisest Man of no Party, from time -to time — 
I was out in my moralizing; I had emphasized the 
wrong word in the text. The next day brought the 
public tidings, that these Christmas Peas from Portugal, 
were nothing better than an imposture, and an abomina- 
tion — withered old stuff, freshened up for the unwary, 
with poison. The dainty dwindled into a device of 
crime and misery, to participation in which innocent 
Irish starvation seems almost preferable t 

The mind recoils with wonder and loathing from 
those who deliberately set themselves thus to cheat, and 
to vitiate, and to. torture their fellow-creatures, under 
pretext of ministering to their comfort ; — and, mark, 
without the poor excuse of passion, which, in other con- 
ditions of criminal sale and bargain, the strict judge and 
moralist must, nevertheless, allow for. But, while it is 
most needful that such miscreants should be brought to 
open and condign punishment, and the height, and the 
width, and the depth of their mal practices exposed — it be- 
comes also fit and fair to ask, Who is the tempter ? Their 
own need solely 1 — or, in part, also, Public Appetite 1—1 
confess, I cannot clear my mind of the notion, that we 
have not bo far improved on the pound folly of our an- 
cestors, as we ought, — in ceasing to covet, and to struggle 
alter unlawful rarities. 

Let the distinction be drawn explicitly and clearly. 
Every satisfaction and comfort which Science and Civili- 
zation can bring into our homes, on moderate terms, is a 
new blessing to be added to our list of causes for thank- 
fulness. It is only Epicureanism, whom a touch of the 
wand will metamorphose into Cruelty, that will object to 
any pleasure of sense, or treasure of spirit, being multi- 
plied and diffused and rendered accessible. But — when 
in search of luxurious sensations, we seek to contravene 
the known laws of Nature, we are always walking on 
perilous ground ; perilously tempting the unprincipled 
and the empirical to thrive at our cost. My mistrust 
of " Green Peas at Christmas," and the desire thereof 
encouraging poison-vending, is not wholly chimerical. 
Have any of you seriously thought out the meaning and 
the bearing of the popular curiosity about, and passion 
for, monsters? Take it in one of its commonest and least 
and repulsive forms — the interest shown in Dwarfs. 
I have heard this defended by people who could afford 
no apology for the taste, — on the score that, Bince these 
minikin personages are among the most profitable 
bread-winners of our time, it becomes next to certain 
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that they will be kindly cared for, instead of l>eing 
coerced. A hideous defence, it seems to me, like even' 
other one which substitutes self-interest for self-sacrifice ! 
Carry the parent's satisfaction in the child's physical 
peculiarity, as furnishing the latter with a means of 
fortune, one step further, and we reach an immorality 
painful to contemplate, — a dwarf manufactory. And 
are you so confident, who " aee no harm in such exhibi- 
tions," who count up the gains without remorse or ques- 
tion,— that the money-happiness they produce gladdens 
the right party, namely, the victim compelled to make 
market of his unnatural deficiencies 1 Have wo no tales 
of the dance forced out of the weary child, by threat* 
of the whip, of starvation, when the dance should bo 
over: and the audience dismissed. Is ever the public 
to be disappointed of its Wellington postures, or its 
Napoleon musings, or its Fairy Visions, because Thumb- 
kin hath an aching body, or Mite longs to lay his head in 
the lap of some kind creature ; and to forget for one hour 
the red baize, and the gas lights, and the speeches, and 
the smiles, got by heart 1 1t is of no use to meet me with 
the answer, that Thumbkin's mother is the moat con- 
scientious of female creatures, and loves her atom dearly; 
that Mr. Mite the elder, gives his show-child " a capital 
education, and takes the utmost care of him." Let us 
hope, that the parents of prodigies and monsters may 
sometimes be affectionate and liberal — but these excep- 
tions have nothing to do with the good or evil of the 
class as a class — of the calling as a calling — of the curi- 
osity as a curiosity ! Here is truly a case (and to avoid 
needless disgust, I have merely touched upon its most 
favourable illustration) in which the taste for " Green 
peas at Christmas," alias, an appetite for the unnatural 
— encourages poison-vending. 

Again, can all be right with Society, when, from time 
to time, wo see Old Age lend itself to such marvellous 
attempts at imposture J— when laying aside its beauty, 
and disdaining the privileges of its serenity, — it will 
freshen itself up, (as with verdigris) in miserable counter- 
feit of the graces and the bloom of Spring. In all these 
matters the wisdom of the world ought to have advanced : 
and with the delight we^ feel at the contemplation of 
Beauty, or at the participation in Youth's rapturous 
enthusiasms, we ought to bo able to combine the 
grateful willingness to accompany Time and Nature in 
their courses, befitting an immortal pilgrim, who is 
ever moving forward toward " the house appointed for 
all living," — to the last moment of his pilgrimage, an 
accountable and influential being ! But 1 am not sure 
that we have made sufficient increase in understanding 
either for ourselves or our elders, the decorum of Age. 
I am not sure that, in these high pressure days, we 
may not have acquired something too much the habit 
of shuffling it out of sight, too general an unwillingness 
to admit of its existence, too dismal an eagerness to be 
stronger tban " the old Sorcerer with scythe and glass." 
Impatient of the old, because their feet can no longer 
move with our vivacity ; because their minds refuse to 
keep pace with our theories ; because their eyes, wearied 
— tear be-dimmed and unaccustomed to the blaze of light 
modern Science has discovered, cannot see the objects 
we discern clear and near on the horizon, — are we wholly 
guiltless of driving them upon pretences and simulations ? 
Are we to wonder if their craving for sympathy and 
companionship leads them to follies and grimaces, and 
disproportionate associations ? Here it may not be the 
" love of unnatural rarities " on our parts which calls i 
out the pretence, and encourages, so to say, the sale of ! 
poison, — but is it not a kindred feeling, little less un- ; 
healthy, — an avoidance of the common lot,— a loathing of 
our daily bread ? a disposition to put away every thought 
which is not pleasurable and exciting for the moment, ' 
to forget that " as these have been so we shall be" — an 
eagerness to snatch the authority of Age when we are 
children, and to enjoy the frolicsomeness of children, 



when we are aged ? If it be so — and without dogmatizing 
on the point, thfc fear often oppresses me, that it is — we 
have made sadly small progress in the arts of living : — 
in real, vital, wholesome Education. We have but after 
all, changed one set of delusions for another. 

There is another form taken by this " Green Pea 
craving," which, while I have the pen in my hand, I 
must touch upon — the appetite for unnatural rarities in 
literature. In this matter, I believe — I am sure — we 
have made progress : but it is a thing never to be lost 
sight of, whether by the Public, or the Public's pro- 
viders—now that millions are reading who never read 
before : now that passions and ambitions are awakening, 
and intellects turning themselves hither and thither, 
and children, (figuratively) stretching out their hands 
for nutriment ; where, not long ago, there was gross 
indifference, or dead silence, or desire that found neither 
reply, nor ministry. Whether it "be in the novel of home 
or foreign manufacture, (however speciously coloured 
with the pretexts of moral lesson) or in the drama 
acted at the play-house, in which, under the false excuse 
of awakening "pity and terror," physical horrors are 
exhibited, and wicked thoughts suggested by foul com- 
binations of crime : let every writer remember that he 
who leans one hair's-brcadth from his sincerity towards 
the outrageous and the evil, and the vile, under the 
notion of " peppering high " to please the taste of the 
many, is selling " poisoned peas." We have had too 
much of distress, and sorrow, and grievances, it may 
be, exhibited from ah honourable sense of duty, by 
writers who would shrink were we to propose the 
throwing open of Jails and Lazar houses and Lunatic 
Asylums, to holiday-keepers, — but when the exhibition 
becomes a trade, — when the sores of Life's sickness are 
rouged, that they may show all the redder, to arrest the 
passer-by — when the strugglings of Passion are minutely 
and progressively detailed, with an idea of enkindling 
sympathetic emotions, to be paid for by those who wit- 
ness them ! — there must be no mincing of speech — no 
turning away from the sanatory service. Poisoned 
food is bad : but poisoned thought and fancy are yet 
worse. Let all whom it concerneth, beware thereof 1 



A DAPPER LITTLE LONDONER. 

BY JOHN 6TRIDES, THE L1TXBA&Y POLICEMAN. 

People think that Punch's account of the rising 
generation is exaggerated ; but if they saw such rising 
generations as I see every day in my rounds, they would 
not believe so. 'Take a specimen, fresh and alive from 
observation. 

Striding at my leisure, as is my custom — for as a 
policeman can only be in one place at once, he is always in 
some one place, and therefore always on duty ;■— -striding, 
I say, leisurely, which is best for observation, along 
Gray's Inn Lane towards Holborn, a voice, childish or 
girlish, I did not know which at the moment, demanded 
of me, what might be the time of morning. And here, 
finding myself in a crowd of parentheses, I must 
seize just one more of them by the collar, and bid it 
walk on. It is this — a policeman now-a-days is not 
only a night-watchman, but a day- watchman. Every- 
body expects him to carry a watch for the public use. 
" What's the time o* day, police 1" is a question that is 
always occurring; and I would humbly suggest to 
government, that as the night-police are furnished with 
bulls'-eycs, so the day-police should be furnished with 
watches to fix in their belts, that people may see without 
asking, as wc pass. It has cost me much already in 
new pocket-linings, and is very interruptive to my 
meditations. However, to return upon my beat. 
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" What's the time of morning, police?" said a 
thinish voice. I turned, and beheld at my side a dapper 
little gentleman. I informed him, that it wanted about 
twenty-five minutes to twelve. " Oh ," said he, with a 
little skip, " that will do— I shall be able to get to my 
office very well, in Chancery Lane, by twelve. That 
will do." 

His office ! Why the lad was but about twelve him- 
self; but if he was a young 'un in years, he was a knowing 
one too, I could sec at a glance. He was of a light and 
active make, clad in dark blue, from the crown of his 
little conceited head, to the bottom of his well-cut and 
well-strapped trowsers. He had a dark blue cloth cap, 
of the collegiate cut, with a taBsel dangling against his 
face; a dark blue wrapper, with a cape ; and down his 
back, exactly in the middle, hung a dark-blue moreen 
bag, well weighted as if with important papers, but very 
probably with a roll of old newspapers to make a swell. 
He was warmly gloved, and defended with cork-soled 
boots. In his hand he carried a roll of papers, and at 
once, with a most amiable communicativeness, in- 
formed me, that it was the drawing for a patent which 
he had been doing for a certain gentleman. " But," 
said he, " if this gentleman be not at my office when I 
get there, I shall at once proceed to Southampton." 

" To Southampton ? why that is a great way for you. 
See, there is an omnibus which goes down Chancery 
Lane to the Strand — had you not better take that, and 
save time!" 

" Oh no, indeed ! that won't do, I must not get into 
the habit of paying as I go to my office. Though it 
really is a long way every morning from Pentonville to 
Chancery Lane; but then I am a prodigious walker; I 
go four miles an hour ;" and here the young gentleman 
strutted on at an amazing rate for a few yards, and I 
thought he was gone — but no ! it was only to Bhow me 
a specimen of his prodigious walking. 

" There ! you see how I can do it, that is, for a 
person of my years, you know. 1 do not pretend to put 
myself yet on a par with Captain Barclay, and that sort 
of people, but I havo walked amazing distances. And 
now I think of it, I'll walk all the way to Southampton/* 

•• You will ! Why what's the use of that, when there's a 
railway ? Why it would take you two or three days." 

** Very likely, but then I could not trust myself on a 
railway. There is a man who is always on the look-out 
for me ; he is engaged by the opposite party— and if he 
saw me get into a railway carriage, he would be sure to 
get into the same, and go along with me. And only 
think of my situation then ! Shut up, perhaps alone, in 
a first-class carriage, with windows closed, with this 
designing fellow ! Ho would be sure to worm something 
out of me, if possible." 

" He would 1 and you don't like worming T' 

" Why I should rather think not," said the youngster, 
with a confident toss of his head, and a confident jerk 
of the roll in his hand ; " I should rather think not. 
But he would not worm much out of me." 

*' Then why Bhould you be afraid of him 1 " 

" Afraid of him ! Lord bless you, Police, how you 
talk. Afraid of him ! I am not the least in the world 
afraid of him, or anybody— but I'm afraid of what be 
could do. Anybody can invent a heap of lies ; and if 
he could get nothing out of me, he could go about and 
say, he had travelled all the way to Southampton with 
me, and that I had been swaggering and parading all 
the secrets of the office." 

" But why go to Southampton at all ? " 

The young gentleman here gave a very significant 
glance at me, and said, " So ! you think of worming 
me a little, eh ! I'll tell you then, it's to buy a donkey !" 

Here the dapper little Londoner strutted on at his 
prodigious walking rate again, with a look of triumph, 
as if he was quite aware that he had said a prodigious 
good thing. 



But John Strides takes things coolly, and I merely 
replied, "A donkey 1 What would you do with a 
donkey ? " 

" Oh, ride him to my office, to be sure. I find it 
rather fatiguing after I have been up all night planning 
some ingenious scheme for a client." 

'* What, are you a lawyer then?" 

" No, Sir, I am, or rather am intending to be, an 
engineer and architect." 

" An architect ! Why, I fancy, by the look of you, you 
could build a better thing than the National Gallery, 
now?" 

" The National Gallery ! The national disgrace ! " 

It would have been worth something to have seen the 
ineffable scorn that mantled over the face of the embryo 
architect at this suggestion, and he again strutted on at 
his prodigious rate. This time, I really thought he had 
done with me, but once more turning back, he said, 
" As to that donkey, Police, you don't think I am going 
ail the way to the Southampton you mean, for him? No, 
my Southampton is quite a different place ; it lies only 
about two — miles — or — rather — about two leagues off." 

" I never heard of it," said I. 

" Very likely ! you mayn't— but there it is. I know 
of it, and that's enough. It's quite a new place." 

" But are you not afraid, that when you are mounted on 
your donkey, people may say, ' There go two donkeys'?" 

" Police ! " said the young gentleman, " you are un- 
civil ; I did not expect that after my condescension ; and, 
besides, you are a very slow coach — I shall never reach 
my office by twelve — Good morning I " And away went 
the dapper little Londoner at his prodigious rate; his 
roll swinging conceitedly in his right hand, his tassel 
swinging at his cheek, and his bag on his back, all to 
the same tune. "It is the capitalest specimen," said I, "of 
the rising generation that I have Been for a week. Let 
Punch match that if he can." And I could not help 
standing to watch him, till somebody said, " What's up, 
Police, is there a cove in the wind 1 " " No," said I, 
resuming my walk, — " I was only admiring a very pretty 
young donkey." 



AUTHOR, vkbsus CRITIC. 
William Howitt and the Athsxaux. 

The great Dor-beetle of the Athenaeum has boomed ! 
A terrible trepidation did our ridicule of the stereo- 
rarivs of Wellington-street North create in the office of 
that paper. Every one of the unfortunate critics there 
cried out simultaneously, in fear of the stercorarius 
title sticking to him, " It is not 1 1 " and " It is not I !" 
One letter after another came to me from literary men 
known to write for that journal, saying, " For Heaven's 
sake, Mr. Howitt, let the public know that I am inno- 
cent." But the great stercorarius of the establishment 
himself sat down, swelling with wrath, astonishment, 
and lacerated vanity, to the " Homes and Haunts," and 
did not rise again for a week, except to his dinner, and 
a short sleep now and then at night ; and after poring 
through every page, and counting every syllable, forth 
he comes with two or three fresh columns of mares'- 
nests and literal errata ! There was no need for him to 
peep and pore, and prove himself a literary dor : he 
had done that before to perfection ; what was wanted 
was to prove himself a critic, capable of perceiving 
merits and appreciating beauties. That still remains 
undemonstrated. 

And what has he again produced ? — A list nf mis- 
prints, of which I did not doubt that there were a good 
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many ; nay, I was sure there must be, because the work 
was put through the press, in the publisher's anxiety to 
have it out at Christmas, at a rate which made errors 
inevitable. Five sheets a day, sent to me, without a 
chance of a revise, rendered it impossible to prevent 
some Blight inaccuracies of this kind ; but, as the dor 
has pointed them out, I am much obliged to him for it ; 
it has saved me much labour, and I shall carefully 
mark them for correction in a new edition. 

Bat surely, as to the main facts, never was there 
such a miserable failure of a case on the part of the 
critic It is very well for him to talk of the ill-temper 
of authors, but was there ever such an exposure of a 
critic's ill-temper as in this article ! Never wsb there 
so poor, so fumy, spumy, and impotent a display of 
malice and misrepresentation. And then out comes 
the murder ! I have dared to speak what I think of 
critics in my book. I have dared to quote the tren- 
chant lines of noble Robert Burns ; and I here quote 
them again. Mr. Dilke has not dared to say that 
Burns calls the critics what they are here called. He 
says, "as Mr! Howitt does in the book before us," — 

Foxes and statesmen subtle wiles ensure ; 

The cit and polecat stink, and are secure. 

Toads with their poison, doctors with their drag, 

The priest and hedgehog in their robes are snug. 

Even silly woman has her warlike arts, 

Her tongue and eyes, her dreaded spear and darts. 

Bat oh ! thou bitter step-mother, and hard 
To thy poor, fenceless, naked child, the Bard — 
A thing unteachable in this world's skill, 
And half an idiot too — more helpless still. 
No heels to bear him from the opening don, 
No claws to dig. his hated sight to shun. 
* * * * 

In naked feeling, and in aching pride, 
He bears the unbroken blast from every side. 
Vampire booksellers drain him to the heart, 
And scorpion critics cureless venom dart. 

Critics ! Appalled I venture on the name ; 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame ; 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Monros ; — 
He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose. 

His heart by causeless, wanton malice wrung, 
By blockheads 1 daring into madness stung; 
His well-worn bays, than life itself more dear, 
By miscreants torn, who ne'er one sprig must wear; 
Foiled, bleeding, tortured, in the unequal strife, 
The hapless Poet flounders on through life. 
Till flea each hope that once his bosom fired, 
And fled each muse that glorious once inspired ; 
Low sunk in squalid, unprotected age, 
Dead, even resentment, for his injured page, 
He heeds or feels no more the rutnless critic's rage ! 

Here it is then that the shoe pinches. It is because I 
have dared, in reviewing the miseries of poets, and the 
dastardly treatment of critics, to express my honest 
opinion on these matters, and to quote the fiery words 
of one of the many glorious men who have suffered by 
those critics, that this furious onslaught is made. The 
times are mended. We have now many men at the 
periodical press too just and generous to pursue that 
course which Burns and every true author after him, 
Wordsworth, who was " a fool and an idiot," according 
to the critics, for years, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Cole- 
ridge, even Southey, with all his learning— suffered 
under; but Mr. Dilke felt that if there was a man 
living, guilty of the old practices, it was himself, and — 
Ecce signum / 

Mr. Dilke is quite astonished and confounded, " Why 
Mr. Howitt challenges criticism ! He dares to defy us ! 
Audacious, unheard-of man ! He even ' crows/ and 
glories, and does not care a straw for us ! Unfeeling 
monster I He is all jollity, and ignorance, and arro- 
gance ! We must crush him !" — He is not going to be 
so easily crushed 



" Nothing is more remarkable/' says Mr. Dilke, " in 
Mr. Howitt's defence, than the absence of all delicacy 
of feeling. What right had Mr. Howitt to mix up 
names and persons assumed to be connected with the 
AtJienceum with mere matters of historical detail ?" 

All delicacy of feeling ! A critic of the Athenaeum 
school talking of delicacy of feeling ! When have they 
ever shown it? Is there a crew more reckless of every 
feeling of an author than they are? Is there a more 
cruel, unjust, taunting, distorting, and overbearing 
periodical than the Athenaeum in existence 1 If there 
wanted a proof of this, it is shown in the number of 
letters and personal congratulations that I have received 
from authors all round, on my castigation of this cold- 
blooded review. Mr. Dilke may assure himself if he 
do not already know it, that if there be a man and a 
review hated in this country by authors, they are him- 
self and his Athenaeum. In this case there has been 
one universal jubilation, that a man has been found who 
dared to speak out. " Well done 1 " says one popular 
poet, " you have executed capital justice on that unge- 
nerous AMtnseum. I have enjoyed it vastly, and so 
has everybody." " We have had an exquisite treat,'' says 
another author, " in reading your richly deserved flagella- 
tion of the Athenaeum. The stercorariua was worth any- 
thing ; it will stick by him." " You have balanced 
accounts with the Athenaeum," says a third, " both 
for yourself and many other ill-used authors ; they will 
thank you; and depend upon it, — 

The poor beetle that you tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance, feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies ! " 

In my article, let it, however, be clearly understood 
that I named no name but that of Mr. Dilke. And does 
Mr. Dilke think that he has any patent or prescription 
which authorizes him to make as free as he pleases with 
the name of any author that comes before nim, and to 
have his own inviolably concealed 1 Does he think that 
a man who keeps a band of nameless literary assassins, 
is to be always permitted to preserve the anonymous? 
Does he think, that he has been the proprietor of the 
Athenaeum so many years, and that nobody knows of it ? 
Does he imagine that he has inflicted so many unmerited 
injuries on honest men, under the name of criticism 
— or has directed the infliction of them — and that .he is 
not known and held responsible for them ? 

It is time to do away with this delusion ; to tear 
away this thin disguise. He who maintains a journal, 
and employs nameless and irresponsible agents of 
critical injustice, is, and must be, responsible for all that 
is done in that organ. It is not merely the anonymous 
attack on men who give their names with their works, 
that constitutes the greater part of the cowardice of 
criticism; that is bad enough; but that is not the 
meanest and the worst. It is because critics know that 
authors have no means of retaliating in general. Their 
book does not come out weekly or monthly. The critic 
has the lash in his hand ; the author is laid prostrate 
on his back ; and the un-English cowardice of the thing 
is that the critic, presuming on his security, strikes the 
man when he is down. The meanest porter who fights 
in the street disdains such a deed ; but the unworthy 
critic does it everyday. If his victim should, however, 
happen to rise, should happen to have a good switch 
with him, then the pitiful critic bawls lustily about 
delicacy of feeling, forsooth. Then he shows that the 
critic, who himself daily applies the lash to the naked 
back of those that he lives by, is of all animals the 
most thin-skinned. Then, as Satan said of Job, " Put 
forth but thy finger, and touch his skin, and he will curse 
thee to thy face." Here is a striking instance of it 

For these reasons I come at once to the real offender, 
and deal with Mr. Dilke, as the proprietor of the Athe- 
naeum, by name, as he deals with me. 
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And now, what is the fact still 1 Mr. Dilko has only 
repeated his false statements, and added to them literal 
errata, as proofs of ignorance. Take as a specimen 
the assertion about Dryden's house in Gerrard-street. 
There is no fact more notorious than that Dryden lived 
the greater part of his town life in Gerrard-street. All 
his biographers, from Derrick to Scott, concur in it. 
It is a common-place. Dilke says, " Gerrard+lreet was 
not built then /" Built when 1 If he means, in Dryden's 
time, why wo tell him tbat he lived there about 
sixand-thirty years. If he means, it was not built at 
the time of his assault in Rose-street, that is just as 
great a blunder. What sayB Sir Walter Scott 1 " Dry- 
den's house, which he appears to have resided in from 
the period of his marriage till his death, was in 
Gerrard-street,*the fifth on the left hand, coming from 
Little Newport-street."— Vol. i. p. 461. Dryden was 
married in 1665.— Vol. i. p. 88. The beating that he 
got, Scott says, was on the 18th of December, 1679.— 
VoL L p. 204. Now, if he lived in Gerrard-street from 
the time of his marriage, 1665, till the time of his 
assault in 1679, he had lived there fourteen years 
before the assault; and therefore Mr. Dilko need not 
ask King Solomon to tell him whether Gerrard-street 
was built then ; nor whether he was going to his house 
in Gerrard-street at the time ; for Sir Walter can again 
tell him that " He was waylaid by ruffians, and severely 
beaten, as he passed through Rose-street, Covent- 
garden, returning from Will's Coffee-house to his own 
house in Gerrard-street." — Vol. i. p. 204. 

Exactly similar is Mr.Dilke's very next assertion, 
regarding Dryden's wife. "Dele; 'perhaps the more 
bo, as Lady Dryden always remained in town;' as this 
is a mere assertion." What says Sir Walter Scott 
again? "His excursions to the country seem to have 
been frequent ; perhaps the more so, as Lady Elizabeth 
always remained in town" — VoL L p. 461. 

So, then, it t is not William Howitt, but Sir Walter 
Scott, -that is go blundering, ignorant, and arrogant ! 
As Mr. Dilke said that my blunders were much at the 
service of Mr. Bentley, this fact is very much at Mr. 
Dilke's. I wish him joy of the discovery ; and I think 
a certain celebrated historian may write to me again, 
" We are obliged to yon for taking down the ignorant 
arrogance of that man a button-hole or two." 

After all, he is compelled to leave the Globe Theatre on 
Bankside. It matters not where Southwark Bridge 
stands, which did not stand there in the days of the 
Globe Theatre. Mr. Dilke twaddles a deal about a 
Globe Alley, and infers that the Globe, therefore, was 
near it. He might just as well at once have said the 
Globe Theatre stood on Bethnal Green because there is 
a Globe Town there. What is an alley to a whole 
town ? There still remains the fact, that the biogra- 
phers and commentators of Shakspere say that no 
mention of his name was on the books of the Globe 
Theatre in 1613, and the fact, that the theatre was not 
burnt till June of that year. If there was a Mermaid 
Tavern in Bread-street, I have quoted my authorities 
for the famous tavern of the Mermaid being in Friday- 
street ; and they are good authorities. Charles 
Knight, in his " London," confirms theBe authorities. — 
Vol. i. p. 372. 

As to Milton's house, in St. Bride's Churchyard, it is 
the tradition of that neighbourhood that that side of 
the churchyard was not wholly burnt down, and that 
Milton's house stood on the spot where the back part of 
the Punch Office now stands. As to Thomson, it is as 
certain a feet, that Pope very rarely mentions him at 
all. I refer any candid reader to the lives and letters 
of Pope ; and it could not have been otherwise, or Pope 
in his latter years could not have written that " Thom- 
son and Borne other young men have published lately 
some creditable things." As to the wood-cut of Pope's 
villa, I leave that, or any other cut, to the artist 



and publisher, whose concern they are. With the 
embellishments I have nothing to do. I do not believe 
the cut in question to be the real, old, unaltered house of 
Pope, of which I have a print, and of which there is an 
ancient print published by Bowles, bound in a volume, 
in the British Museum. But even as regards the cuts 
in general, I believe them to be most correct, as they 
are elegant and excellent. And the assertion of Mr. 
Dilke, that there is not a specimen of Pope's architec- 
ture known, is as erroneous as any other of his asser- 
tions — as his own drawings of his house and premises 
are in the British Museum, drawn in his usual paper- 
sparing way on backs of letters. 

" Pope never bought Twickenham ; he only bought 
the lease of a villa at Twickenham," — says Mr. Dilke. 
So say I :— p. 156, vol. i. — " Pope did not purchase the 
freehold of the house and grounds at Twickenham, but 
only a long lease." The story of Pope's skull is not " a 
cock-and-bull story," though Charles Dilke, in his vast 
knowledge, is not aware of the fact If any one wishes 
to know whether Swift and Godolphin were once 
friends, let him refer to the history of those times : — 
but every one, except Mr. Dilke, knows this. Or, if 
any one would satisfy himself whether I know anything 
of those times, which are not very ancient or obscure, 
let him refer to my book himself. 

As to Holland House, the great dung-beetle still carps 
at the phrase " next door," which is still a fact, though 
Holland House and Cromwell's house did not actually 
abut. Put the next house, or next neighbour, and 
the fact is the same. And, lastly, I need not endeavor. r 
to oblige Miss Aikin by information of the long 
intimacy of Addison at Holland House before his 
marriage, because it is Miss Aikin who has obliged me. 
In her Life of Addison are given the facts which I 
condense, at pp. 128 and 129 of vol. i. Let the reader 
refer to her work and to mine. The following passages 
of mine on those pages are a mere condensation of Miss 
Aikin's account : — 

" Addison was always anxious to get a quiet retreat 
amidst trees and greenness, where he could write. Such 
afterwards was his abode at Sandy-End, a little hamlet 
of Fulham. Here he appears to have occupied apart- 
ments in a lodging-house, established at this place; 
whence several of the published letters of Steele are 
dated, written at times when he seems to have been the 
guest of Addison. From Sandy-End, too, are dated 
some letters to Lord Warwick, his future son-in-law, 
then a boy, and very anxious to get news about birds 
and birds'-ncsts, which Addison most cordially gives 
him. He then went to Ireland, as chief secretary to the 
Earl of Wharton, on his appointment to the lord-lieu- 
tenancy, and resided for some time in that capacity in 
Dublin. After this ho removed to a lodging at Ken- 
sington, owing to his increasing intimacy at Holland 
House, and was about this time a frequent guest at 
Northwick Park," &c. 

" In 1716 he married the Dowager Countess of War- 
wick ; but five years before this, that is, in 1711, he had 
made the purchase of Bilton." 

All this time, and as may be seen on the authority of 
Miss Aikin, so confidently appealed to by Dilke, Addison 
was growing more and more intimate at Holland House, 
and was so much resident there, that Miss Aikin has to 
defend him from the charge of having been the re- 
gular tutor of young Lord Warwick. Equally reckless 
is the reiteration as my assertion, that Sir Walter Scott 
supplied the catalogue of his furniture to the Anniversary, 
when my assertion is (see the work, vol. ii. p. 19), that 
that could not be the case, on account of its inaccuracy. 
As regards Chatterton's monument, I find my own state- 
ment confirmed by the Life of Chatterton, in two 
volumes, published at Cambridge in 1842, vol. ii. p. 626. 

But enongh ; we might go through the whole of these 
shameless falsifications in the same manner; but the 
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limita and objects of our Journal do not admit of it 
It remains only to note the malicious animus with 
which the critic has picked out verbal and even literal 
errata, and with a pitiful craft of misrepresentation 
endeavoured to pass them off as instances of ignorance. 
Very strange ignorance, indeed, it must have been if 
true. I have called Hiss Elmy, he says, the subsequent 
wife of Crabbe, Miss Elny. This is noted as ignorance. 
With the admirable Life of Crabbe before me, by his 
son, such an ignorance was impossible. It is, as the 
dishonest reviewer very well knew, simply a misprint ; 
for he could see, and no doubt did see, a few pages 
farther, p. 20, vol. ii., the names of both Miss Elmy, 
and her mother, Mrs. Elmy, correctly printed. The 
name of this lady occurs thrice — twice it is correctly 
printed, and he carefully selects the third, a misprint. 
I leave such tasks to that contempt which the public 
will assuredly visit them with. Then Mount Benger is 
misprinted Bengen ; but could this deceive the merest 
child who ever heard of the Ettrick Shepherd 1 Could 
any but a dung-beetle imagine that he could persuade 
the world that a man who had made a pilgrimage to 
Mount Benger did not know its name ? Any one would 
instantly know, and Charles Dilke knew, that it was a 
casual erratum, at the moment that he vaunted it as an 
instance of ignorance. Six times Mount Benger occurs ; 
fivt times it is correctly printed, and he picks out the 
sixth, which has had an n overlooked for an r, — 
and this being the only case in which it was misprinted. 
So also of White House Vale. Did anybody ever hear 
of a White House Vale 1 Can anybody suppose for a 
moment that Mr. Dilke did not, even with his little 
dor-beetle intellect, know that it was a misprint for 
White Horse Vale 1 

I leave these self-evident matters. I have done a 
public duty in writing my work on " The Homes and 
Haunts of the Poets." Tracing their miserable history, 
1 have expressed my hearty contempt of the critics who 
in their day misrepresented them, and often brought 
them to despair and death. It has not pleased Mr. Dilke, 
but, nevertheless, it will not be lost on the public. 1 
have, moreover, committed another offence. I have 
shown that all the critics, with all their fine theories, 
since the appearance of Wordsworth, have never hit upon 
the true theory of his poetry. This is a capital offence 
against the bloated vanity of such small critics as Mr. 
Dilke. But the Editor of the Examiner, with more 
candour, worthy of his great abilities, has admitted that 
I am quite right — that I have completely made out my 
case ; and one of our most eminent poets writes to me, 
" I am glad the Editor of the Examiner thinks, as I do, 
that you have completely made out the case regarding 
Wordsworth's poetry. It explains to me many things 
I never before could understand." 

It only remains to say, that spite of the errata which 
a hasty printing has occasioned, I am quite easy to risk 
my reputation on the soundness of the facts given in my 
work. They remain untouched even by the cavils of Mr. 
Dilke. I know that the whole bulk of the work is true, 
and has been carefully digested and carefully written, and 
1 refer any candid reader to it for the proof. For two years 
I have laboriously waded through whole heaps of the 
best authorities on the subject, so far as books were con- 
cerned, and have gone over many hundreds of miles to 
visit the scenes described. But I knew very well that 
on a subject where the imagined claims of numerous 
living writers of verse were concerned, I must necessarily 
give offence by omissions, as well as stir the bile of 
critics by unpalatable truths. I have executed my task 
with a bold and conscientious diligence, and I am 
perfectly easy to bear the worst brunt of petty misre- 
presentations, and to wait the award of the candid. In 
the meantime I beg any one who would convince him- 
self of the real character of " The Homes and Haunts " 
to get the book — it may be had from any circulating 



library — and judge for himself; and, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, the perusal of it will furnish, in every candid 
mind, the most thorough condemnation of the treatment 
of it by Charles Dilke. It becomes every honest journalist 
and every honest man to Bet his face determinedly 
against this atrocious system of literary Burking, under 
which I daily see worthy men, without any means of 
defence, suffering the most unmerited injuries and often 
total ruin. I only regret that mine is not a peculiar 
case ; but the like treatment of any other author equally 
excites my indignant resentment. 



Since this went to press, I have received the following 
note from a gentleman of well-known research. 

Tavistock Square, Feb. 8, 1847. 
Dear Mr. Howitt, 

The Athenaeum Critic makes a great gun of the 
Globe Theatre matter, taking full a column to show your 
error. I can prove the contrary. Look at the half-map enclosed 
— a faithful copv of the genuine old map of 1563 ! seven years 
before the Exchange was built. You are right. The Ulobe 
stood a little to the west of Southwark Bridge foot^certaiulv 
not near St. Saviour's. Bankside lies chiefly between Southwark 
and Blackfriars Bridges — a small portion, however, runs East of 
Southwark Bridge, terminating at a wharf, thence called " Bank- 
end Wharf — where also Maid Lane had its Eastern termination, 
at double the distance from Southwark Bridge, as from St. Savi- 
our's. Maid Lane appears on a map, " Laurie's new Plan of 
London, 18-25 ; " it is now called New Park Street ; and a refer- 
ence to a map of this year will show Bankside, New Park 
Street, and Park Street, uniting at a small open place close to 
Bank-end Wharf. The modern Bridge Street crosses Bankside 
and Maid Street, (». e. New Park Street,) where they are one 
hundred yards asunder ; and here the Globe Theatre stood, a 
little to the west of Bridge Street. Of course, in old time, it 
would be designated " Globe Theatre, Maid Laue," or " Bank- 
side," indiscriminately. Almost opposite is Queenhithe, two 
hundred yards west of the northern toot of Southwark Bridge. 

Iladulphus Aggus, author of" Oxoniae Antiqua, (sic in orig.) 
157'V is the alleged author of the old map. 

%* The " Maid Lane" mentioned, is so designated in the 
map of 1825 ; and I should say is the Midden Lane of the 
Athenaeum. 

In this matter, I feel sure that the critic, (Smell-fungus,) is 
egregiously wrong ; and is very likely so in other cases, — for in- 
stance, Buccleugh is the word twice over in Allan Cunningham's 
Anniversary, which I have got. 

Dear Sir, I am, 

Yours truly, 

N. N. N. 

Now let any one refer to the old map mentioned, and 
then refer to the modern maps of London, and they will 
see how exactly Bankside is laid down in its true ancient 
position, extending from Holland Street, near Black- 
friars Bridge, to a little beyond Southwark Bridge, and 
New Park Street, at its junction with the cross street 
running to the river, occupying the position of the old 
Globe Theatre. Let them then turn to the language of 
the Athenaeum of last week on this subject, viz : " The 
fourth error affords a still more marvellous exhibition 
of Mr. Howitt's ignorance. The Globe Theatre, he tells 
us, stood on Bankside, and Bankside lay ' between the 
bridges of Blackfriars and Southwark.' The latter 
clause of this description, as wc observed in our review, 
would exclude the Globe altogether from Bankside/' The 
Athenaeum then tells us that it really stood close to the 
Church of St. Saviour's, i.e. in its modern name, St. 
Mary Overie's. Turn, good reader, to the position of St. 
Mary Overie's, on any map, and then look where Bank- 
side is, and be astonished at the idiotic blunder of this 
man, at the very moment that he is heaping the most 
insulting language on an author, who is backed by every 
established authority, and maps both old and new. If 
this is not enough for the great Dor Beetle, we will give 
an engraving of that portion of the old map. 
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In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our men earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but sJiall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every hotust 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit tfic opinions of others of idl classes — be tJiey rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be titey men or women. We work for aU, and we desire to work with all.— Eds. 



School of Industry, or Juvenile Refuge.— -The Committee 
of the Ragged School Union have for some time past been 
anxious to add to the efficiency and usefulness of one or 
more of their Schools, by giving some food to the roost 
destitute of the Scholars, and teaching them some useful trade 
or occupation, so as, if possible, to beget habits of industry in 
those whose degradation leads to idleness, and whose pes erty 
leads to crime — those who are now juvenile vagrants, and may 
soon become juvenile thieves and pickpockets. 

The Committee have felt that the good that is done by three 
or four hours' instruction or moral training, per week, is small 
compared with what might be accomplished, if they could keep 
the objects of their benevolence employed during the whole of 
every day. 

They have watched the laudable efforts lately made in Scotland 
to improve the condition of juvenile vagrants, especially in the 
Industrial Schools at Aberdeen, where so much good has been 
effected, at so trilling a cost as to surprise all who have witnessed 
it. But many things have hitherto prevented them from extend- 
ing their operations — want of funds being the chief obstacle to 
their attempting more than mere instruction in the various 
Schools. Having now, however, every reason to believe that 
the public sympathise in their labours, and will help them to 
carry forward their objects more completely, they have determined 
to try one School as a beginning, and have just taken a house 
for the purpose in Old Fve Street, Westminster, in the back 
premises of which a small Ragged School is now carried on 
every day. The building was formerly called the " Thieves' 
Public House," being frequented mostly by thieves, who were 
accustomed, on Sunday eveninp, to hold mock Trials in a large 
upper room there — and the locality is one of the lowest and 
most wretched in London. 

The plan is to open a school for fifty hoys of that locality, 
and to train them to some useful trade several hours of the day, 
and afterwards to place them out with proper persons, lor this 
good purpose we are glad to see that very liberal subscriptions 
have begun to come in; our friend Mr. Twentyman, of Wood 
Street, having, in the Report of January, backed an excellent 
letter with a cheque for £30. 

The Co-operative League. — This association is progressing 
steadily. On Wednesday, 27th ult., a very interesting meeting 
was held at the Central llall of the League, at which Mr. Lane, a 
gentleman lately returned from America, irave many interesting 
details concerning the settlements of the Shakers, all confirming 
the practicability of the principle of co-ope nit ion. The next 
evening a deputation from the League attended a meeting at 
Poplar, where they explained the principles of the association 
with such effect, that a resolution was passed by acclamation 
for the formation of a similar association. On this a working 
man rose in the meeting, and stated that he was deputed to attend 
by about 200 working men, who, in ignorance of the existence of 
the League, were, previous to the announcement of this meeting, 
contemplating the lormation of a similar society, but that he hail 
no doubt that his report would induce them all to join the League. 
The meeting was then adjourned till the following Thursday. 

On Wednesday, 3d inst., the usual weekly meeting of this 
Association was held ; and notwithstanding the unfavourable 
state of the weather, was well attended. Amongst a number 
of speakers who addressed the meeting, was a gentlemnn from 
one of the rural districts, who described the poverty and desti- 
tution of the labouring population as most alarming; and 
expressed his satisfaction at seeuiir so large an assembly of co- 
operators, as he was convinced that the people would remain 
miserable until they had learned to help themselves. 

An adjourned meeting was also In Id at the Mechanics' Insti- 
tute, Poplar, on Thursday, 4-th inst. The room was much 
crowded, and the greatest interest was manifested by all present ; 



and as there were many residing in the locality anxious to join 
the League, a District Committee was formed, who will at once 
proceed to register names and organize the district. 

A Lecture was also delivered on Monday evening, q th inst., 
by Mrs. John Larcus, on the Rights, Duties, and Social Position 
of Woman, Female Education, &c. &c. 

The Temporary Residence for Governesses, 27, Sicinton Street, 
Gray's Inn Road. — We regret to learn that this most excellent 
and desirable institution is languishing for want of sufficient 
funds. We strongly recommend it to the truly benevolent, 
particularly of the sex which it aims to benefit. ISo class of the 
community demands our sympathy more than governesses. A 
home for them when they are without a regular engagement, 
should be the kindly wish of every happy woman who knows what 
a happy home is, and whose imagination can realize to itself 
something of the dangerous forlornness of a young homeless 
female. The lowness of the terms of residence,— only 8*. Or/, 
per week, except where a single room is required, when it is 
10*. (id., — renders it necessary to seek the co-operation of the 
benevolent. There is a debt of £116. It was founded by 
Miss Winter in 1842, and has jpven a temporary residence to 
above two hundred governesses since its foundation ; forty-nine 
in the year ending October, 1844 ; and fresh applicants continue 
to appear. We gladly give admission to the following appeal 
from Miss Welch, the successor of Miss Winter. 

William and Mary Howitt, 
Fcllow-icorkcrs i.v the Regenerating Path of Life ! 

I have just read these lines from your Journal : " Let the 
humblest open his heart to us, if he think he has but a mite to 
cast into the great treasury of human blessing." / have a mite, 
which may be increased a thousand-fold by a word from yon. 
In the love-thy-neighbour principle I have come forth as a 
missionary to governesses, and have placed myself at the head 
of the temporary residence for these, my much-tried sisters, 
founded four years ago by the devoted Helen Winter, who, two 
months since, joined the ranks of the perfected in the kingdom 
of our Father. 

This home for governesses has often been the acknowledged 
instrument of their bodily and spiritual good; and, instead of 
spending their hard-earned savings in a sad and comfortless 
lodging, with solitude for their sister, and disappointment for 
their daily portion, they are here received as into a family, on 
the lowett possible terms, and treated with all the kindness 
and affection that proceeds from Christian hearts. Here they 
are aided, counselled, and led on in their several departments in 
life ; and in the situations gained, when troubles arise, here 
they return to taste again the comforts and the sympathy of a 
home ; and no class of beings more require one. The very cul- 
tivation of their minds, the tender remembrances of their child- 
hood, the unforeseen circumstances that in a moment hurl them 
from the lap of eas° into the cold and unfeeling hands of a 
money-getting world: these all make the residence equal in 
importance to the brightest institutions in our country, and call 
on all who aid the cause of humanity to give us a helping hand. 
We are working for nothing but the love of Christ and the good 
of our fellow-creatures. We give our lives atray, amply repaid 
if by our exertions one tear is wiped away, one sob is heaved the 
less ; if the weak become strengthened, the desolate comforted, 
and the despairing cheered, and helped on the way. Give us, 
then, a helping hand. Give us a place in your Journal. We 
have a debt to remove, ex|>enses to meet, and varions trials that 
impede our progress. William and Man- Howitt, help us ! 
Your fellow-worker in every good cause, 

C. J. Welch. 

[It would give us great pleasure to receive the names of any 
persons desirous of aiding this valuable institution. — Eds.] 
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Tyne Polytechnic Society.— This Society now numbers two 
hundred members, and is every week, we hear, increasing. In 
connexion with it is a good news-room, supplied with most of 
the liberal papers and journals, French as well as English. 

Abolition of Capital Punishment. — Henry Vincent and 
Charles Gilpin have lately made a tour in the Midland 
Counties, for the promotion of this object, and have met 
with a very cordial and satisfactory reception in several 
towns. The Meeting in the New llalL, Leicester, at which 
the mayor presided, is described in the Leicestershire Mercury 
as the most numerous and influential held there, on any occasion, 
for some time past. The thrilling narratives and Appeals of the 
speakers were followed up by the organization of a Society, to 
co-operate with that formed in London, for the abolition of 
the punishment of death. We understand that several meetings, 
to forward the same object, have been held in and around 
London. 

Capital Punishments — English Judges, Recorders, $'c, and 
sanauinary Moses.— Sir, — Asthe Judges, Recorders, Magistrates, 
ana others, (who ought, from their positions in society, to be 
the leaders of the popular mind, instead of drag-chains and 
hindrances,) seem desirous of frequently quoting Moses, for the 
purpose of giving pungency to their remarks on the " eye for an 
eye " principle of action, instead of the milder and more philan- 
thropic system of Him who " came not to destroy men's lives, 
but to save them :" it has occurred to me that a little tablet of 
texts, to keep in their note books, would enable the above-named 
functionaries to appear with greater sacredness in their 
summing up, as they might rattle through a string of texts, 
especially as so many of such persons seem to wish the gibbet, 
the halter, and other pretty Christian toys of the kind, to have 
a wider range and a more active exercise. 

Capital offences according to Moses :— 

Murder .... - Exod. xxi. 12. 

Kidnapping - - - „ „ 16. 

Earing leavened bread during the Passover - „ xii. 15. 

Suffering an unruly ox to be at liberty, if he 
kill ; the ox also to be stoned - - „ xxi. 29. 

Witchcraft - - - - „ xxii. 18. 

Idolatry „ „ 20. 

Oppression of widow and fatherless - „ „ 22. 

Compounding holy ointment, or putting it on 

any stranger - - - - „ xxx. 33. 

Violation of the Sabbath - - „ xxxi. 14. 

Smiting of father or mother - - „ xxi. 15. 

Eating the flesh of the sacrifice of peace-offer- 
ings with uncleanness - - - Levit. vii. 20. 

Eating the fat of offered beasts - „ „ 25. 

Eating any manner of blood - „ „ 27. 

Offering children to Moloch - - „ xx. 2. 

Eating a sacrifice of peace-offering - - „ xix. 8. 

Screening the idolater - - „ xx. 4. 

Going after familiar spirits and wizards - „ xx. 6. 

Adultery - - - - - „ xx. 10. 

Blasphemy- ... - „ xxiy. 16. 

Stranger coming nigh the tabernacle - Numb. i. 51. 

Coming nigh the priest's office - „ iii. 10. 

"Usurping the sacerdotal functions - - „ iv. 20. 

forbearing to keep passover, if not journey- 
ing - - - » ix.13. 

Presumption, or despising the word of the 
Lord „ xv. 30. 

Defiling the sanctuary of the Lord - - „ xix. 13. 

False pretensions to the character of a Divine 

messenger ... - Dcut- xii. 5. 

Opposition to the decrees of the highest judi- 
cial authority - - - - „ xviii. 12. 

Unchastity- - - - - „ xxii. 13. 

Such arc some of the offences (I have not given all) pro- 
nounced capital in the Mosaic code. With what completeness 
docs the dark catalogue lay bare the absurdity of taking that 
code as a guide to modern legislation ! 

Let all who attempt to justify the punishment of death for 
murder, by appeals to the Old Testament, advocate, for consis- 
tency's sake, the same punishment on him " who gathers sticks 
on the Sabbath-day." JJut surely, it would be more seemly in 
Christians to take as their guide, in law and morals, the words 
of Him who abrogated the old law of retaliation, and taught us 
to " love our enemies," and whose inspired follower instructed 
us how to carry out that principle, by overcoming evil with 
good. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A Christian. 



New Meeting Street Instruction Society y Birmingham*— On 
the 1st of February the first anniversary of this Institution 
was held, R. Martinean, Esq., the Mayor, in the chair. 

The report of the Secretary, which appeared to give great 
satisfaction, stated, that there were about 130 members in the 
Society ; that in the preceding year ten lectures had been de- 
livered ; that classes had been formed for instruction in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, history, geography, grammar, geometry, 
mensuration, Euclid, algebra, natural philosophy, composition, 
&c., and a class, open once a- week, for discussion ; that the library, 
which at first consisted of little more than 100, had increased 
to more than 800 volumes ; and that the principal periodicals 
and newspapers were taken. The charge for admittance to the 
lectures, reading-room and library ib one penny per iceck, and 
an extra penny for the classes. The institution is open to all, 
being perfectly unsectarian. H. KlRBX. 

Publications of the Isle of Man, and of the Channel Islands. — 
We were not till recently aware of the extent to which the 
privilege of these islands, of circulating printed publications, 
unstamped and postage free, throughout the kingdom, was used 
for public benefit. Besides The People's Press and the Herald of 
Redemption mentioned last week, m Jersey, is published a most 
valuable Teetotal Essayist, or Monthly Temperance Standard, 
which is sold also by Mr. Brittain, Paternoster Row, full of 
interesting matter, in the Isle of Man, at Douglas, is likewise 

Sublished a Church of England Journal, which appears chiefly 
e voted to the advocacy of the Working Clergy, a class of men 
who need advocacy, and deserve it as much as any body of men 
in the community. It is a lamentable circumstance that, after 
the country has so richly, so enormously richly endowed the 
State Church, the drones should luxuriate in this wealth, and 
the actual workers starve on wretched stipends. We *ish every 
success to the labour of rectifying this great and crying evil. The 
Herald of Redemption, in its second number, has an admirable 
article on the Morals of Trade, and a good report of the Soiree 
of the Redemption Society at Leeds. 



To our Correspondents. — We must request the kind 
patience of our kind friends, known and unknown, as regards 
their contributions. The only difficult part of our management 
is how to deal with the abundant and over-abundant supply of 
material sent in. Much of this is of a high order, but its very 
amount creates an impossibility of including one-tenth of it 
All that we can do is to select, as impartially as possible, what 
seems most suited to our pages. Our friends may judge of our 
perplexity when, besides articles from regularly engaged contri- 
butors, we have already about 200 poems, and a proportionate 
mass of prose articles. To embrace all that we possibly can, 
we print at the back of our illustrations, and shall, in future, 
waste as little space as possible by announcements, etc. For all 
such evidences of goodwill, as here noticed, our best thanks ! 
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A FEW DAYS' TOUR IN TUB CDENWALD. 

BY WILLIAM UOWITT. 

(ConduJtrt from p. CG.) 

Ocr driver from Ncckarelz took the sulks because 
we would delay him by visiting the castle of Gots von 
Berlichingen. When we stopped at the foot of the hill, 
and said wo would walk up, and he could wait there, 
he showed mu.di evident reluctance to his waiting. 
" What could we see there T he inquired ; " it was only 
an ugly old ruin." Bub this ugly old ruin we deter- 
mined to sec, and, as I have related, did see. On our 
return, the man looked very glum ; and as soon as we 
had seated ourselves, begin to move on at a most 
regular snail's pace. As he had a splendid pair of 
horses we de-d'cd him to go on briskly; but he still 
refused. On being again told to quicken his move- 
ments, he replied sulkily that he could not — the roads 
were so bad. Never w.n ft finer or uu>re 1-vel road 
s'isn ! We now perceived the tnu* id ate of the ca-c. 
lie was vexed that wo had detay *d him, and he was 
still more vexed that we did h.,.. tell him to get a 
choppin of wine at the neighbouring village, to amuse 
hi* leisure. There wa* also another cau-c, not till 
afterwards revealed. He had an acquaintance in 
Weinsberg, with whom he meant to contrive to have* 
a go-sip ; and he feared that the pause in this part of 
the journey might make us hurry in that part of it : 
thence the m»n displayed a most dnsrged obstinacy. 
All endeavour!) to p.wuadchlm to accelerate his speed, 
or even to resume his communicativeness, were vain 
We crept along at a most, wearisome rate, and in time 
reached the little town of Neckarsulm. Here we 
resolved to stop, and recover our patience over an 
curly dinner, But the dinner was bad: and the wine — 
red wine of the N'*ekar valley, famous rather for its 
acerbity than its goodness— was bad too. It occurred 
to us that the wine, however, might be very agreeable 
to the driver's palate, who was accustomed, probably, to 
much worse. We therefore called him in, aud pre- 
sented him with the bottle. The sunshine that at once 
parsed over his countenance was almost ludicrous, and 
suggested another idea. We had a flask of Cogniac 
in our knapsack in the carriage, which we had brought 
to mix with the water wc might, on our contemplated 
ramble on foot, drink when wc were hot ; and wc asked 
him, as the wine was sour, whether he would like a 
glass of srhnipi — the name they give a glass of brandy 
— in it. The effect was beyond all description. The 
man skipped away with amazing alacrity, brought the 
knapsack from the carriage, and bore off his bottle of 
vine duly pr'.med with it, with exuberant thanks, and 
smiles, and bows. 

Anon he appeared again at the door to say that he 
was altogether at our service : he could go thatmoment, 
or he could stay till midnight— just whichever wc 
picked. When we did set out, the roads were found 
to be most admirable; and he drove almost at full 
speed up the long and very steep hill ascending out of 
the town. The weather, he assured us, was beautiful, t he- 
country wat beautiful, the ugly old ruins were beautiful, 
we were beautiful, and the knapsack was pre-eminently 
beautiful. Ho had it placed on the box beside him, 
and repeat e Uy stroked it, saying, « Xc?i : i,ie Ilnnzen ! 
minder achone I?>i;nai !" — "Handsome knapsack! 
extremely handsome knapsack !" The beauty being 
obvioiL-iy enough in the brand v-fl^k inside. This 
brandy-liask op .rated like a eiuirji upon him.- He 
became not only the most agreeable and communi- 
cative of drivers, pointing out every spot of iutcrest in 
the country we passed through, and relating their 
histories aud legen is ; but when we finally reached Heil- 
bronn, refused positively to be dismissed ; and insisted 



on going on with U3 to Heidelberg, thirty miles further, 
in the day, though he had driven us already that dis- 
tance. For the sake of his horses, however, we were 
firm ; but it was not without great difficulty that we 
got rid of him. Had we thought of it, as we might, 
and made him a present of the wicker-guarded flask of 
Cogniac, the charm would have been broken, and he 
would have retraced his way as gladly a3 he then did 
it reluctantly. To return, however, from the driver to 
the journey. * ' 

From the heavy and dirty town of Neckarsulm we 
ported on to Weinsberg, a place not only notorious for 
the horrors committed there in the Bauernkrieg, or 
Pear-ants' War, but which in our youth was made of 
great interest to us, by reading in Addison's Spectator 
the account of the Wives of Weinsbenr— or, rather, the 
Women of Weinsberg; for the word Wcibtr, translated 
as wives, should have been more correctly and compre- 
hensively rendered women. 

The situation of Weinsberg is very charming. It is 
in the middle of a wide, open, and well-cultivated 
country, with a clear, rapid stream running by it. All 
around", at tho distance of a mile or two, rise up the 
w.)jdy and winding hills so peculiar to this part of 
Germany, the sides of which are all covered with vine- 
yards. Here and there open out between the hills 
vales running far away, in which you discern the white 
walls of villages. 

Weinsberg^ is a compact little town, and one of the 
neatest in that neighbourhood. Just by it stands a 
high, conical hill, clad on all sides with vines ; and on 
its summit the ruins of the old castle of Weinsberg, 
st j 11 popularly called, u Die Weiber Treue" or 
W Oman's Fidelity, from this circumstance: — When 
the Emperor Conrad, in 1140, besieged the. castle into 
which the people had fled, and summoned them to 
surrender, he would give no promise of quarter to the 
men ; but he allowed the women to go out, carrying 
with them what they liked best. These terms were 
accepted : and to the astonishment of the Emperor, he 
beheld the women coming forth in a train, carrying 
each her husband, her brother, or near relative. So 
popular has thU act of feminine fidelity always been, 
that the fame of it has flown into all countries; it has 
furnished tho subject of one of Burger's most spirited 
ballads ; and a Focicty of ladies still, headed by the 
Queen of Wi 1 einberg, keep the ruins from falling into 
decay, and* have had the whole space within the old 
walls laid out in a pleasure-garden, for the recreation of 
visitors. 

But the castle and town of Weinsberg acquired a 
more fearful notoriety in tho celebrated Peasants' War, 
in 1525. The preaching of the Iteformation by Luther 
was unqucst ionably the immediately-exciting cause of 
this war. Tho peasantry had for ages been cruelly 
oppressed by the nobility, and were now reduced to a 
condition of the saddest misery. The doctrines of 
Christianity as preached by Luther, representing all 
men as free and equal, and the rulers lording it over 
the people, had the most rapid eflect in kindling the 
popular mind into a ferment, which, as in all such 
cases, foamed over into cruel extravagance, and led 
them not merely to vindicate themselves, but to take 
vengennce on their oppressors, foi getting that the very 
Scriptures which they took as their warrant said, 
" Vengeance is the Lord's, and he will repay it." 

The insurrcclion of the peasants was particularly 
fierce in this part of the country. Seventy noblemen 
were scut by tho Austrian government from Stuttgard 
to ke*»p peace in the valley of Wcinsbcrg. The Weius- 
bergers had sworn to stand by them in case of attack, 
but they perjured themselves. They sent Wolf Nagel's 
wife to Neckarsulm, who went about amongst the 
" Black Host," a noted part of the peasant army, and 
said, " George Ev, Brczcl Pikcl, Melchior Becker, and 




Leonard Kellennann, sent me to yon to say, that if you 
will come to WeinBberg, they will open tho gates to 
yon." Twenty thousand peasant* marched from 
Xeckarsulm on Easter-day to Weinsberg. 

The nobles were all down in the city together in the 
church, praying for a morning blessing in those sharp 
times. They hastened, at the alarm of the peasant 
host, to get out of the city and up again into the castle ; 
but the treacherous Weinsbergers had fastened the 
gates and doors, which, however, they speedily opened 
to the peasants. The battle began. The Weinsbergers 
discharged their pieces into the air, and stood looking 
on. The nobles were overpowered and destroyed. One 
of them, Dietrich von Weiler, a handsome and stately 
man, sought to conceal himself in a church steeple, but 
was discovered, stabbed, and thrown from its top into 
the street. 

The unhappy nobles were marched out, with drums 
beating and fifes playing, to an open place near the 
road leading from Weinsberg to Heilbronn, and there 
hunted through the pikes. Twelve thousand bauers, or 
peasants, marshalled themselves in two rows, holding 
their huge pikes before them. Between these rows the 
wretched nobles were compelled to run till they fell, 
pierced through by a hundred pikes. A bauer-wife from 
KSkingen greased her shoes with the fat of the Graf von 
Helfenstein, whom they had murdered, with much 
mockery. They placed the Grafin von Helfenstein, 
when she came to beg for the life of her husband, on 
a dung-cart ; and numbers of them, running before and 
behind, conducted her to Heilbronn, with all torts of 
jests and jibes. " So thou came in a golden chariot, 
and now thou goest away in a dung-cart." The Grafin, 
who was a pious woman, thought on her Saviour, and 
comforted herself in the thought. She said meekly, 
" Why should I, a poor sinner, complain! The Son of 
God, my most holy Lord, was once led into Jerusalem 
on Palm Sunday, with the state of a king, and with 
loud jubilee ; and presently after was abused and cru- 
cified as a malefactor. Therefore I will keep silence." 

The peasants plundered and burnt the castle ; but a 
bloody vengeance soon arrived. The notorious George 
Truchsess, the general of the Swabian nobles, who so 
severely scourged and mercilessly slaughtered the 
revolted peasants in May of the same year, appeared 
before the town. The peasants were absent on their 
plundering expeditions; there were scarcely any but 
women and children, and the sick at home. These 
hastened out, and flung themselves at his feet with the 
most vehement prayers and tears for mercy ; but he 
stood ice-cold, and answered only by ordering his 
soldiers to fire the town at every end and corner. All 
their goods and chattels he commanded to be brought 
out ; 500 florins to be paid down to the widow of Graf 
Helfenstein, the lady whom they had so villanously 
treated; and to her son 6,000. On the spot where 
they had murdered that nobleman, he compelled them 
to plant a cross and build a chapel, and every Easter 
Monday to go in, and from sunrise to sunset on their 
knees to pray to God for pardon. On the piper, 
N unenmacher, of Ilsfeld, he took a dreadful revenge. 
This man had been the piper to the Graf von Helfen- 
stein, and when that nobleman was led out to be mur- 
dered, he was the foremost to deride him. He snatched 
the hat from his head, and putting it on his own, 
" Herr Graf," said he, "many times have I played 
before you at dinner ; it is only reasonable that I play 
to you at another sort of dance." This man Truchsess 
chained to a tree, so that he had liberty to run round 
i*. ; and piling wood over him, set it on fire, and burnt 
him to death in the most horrible manner, his soldiers 
amusing themselves with hia agonies. 

How peaceful and smiling are all these scenes now ! 
Of this peasant war, in which 100,000 people perished, 
in which castles and convents were plundered, their in- 



mates abused or murdered, and the country reduced to a 
frightful desert, few traces remain except the traditions 
and written records. Weinsberg, which had thuB its 
full share of horrors, is as neat and quiet as if it had 
never known an outrage. Nature has covered the old 
towers with her healing boughs and blossoms ; man has 
clothed the whole hill with vines ; and all the country 
between it, and the picturesque old city of Heilbronn, 
is one great garden and vineyard. 

At the foot of the Weibertreue lives one of the most 
beautiful lyric poets and most remarkable men of Ger- 
many; Justinus Kerner. Kerner was a fellow student 
of the poet Uhland at Tubingen; wsb originally 
destined to trade, but quitted it for the study of physic 
and the love of poetry. The cause of his abode here, is 
his being appointed the official physician at Weinsberg. 
He built his house, on this appointment, at the foot of 
this celebrated hill, and in a very lovely situation. 
Through his means, and his influence at the court of 
Wiirtemberg, it is that the castle has been freed from 
the rubbish of ancient ruin, and made the pleasant 
resort that it is. The poetry of Kerner is at once most 
spiritual and tender, and yet very often merry and 
jocose. In his Reisescliatten he gives us Borne sketches 
of the wanderings of his youth, alternately fanciful, 
sentimental, and waggish. His account of the musician 
who professed to have discovered the art of playing the 
most exquisite music on a goose's windpipe, by which 
he threw whole audiences into extacies, but which a 
stern old professor exposed in the very midst of one of 
his triumphs, by lifting his wig from his head with his 
stick, and showing that he had a musical box concealed 
in it, which made the music, is worthy of a Yankee 
origin. Kerner himself is a most extraordinary player 
on the the Jews' -harp. Closing all the windows, or at 
night putting out all the lights, he will produce the 
most Btrange and unearthly music, making the very 
room seem to vibrate, and to be filled with a band ol 
aerial performers. His " Deutacher Dichterwald," his 
" RomantischelDichtungen," and other poetical works, 
all bear evidences of a genuine inspiration; but his 
most extraordinary book is " Die Seherin von Frevorst." 
This book has been translated, somewhat curtailed and 
adapted to the English taste, by Mrs. Crowe, of Edin- 
burgh. It is the account of a lady who was many 
years the patient of Kerner at Weinsberg. She was a 
regular mesmeric subject, and in the mesmeric state 
made the most extraordinary revelations of the spiritual 
world, and not the less so of the facts in the world 
around her. Like Kerner himself, she professed to 
have a full perception of the spiritual world, as it lies 
in and around our own. Held conversations wi t h various 
spirits, and was often requested by those who were 
not arrived at happiness, to pray for them, which she 
did with effect. The book is well worthy of a perusal ; 
and to the original are added a number of what Kerner 
calls " Facts," that 'is, actual ghost stories, which he 
authenticates by tho grave testimonies of noblemen, 
magistrates, clergymen and the like, still living, and 
referable to. Kerner has been laughed at, of course, by 
all the wita of Germany, but he only laughs good- 
humouredly again, and holds fast his faith. He is now 
suffering from cataract, and is nearly blind. 

After visiting the fine old cathedral at Heilbronn, 
with its rich carvings and old paintings, noting the 
curious old town-house with its grandly painted and 
curiously illustrated clock, and taking a view of its 
picturesque streets and pleasant vicinage, with its 
poplar walks, and ample pleasure-gardens, we posted 
through a well cultivated country, back to Heidelberg ; 
the peasants with their families out by the road-sides, 
busy collecting their apples, and others of them as busy 

in their yards, crushing them for cider in their simple 
but effective mills for that purpose, making the whole 
very lively and pleasant. 
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It will be seen tbat in this tour we passed a good way 
beyond the strict bounds of the Odcnwald ; and left in 
it, on the other hand, many a charming old district to 
explore. . It is, altogether, one of the most primitive 
pieces of country that we ever entered, and seems likely 
to continue so. In the corn-fields, we noticed that the 
people mowed even in a manner peculiar to themselves. 
They did not mow in straight lines, but in circles. 
They would sometimes begin, and mow round the whole 
field, and then go round and round till they came to the 
centre. But much oftener, they took in a much smaller 
circle, still moving from the outside to the centre, so 
that a field mowed presented the appearance of a num- 
ber of great golden snakes coiled up, with their heads 
in the middle of the coil. 

Altogether, the deep wooded valleys, the still waters 
here and there embosomed in the forest, the clear 
streams in other places hurrying along the shrouded 
glens, the antique lowly dwellings, and the simple 
people, made a deep and pleasurable impression on our 
minds, and will cften recur to them with the feeling of 
a poetic dream. Our illustration gives a very living 
peep into the Odcnwald scenery, with its rustic wooden 
tenements with shingled walls, its luxuriant herbage, 
its splendid old trceB, its dreamy waters, and airy hills 
peeping every where down upon you. May health and 
continued peace, and improvement without the loss of 
quiet, the simple nature of the heart, and the picturesque 
poetry of the field and forest, be long the portion of 
the inhabitants of tho Odcnwald. 



FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 

Bf JOHN BOWRIKO, LL.D. K.F. , 

No. ril.— Stria. 

That nations led on by conquerors to conquest 
should in their turn be conquered is only an exhibition 
of retributive justice. Upon the fate and fortune and 
vicissitudes of war, they stake their glory and their great- 
ness, and they must wait the chances of the struggle 
upon which they have entered. The history of war is so 
little associated with the history of civilization — though 
romancers tell a different tale— that tho overthrow of 
the great marauding monarchies of old claims little of 
our sympathy, and none of our regret. It is seldom 
that the invading army leaves aught behind it but 
desolation and destruction. If it sometimes herald a 
happier and better state of things, it is only when 
peace has restored the tranquillity which war has dis- 
turbed ; it is only when the plough again furrows the 
battle-field ; and the resound of the anvil, the activity 
of the shuttle, and the beat of the engine, replace the 
clash of swords, the trumpet's clarion, and the thunder 
of artillery. 

Birtof melancholy sights, ono of the most melan- 
choly is, a spot where the seats of ancient commercial 
activity — the abodes of busy multitudes, once engaged 
in the peaceful pursuits of industry — have become 
depopulated ; — where a deteriorated atmosphere, and a 
neglected cultivation, have introduced disease and 
death into the fields of health and diligence. 

In the most northern province of Syria, at the end of 
a magnificent bay, which would Beem to invite into its 
waters the trade of tho world, and which once was the 
recipient of ships innumerable, stands Scanderoun ; or 
rather, there stand a few mean nouses which occupy the 
place where Scanderoun onco stood. It is a most un- 



wholesome place— pestiferous as the Pontine marshes, 
and not inhabitable in certain seasons of the year. As 
no draining carries away the noxious waters which are 
deposited on what was once a region of extreme fer- 
tility, there is a perpetual exhalation of offensive 
vapours, which are kept by the range of the Taurus 
mountains, overhanging tho town like a funeral pall. 
Yet, as Scanderoun is still one of the great outlets from, 
and inlets to, the northern provinces of Syria— and 
through them, by way of Antioch and Aleppo,- to the 
markets along the banks of the Euphrates, and into 
Mesopotamia, and some parts of Armenia and Persia— 
Scanderoun is still occupied by a few European agents, 
who transport tho goods for the houses established in 
the interior. But withal it is a wretched spot— one 
house alone, that of the British Vice-consul, presenting 
the appearance of external decency and interior comfort. • 
I remember being struck with the pleasing manners, 
and pale, fair visage of the consuls lady, and hearing 
with some surprise that she had been born in Australia. 
It seemed a strange destiny for a gentlewoman to havo 
been transported from the antipodes to such a spot. 
But if among the living there was not much to interest, 
I felt greatly moved when I trod among the monuments 
of the dead. The burial place still exists, and many a 
tombstone bears an English name. There sleep multi- 
tudes of those "merchant adventurers" who for several 
centuries carried on trade in the East. The Levant trade 
was, in our early commercial history, the most important 
and the most profitable in which we were engaged. 
Three voyages to the Syrian coast in Saxon times are said 
to have entitled the merchant to the rank of nobility, 
and to the title of Thane. There are enough — too 
many, indeed, by far — to sing the deeds of our fighting 
men, and record the triumphs, by sea and by land, of 
those whom the world colls heroes. In my reflections 
it appears a nobler fight, and a higher heroism, to have 
led the conquests of commerce, and to have planted the 
standards of peace. Among the nettles and the briars, 
the reeds and the rushes, of the plain of Scanderoun, I 
traced, under the moss and lichens of the broken tomb- 
stones' names which in those days represented the 
highest influences which our country has ever exercised 
— tho influences of civilization. There sleep the men 
who brought the manufactures of the West to exchange 
for the silks and the spices of the East — the men who 
in their day and generation helped to establish and 
extend the honour and the reputation of the English 
merchants' character. It always Btood high; may it 
ever so stand in the opinion of the world ! 

It was on board an Egyptian vessel-of-war that I first 
took my passage to Scanderoun ; and I had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the peculiarities of Oriental and 
Mahommedan character. When the wind was con- 
trary, there was always confusion, and bustle, and 
uncertainty, and conferences among the officers as to 
what had best be done. When a calm prevented our 

Erogress, there were all sorts of surmises as to the cause ; 
oth adverse and serene weather were attributed to 
supernatural agency; and on one occasion, when we 
had made no progress for two cr three days, the lieu- 
tenant .'of the vessel came to a European physician who 
was on board, and told him there was a report among 
the sailors that he had dead men's fat in his medicine- 
chest; and if so, he was requested to throw it over- 
board, for unless be did so, they were certain we should 
never reach our destined port in safety. The doctor 
assured the lieutenant that the abhorred article formed 
no part of his materia medica, nor was, in fact, at all in 
use in Europe ; but the Mahommedan Bhook his head 
very incredulously, and hinted that it had better be 
quietly flung into the sea, if we wished to continue the 
voyage prosperously; and he afterwards applied to me, 
requesting I would persuade the physician to get rid of 
so perilous a companion as dead men's fitt was known 
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to be. Many were the stories told of dangers to which 
ships and sailors had been unwittingly exposed by the 
carelessness and the rashness of medical men, who 
employed this unguent; which they said might be 
very safe and salutary on shore, but was most per- 
nicious and perilous at sea. When, however, a fair and 
fresh breeze sprung up, no more was said about dead 
men's fat ; but I am persuaded the sailors and their 
spokesman attributed the favouring gale either to our 
having listened to their request, and got rid of the dan- 
gerous appurtenance, or to the fact that their suspicions 
had been groundless, and that there was truth in the 
doctor's disavowal of having brought any of the dreaded 
ointment on board. We were favoured with a good 
many specimens of Mussulman credulity; and an 
Imaum (or Mohammedan priest, who was on board) 
kept up the superstitious temper of a portion of the 
crew to a pretty considerable elevation. The religious 
rites were practised by many of them with great iega- 
larity and fervour; but I was struck with the amou.it 
! of scepticism that prevailed. When the Imaum wa9 
absent, the subordinate officers rather enjoyed turning 
him and his observances into ridicule, and became 
somewhat bold free-thinkers. The most devout of the 
sailors were undoubtedly the most ignorant Those 
who never failed in their ablutions, their prayers, and 
their attention to the Imaum, were the negroes — who 
listened with infinite reverence, and obeyed with cheer- 
ful alacrity. The oriental habit of public prayer appears 
somewhat ostentatious, at least to a person of European 
, usages or prejudices. At the call to prayer — in 
i whatever company he may be, and however engaged, 
a Mahommedan falls down on his knees, and silently 
repeats the wonted supplication, bending bis head to 
the ground the accustomed number of times. I have 
seen a man of rank in the midst of a sentence, on 
hearing the voice of the Muezzim, fling down a rug, 
throw himself on his knees, assume the attitude of 
prayer, close his eyes, silently repeat the Bismillah ; 
and having thrice bent his forehead to the earth, rise 
up, and resume the conversation, as if nothing had 
occurred to interrupt it; making not the slightest 
reference to the obligation imposed upon him by his 
faith of discharging a religious duty, but deeming its 

Eublic discharge so much a matter of course as to be 
itelligible to everybody. § 

Along the Syrian coast, many spots are pointed out 
as distinguished by events sacred both in Jewish and 
Mahommedan history. I recollect a broad, white, 
irregular line, which runs down the side of the moun- 
tains on the Lebanon range, westwards towards the 
Mediterranean Sea. My attention was called to it by 
one of the ship's company, who informed me the white 
track was made by Allah, who had scattered ashes -to 
enable Noah and his descendants to find their way when 
they left the ark. Whether the Mahommedan tradition 
believes the ark to have been landed upon Lebanon, or 
that the white road is continued to Mount Ararat, I 
know not ; but the history of the deluge, and the names 
of Noah and his children are familiar to Mahommedan 
ears. In fact, Mahommedanism has much in common 
with Judaism and Christianity ; drawing itB historical 
facts from the same sources, and recognizing to a great 
extent the same authorities. One would suppose that the 
points of agreement might induce the professors of 
these religions to look upon one another with something 
like chanty. There is wo little of this charity every- 
where— perhaps less in the Levant than anywhere else. 
It often occurred to mo there, that Christianity meant 
hatred of Jews and Mussulmans — Mahommedanism 
hatred of Christians and Jews. The Jews, being 
oppressed by both, very naturally respond io both by 
distrust and antipathy. I shall never forget an answer 
which a Syriac Jew made in my presence to * Christian 
who treated him with contumely. "You say your 



prophet was a Jew ; if he taught you to hate my nation 
and me, he taught you to hate his own people— and 
what would you have me think of him V 

I ought to be excusing myself for these digressions, 
or rather, to have said from the first that in making 
Free Trade Recollections the principal design of these 
papers, I shsuld not hesitate sometimes to wander away 
to other topics, enticed by those associations which 60 
irresistibly present themselves when retracing one's 
steps through distant lands. Almost every traveller 
has some special purpose in view, as I have in these 
papers; but if other objects present themselves now 
and then, let me be forgiven for not passing them by 
wholly unobserved. 

But we have entered the bay, we have landed in the 
town of Scanderoun. The flags of the different Eu- 
ropean powers are floating over their vice-consular 
establishments. That of Austria is pre-eminent in size 
and ostentation ; that of France second in display ; the 
flag of England, though it represents by far the 
greatest commercial interest in these regions, is a small 
and mean aflair, eclipsed indeed by the prouder exhi- 
bitions of its competitors. The world is full of such 
examples. The noisy and the hollow — pride and 
poverty — vaaity and weakness— big words and small 
doings— pretence and pusillanimity— are but too often 
associated. 

The gloomy impressions left by Scanderoun are not 
diminished as you track your way— the way traced by 
the caravans of commerce— through Antiochto Aleppo. 
We stopped at Bilan, a place once celebrated for its 
manufactures, especially of gold and saddlery. The 
multitudes of goldsmiths that once crowded this place 
are now reduced to three ; and only one saddler is left, 
the melancholy fragment of an ancient renown. But 
the city is beautifully situated : it looks as if suspended 
on the side of the mountain. It has however, been 
invaded by the mountain torrents, which rush down 
the walls of many of its former palaces. Ruin has 
fallen upsn ruin ; and amidst the wreck of past splen- 
dours a few miserable wanderers are here and there 
discovered. We scrambled over the tomb of Abderach- 
man Pacha, once the governor of the province, to the 
habitation he formerly occupied. Its position is 
splendid : behind, the fine range of hills — the Taurus 
range— stretching from Anatolia on tho northern side ; 
before, another ridge of hills, variegated and beautiful, 
over which were dashing multitudinous streams, 
minglisg in and urging onwards the deep river below. 
The abode of Abderachman is rapidly falling into 
decay; and in mounting the stairs, I fell through tho 
rotten planks, and was grievously hurt in consequence. 
Most of the apartments admitted the wind and rain. 
We made our way to the interior— the once inaccessible 
harem— and there we found shelter and repose. Still, 
there was peril in walking over the decayed floors; 
and when we looked up to the ceilings, or surveyed the 
walls, we felt that if not to-day, at no very distant 
to-morrsw r the palace of Abderachman would be min- 
gled with the utterly-ruined palaces around. 

We joined the cavalcade of travellers, principally 
merchants on their way to Antioch. They amused 
themselves with hawking ; and many of them carried 
a hawk in their hand, which they let loose as game 
attracted their attention. We passed by magnificent 
forests, some of which were being felled by wood-cut- 
ters, sent by Ibrahim Pacha, to furnish timber for tho 
Egyptian dock-yards. Wherever the scanty population 
had cultivated the fields, there was striking evidence of 
their fertility and productive powers. What might 
not such a oountry become in the hands of industrious 
peasants and opulent landlords! While population 
presses (as it is called) upon subsistence — while in so 
many parts of the world there is such an excess of 
labourers, and such a deficiency of food— is it possible 



that regions like these should be abandoned to sterility 
and desolation 1 

Onwards we passed to Antioch ; it stands at the ex- 
tremity of a long and fertile plain. The road to it is often 
traversed by streams, and I was attracted by the variety 
and beauty of the wild flowers, which, indeed, are a 
charm in every part of Syria, from the Orontes to the 
Dead Sea. Therj are many ruined bridges; many ex- 
tensive burying-places, with the remains of sepulchral 
monuments, seemingly of great antiquity ; we passed 
through spots which had been covered with human dwell- 
ings — some still appear on the map as inhabited villages, 
— but not a tenantable town or a village did we find. 
Approaching Antioch, on the side of the hill, are 
entrances to caves hewn out of the rocks ; these we were 
told were the churches of the ancient Christians — and 
the followers of Jesus we know were first called Christians 
at Antioch. They had been used for Christian worship 
nearly down to the present time. They have the, appear- 
ance of sepulchres. A church has been lately built in 
the city. I attended the religious services there. They 
were according to the Greek ritual. Multitudes of women 
were in the outer edifice,— within, were men and chil- 
dren. A priest was reading the service in Arabic. It 
is said that Antioch contains a thousand Mahommedan, 
a hundred Christian, and fifty Jewish houses. The 
streets are strangely constructed, — there are elevated 
pavements on. each side, close to t the houses, along 
which foot passengers travel; between them a deep 
ditch where horses and camels pass and repass. 
Both to the east and the west of Antioch is a large 
extent of available land, which might produce food for 
tens of thousands of people. Yet Antioch is frequently 
visited by scarcity. When I was there, not only was the 
price of bread enormously high, but the supply was 
wholly insufficient. Antioch was dependent upon corn 
to be imported from afar. The question has been lately 
launched, whether the most rapid communication to the 
East would not be by the Orontes and Antioch, through 
Aleppo Bir and the Euphrates, to the Persian Qulph ; 
the difficulties, if not insuperable, are so many and so 
serious, that there is no chance of such a line com- 
peting with Egypt,— the Nile and the Bed Sea. The 
Orontes is not a navigable river. In many places it is 
shallow, in others rapid— in some interrupted by bridges. 
Then the transit to the Euphrates is wearisome and 
laborious, — and even when the Euphrates is reached, 
its navigation is perilous, while the marshy districts of 
Lemnoun are nearly impassable, and can only be made 
otherwise at an enormous cost. 

Aleppo is well deserving any attention which may be 
given to it. Commerce is there carried on in its ancient 
forms— and the traffickers we find such as visited Tyre 
and Sidon in the days of Phoenician glory. There are 
tho caravans with the produce of Elam, — and as in 
patriarchal times when Abraham and Jacob boasted of the 
multitudes of their camels and asses, so now the traders 
who visit the bazaars of Aleppo make the same dis- 
play. Still the sight may be witnessed of the " Ismaelites 
coming from Gilead with their camels, bearing spicery, 
and balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt." 
Still may be seen the long trains of " camels without 
number," such as are again and again described in the 
sacred books— nay, the very proportions which are 
spoken of, and which four-footed animals bear to the 
human race, could be found not far from there existing 
to the present hour. In the statistics founded on 1 Chron. 
v. 18—29, it is said that to 100,000 men there were 
50,000 camels, 250,000 sheep, 2,000 asses. And about 
tho same relative numbers would be met with now. 
When the Jews returned from their captivity, then 
indeed the proportion of camels to asses was but Bmall, 
435 to 6,720,— a striking proof of the poverty to which 
the nation had been reduced by long servitude. In the 
time of Job we have an interesting description of what 



was deemed very great opulence : for he possessed 3,000 
camels, and 7,000 sheep, and 600 yoke of oxen, and 500 
she asses, an amount of property somewhat equivalent 
to the possessions of the richest Sheikh of Arabia at the 
present time. The possession of large numbers of camels 
IB still, as it was in the times of the patriarchs and the 
prophets, the mark of the highest opulence. The 
promises of Isaiah to the Jews were, that " multitudes 
of camels should cover their land" (Judea). "The 
dromedaries of Midian and Ephah ; all they from Sheba 
shall come, they Bhall bring gold and incense." In the 
perfect similitude between the present and the past is 
the great charm of the Oriental lands, and Oriental 
manners. Aleppo and Damascus are now, what Aleppo 
and Damascus were two or three thousand years ago. 
The great outlines remain the same, and even in the 
details the resemblance is interesting in the highest 
degree. The caravans which travel westward from 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and all the regions along the 
Euphrates, bear the same sorts of commodities, pass 
through the same towns and territories, are subjected 
to the same dangers and difficulties, are accompanied 
by the same varieties of tribes — traffickers and travellers 
—in a word, are characterised by the same associations 
as twenty or thirty centuries ago. The bazaars present 
the same objects — the manner of barter is the same— 
they journey as they journeyed— they rest as they 
rested. There are no hoBtelries for man or beast — no 
provision but that which is made by the ambulatory 
community; long and weary is the transit— a few 
miles a day— the whole journey of many months* 
duration— delay everywhere— dispatch nowhere — time 
is the commodity to which no price or value attaches in 
the East 

When will this state of things be altered % How 
long will the vis inertia which has preserved the 
usages of the remotest times resist the influences which 
are revolutionizing the world 1 Will the lands which 
in spite of Persian and Roman invasion preserved 
their distinguishing characteristics — will the regions 
which have seen in turn the principles of Paganism, of 
Judaism, of Christianity, and of Mahomcdanism— and 
yet present through all the same seemingly indelible 
marks— will they present an invincible barrier against 
the wider and stronger tides which are put in action by 
a higher civilisation, a more adventurous commercial 
spirit, and wider triumphs of art and science? I cannot 
believe it : whatever may have been impotent in the 
past, the power of communication is omnipotent now. 

The heralds that preach improvement are already 
visible. The spirit of changeful progress is moving in 
silent but successful march towards the Orient. 

I was a few years ago on a visit to the Emir Beshir, the 
Prince of Lebanon, whose beautiful palace— one of the 
most graceful productions of Oriental architecture — 
hangs on the Bide of the hill; its Beit-td-Din (the 
House of Faith) behind the Capital Deir el Kammr. 
Its domes touch the clouds, and brave the thunder- 
storms. A lightning conductor in such a spot attracted 
my. notice; and I asked the prince who had taught 
Aim to protect his royal residence from the terrors of the 
thunderbolt 1 He said that in a voyage to Egypt he had 
seen an iron rod above the top-mast of an English 
man-of-war. Inquiring into its use, he found that when 
it touched the thunder cloud, it carried away the light- 
ning, as a water-spout conveys the water; and he said 
if it will protect a ship at sea, will it not save a house 
on shore 1 And he ordered the experiment to be made. 
And now, said he, the thunders and tho lightnings 
burst and blaze over my palace as they will ; it is safe, 
and I am safe. The storms are conquered, and I am at 
rest. This is but a foot-print marking the onward steps 
of intelligent man. This is a record which instruction 
has left in the discharge of her universal mission. 

When our steamers first appeared on the Syrian 
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coast, they were believed by the inhabitants to be vessels 
of which the Spirit of Evil— l)j ins of Ebiis— fiends of 
hell had got possession, and their presence was said to 
prognosticate every species of calamity. The Holy 
Land was about to bo invaded by fiery mooters, 
arriving -from regions unknown, and threatening the 
whole region with devastation and destruction. The 
Mahometans fancied that the Christiana had entered 
into new alliances with the infernal powers, and Islam 
was menaced by novel and appalling dangers. In a few 
years, the head of Islamism — the Lord of the Caliphate 
—the descendant of the prophets— became, first a buyer, 
and then a builder of steam-boats. Constantinople 
communicates by them with Trebisonde and Beyrout, — 
and Scanderoun and Alexandria, — with Rhodes, and 
Crete, and Cyprus, — to say nothing of India and the 
whole European world. And the greatest of Maho- 
medan Sovereigns passes much of his time in his steamers 
on the Nile—with them he has reached the Cataract*. 
Hundreds and hundreds of travellers pass, and are con- 
stantly mounting and descending from Alfe to Boulac. 
Nay, the Arabian Gulf itself is perpetually traversed 
by these fire-conducted conquerors of wind and wave. 
They often bear the Mussulman devotees (pilgrims) to 
the port of the holy City of Mecca — to Djedda itself. 
I once asked Mehemet Ali how it happened that 
Mahometan saints (Hadjis) could employ the steamers 
of Christian infidels (Giaours) to convey them to the 
sainted spots of Moslem piety) " The Koran has not a 
word in it against steamboats," was the prompt and 
sagacious reply of the Egyptian prince ; and on another 
occasion he said, ° You have much to be proud of, — but 
of nothing have you such a right to be proud, as 
having subdued steam, and by subduing steam, subduing 
the sea and the storm." 

It would not be a Free Trade RecollecMon, but a Free 
Trade Anticipation, to look forward to the fate of the 
fair and feracious regions of Syria, when they shall have 
received all the impulse, and be awakened into ail the 
development, of which they arc susceptible; when labour 
and capital and enterprise shall bring their united 
powers to bear upon their great capacities. It requires 
no very bold prophetic temper to say that peace and 
commerce will not allow barrenness and sterility to rule 
over regions capable of the highest and most profitable 
cultivation. Many a desert will yet blossom as a rose, 
many a solitude will be musical with the voices of 
prosperous and busy multitudes. The future is pregnant 
with great destinies. It will recover what the past has 
lost, and wbat the present but dimly recognizes. 

u Tlie eternal step of progress beats 
To the Great Anthem." 



A SCHEME OF FREE LIBRARIES. 



BY DR. SMILES. 



] Pcdltc opinion is now setting in so strongly in the 
direction of National Education, and so many signs are 
manifesting themselves, in even the most unlooked-for 
quarters, of a disposition to extend to the whole people 
the benefits of elementary instruction, that we look upon 
it as a matter of certainty that, in the course of a few 
years more, we shall have our juvenile population as well 
cared for in this respect, as in any other country in 
Europe. 

Already, voluntary effort is doing much ; but it can- 
not do all that is required. In this respect, Education 
must be regarded as very different from Religion: for 
whereas the latter may be efficiently maintained by 

| voluntary effort, by reason of many powerful motives; 



the latter, in order to be well sustained, and to embrace 
the whole nation, must be based upon a system, not 
liable to be affected by the fitful ebbings and tiowings of 
opinion, the indolence or activity of parties, or the angry 
rivalry of sects. 

Our object at present, however, is not to rtate our 
views as to what such a system ought to be, but to urge 
upon educationists the necessity lor efficiently carrying 
on the work of education among the youthful and adult 
population, after Bchool instruction has done its own 
work. For, the most important part of education has 
to come, when school days are over. The means of 
gathering knowledge have been acquired ; but know- 
ledge itself is yet to be gained. The mind has to be 
furnished with instruction, opinion has to be matured, 
morals have to be formed, the character has to be 
strengthened, and education perfected in a noble and 
manly character. 

And for this purpose, what is so valuable as Books — 
which distil to us the wisdom of the present, and 
the experience of the past — which set before us vhe 
highest models of character, and the loitiest aims of 
life — which are an unfailing source of entertainmentand 
instruction for youth, as well as for the xnaturest age. 
Hence do wc regard Books — an abundant and perfectly 
free supply of books to all classes — as an indispensable 
feature of any great and true scheme of national 
education. 

We are disposed to attribute much of the prevalent 
ignorance of the present time to the difficulty of ob- 
taining free access to libraries on the part of the indus- 
trious classes. They are too poor to buy, and the sources 
from which they can borrow are miserably scanty and 
unattractive. Hence what little school education they 
may have obtained in youth is ultimately rendered 
useless, and they are too often driven for a pastime to 
the entertainments of dissipation and vice. 

How, then, is this great educational want to be met? 
is the question to which we would now address our- 
selves. And perhaps this question is best to be answered 
by briefly stating the results of an experiment which has 
already been made in this direction, and crowned with 
the complctcst success. 

It is now Eomc thirty years since it occurred to the 
mind of a worthy and sincere Christian man, who died 
a few years ago, that much yet remained to be done in 
order to carry out the education of the working classes, 
besides merely teaching them to read and write. And 
in this latter respect, the people amongst whom he lived 
were highly favoured as compared with the working 
population of the towns and districts of England. With 
but few exceptions, they could all read and write ; for 
in Scotland, a national system of education has been at 
work for centuries; and, with other influences, has con- 
verted a rude, barbarous, and turbulent people, into one 
of the best educated and most soberly conducted 
nations on earth. 

Samuel Buown, the author of the system of Freo 
Libraries, (or,as he styled them, " Itinerating Libraries,') 
was a merchant of the smalltown of Haddington, where 
he was born,— the same town, by the way, that gave 
birth to John Knox, the founder, among other things, 
of the Scotch system of National Instruction. He was 
a man of the most modest and unassuming deport 
ment; but altogether indefatigable in carrying out, 
even amidst debility and sickness, which often held 
him prostrate, his schemes for the improvement of 
the population amidst which he lived. It occurred 
to him, about the year 1817, that the working popula- 
tion of the towns, and the peasantry of the rural 
districts, might be put in possesion of the same ad- 
vantages as regarded books, which the better classes 
derived from the institution of subscription and burgh 
libraries. With a " balance of unclaimed militia 
insurances," for which he could not find owners, he pur- 
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chased two hundred interesting volumes, and dividing 
them into fonr divisions of fifty volumes each, he 
stationed them in four several villages in the neighbour- 
hood, for gratuitous perusal by the population : placing 
them under the superintendence of gratuitous librarians. 
At the end of two years, these divisions were exchanged; 
division B taking the place of division A in the fifBt 
exchange, C taking the place of B in the next, and D 
taking the place of C in the next. And so on with all 
the stations. Thus, for eight years, a succession of 
books, new to the readers of each place, was regularly 
kept up ; and the novelty of the fresh arrivals sustained 
the interest of the reading population. By these 
simple means, four villages were mutually supplied with 
the advantages of four libraries of two hundred volumes 
each, at exactly one-fourth of the expense of four such 
libraries, supposing them to have been fixed and not 
"itinerating." 

The success of his first small experiment being proved, 
Mr. Brown proceeded to enlarge the scope of his design. 
And first, he set himself to discover how the system 
might be worked out in its details, the first expenditure 
for new books be defrayed, its wastes be compensated, 
and the whole machinery kept in action. He hit upon 
the following plan : he induced a number of subscribers 
of five shillings a year each to join him ; and to these 
he held forth the equivalent of a perusal of the best 
new books of the season, in return for their subscrip- 
tions, at the same time that they were furnishing a 
supply of excellent books for the free reading of the 
humbler classes, who could not purchase for themselves. 

The average number of subscribers to the scheme did 
not exceed a hundred, but this was sufficient to prove 
its immense value, and its universal practicability. With 
the subscriptions new books were bought, and kept for 
two years in a division by themselves, for the use of the 
subscribers; after which, they merged in the general cir- 
culation, when their place was supplied by a fresh lot of 
new books, selected from the lists supplied by the sub- 
scribers. Thus the subscribers got value for their 
money, and the number of village divisions of books 
was regularly increased. 

For twenty years this single-minded man laboured at 
his work, cheered by the hope that his plan would ulti- 
mately be taken up by the friends of human enlighten- 
ment everywhere, and become one of the most potent 
means for the moral and intellectual improvement of 
mankind. After the lapse of that period, he saw forty- 
seven libraries in circulatory motion throughout the 
county of East-Lothian— a county whose population 
does not much exceed that of Rutland, the smallest of 
English counties ; — these libraries containing a total of 
nearly 8000 volumes. Indeed, there was scarcely a vil- 
lage or hamlet without its little library. Whenever an 
application was made, a division was sent ; and there 
was not an inhabitant of the county but had the free 
perusal of instructive books within his reach. They 
were brought, as it were, to their doors, and the benefits 
of literature placed within reach of the meanest More 
recently, divisions of books fitted for the perusal of 
children have been placed in all the schools, which, 
like the other divisions, undergo a constant change, in 
order that the novelty and attraction may be kept up. 

What is there to prevent this scheme from being 
set on foot in every town and county in England 1 The 
practicability of the plan is proved. It is in actual 
operation, and has been so for nearly thirty years ; having, 
during that period, been instrumental in the instruction 
of the rising generation of a whole county. Its ma- 
chinery is most simple and efficient. It only needs a 
few earnest, practical men, to give it a start everywhere. 
A hundred subscribers of five shillings a year may be 
found in any district to form a commencement ; and, 
were they to number by thousands instead of hundreds, 
free itinerating libraries might soon be in rail prac 



tical operation throughout all England. It was an idea 
of Mr. Brown's, that a powerful and well organised 
Society would yet be formed, to carry ont his plan on a 
national scale; and he was even sanguine enough to 
think that a government which cared for the morals and 
well-being of the people, might yet take up the scheme 
and carry it into practical effect. 

The immense value of the Itinerating Library system 
has tiot been overlooked by the acute Americans,— 
ready, as they generally are, to anticipate us in the 
application of our greatest discoveries. The enter- 
prising " American Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
knowledge" have resolved to incorporate the plan of 
Itinerating Libraries with their other operation*. The 
Beverend Mr. Abbott, Secretary to that great national 
association, closes a letter on the subject by saying— 
"I have much hope of one day seeing that system, in 
all its substantial advantages, generally adopted over 
the millions of miles of our national territory." What 
a disgrace it will be to this country, if America outstrip 
us in the practical application of this great educational 
discovery ! 

The plan has already been highly praised by the 
leading educationalists of this country; but little or 
nothing further has been done. It has extended itself 
into some of the counties neighbouring to East-Lothian 
— into Berwickshire and Roxburghshire; and the 
General Assembly have to a considerable extent adopted 
it in their Highland Schools. The germs of the system 
have also been carried to Jamaica, Canada, South Africa, 
Van Diemen's Land, and even to Russia. But it has 
yet to be taken up by the people; and, until they do 
take it up with spirit, the valuable means which it pre- 
sents for the diffusion of enlightenment among the 
mass of our population, will come to nought. 

It is with the view of urging this matter on the minds 
of thinking and earnest men, and placing before them 
a practical plan of free libraries for the people, that this 
article is penned ; and the author sincerely hopes that 
good will come of it 



Uftcrare Notices. 

Cicero, a Drama. By the Author of Moilc's State 
Trials. London : Simpkin & Marshall ; and Kimp- 
ton, High Holborn. 

Thb Author of the State Trials is a true poet, though 
he loves to veil his name under the cognomen of Nicholas 
Thirning Moilc, and his poems under such titles as 
State Trials, and Cicero, a Tragedy. On a former 
occasion, and in another periodical, we did our best to 
make the public acquainted with the music of his 
rhythm, and the vigorous beauty of his poetry ; and we 
are glad to have seen lately a new and cheap edition of 
his State Trials issue from the press. Everything 
which Mr. Moile writes, testifies that he is a sound 
classical scholar, a good lawyer, and as good a poet. 
But the mischief of it is, that he will choose his 
subjects with entire reference to his own tastes, and 
little regard to those of the public. Hence, his readers 
will always be few. Those few, however, will be the 
men of the purest taste. The ordinary reader will be 
much puzzled on opening the present volume to know 
why it is called a Drama. It is divided into three acts, 
each containing sundry scenes, as the author terms them, 
but as others would call them, cantos. They are mix- 
tures of narrative and dialogue, not purely in a dramatic 
form, and are well garnished with Greek mottos. But 
few except classical scholars will care much for a long 
poem on Cicero, especially when the Author indulges his 
vein for discussion in two tremendous speeches: that of 
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Mark Anthony against Cicero, and Cicero's reply, with 
which the book closes, without any catastrophe or winding 
up; after spending no less than 126 pages over these 
two harangues, ont of the 287 of the whole volume. 

In this, we must repeat, Mr. Moile does not consult 
his fame ; and yet every page abounds with most vivid 
and graphic description, with the finest sentiments, 
and with strong and masterly painting of passion and 
character. The limnings of Borne, of Cicero's stndy, 
of Atticus, of the death of Cesar, of Brutus, of Portia, 
of Falvia, of the Brother and Sister, two Slaves, the 
Capitol and the Senate, are all extremely fine. They 
are fall of the music and the stately verse-march of this 
peculiar author, and bring before yon the distinguishing 
features of both places and men, as in an old picture 
from a master hand. 

In the riches of this beautifully printed volume, which, 
however, we have never seen a single critical notice of, 
we are at a loss where to choose. Shall it be in the garden 
of Cicero, where the slave Timna is encountered by her 
dark and fiery brother Philo, and a scene of passionate 
accusation and womanly anguish takes place; for Timna 
has forgotten her country and birth in the love of Mar- 
cus her master's son t 

la cloisters square, on turf as velvet shorn, 
Midst tall arcades, whence ToUia's bier was borne, 
Where a green ilex reared its bowery dome, 
Whose murmuring top gave chaffinches a home, 
Couched at the trunk, which woodbine wreaths enrolled, 
A bond-maid bent, and braided cloth of gold. 
With delicate hand, and arm in motion graced, 
Her needle blazoned lowers her pencil traced ; 
Pausing at times, oblivious of it* art, 
Till deep sighs freed the blood-encumbered heart. 
Then heavenward turned her face. Of heaven it seems, 
0>erspread with spirit, as with moonlight gleams 
Pale flowers through shadows from the ilex shown, 
When sad its vesper hymns to heaven intone. 
With glistening dew her raven eyelids filled ; 
She rose, the court and cloisters round were stilled, 
Save top leaves rustling to the zephyr's breath- 
Stilled, as in chambers lately left by death ! 
Smooth from her brow dark tresses flowed behind ; 
Her brow so sweetly grave, so sadly kind. 

Based on the sward stood Tullia s marble form, 
Instinct with grace, with youth's affections warm. 
Thitlwr, half fond, half shuddering, stole the maid, 
Cast o'er the statue's head her bright brocade, 
Toned adverse, sought the tree's extremest shade, 
Paced to the east, heaven's azure light surveyed, 
And sunk upon her knees, and spread her hands, and prayed ; 
Silent, with sighs, as though her heart were sawn. 

Or shall it be the proud Ful via t No, rather the loving 
Portia, as her Brutus takes his farewell for the fatal 
field. 

On ebon couch her task the matron plied ; 
In whom each muse, each grace, with nature vied ; 
Vied to reveal some model of her kind, 
And charm all hearts by manners, mien, and mind. 
Iler downcast eyes their long black lashes showed, 
And brow, how dark, how delicately bowed 1 
let stem her gaze, as hymns to Dianmade, 
And deeply calm, as summer's sea embayed ; 
No dimple marked, nor colour tinged her cheek, 
Till ruby lips unveiled her teeth to speak, 
When dark eyes flashed with thought dilate and warm, 
And light seemed radiant from her face and form, — 
From name within as pictured vases shine, 
Or glowed Pygmalion's stone with life divine: 
Sunbursts of soul seemed emanating there; 
Subdued, yet dowered to suffer and to dare. 
White was her stole, with purple border graced, 
With band of purple girt around her waist, 
And clasped with rabies o'er her shoulders fair, 
Which caught from pearly wreaths her raven hair. 
On mats two maidens couched, in dusky stole — 
Oae swept the strings, one chanted from a scroll ; 



While yonng Calphurnius gazed behind her arm, 

To learn her art, and marvel at its charm. 
The parting of Brutus and Portia, full of soul and 
beauty, and the description of the Capitol and the 
Senate, tempt us, but our space will not permit further 
extract. The whole poem will be a rich treat to a ge- 
nuine lover of poetry of a classical taste. As a work of 
art, it is very fine. 

The Art- Union, Paris /. and II. London : Chapman 

and Hall, Strand. 
This beautiful work, in its improved character, proceeds 
most satisfactorily. Each Monthly Part is rich both in 
engravings and in letter-press. In each are two fine en- 
gravings. In the first part, the portrait of the Queen from 
Thorburn's miniature, and Paul Potter's Studio; in the 
second part, are the Children in the Wood from Benwell 
and Westalls, and the Dancing Girl Reposing of Canova. 
These are principally on steel : the Children in the 
Wood, an Electrotype, from the engraving of Great- 
bach. Any one of these is worth far more than the 
price of the whole part ; and the electrotype is a curious 
specimen of the perfection now reached in that art It 
has the complete finish and clearness of an engraving. 
Besides these, the second part abounds with wood en- 
gravings of the most tasteful character, both in pictorial 
and decorative art. Add to this, the mass of fresh 
and invaluable information on art, both at home and 
abroad, and you have one of the very cheapest as well 
as most elegant productions which ever issued from the 
periodical press. Mrs. Hall's very charming Fairy Tale 
of Killarncy, equally attractive, by its recalling to us 
some of the finest scenes in Europe, and by its beautiful 
spirit, is lavishly illustrated; and the " Visits to Private 
Galleries," is a series of papers which bid fair to supply 
a great and crying deficiency in this country ; a good 
guide to the treasures of art in it We recollect hearing 
Professor Bannermann express his great astonishment at 
finding, on his visit to England in quest of material for 
his Life of Raflaclle, the immense multitude of the pro- 
ductions of the old masters, scattered all over our country, 
without a single reliable clue to their discovery by a 
stranger. This series, well carried out, will remove this 
national disgrace. In every respect the Art-Union 
richly merits that popularity which we are rejoiced to 
find that it enjoys. 

The Autobiography of Goethe ; Truth and Poetry from 
my Life, Edited by Parks Godwix. Parts I. and II. 
London : Wiley and Putnam, 1847. 
This is an American translation of Goethe's famous 
WahrJieit und Dichtung, forming a part of Wiley and 
Putnam's Library of Choice Reading. It is a singular 
circumstance, that there has hitherto been no good 
translation of this most fascinating work, certainly one 
of the most delightful, if not the most delightful nieces 
of autobiography in any language. We have in it the 
life and literary, as well as personal and cotemporary, 
history of one of the greatest and most accomplished of 
poets. No one can read Goethe's poetry with full effect 
and comprehension, who has not read Wahrheitund 
Dichlung; and no one can read it, without immediately 
perceiving how Goethe was in the habit of working his 
finest pictures out of the material of his own life. Goethe 
is not only the great poet and artist, but the great 
painter of German life ; and whoever reads this work, 
lays up for himself a great pleasure, in case he should 
subsequently visit Germany; and whoever has visited 
Germany, will, on reading it, experience a similar enjoy- 
ment in meeting at every page with scenes and characters 
that there have arrested his attention. We have here, 
however, but half of the work. There remain two more 
parts to be published. When complete, it will form a 
valuable addition to the literature of our language. 
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SOMETHING WROXG SOMEWHERE. 



BT EDWARD YOUL. 



Birds find their lodgings in the eaves ; 

Hats bave their homed in Bewer and drain; 
Torpid, heneath the last year's leaves, 

The unmolested snakes remain; 
The little dormouse in her cell, 

Dug deep in root of forest oak, 
II is dept since first the snow-flakes fell, — 
{Secure. — and has not once awoke. 

But Women and Men, i* the frozen street, 

Are houseless houseless every night; 

And children, till the cold, grey light, 
Trample the town with weary feet. 



Dc nr >cr than frost, heneath the mould, 

Tierces its way the garden worm ; 
Tho snail withdraws its horns from the cold; 

The ant in her nest keeps winter-term; 
Civen-backed beetle, and slimy slug, 

And speckled eft, have quarters warm ; 
Tho woodlouse under the bark is pnug ; 
The earwig takes no wintry harm. 

But Women and Men, i* the frozen street, 

Are houseless houseless every night ; 

And children, till the cold, grey light, 
Trample the town with weary feet. 



Many-legged creatines, and those with wings, — 

Hum-drum hornet, and toiling bee, — 
All the rare and beautiful thing 3 

Of insect-life, that on earth we see,— 
AH the repulsive shapes that cro-jp, — 
All the rejoicing things that fly, — 
Are laid in warm rest, fast asleep : 
None are exposed to the cutting sky. 

But Women and Men, i' the fio/.;n street, 

Are houseless houseless every night ; 

And children, till the cold, grey light, 
Trample the town with weary feet. 



A WINTER PICTURE. 



nOAB FROST. 

What (!ream of beauty ever equalled tlr'a ! 
What bands of fairyland have sallied forth, 
With all the foliage of the abundant north, 
With imagery from the realms of bliss ! 
What visions of my boyhood do I miss 
That here arc not restored? All splendours pure, 
All loveliness, all graces that allure — 
Shapes that amaze— a paradise that is, 
Yet waa not, will not in few moments be. 
Glory from nakedncs?, that playfully 
Mimics, with passing life, each summer boon: 
Clothing the ground, replenishing the tree ; 
Weaving arch, bower, and radiant festoon, 
Still aa a dream, and like a dream to flee. 



THE PHILANTHROPIC ASSASSIN ; 
{Concluded from p. 105 J 

Beinn a Xarrative of the extraordinary Hallucination 
of Gottlieb Einhaltkr, alias Raoul Croc, a native 
of Tours ; carefully abstracted from the Rcehtefiille of 
the Law Courts of Wittenberg, and compurzd iciUi 
the Report made by Hie Committee of tiavaus to Qit 
FrencJi Academy of Sciences. 

BY R. H. HORXE. 



It is our semi -bail) p reus Cota of Lnws that wales Heroes of 
vulgar felons^ by exeiting the imagination, (tad calling forth 
sympathy nnd pity for a poor wretch about to become the prin- 
cipal performer in a pnllic Strangling Show. The law is the 
Newgate dramatist; the scaffold, is the sta^e; the whole mixed 
public, is the audience ; and '* the moral" is'in its most exten- 
sive influence, that there ia something great in a man who is 
hanged.— r. n. h. 



While the police were puzzling themselves with all 
sorU of investigations as to the meeting of the three 
men at the dyke for secret conference — the plot for the 
fair— the counter-device of cheating— and the mur- 
derous shot — the.family of Mr. Stewartarrived in Witten- 
berg. Air. Stewart having applied for permission to see 
the prisoner Einhalter, at once identified him. This, I 
of course, rendered his position still more suspicious:, 
and he was subjected to a further and still more 
rigorous examination. Nothing, however, tending to 
criminate him in this murderous attempt was elicited. 

But a new witness now appeared. Gnstav Grimm, 
the man who had been shot, was not killed outright, j 
but had lingered in a state of delirium, or insensibility, m 
ever since. Though little hopes were entertained of his 
recovery, he now rallied sufficiently to make the following 
deposition : — He was left alone with Gottlieb Einhalter. , 
lie began to talk to Einhalter. Einhalter was sitting 
upon a chair, with another chair near him in front. 
W hile he, Grimm, was talking, Einhalter slowly raised 
his wooden leg, and laid it in a level across the scat of 
the other chair. He, witness, noticed that the stump 
pointed directly at his body ; and chancing to look up 
from it to the face of Gottlieb Einhalter, he saw a 
Grange smile, and one eye anut. The next moment he 
was shot. Einhalter instantly put his wooden leg down 
upon the Uoor, and witness saw some smoke come out 
from beneath the stump. Witness then lost his senses. 

Gottlieb Einhalter was onco more searched, and all 
the mystery was clearly explained ; in fact, he himself 
confessed his guilt the moment they laid hands upon 
his wooden leg, for examination. This leg contained a 
long piotol-tube; in fact, the lower part of the leg ica* 
a pistol, and the trigger was pulled by means of a string 
which led up into his right hand side-pocket. He 
could thus, as he naively observed, with one hand in his 
side pocket — while, to all appearance, quietly resting 
his wooden leg upon a bank or other support, or sitting 
with one leg crossed over the other — take a deliberate 
aim at his man ; pull the trigger, and then down went 
his pistol-leg upon the ground — and what was the 
matter? From the moment of his last arrest he betrayed 
no wish to conceal anything ; on the contrary, he 
showed an anxiety to be extremely communicative. 
So far from displaying the least signs of a remorse of 
conscience, he only regretted any pain he might bave 
caused to individuals, whether victims or their rela- 1 
tives ; but otherwise ho gloried in the murders he had • 
committed. This old man, previously so quiet, guarded, 
and sedate in his speech and behaviour, now displayed 
an energy and enthusiasm that were quite surprising. 
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Ho held up the book which he al way 8 carried in his bosom, 
saying that he was the apostle of a great principle — 
the executor of a great law — the martyr of a practical 
philanthropy. Vulgar minds, who judge of everything by 
their own narrow and every-day standard, might consider 
that he was mad ; but the finer intellects of France, 
of Germany, and of England, would do him justice. 

During the time that Gottlieb Kinhalter was under 
sentence of death, communications were made with 
France, and a number of other murders, previously 
enveloped in mystery, could now be clearly traced to 
this misguided man. The account he gave of his 
fanatical career was to the following purport : — 

Gottlieb Einhalter was a native of Tours. His real 
name was Baoul Croc. He was born on tho 4th of 
April, 1775. His father was a Frenchman, but his 
mother was a German. She had been a tight-rope 
dancer, before his father married her. His father was 
a perruquier and barber, and had a little shop on the 
outskirts of the town. His son was brought up in 
idleness ; he, young Baoul, had led a roving life ; 
married early; deserved his wife, and, joining the 
French army, went to Italy. He lost his leg in c n- 
sequence of the bite 'of a dog, who seized him one nigut 
while on a secret expedition of plunder. He had no 
pension from Government. But five years afterwards, 
when he had returned to France, and had taken to a 
studious life, he chanced among other books to meet 
with the wonderful work which had been his bo?om 
companion ever since. From this book, to which 
England claimed the honour of giving birth, he had 
suddenly received a new light. It came upon him l«ke 
the flash of a flint in the night. His first victim hap- 
pened to be Amande Giraud, who had lost his leg at the 
battle of Ansterlitz, and had a pension from Marshal 
Soult. He shot him one day as they sat smoking 
together in a little garden. Gottlieb Einhalter made 
this confession in the most distinct terms. He, how- 
ever, declared most vehemently that he had no thought 
of the pension at the time he shot him. It was only 
when he turned the matter over in his mind, and con- 
sidered the great principle of action which was in 
future to be the whole aim of his life, that he came to 
see there was the finger of Providence pointing to it for 
his good. He therefore obeyed the inspiration, and 
passing himself off as Amande Giraud, the agents of 
Marshal Soult had always paid him the pension. From 
this hour he had devoted all his energies to rectify the 
evils of over-population, bo clearly displayed iti the 
Divine book he carried at his breast — the beneficent 
production of the great English Mai thus ! Once, 
indeed, he— Croc, not Malthus— had Buffered a qualm 
of doubt for several days, and had sleepless nights, in 
consequence of a friend sending hira the roe of a 
herring wrapped in a multiplication table ; but he soon 
came to perceive that the Divine Author of Over-popu- 
lation must eventually, in the course of billions of ages, 
I be right, and all the produce of the sea, as well as the 
' land, be eaten up by the over-populated world. Hence- 
forth he went on his way rejoicing, ever mindful of his 
high mission, ever coming in with his eA«-& jipon all 
good opportunities. He confessed, in the course of his 
efforts in this philanthropic cause, to have killed seven- 
and-twenty individuals ; to have occasioned the execu- 
tion of five others, who were accused and found guilty 
of the murders ; and to have wounded fourteen other*, 
most of whom, alas ! had recovered. His first efl'ort 
had been made on a fine morning in June, the 1st of the 
month, 1810. He distinctly stated that these murder* 
had all been committed by him privately, alter he had 
left the army, and were by no means included among 
the men he might have killed while in the regular pro- 
fession. He set no account by those; it was a mere 
firing through smoke according to order. He had fol- 
lowed a higher duty. He had chosen the name of 



"Gottlieb Einhalter" (Lovegod, tho Checker) to ex- 
press a due sense of his calling. 

Many questions were put to him concerning the 
original designer of the pistol-leg; but on thid one point 
he always observed a profound and mvRtcrious silence. 

He was asked why he had deserted his wife ? He 
said he did so for her happiness. Hi-? was not a selfish, 
but a noble-minded affection. She had objected to 
some of his ways, and he had resolved to make the 
sacrifice. Was not much given to intoxication at that 
time— or nothing to siguify. On being questioned 
about the love-letter to the pulimacherin, who resided 
in the suburbs, which had been found in his pocket, he 
admitted that he had offered her marriage two years 
ago, and had been accept* d ; but had never fulfilled the 
engagement, because that would have put an end to the 
fine sentiment he entertained; and besides, it was a 
high and praiseworthy conquest in a man to subdue his 
passions. Mortify 3*our passions — that was his maxim. 
His age being asked, he stated that he should be sixty- 
three on his next birthday. He was asked if he was 
aware of the course of life his son, Pierre Giraud (so 
called) was leading in Bourdeaux? He said he was not. 
On being informed that his son was a known thief, he 
said he was sorry to hear it ; but Pierre had always 
been an extraordinary boy, and he had no doubt but 
the money he collected was saved for a high purpose. 
He should not be surprised if Pierre built a hospital 
for the poor, some day. 

The politial opinions of Gottlieb Einhalter, alias 
Raoul Croc, ap'»u".r to have been unsettled ; some of 
his thoughts on men, and on society, however, are 
worth recording. He spoke of Fieschi, and the other 
regicides of France, with much contempt. — They were 
ignorant egoti>N. He considered that Buonaparte and 
the Duke of Wellington (next to the vicc-and-misery 
cheeks of Malthus) had been the greatest benefactors 
of the human race ; but not the greatest men, because 
they had thinned the populations on no philosophical 
principle. Mr. Pitt was a great roan— a prime cause. 
Besides the divine work of Mai thin, he often spoke 
of a curious book in German, entitled, "Docu- 
mentary Exposition of Remarkable Crimes," by 
Anselm von Fcurbach, Knight, State Councillor, and 
President of the Court of Appeals; Commander of the 
Order of the Bavarian Crown ; Knight of the Russian 
Order of St. Anne ; Commander of the Grand Ducal 
Order of the AVhitc Eagle of the Honpe of Saxony, &c. 
Great criminals, he said, could only be properly handed 
down to posterity by authors of the highest titles to 
distinction. He spoke of the habitual murder-plots of 
Simon Stigler in terms of respect and discrimination ; 
and entered with much acumen into the case of Anne 
Margaret ha Zwanziger, the woman who was so expert 
in making oxalic-acid negus, and sugar-of-lead cake. 
He was quite conversant with the story of Solomon 
Scales, the Cornish wife-killer ; Jacob Solly, who had a 
passion for shooting soldiers on sentry; and Thomas 
Pig, of Hertfordshire, who killed nine infants with a 
pipe of tobacco. He also was fond of discoursing of the 
pyramids and columns made of human skulls by the 
celebrated hero and architect, Nadir Shah; and he 
dweit with peculiar interest on the principle involved 
in the eighty thousand executions of Henry VIII. of 
England. These men, he said, were all great benefactors 
of the human race. They were the magnificent carriers- 
out of the Malthusian theories ; they furnished the only 
ofii' ; ent checks and remedies that could be found. 
J. ; ration and colonization were mere temporizing; 
there was nothing for it but killing people. 

It had now become evident that Gottlieb Einhalter 
was by no means a criminal of the vulgar order, or one 
who was to be regarded and treated in the common way. 
He, in fact, considered himself a Great Criminal; and 
most people seemed disposed to view him in that light. 
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"He was one of those highly organized natures" (we 
quote from the Report of the Committee of Savana to 
the French Academy of Sciences) "which, possessing 
an excess of imaginative sensibility and the highest 
elements of philanthropy, aided by a potential will of 
that extraordinary kind which is at once the master 
and the slave of the individual, have been propelled by 
a mistaken principle, to the perpetration of detestable 
and wonderful crimes." He was visited by all the prin- 
cipal people in Wittenberg, and for leagues round ; and 
particularly by the English residents and tourists, 
several of whom came from Berlin on purpose to see 
this extraordinary man. He was extremely affable and 
communicative. The head jailor assured the visitors 
that he wanted for nothing. He was asked by an 
English gentleman if there was anything more that 
could contribute to his comfort] He said he thought 
he should like a little vin de Bourdeaux ; and, by 
permission of the master of the prison, a dozen of 
claret was immediately sent to him. 

By this time the interest occasioned by his highly 
original character, almost to an equal degree with the 
unprecedented nature of his crimes, had risen to the 
utmost pitch. Nothing could exceed the excitement. 
Everybody shared in it. Meanwhile, Gottlieb Einhalter 
maintained the same dignified and philosophic bearing 
which had distinguished him ever since his arrest. An 
artist of eminence, deputed as it was whispered by a 
personage of the highest rank, requested permission to 
paint his portrait. He at once consented, and even took 
pains to sit well, and in the attitude of sitting with his 
right leg crossed over the other; Seven or eight 
amateurs, after this, requested to be allowed to 
make sketches of him, which was also accorded. A 
plaister cast was taken of his face, by a Professor 
of Physiognomy, and a model in wax of his right leg 
apparatus and of his right hand. Several library gen- 
tlemen connected with the public journals of some ot 
the principal towns of Upper Saxony, together with two 
special correspondents from Bourdeaux and Paris, were 
sedulously employed from day to day in taking notes 
from conversations with Gottlieb, with a view to the 
immediate publication of his Memoirs in the German 
and French newspapers, to be collected afterwards for 
a larger work, to be entitled, "Life and Opinions of 
Gottlieb Einhalter," &c. &c,and translated into English 
simultaneously, to prevent piracy. Many were the ap- 
plications for his autographs, and for locks of his hair, 
and from the highest quarters ; so that Gottlieb was at 
last obliged, though in the most courteous terms, to 
refuse the latter request, as it began already to effect a 
change in the appearance of his head, and to render it 
less picturesque. Amidst all this excitement, which 
was enough to have destroyed the balance of any ordi- 
nary mind, Gottlieb Einhalter never betrayed the least 
superciliousness or loss of serenity ; and although one 
of the turnkeys declared that when the prisoner thought 
he was not observed he showed all sorts of signs of being 
horribly frightened and half mad with his prospect, 
everybody knew the declaration was a base calumny. 

Some benevolent English ladies called to sec him, and 
talked very earnestly with him about a future state, and ex- 
horted him to make the most of the short time allotted 
to him on earth, and sent him soup from their table, and 
some clean linen, of which he was much in need. He 
refined to see the putzmacherin, who called daily to no 
purpose. He said, " Poor thing ; it was al I vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit." He declared that he died in the Roman 
Oituolic faith, declining, however, for the present, the 
abundance of a confessor. Mrs. Stewart came to see 
him, and gave him her forgiveness for the attempt he 
had made upon her life in the woods of Rolandsbogen, 
and exhorted him to penitence. As it appeared by his 
replies that he was of the Protestant persuasion, Mrs. 
Stewart made him a present of a beautiful Prayer-book, 



bound in black morocco and gold. He said it would 
be a great comfort to him. In an interesting conversa- 
tion with the Head Professor of the University, he 
begged the Professor's intercession with the chief 
judges, to obtain permission for him to bequeath his 
cranium to the French Academy of Sciences ; his 
pistol-leg to the Museum of Berlin ; his copy of Malthua 
to the University of Wittenberg ; and earnestly desired 
that his heart should be embalmed, and placed in a 
marble urn, with an appropriate inscription, to be set 
upon a pedestal in front of the cathedral ; he further- 
more wished, as a last request, that his mortal remains 
might then be carried within the walls of the Uni- 
versity Chapel, and that he might be buried between 
Luther and Melancthon. The worthy Professor shed 
tears ; but said he could give him no hopes as to the 
last part of his request. 

All the English and French residents and visitors 
indulged in many interesting speculations as to the 
mode of execution by which the last offices of the law 
would be performed upon Gottlieb Einhalter, as he 
was far from being a criminal of a common order. He 
could only with propriety be executed after the mode 
practised with all Great Criminals. An English naval 
officer who was present at one of these discussions, made 
a thoughtless speech enough. " I would have the in- 
fernal dog whipped at the cart's tail," said he, " and 
then flung into the dyke with a stone tied round his 
neck ! " Everybody was excessively shocked at this 
unfeeling, this undiscriminating and brutal suggestion. 
It would certainly have been a strange death for a great 
criminal like him. 

The morning before the execution of this extraordi- 
nary man, his fortitude appeared for the first time to 
desert him. He consented to see the poor putzfnacherin. 
He even requested to be left a few minutes alone with 
her. After she was gone, he appeared very restless ; so 
much so, indeed, that everybody felt real pity for him. 
His intellect seemed to be shaken, and he waB losing 
himself. The putzmacherin came again in the afternoon, 
and this time he was most anxious to see her. They 
were left alone, as before, for a few minutes. 

It was subsequently discovered, that the infatuated 
woman had been persuaded to bring secretly to him 
three or four bullets, and an ounce of gunpowder. She 
pleaded, in extenuation, that she could not refuse a last 
request to the dear old man— he always had such a 
winning tongue. 

After the second visit of this deluded woman, he be- 
came much more composed. Everybody saw that he 
was reconciled to his dark fate. They little knew what 
else was revolving in his mind. 

The night before his execution, Gottlieb expressed a 
wish that the Chief Magistrate of Wittenberg and the 
Head Professor of the University should breakfast with 
him, next morning. It appeared, however, from some 
cause or other, that this request could not be granted ; 
coffee and chocolate, however, with fried pork and 
onionB, and a rich sauce of brown sugar, anchovy, and 
goose-fat, accompanied with several large slices ofpum- 
ponikel bread, were furnished him, with which he 
appeared very well satisfied. He did not seem, how- 
ever, to eat with a good appetite, but rather a forced 
one. He also made several anxious inquiries con- 
cerning the putzmacherin, who, together with her two 
nieces, he had strictly enjoined to be present at his 
last moments, that they might see how he died. He 
was assured they would all be there ; and that some 
ladies had already sent them a variety of scarfe, silks, 
and trinkets, to enable them to make a good appearance. 
He showed signs of a melancholy pleasure on hearing this. 

The terrible morning arrived. The University clock 
proclaimed the hour that was to close the mortal career 
of this unhappy man. He declared, however, that he 
was not unhappy, and that he died contented and 



hopeful. He walked with a firm step to the place of 
execution, which was outside the town, and passing 
through a lane of spectators. His bearing was self- 
possessed and imposing. Several ladies fainted as ho 
passed the windows. A bouquet of white roses was 
thrown towards him by an unseen hand. He bowed 
gratefully, and laid his hand upon his heart; the con- 
fessor, however, would not allow him to receive it. The 
scene was altogether painful. 

Rain had fallen in the night, and part of the way 
was over rough stones and gravel. Only one circum- 
stance tended to create a little annoyance to him, and 
to discompose his demeanour, which was that some of the 
stones and mud appeared to have got jammed into the 
aperture at the lower end of his pistol-leg, the ferrule 
of which had fallen off. However, he quickly recovered 
himself, and walked on as steadily as before. 

Arriving at the deadly platform, he ascended the steps 
without hesitation ; bowed gracefully to the spectators 
all round; gazed at the various preparations with a 
calm interest ; took off his cravat ; and seated himself 
as directed. But when he had done this, his face under- 
went some dreadful changes. While the executioner's 
assistant was binding him to the back of the fatal chair 
for decapitation, he gazed round upon the concourse with 
a hurried glance, and discovered the putzmacherin with 
her two nieces, all of whom he had enjoined to be 
present. 

They "were all attired in full evening dresses, with 
largo gold earrings, jewelled bracelets, and splendid 
combs in the dark and elaborate plaits of their skilfully 
dressed hair. Words are scarcely adequate to describe 
the elegance of the pulzmaclierin, whose finely-rounded 
arms were continually seen to advantage as she applied 
to her eyes a large lace-bordered handkerchief of snowy 
hue, whilo her magnificent bust heaved up and down 
with the difficult suppression of her inward emotion. 
These, indeed, are moments when the pen of the his- 
torian most feels its inadequacy. But Gottlieb— how 
could he bear the thought of leaving her for whom 
he had entertained so refined and disinterested a 
sentiment? — how could he leave her to the rude 
winds of adversity, and the cold scoffs of tbo com- 
mon world? Ho had forecast everything. Placing his 
right leg across his left knee, so as to point directly at 
the heart of the unsuspecting pidzmachtrin, he thrust 
his right hand into his side pocket, and compressed 
his lips. ' Just as the executioner advanced behind him 
with his two-handed sword, a ghastly smile gleamed 
across the features of Gottlieb— he shut his left eye — 
and his right elbow was observed to give a smart jerk. 
An explosion took place ! The putzmaclicrin ana her 
nieces were untouched ; for the pistol, owing to an over- 
charge, while its muzzle was blocked up with stones and 
muddy gravel, had burst, and blown the unhappy man all 
to pieces I Scarcely a vestige remained of the misguided 
enthusiast; — and of that finely developed cranium, 
which he had intended to be presented as a fertile field 
for discussion and suggestiveness to the French Academy 
of Sciences; — of that wonderful Idea— his wooden leg, and 
all its subjective objectivity, which the Museum of Berlin 
wasanxiously expecting by the next post;— of that heart, 
the seat of all strong emotions of philanthropy (rightly 
understood), and also of magnanimous self-denial and 
valour in its Malthusian crusade, against rich and poor, 
(especially the hungry poor) ;— and of that equally beau- 
tiful apparatus, which in the full pride of gastric vitality 
had been but a day before the recipient of sympathetic 
English soup (to say nothing of clean linen and claret, 
and a gilt-edged prayer-book) ;— no satisfactory specimen 
could be collected. Nothing but the mere refuse of this 
wonderfully contrived being lay scattered about, which 
was soon blown away into the common sewer. Such 
was the melancholy end of an original thinker and 
practical philanthropist. 



THE EXHIBITION OP THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 

The opening of the British Institution is always a 
pleasant event; it is an earnest of much pleasure in 
store for picture lovers as the Spring advances. We 
grieve, however, to say that this exhibition is decidedly 
below the average exhibitions of this Institution. Wo 
will not, however, dwell upon the numbers of really 
atrocious daubs, upon several ambitious failures, nor 
even upon the mediocre, but hasten to our favourite 
pictures. 

The gems of the North Room, and, in fact, of the 
whole exhibition, are a small picture by Danby, the 
Lover's Walk, No. 3, and the Approaching Foot- 
step, No. 58, by Frank Stone. Recollecting the two 
splendid pictures Danby exhibited here last Spring, we 
were no little disappointed at finding that the artist's 
name occurred only once in the catalogue ; but this one 
small picture is a world of beauty in itself; it is a 
poetical creation to haunt our imagination for months 
to come. It is simply a terrace, a straight, formal 
terrace, on which stand two lovers conversing in the 
moonlight. Beyond the terrace stand black cypresses, 
over which rises a large, pure moon, Bhcdding down 
through their dark pyramids the most silvery light. All 
is hushed, and cool, and pleasant ; you almost see the 
long shadows tremble on the terrace, and tho vine and 
orange leaves stir in the night breeze. In the distance 
red lights stream from the windows of a neighbouring 
villa ; whilst, through a tangle of roses and vines which 
overhang the ten-ace, there is a glimmer of nearer 
lights, telling of revelry close at hand, in strange con- 
trast to the repose on the terrace. Unfortunately, the 
lovers are tho most unsatisfactory part of the picture 

Stone's picture is also a gem. Without any very high 
aim, it is truly beautiful. A lovely young girl, dressed 
in the elegant, old-fashioned dress which Stone so loves 
to paint, is resting on a pleasant flowery bank under 
well-grown forest trees. She slightly bends forward 
with a sweet, conscious look as she hears a well-known 
footstep, at the same time endeavouring to restrain a 
lively little lap-dog which is ready to spring from her 
lap, and seems inclined to receivo the stranger in a less 
gentle manner than his mistress. It is altogether a 
most happy little picture, and, like all Stone's pictures, 
most exquisitely painted. 

Sant has three large pictures in this room— Morning, 
and Evening, and No. 185, a girl reclining on a balcony, 
with a warm artificial light and cold moonlight 
very cleverly harmonised, on her head, shoulders, 
and arms. It is a striking picture; but clever as 
is Sant's management of abrupt contrasts, we fear 
we should soon weary of it. There is a very joyous 
spirit about the Morning, No. 66. The young Pil- 
grim of Life setting forth on his pilgrimage has 
startled a lark from a mountain peak, and gazes with 
beaming eyes after the bird as it soars up into the clear 
morning sky ; Evening, No. 170, is a complete failure. 
It is the Pilgrim, now old and care-worn, tottering 
towards his grave, but there is a great want of sentiment 
and dignity in the treatment. To our taste, both pic- 
tures would have been much more agreeable had they 
been smaller. This room contains also two very 
charming pictures, by Mr. F. Goodall— the Irish Court- 
ship, No. 23, and the Holy Well, No. 6; a beautiful 
city view by Mr. Roberts, the Market Place at Coutance> 
Normandy, No. 30 ; and a small historical picture, 
by Mr. J. Gilbert, the Fronde Riots, No. 89. Mr. 
Gilbert's picture evinces much power and knowledge, 
but as a whole is less agreeable than his Death of 
Cardinal Beaufort, exhibited here last spring. The 
group of rioters want truth and individuality. 

Before leaving the North Room we must not forget 
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Etty. Two out of his three pictures in the exhibition 
are here— "an Israelite indeed/' and a Magdalen 
reading. These pictures, interesting and beautiful to 
artists from their power of colouring, will, from their 
character, we imagine, be remarkably uninteresting to 
the greater number of visitors to the Institution. His 
Reposing after Bathing, No. 303, in the Middle Boom, 
has much of his .splendid colouring and much of his 
strange carelessness; still it is to us anything but a 
pleasing picture. 

It is, however, in landscape that the British Institu- 
tion is most rich this spring. — There are two lovely 
Creswicks— Shallow Streams, No. 54, and a Break in 
the River — two quiet, green/ shadowy pictures which 
only Creswick could paint; several beautiful things by 
Lee— his delicious Old Avenue, No.162, and the Cottage 
under the li ill, No. 180; one or two pleasant sunny 
Italian scenes by Herring, and about four Copley 
Fieldings scattered through the different rooms. We 
regret that our space will not allow us to say all we 
would about two of Lacee's wonderful fruit pieces, 
which are if possible more beautiful than nature. 
Neither can we do more than mention a most carefully 
painted picture by Mrs. Robertson — tho Meeting of 
Amy RoUart and the Euri of Leicester, No. 379; 
two sweet little rustic pictures by Mr. Earl — the 
Gull's Nest, and the Spring, which strike us as being 
very promising ; and Mr. M'lan's two earnestly 
painted, truthful pictures of Highland Life, No. 45o, 
and No. 492. 



LAST WORDS 01? CONTROVERSY;. 

The Globe Theatre. 

JDeau Howitt, TTesfwhtsfer, Teh. 10. 

This morning I set out to seek for the site of the 
Globe Theatre. Three years ago, I often pasted through this 
neighbourhood with some literary friends. We went along 
Bankside, Clink Street (or the tangling alleys), and by St. 
Savour's. We crossed the top of an alley which always brought 
out mi exclamation, " There's Shakapere's Alley," or M the old 
% Globe Alley" or " here's whereabouts the old Globe Theatre 
stood;" I am sure it was before passing under the Southwark 
Bridge and the old dead-wall of Winchester palace, (by Phoenix 
Wharf,) a little beyond. I find the alley by the Bridge-foot is 
" Rose Alley ," so an old woman said it had been for thiity years. 
The Rose and Bell is at the corner, and the laudlord knew 
nothing about it. There is no Glol>e Alley there now, and the 
Maid Lane of 1825 is now New Park Street. A coal porter 
said tliat a dozen years ago New Park Street was called Maiden 
Lane. Not finding any relics of the Globe, I thought I would 
look out for the Bear Garden, as that would be a clue to the true 
whereabouts. I soon found " Bear Garclen Wharf," and a sort 
of alley called " Bear Garden." The distances measured iu 
steps are as follows :— Prom Southwark Bridge arch to Rose 
Alfpy, 23 yards ; from Rose Alley to " Bear Garden," 24? yards. 

I then went on to St. Saviour's, and had a search there for a 
Globe Alley or Maiden Lane. As inquiries elicited nothing, I 
made use of inv eyes, and soon came upon a u Globe Inn" by 
the Borough Market, iust where Church Street curves into 
York Street. This public-house is at the corner of a court 
which leads direct up the London Bridge steps, and is in fact at 
the back of the block of houses in Borough High Street (I am 
particular, to prevent mistakes), just past St. Saviour's. Who 
would believe that Shakspere's Theatre hobnobbed with 
London Bridge! Yet here it is that the critic planted his 
hexagon building. When I saw this court, which is not " a 
long and narrow alley," I said, Can this be Globe Alley P it has 
no name written up. I went into the Globe public-house, as 
probably the critic did before me, and a conversation ensued 
between myself and the landlord. 

Myself. " What is the name of this court ?" 

Landlord, " Green Dragon Court, that's the name 1 If t 
cohere Shakspere wrote all his vleys" 



Myself. " I see vour house is called the Globe ; Is there a 
Gink- Alley hereabouts? " 

landlord. " Why some folks call this court Globe Allpy; 
but its proper name is Green Dragon Court. It's no uliry 
at all." 

Myself. " And so Shakspere lived there." 

Landlord. " Yes, and the Globe Theatre was burnt down 
there." 

Landlady. "That was a long time ago, — in Henry the 
Eighth's days." 

Myself. " Well, I didn't think that Globe Alley was so near 
London Bridge; it must have stood in the road from old 
London Bridge, if this he really the true old Globe Alley." 

Landlord. " Globe Alley ! Oh, bless you ! Globe Allev's on 
the Bankside, by Southwark Bridge, or it used to be as I know ; 
but this is where they say the Theatre was burnt down, and 
Shakspere wrote his plays. But they call this Globe Alley 
'cause it's by this house— it's Green Dragon Court, though, 
properly." 

Further inquiry led me to su«pect that this Globe public- 
house was originally the Green Dragon, and tliat calling it the 
Globe was the clever thought of some landlord who knew there 
was one Will Shakspere, and a Globe Theatre ; and as no one 
could be sure of the site of the latter, it might as well be in 
Green Dr.^on Court as auywhere else. As for ** Maiden Lane 
close to Loudon Bridge," no one ever heard of it. 

Now for a third site, between vours and the critic's in Bar- 
clay's Brewery. The critic has had a confused idea of Globe 
AUey, said to be embraced within the walls of the brewery, of a 
Maiden Lane contiguous, of a Globe Iun by St. Saviour's, and of 
a passage close by,^aud has jumbled them all together. Barclay's 
Brewery c\tem's iVjju the land arches of Southwark, to a great 
distance wist ward, and chiefly to the south of New Park Street 

iouco Maiden Lane). The tradition is, that a part of the 
Jrewery stands on the site of the Globe Theatre ; but I am 
pretty sure tl at could uot be, as that would remove it altogether 
frotnBank^iuo. In Slope's Stow, we find that so late as 1720 
Maiden Lane, of which felobe Alley was an off-shoot, was a long 
straggling place, with ditches on each side. I contend that this 
off-shoot must have gone northward towards Bankside, and not 
southward, and that it was a little to the west of Southwark 
Bridge foot (close to Rose Alley, if indeed that be not the very 
alley itself), arid not cast of Bridge Street. I think it probable 
that Rose Alley is a modern name. One thing is certain, the 
Athenaeum is wrong. Barclay's Brewery and St. Saviour's 
Church are not >et arm in arm. 

I am, dear Howitt, 

Yours faithfully, 



Dear Sir, Feb. 15, 1847. 

I have twice taken np pen and paper to write to yon, 
but each time abst-iined, as I really was unwilling to intrude my 
opinion in a matter with which I have nothing to do. Third 
thoughts, however, have determined me to write. 

Certain parties, with no uncertain views, have made your new 
work the subject of the grossest attacks. I have been con- 
nected with the press for twenty years and more, and never knew 
anything of the sort carried on uutil now, in such a trenchant, 
personal, and (I must say) discreditable manner. * have been 
induced, in consequence of those attacks, to read the two volume* 
through. I don't think there ever was a pleasanter work to 
read — or a work, the kindly feeling of which was so marked. 
It has increased my knowledge of literary men very greatly ; 
given ine, in many cases, a key to certain obscure pftMPge* in 
their lives and writings. And I think it a very honest book — not 
concealing the truth, when the truth should be spoken, nor 
exaggerating it, in any manner. 

You will act most unfairly towards the public, and the reading; 
public in particular, if you are frightened from giving is a second 
series of this work. A few clerical errors, aud a few actral 

errors the result, I conjecture, of your trustiug t good deal 'c 

memory — can not destroy the character of a very delignlfu,, and 
much required work. Yours iaithfully, etc. 

Here we altogether leave the snoject. We have exposed the 
malicious system of literary burking of the Athenaeum, and i iat 
for the present suffices us. We are obliged by the earnest -»al 
of our friendly correspondents, whose numerous letter, if v.e 
could print them, with name and address, would be a rcost 
triumphant reproof to the critic, and we now restore ti.e page* | 
of our Journal to their legitimate and more agreeable purposes. 
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In tltis department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any mailer 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit tlte opinions of others of all classes -be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work for all, and we desire to work with oW.— Ed3. 



First Grand Soirie cf the Whiff ingto* Club.— This meeting, 
which was held in the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, which 
was most liberally put at the service of the Club by the pro- 
prietor, gratuitously, was of the most successful kind. limg 
before the time arrived, every ticket was bought up, and as much 
as a guinea each was offered at last in vain. The large room 
in which the meeting was held, was found incapable of con- 
taining perhaps more than half the number admitted to the 
rooms, of which, five or six were appropriated to the company. 
The enthusiasm manifested was intense. As the newspapers 
will have given the details of this great and important occasion, 
before this Journal is out, we shall only add, that Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, as the founder of the Club, was received with the 
wannest applause, and made an able speech from the chair, lie 
was followed by Dr. Mnllingar, Charles Knight, George Dawson, 
Dr. Bowring, Mr. Miall, William Howitt, and Mr. Nash. 
Between the addresses, music and singing were introduced ; the 
singers were Miss Bainforth, Signor and Signora F. Lablache, 
Miss Bassano, Messrs. Manvers, Carte, Shoubridge, Bucklaud, 
Wetherboe, etc., etc. Amongst those who honoured the soiree 
with their presence, we observed Dr. Southwood Staith, Mr. 
Ashurst, and Mr. Ashurst, jun., Dr. Price, Thomas Cooper, 
Goodwyn Barm by, Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, Silverpen, 
Miss Margaret Gillies, Charles Gilpin, the Author of Azoth the 
Egyptian, etc. In the rooms *e met a greater number of the 
staunch friends of progress than we have seen together on any 
recent occasion. The rooms were embellished by many > aluable 
works of art, portfolios of drawings and prints, kindly lent for 
the occasion. After the refreshments, the youug people danced 
till a late hour. The ch'b may now be considered to lie fairly 
established, numbering already upwards of 1,300 members. 

Second Soirfo of the Working Vpholslereri Institute. — The 
second annual festival of this very excellent institution was held 
on the evening of Tuesday, Feb. 9th, at the Portland Booms, 
Foley- street, Portlaud-place. 

The members of this institution, impressed with the evils 
which attend the meetings of trade associations held at public- 
houses, and with the need of better instruction for themselves, 
resolved in 1844 to form themselves into an association, for the 
purposes of weaning the workmen of their trade from habits and 
places of intemperance ; of establishing a sort of club and 
athenaeum for rational social enjoyments;. and for prosecuting 
those studies which would better fit them for their professional 
duties, and for members of society. For this purpose they issued 
an address, which is distinguished for its good sense aud elevated 
views. In this were proposed a drawing- class, a library, and 
suitable lectures. It states that the objects of the iustitute are 
entirely of another character from thoso.i>rofessed or carried out 
by any other society in the trade. It adds — " In our associative 
capacity, as members of a trade's society, we have eeen evils of 
appalling magnitude creep insensibly amongst us, which, if not 
arrested by a higher power than has hitherto l>een wielded, 
threaten to carry us to inevitable destruction. In almost every 
quarter complaints have arisen of the moral incapacity of our 
fellow-workmen; and the character which they have justly 
earned for themselves, as individuals, has been extended to the 
more duty-observing and upright of the trade " 

These brave and sensible men resolved to stem this torrent of 
intemperance, if possible ; to restore the character of their trade 
fellows ; and, still further, to raise it higher than it had yet 
ever been. "Another advantage," say they, besides that of 
moral reform, " is to be derived from this institute. There are 
comparatively few among us who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the higher branches of the trade. The "harmony of 
colours, the elegance of form and design, are subjects which, 
generally speaking, we have paid little attention to. That 



these branches of art arc necessarily interwoven with the future 
prosperity and improvement of the trade all will readily admit." 

TV ith these roost praiseworthy views this institute was com- 
menced ; and it is still more to the honour of those who origi- 
nated it, that it has not been carried through without opposition. 
No weapons of ridicule were neglected by the more jovial mem- 
bers of the trade to deter others from abandoning the usual evening 
carouse, and becoming members of a community, temperate, if 
not totally abstinent. Rooms were hired for their meetings, 
and coffee was substituted for beer and spirits. Such has been 
the triumph of good sense, however, in this body, that whereas 
last year only about fifty persons attended their soiree, upwards 
of one hundred and fifty were present this. In a handsome and 
well-lighted room, tables were set out for tea and coffee ; and 
soon after the hour of six o'clock these tables were filled with a 
happy and well-dressed company of the journeymen upholsterers, 
with their wives, sisters, and sweethearts. At their request, 
William Howitt had been invited to take the chair. Besides 
Mr. Howitt, we observed present Mr. Smith, the secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery League, and some other gentlemen visitors. 
After tea was removed, in the course of the evening a handsome 
dessert was set on the tables, and all seemed greatly to enjoy 
themselves. The meeting was addressed by the chairman, who 
highly commended the noble example they were setting, not 
only to their own trade, but to all others ; and pointed out to 
them that by this species of co-operation the whole of the dif- 
ferent trades in the kingdom might be reformed and improved, 
and thus, in fact, the whole working population of the empire 
be brought into one mighty body of progress and moral reform. 

The meeting was also addressed by Messrs. BaJnbridge, Wilks, 
Dell, Carswell, Parker, Gordon, Hayward, and Burr. Mr.Tribe, 
the secretary, read the Report; and Mr.Bember, from the Car- 
penter's Company, also addressed the meeting, expressing his 
resolve to communicate what he had seen, and exhort his own 
trade to follow the admiiable example. 

Mrs. Adams was engaged to sing, and accompany on the 
piano: aud Messrs. Burr, Eno, Gosnald, Hutton, Haycock, 
Elstow, and others, sung both grave and comic songs. Mr. Wall 
gave some airs on the concertina. Almost the whole of the 
speakers, singers, and performers, were working men of this 
association ; and the whole entertainment showed a degree of 
accomplishment, of good breeding, and of powers of rational 
enjoyment, which would have graced any society, and which 
speak highly not only for this invaluable institution, but for the 
progress of the working class in general. All present appeared 
highly delighted, and did not separate till a late hour. 

He may add that the institute allows its members, when out 
of employment, 1U». per week. They keep a book, in which the 
names of those out of employ are registered, so that applications 
for men are immediately met. During the last year they have 
had less men out of employ than the other three Upholsterers' 
Trade Societies, each of which are held at public- houses. 

In the event of a disagreement between the men and then- 
em plovers, the institute recommend, and have carried out suc- 
cessfully, the plan of arbitration; they (the members) are 
opposed to strikes aud intimidations. The institute subscribes 
annually to the Art Union, and receives their engravings as 
additions to its library. The members are anxious to unite with 
other trades in taking more extensive aud suitable premises, to 
be a kind of Trades' Hull or Institute, where each society shall 
have its own committee-room, but one general lecture-room, 
open to all ; also separate rooms for the various classes, open to 
all ; and a reading or coffee-room, free to all the members of 
the various trades who unite in this object. 

We recommend the plan and objects of this association to the 
serious attention of the working inea of all trades. 
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Operative? Mutual Life Assurance, Deferred Annuity, and 
General Benefit Investment Society.— We have had the pro- 

r fas of a society under the above head submitted to us. In 
present stage of the business, we can only say, tliat such an 
association, well and honourably conducted for the people, would 
be a most invaluable institution. 

It appears to originate in a highly respectable quarter, and, 
as it invites the most public attention, it will be the fault of the 
public if the plan be not carried out on the safest and most effi- 
cient basis. We quite agree with the projectors, that the great 
evila connected with the ordinary benefit societies and clubs 
render it highly desirable that the working classes Bhould have 
some far more secure and profitable mode of investing their 
contributions, as a guarantee against the accidents and con- 
tingencies of life, and the certain consequences of death, to their 
families. The plan here proposed is, on the face, very excellent ; 
and it will be for the peoule to inquire after it, and for' their 
friends to do the same, ana give them the best information re- 
garding it, as it proceeds. We shall watch to do this to the best 
of our power. 

The plan, as detailed in the prospectus, is to have * central 
office* where, besides the usual business of a life Office, all the 
business now transacted by Friendly Societies, Loan Societies, 
and Building Societies, without any of the irregularities and 
uncertainties incidental to their present mode of management, 
may be conducted. The business of the association is to be 
carried t>n by district or local boards, acting under, and corre- 
sponding with, the central office. It proposes that this society 
snail not interfere in any way with the usages of district boards, 
whether formed by a body of Odd Fellows, Foresters, or other 
orders; all of which are invited to avail themselves of the 
capital and profits of the society, as soon as it is properly 
organized. 

Its plans include — Insurances, To insure, by the issue of 
policies from £10 and upwards, the payment of a sum to the 
family of a member on nis death. Deferred annuities', thus, 
besides the conditions to enable the members, in case of illness 
or accident, to receive back two-thirds of their advances. 

In case of accidents or sickness. Policies are to be prepared 
which will enable proprietors of mines, iron-works, collieries, 
railways, etc., to contract, and make insurances for the benefit 
of their workmen, in sickness, or accident, and for that of their 
families, in case of death. Loans, or advance of the sum assured. 
It is proposed to advance, to such persons as insure their lives, 
to the extent of their policies, on the joint and several bond of 
these persons, including the foreman, etc. 

It is obvious that no promises can be surer ; but the scheme 
is, at the same time, a most stupendous one ; and the first and 
great tiling is to convince the public of its practicability, and 
that it is in safe hands. To show what the projectors propose 
for this object, we give the following statement, which winds up 
their prospectus : 

" Under a judicious and economical management, the profits 
to be realised arc worthy of the attention of the capitalist, and 
it is fully expected that a liberal dividend will be awarded on the 
capital, while the surplus profit will be returned to the Assurers 
in the form of cash payments, diminutions of premiums, or 
additions to policies. 

*' The respective claims of Assurers and Proprietors are to be 
so adjusted that the Society shall be considered strictly mutual 
in its operation, the Assurers in a Society being considered quite 
as important as the Proprietors in yielding a source of profit. 

" In order to carry out the foregoing suggestions for establish- 
ing the Operatives' Mutual Life Assurance Society, it is proposed, 

" 1. To circulate this prospectus amongst gentlemen who take 
an interest in the welfare of the industrious classes, so that due 
deliberation may be given to the plans and suggestions received 
for improvement. 

" 2. To hold a preliminary meeting, due notice of which will be 
given to all parties who are favourable to the project, at which 
further details will be announced, and measures taken for future 
proceeding. 

" 8. To solicit the co-operatiou of noblemen, capitalists, manu- 
facturers, and proprietors of large works, in aid of the object— 
either by becoming holders of shares, or acting as directors or 
patrons of the undertaking. 

" 4. To avoid all irregularities and useless expenditure in the 
formation of the Society, and all forms of jobbing which have in 
ao many recent instances characterised the formation of public 
companies, and ultimately caused their ruin. 

"Managers (pro tern.) :— William Hardwicke, Esq., 24, 
Lower Calthorpe Street, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 



geons, and Surgeon 1 to the St Panama EoyaJ General Dispen- 
sary, Royal Maternity Charity, &c &c ; W. T. Biehards, Esq., 
10, Old Jewry Chambers, Old Jewry, City ; to whom all com- 
munications are requested to be addressed." 

The Ashton Athenaum. — This Institution was opened on the 
26th of last month, with a Lecture from George Dawson, Esq., 
of Birmingham, which was received with the most marked 
manifestations of satisfaction by a very numerous and respectable 
audience. The list of the newspapers and periodicals, to be 
found on the table of the reading-room,' comprises all the beet 
in the country.- There is no restriction as to politics or theology; 
both are admitted without reference to class or party. The study 
of Politics is not considered too profane, nor Theology too 
sacred for working-men; by the members of this institution. The 
Ashton Athenaeum is an experiment to ascertain whether in these 
days of boasted religion there is sufficient kindliness of feeling 
to admit of the establishment of an institution in which every 
member shall be at liberty to place before his fellow members an 

E'tion of what he believes to be the truth. The Christian 
as and the Christian Penny Magazine have been laid on 
ble by persons holding the doctrines therein advocated, 
and every member is at liberty to follow the example. It is 
hoped the result will be a better acquaintance with the principles 
and doctrines of all parties, without contempt for any, and a 
diffusion amongst all of that spirit of charity and goodwill 
without which religion is a mere pretence. 

Ashton, Feb. 8, 1847. H. 

To the Editor of Mount ts Joumal^PecpVs College at Mel- 
bourne, Derbyshire. Sir— If in your " Visits to Remarkable 
Places" you should alight on the ancient village of Melbourne, 
and be walking up Penn Lane, before six o'clock in the morning, 
yon would behold a development of Popular Progress worth a 
niche in your Weekly Record ; but, as we cannot anticipate the 
pleasure of meeting you in this locality, where yon might nee 
your own paint-brush in picturing the scene, I may just inform 
you, that, near the top of the said lane, there is a very humble, 
antique-looking building, which, in days of yore, was need as a 
" Quakers' meeting," but which has not for many years been so 
consecrated, though it still bears the appellation. It has not, 
however, been left to the spiders, or the spirit of desolation, bat 
has been used as a Suudav-school — as a teetotal temple— as a 
place of meeting for the disciples of John Hullah — as a me- 
chanics' institute, and lecture-room — and as a committee-room 
for early-closing movements. Its present phase is one in which 
you will rejoice. At the early hour aforesaid, you might see 
some fifty young men and women pressing into this humble hall 
of science, and preparing themselves, by writing, arithmetic, 
reading, and grammar, not only for better fulfilling their daily 
duties, but for further studies and greater proficiency in the 
regions of learning and the world of literature. We nave not 
by name, but we have virtually, commenced a Peoples College; 
and, though it be on a small scale, it is a beginning, and shows 
what " the people" may do for themselves; preserving their in- 
dependency, increasing their self-respect* and shooting clear of 
the thumbery of any "comprehensive scheme n of national 
education, promulgated by legislative thinkers. 

. Yours truly, W. T. P. 
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GEORGE SAND. 

It is not difficult to account for the neglect which the 
works of the great female genius, known by the assumed 
name of George Sand, have received in England up to 
the present time. They were first introduced to the 
notice of English readers some years ago, by a write* 
in the Quarterly Review, who stigmatized them as 
everything that was immoral. The outrageous critique 
referred to, was doubtless, in a great measure, instigated 
by political feeling. For party spirit was fierce and 
unscrupulous in those days — much more so than it is 
now ; and, George Sand having early identified herself 
with the French Ultra-Democratic party, whereas her 
English Reviewer wrote for the Ultra-Tory section of 
our community, it was easy to decry her writings and 
denounce her life, under the convenient garb of mora- 
lity and virtue. As the works of George Sand were 
written in a foreign language, and were hence inacces- 
sible to the great majority of readers in this country ; 
and as it is too much a habit among us to take our 
opinions ready formed from the reviewers, the article in 
the Quarterly succeeded for a time in tabooing her 
works, and closing the eyes, ears, and hearts of the Eng- 
lish reading public against her. 

It is evident, however, that the judgment so dog- 
matically pronounced against this writer is now to be re- 
versed, for she is about to have a fair hearing among 
us, in an English translation of her works, which will 
be judged according to their real merits — the people, 
not the Quarterly critics, being the judges. A more 
generous expression of opinion, however, has of late 
characterized the press in speaking of the works in 
question ; and many who before censured without cause, 
or merely because others did, are now found the 
wannest in their praise. 

We must, for ourselves, state, in limine, that having 
read the works of George Sand, we are not prepared to 
defend every work or every sentiment published by her. 
She herself has expressed a wish that some of even her 
most brilliant writings were unwritten. What great 

S regressive writer has not often wished the same thing ? 
Int shall we set the seal of banishment on every writer 
who, at the outset of his career, has made false steps, 
and published works, which, in the maturity of his cha- 
racter and genius, he would fain recall * Then, we must 
at once banish from our libraries the works of some of 
the very highest names in English literature. 

But there is deep wisdom and instruction in 
even those early works of George Sand which have 
been considered the most objectionable. We do not 
say that they are fit for indiscriminate reading by 
youth. To understand them, one most have en- 
dured much sharp and bitter experience of the world. 
To sympathize with them thoroughly, one must have 
suffered in the tenderest part of our nature — in the 
affections. There is, in her early works, a piteous and 
prolonged wail of agony — a breathed anguish of the 
tortured heart — a desperate struggling of a wronged 
and outraged nature — a succession of pictures of fearful 
social misery and torment, which we look upon as a 
kind of mental aliment not to be placed before the 
young and pure in heart, who have never known such 
sorrows as the writer herself has endured. But when 
we recognize in these writings, an the thinking and ob- 
servant mind cannot fail to do, the indignant protest of 
a noble woman against a false and vicious system,— a 
woman who has suffered, in her own person, the worst 
of what she depicts ; is it not right, we ask, that such 
things should be known, were it only as the first step 
towards a remedy, and as a means of awakening society 
from the indifference with which it has heretofore been 
accustomed to regard such monstrous wrong and 
injustice? 



To understand the works of George Sand, and to 
fully appreciate the deep lessons which they teach, it 
is necessary that their readers should first know some- 
thing of her history, and the events, the trials, and 
sufferings, of her past life ; of which her earlier works 
may be considered as forming, through representations 
of fictitious characters, one long and vehement con- 
fession. 

The married name of George Sand iB Madame Dude- 
rant — her maiden name is Aurore Dupin. Royal blood 
fiowB in her veins ; for her grandfather, by the mother's 
side, was the celebrated Marechal Saxe, the son of 
Augustus II., of Poland. Her father, M. Dupin, was 
a soltlief) one of the aides-de-camp of Marshal Murat, 
and died on the field of battle, leaving his child 
Aurore an orphan, at an early age. She inherited a 
considerable fortune, and being left under the care of 
her grandmother, who exercised little restraint over 
her, she began ear) v to develope that independence of 
character, and decided intellectual bias, which were 
destined to exercise so important an influence over her 
future history. She was brought up in a fine old 
country house, in the province of Bern, the wild and 
beautiful scenery of Which she afterwards depicted with 
such marvellous etifeci, in her numerous works. 

At the age of seventeen, Aurore Dupin was by her 
friends provided with a husband, and handed over to a 
M. Dudevant, with whom a mariage de convenance, 
as it is commonly called in France, was concluded. 
These mariages de convenance are the custom among 
the higher classes throughout France, half of their 
marriages being mere business transactions between 
families. They proceed upon the supposition that 
woman is simply an article of barter ; and while the 
fortune and estate of the contracting parties are care- 
fully enough estimated, such things as heart and soul 
have little or no consideration in the matter. The 
young woman is handed over to the husband selected 
for her, with her goods and chattels, of which she is 
regarded as but a part— she expecting protection, 
and he requiring absolute obedience. Aurore Dupin 
was young and beautiful ; M. Dudevant was old and 
ill-iavoured. During some part of his life he had 
been a soldier, and like most old soldiers, he enforced 
stern discipline in his household. Servants, does, and 
horses, trembled at the sound of his voice. He was 
dull and prosy, emotionless, but impatient of contradic- 
tion, fond of money and personal comfort, ignorant 
and without sympathy for his kind, and though just 
according to the letter of the law, he was arbitrary 
and tyrannic as a despot. 

To such a man was thus united for life, by an ar- 
rangement in which she had no part, a young being, 
warm, affectionate, high-spirited, and full of sympathy ; 
endowed with a great heart and soul, and with the very 
highest capacities for happiness. There could be no 
sympathy or love between such natures ; and there was 
none. The living body bound Bide by side to a corpse, 
could scarcely present a more revolting picture. The 
soul of the woman must have been weighed down by a 
perpetual load of misery. Where the wife sought 
affection, she found indifference; where she craved 
sympathy, she met with contempt. She could be 
neither soul-mate nor help-mate to such a man. 

Eight years did this pair live together, during which 
time Madame Dudevant became the mother of two 
lovely children, Solange and Maurice, the society of 
whom formed her chief solace in her misery. She 
sought occupation also in the relief of the sufferings of 
the poor of her neighbourhood, by whom she was re- 
garded as a general benefactor. She supplied those who 
needed them with food, clothing, and medicines. But 
this could not relieve the tortures of her own heart ; and 
the crisis of her fate had now arrived. There are limits 
beyond which nature refuses to be violated. In indi- 
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viduals as in nations, there is always a point of rebel- 
lion and revolt. At the very same time that the people 
of Paris were rising in rebellion against the despotism 
of their rulers, did this long suffering woman in like 
manner, after long stragglings, rise up against the 
despotism of her husband. She revolted, and quitted her 
married home, in the year 1830, leaving every thing 
behind but her children, whom M. Dudevant would not 
allow her to take with her, unless on condition of sur- 
rendering to him almost her whole fortune, some 
600,000 franes. To preserve her independence and her 
children, she gave up this money to him. She went 
straight to Paris, there to commence writing for her 
own and her children's bread, under the assumed name 
of George Sand. 

Here, then, we have the origin and the secret of 
George Sand's writings. After a life of experiences so 
bitter as hers have been, " rose-water" romances were 
scarcely to be expected from her. The barbed arrow 
was still rankling in her heart, and she spoke what she 
felt, in words of bitterness and agony. The deep wrong 
inflicted on her ardent nature cried aloud for redress. 
The monstrous wickedness of the system by which she 
had been victimised, she found reproduced on every 
side, in cases Bimilar to her own. Hence the vehement 
social scepticism, the fierce irony, the defiant scorn, with 
which she assailed existing systems, in her earliest 
works — affording indications of a great mind, unsettled, 
desolate, and wretched, and of a great heart torn and 
bleeding from the bitter experiences of life. Such are 
the leading characteristics of Indiana, Valentine, and 
Lelia. These compositions we must regard, in no small 
degree, as the eloquent though painful confessions of 
her own life and experiences. 

It has been too hastily inferred, that because George 
Sand has poured out the whole hatred of her soul against 
mercenary marriages and marriages of convenience, she 
is therefore the enemy of all marriage ! The authoress 
herself protests against such a misconstruction. In her 
Lettres dun Voyageur—lo us the most interesting of 
her works, as pregnant with the most exquisite descrip- 
tions of scenery and character, the finest criticisms on 
poetry and art, and as affording the closest insight into 
the inner life of the writer, — she thus exclaims — 

" Oh God, how sweet had been indissoluble ties, if a 
heart like my own had accepted them I Oh no I I was 
not made to be a poet ; I was made to love ! It is the 
unhappiness of my destiny, it is the hatred of others, 
that has made me a traveller and an artist. I — I wished 
to live the human life. I had a heart ; it has been torn 
with violence from my breast. They have left me only 
a head— a head full of noise and grief, of horrible re- 
collections, of images of mourning, of scenes of out- 
rage. . . . And because, in writing tales to gain the 
bread they refused me, the recollection of my misfor- 
tunes has crossed me— because I have dared to say that 
there are beings miserable in the marriage state, by 
reason of the weakness ordained for the wife, by reason 
of the brutality permitted to the husband, by reason of 
the infamies that society covere with a veil, and protects 
with a mantle of abuse, — they have declared me Im- 
moral, they have treated me as if I were the enemy of 
the human race." 

It must be confessed that the subjects of George 
Sand's earlier works are almost forbidden ones in this 
country. By a kind of general consent, we turn 
from the consideration of that feeling or passion which 
forms the key to the social happiness of the great 
majority of human beings. Love — the primal neces- 
sity of the highest natures, and the great business of wo- 
man's life-— is excluded from all rational consideration, by 
parents and educators ; and the besoin tTaimer is left to 
be gratified according to whim or accident in most 
cases, or, as in that of Aurore Dupin, to be sacrificed to 
the mercenary arrangements of guardians and fortune- 



hunters. It is rare, however, that we find protests so 
eloquent as tier's against the barbarities of such a sys- 
tem, and pictures so agonizing of the phases of a pas- 
sion, over which she herself had so long brooded in 
secret — a passion in her unsatisfied, thwarted, and 
violated. Such representations as these are generally 
regarded by us as " immoral ;" for we are a marvellously 
moral people, great worshippers of propriety: and 
though thousands of miserable wrecks of womanhood 
may be daily seen cast about our streets, the victims of 
man's inhumanity to the sex, we cannot yet persuade 
ourselves that it is necessary to do anything further 
than to shut our eyes perversely to the facts, and to go 
on comforting ourselves with the assurance that every- 
thing is provided for as it should be, and that we are, 
in all respects, a strictly moral and proper people. It 
was only right that a poet, a philanthropist, and a 
woman — one of the most deeply wronged of her sex — 
should startle us from our apathy in this respect ; not, 
by delineating pictures of illicit love and matrimonial 
infidelity, to make us feel toleration for such sins, but 
by furnishing us with representations of actual ex- 
istences, to make us start from such conditions with 
aversion and disgust. And it is a gross mistake to 
confound George Sand with the depraved writers of the 
Balzac, Janin, and Sue school ; for she never makes 
vice beautiful — never rewards crime — never strews roses 
over corruption; virtue is by her always surrounded 
with the glory of art, and the blessedness of well-doing 
is represented as the highest aim and reward of life. 

To award to George Sand her proper meed of praise, 
and to palliate those defects in her writings to which (in 
common with those of every voluminous writer) they 
must in some respects be subject, we ought also to 
take into consideration the period at which she com- 
menced to write. It was a time of great social transition, 
when society was in the throes of a political revolution. 
A fearful spawn of literary abortions, wild and un- 
natural, were being cast before the public. The literature 
of France struggled in a fermenting chaos of mingled 
beauty and corruption. The fictitious works then pub- 
lished exhibited a disregard of nature and truth, and 
were altogether defective in agenerouB faith in the good 
and the beautiful At the same period an habitual vio- 
lation of the moral laws of our nature prevailed to a fear- 
ful extent in the social relationships of life. There were 
multitudes of sufferers from this latter cause; among 
whom was George Sand, who, breaking her cruel bonds, 
seized the pen and began to write for her subsistence. 
It was scarcely to be expected that, with a soul struggling 
under grief and trials of the heaviest kind, she should 
have remained calm and pure as an angel. She was 
excited, indignant, and passionate. Her faith in human 
goodness had been rudely shaken, and the most daring 
scepticism in existing social institutions was provoked 
in her mind. Still, after the good and the true in man 
and in nature, her great heart had longings infinite. 
In the work* we have already named she poured out her 
soul and vented her indignation. Then came the period 
of reaction, of repose. Out of a faith in ruinp, the seeds 
of good and of truth struggled again into being. The 
unquiet tossings of her troubled mind subsided, and 
hope, faith, and charity regained the ascendancy in her 
character. A new phasis in her history opened to view ; 
and she now showed that, besides the poet's " hate of 
hate, and scorn of scorn," she had also " the love of 
love." Nothing can be more different in tone and ten- 
dency than the earlier and the later writings of George 
Sand. They exhibit a rapidity of development and 
progress in the mind of the writer almost unexampled 
in literature. Her later works exhibit a catholicity of 
sentiment— a purity of feeling— a sympathy with the 
great and the good — a faith in the true— and an earnest 
devotion to the cause of human progress— unequalled, J 
certainly not exceeded, by any writer of modern times. In j 
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the Lettres <f«n Voyagevr, AndrS, Mauprat, Spiridion, 
Le Compagnon du Tour de France, and Le Meunier 
dAngibault, we hare George Sand's true genius fully 
displayed— and the representation exhibited of a mind 
in a state of gradual development and progress towards 
good — a progress which is going on even while we are 
writing these lines. 

George Sand, we have said, has a warm sympathy for 
the well-being and advancement of the mass of the 
people; and though belonging to the aristocracy by 
birth, she is sincerely attached to the democratic faith. 
She is closely allied by esteem and friendship with 
Pierre Leroux, L'Abbe Lammenais, and other men of 
the same views ; and devotes a large portion of her time 
to the advocacy of the interests of the people, in the 
columns of the Revue TndSpendante, of which she is a 
joint proprietor with M. Leroux. She was also a regular 
contributor to La Monde, when that journal was under 
the direction of M. Lammenais. And George Sand has 
not only an earnest sympathy with the mass of the 
common people, but also a thorough knowledge of them. 
She depicts the life and character of the daily labourer 
with as much force and truth as she does that of the 
petit-maltro of the aristocratic class ; and the common 
flower-girl as faithfully as the grand dame of the Revo- 
lution. She is as much at home in hitting off the 
character of Marcasso the ratcatcher in Mauprat, as in 
sketching the frivolous, maudlin Marquise de Bairn- 
baultin Valentine. Her works constitute a scries of con- 
summate studies of character, life-Uke,breathing, natural. 
Her deliciously drawn Bianca Aldini in La Dtrni&re 
Aldini ; the rough old veterans of the Imperial Army 
in Jacques; the picturesque beggar Cadoche, and the 
generous and healthy man of the people, Grand Simon, 
in Le Meunier d A ngibault ; the vain and heartless 
Horace, (a kind of moral mountebank,) in the novel of 
that name ; the simple and devoted Jeanne; the strong- 
hearted and aspiring Pierre in La Compagnon ; the 
strong-headed and practical Cardonnet in La Ptche de 
M. Antoine; all these are pictures perfect of their kind, 
and exhibit a wonderful knowledge of character and 
acuteness of observation. 

A prominent feature in the more recent productions 
of George Sand, is her love and reverence for Art, which 
she regards as one of the great humanizen of man. It 
is not as a mere sickly exotic in the halls of the great 
and the luxurious that she recognises the true mission 
of Art, but as a daily dweller in the homes of the 
industrious and hard-working. Not less truthfully 
than beautifully does she say, in her exquisitely 
simple story of Andri, that, though " they tell us 
Poetry is dying, Poetry cannot die. Had she but for 
place of sojourn the brain of one human being, there 
would still be ages of existence before her; for she 
would issue from thence, like the lava from a volcano, 
and strike out a path for herself amidst the dreariest 
realities. Though her temples be overthrown, and false 
gods worshipped among their ruins, she is still as im- 
mortal as the perfume of flowers, as the glory of the 
heavens. Banished from the high places of society, 
and rejected by the rich — shut out from the theatre, the 
church, the academy — she will take refuge with the 
citizen and mechanic, and she will intermingle herself 
with the simplest details of their daily life. Weary of 
uttering a language which the great no longer com- 
prehend, she will murmur in the ear of the humble 
words of affection and sympathy. And, in Germany, 
has she not already descended into the cellars of the 
tavern ? has she not sat at the spinning-wheel? and 
cradled in her armB the infanta of the poor? Are we 
to count for nothing all those living souls who possess 
her, who suffer and keep silenee before men, but weep 
before the Almighty? — solitary voices, which surround 
the earth with an universal harmony, and are united in 
heaven— wandering gleams, which return, I know not 



to what mysterious star, perhaps to ancient Apollo's self, 
to descend again and again upon earth, and nourish the 
divine and never-dying flame? If she produce no more 
great men, cannot she still produce good ones? Who 
can say that she shall not, in another generation, be a 
gentle and beneficent deity, and occupy the throne of 
the doubt and despair by which ours is held fast ? * * * 
Before we can doom Poetry to death — before we can 
carry her on her bier— we must tear up from earth the 
last lingering flower of which a Genevieve makes her 
nosegays. For she, too, was a poet Believe me, there 
are, in the depths of the most sombre ruins, among the 
ranks of the least fortunate, many existences which are 
wound up without having produced so little as a sonnet, 
and which are still glorious poems." 

Her latest published works exhibit George Sand's 
progressive mind at work upon a new subject ; that of 
co-operative efforts among the working classes for the 
improvement of their general condition. She would lift 
labour from a position of degradation, and make it the 
commander instead of the slave of the world. She 
earnestly and eloquently preaches the great gospel of 
Work. This forms the leading idea of one of her last 
and best works, Le Meunier dAngibaull. George Sand 
has no respect for any industry but that of a beneficent 
kind : the destructive industry of the warrior has no 
charms for her; and unlike her countrymen and coun- 
trywomen, she is not .dazzled by the false glory, nor 
does she idolize the carnage of Napoleon. She rejects 
the word "great," as applied to that ''destructive 
machine." 

" Call them what you please " (she says, in one of her 
Leitres dun Voyageur) ; "good men arc the only men 
whom I esteem, for whom I have anv affection, and 
whom I would wish to register in the calendar of human 
greatness. I should enrol there the humblest, the moot 
ignorant, from the Abbe" of Saint Pierre, with his system 
of universal peace, to Father Enfantin, with his ridicu- 
lous dress and fantastic Utopia ; all those who, to some 
abilities, have joined conscientious studies, patient re- . 
flections, sacrifices or labours destined to render man 
better, or less wretched. I should be indulgent to those 
errors, to the meannesses of our condition, more or less 
prominent in them ; I should forgive their many faults, 
as was done to Magdalen, if they had loved much. But 
those whose intent i* cold and haughty, — those lofly 
men, who build for their glory, and not for our hap- 
piness, — those legislators, who empurple the world and 
oppress the people to gain an extended territory, and 
there erect immense edifices, — who are moved neither 
by the tears of women, nor the starvation of the aged, 
nor the fatal ignorance in which the children are reared 
— those men who seek nothing but their personal 
grandeur, and who fancy they have made a nation great, 
because they have made it active, ambitious, and vain 
as themselves,— I disown them; I erase them from 
my tablet; / inscribe our cure* in the place of 
Napoleon. 

Such iB the truly Christian philosophy of George 
Sand's later writings; such, in her own words, are the 
principles she is now zealously engaged in inculcating. 

It would be beside our purpose to enter into any cri- 
tical notice of her several works, or to point out, what 
is now generally admitted, the beauty and brilliancy of 
her style. A juster appreciation of the writings of this 
great woman, is now rapidly extending among us ; the 
last evidence of which was the admirably written critique 
in the Spectator of a few weeks back, by one evidently 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject. At some 
future time we may take an opportunity of adding to 
the above rapid sketch, in which nothing has been 
attempted beyond an indication of the variety and 
power of the genius which is now, through Hiss Hays's 
able translation, on the eve of enriching our stores of 
literature. 




THE INDIAN SOMNAMBULE. 

bt jomr a. HntitrD. 

u * Books— dreamt, are each a world.'— So aays Words- 
worth: and they are so, my dear Horatio!" said I, 
repeating the words of the bard of Rydal Mount, with 
peculiar emphasis. 

" I am not quite Bare," said Horatio, " that I under- 
stand the proposition; there is some mysticism, I 
apprehend, in asserting that either is ' a world :' but, 
howerer this may be, books and dreams are, I confess, 
sometimes alike. Some books are filled with dreams ; 
—a few, of the better sort, contain facts." 

" Facts r ejaculated I, involuntarily ; " facts ! How 
frequently have I dreamed over such volumes. Not a 
fact but suggests a principle — and that once suggested, 
what a family of fret* rush to its banner, and claim it 
as their common standard ! My mind always gets in 
this manner so crowded, that I can never turn over a 
page of your book of frets. A single statement sets me 
dreaming for an hour." 

" Tour day dreams," said Horatio, " may perhaps 
serve to explain your night dreams. The chain of your 
reverie, however long, is composed of links supplied by 
memory. Experience is the basis of dreaming, as well 
as of philosophy/' 

" Yet," said I, smiling, " there are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in your 
philosophy." 

"My philosophy!" exclaimed Horatio; "why that 
undue emphasis? Is there a philosophy of which ex- 
perience is not the basis r 

" 0, yes," I rejoined ; " read Madame de Start's book on 
Germany, or any otherpopular manual of German systems, 
and you will find that there yet now exist, as of old, 
both a Platonic and Aristotelian side to philosophy. 
But you, I remember, study science, and, therefore, your 
views are necessarily one-sided. — Nay, don't speak ; for 
I have a story to tell you—a fact, far stranger than 
fiction, yet true, 1 can assure you. It goes' to show that 
dreaming is, sometimes, at least, independent of previous 
knowledge. 

" The wonderful event of which I am about to speak 
happened in the East Indies, and was the subject of a 
judicial inquiry. I have the account in the handwriting 
of a gentleman officially engaged in it. I have no doubt 
that he would readily consent to my giving publicity to 
it ; though I know not where now to find him — nor, 
indeed, whether he be living. 

" The Hindus, I mnst tell you, have a custom of 

frtacing such of their children as they design for re- 
igious duties under the tuition of a Guru, whose ascetic 
habits generally beget in the popular mind a reputation 
for sanctity. To such a professor of piety, named Gwin- 
dah, inhabiting a certain cell, near the great temple of 
Mahades, a coppersmith, who resided in a small village 
in the Deccau, brought his only child — a boy, of twelve 
years of age. The recluse, without reluctance, under- 
took to instruct the youth in the mysteries of the 
Hindu religion. Thenceforth, accordingly, it was the 
daily custom of Buckshoo— such was the name of the 
lad— to visit the Guru's cell. Mid-day and evening he 
returned home for his meals and rest Great was the 
joy of his parents, but greatest was that of his mother. 
" But the joy of the mother, alas ! was not unmingled 
with pride and vanity. These she ostentatiously dis- 
played, not only in the cleanliness with which she sent 
the lad Buckshoo to hi* daily task, but in the ornaments 
with which she decorated his person. The boy repaid 
her affectionate anxiety by his assiduous attention to 
the teaching of the ascetic. To reward him again in 
return, she besought his father for a pair of golden 
bangles (solid rings for the wrists), and to her request, 



in a fatal moment, the opulent coppersmith consented. 
Earlier to his preceptor's cell than wont the youth went, 
rejoicing in his new acquisitions. He never returned. 

" What had become of the much cherished — mnch 
adorned— and now much lamented boy? The Guru 
declared that, at the usual hour, his pupil had quitted 
his cell — and the Patail, (chief officer of the village,) 
having reported the affair to the Collector, in consequence 
of which full inquiry was made, received for answer, 
that no traces of his fate after many weeks had been 
discovered." 

" O, I see it all," said Horatio ; " it is a case similar 
to Corder and Maria Martin. The mother's thoughts 
were haunted night and day with the thought of her 
lost boy, and consequently she dreamed of him, and in 
her dream some mental suggestion, due to the association 
of ideas, led to the discovery of his murder." 

" Ah ! " I replied, " your interruption, Horatio, is 
amusing — but does not exactly anticipate the ultimate 
issues of this extraordinary occurrence. 

" The village had almost forgotten the circumstance — 
the parents had consoled themselves as well as they 
might, and sought a remedy for their loss and sorrow 
in pious resignation. In the course of time two 
strangers came to, and sojourned for a while in, the 
village— a man and his wife. Neither of the parties 
seemed very amiable — the former proved himself a 
brute, for on one occasion of a dispute between them, 
he beat his wife unmercifully. Alarmed for her life, 
and escaping from his severe chastisement, she threw 
herself upon her bed, and soon, it appears, found refuge 
from her grief and pain in sleep. O blessed Sleep I 
what a friend art thou to the distressed;- only Death, 
whom thou picturest so well, a better I— But to proceed. 

"The dastardly husband had fled, and the indignant 
neighbours were assembled around the couch of the 
wronged, the oppressed, — the sleeping. Anon, they 
were both terrified and astonished, for the poor sleeping 
woman sat upright in her bed, and raved ;— and, still 
more marvellous, her ravings concerned Buckshoo, the 
lost son of the coppersmith. 

" Instantly they sent for the Patail of the village. 
He soon came ; and to his questions it was found that 
the woman, though still in deep sleep, readily answered, 
' Buckshoo, the coppersmith's son,' paid she ' was 
murdered by the Guru, Gwindah. For the bangles of 
gold he had cut off the boy's arms at the wrists. The 
bangles he had sold for seventy rupees, and taken the 
money to an oilman's wife, who had hidden it under a 
mat in an inner room.' Having sai d this, to the still 
greater surprise and consternation of the witnesses, the 
sleeping woman undertook to show them the way to the 
oilman's house, and point out the spot whsre the money 
was concealed. All present consented. She then arose, 
and walked, with her finger pointed in the direction in 
which she was to go, followed by more than twenty 
persons, through the village. 

" At length she entered the house of an oilman, and 
pointed to the door of the inner chamber, which, by 
order of the Patail, was opened. There, under the mat, 
were hidden the seventy rupees, which, as the oilman's 
wife confessed, were brought by Gwindah Guru, and there 
by him deposited. 

" It was now that the Patail perceived that the sleeping 
woman was in a sort of trance, from which he began to 
fear that she might soon awaken. Anxious to as- 
certain what had become of the poor boy, he lost no 
time in inquiring of the somnambule, what the Guru 
had done with the body of the youth 1 ' H e threw it/ 
she replied, ' into the large well on the road side, three 
miles distant.' Having said this, Bhe again led the 
way, on her return home ; when arrived there, she went 
again to bed, and slept till morning." 

Again, Horatio interrupts the narrative. " On her 
awaking next day, of course, a full explanation ensued. 



She knew all the parties and the circumstances, and had 
babbled in her sleep what in her waking state she was 
well acquainted with, bat, for obvious motives, was 
instructed to be silent upon." 

" No, my dear Horatio ! " was my rejoinder. " The 
informant on whose testimony I rely was engaged on 
the trial that consequently took place. It seems that 
when repeatedly questioned on the morrow, the poor 
woman only replied, 'Mullah Taowk n'hue' — ( I 
have no knowledge.) She was informed that she 
had pointed out the oilman's house — the place of con- 
cealment—the mat— the money. To all this, however, 
she responded, 'Did IV— with a look of ignorant 
wonder. The well, of course, was searched. The body 
of the poor lad, Buckshoo, was found — mutilated in the 
manner described— the hands cut off, and the golden 
ornaments removed. The Guru pleaded not guilty, but 
refused all further explanation. 

" The Patail had omitted to inquire of the poor 
woman during her trance, to whom the Guru had sold 
the bangles. He now endeavoured to supply this 
material omission in the evidence by putting questions 
to her on the subject in her waking state. In vain. 
The oracle was dumb. The illumination by which she 
had been informed had now * faded into the light of 
common day/ Other evidence was sought, but all 
endeavours were fruitless. There was little moral doubt 
of the Guru's guilt ; but full legal proof was wanting. 
The Guru was tried ; but acquitted. The chief com- 
missioner of theDeccan,to whom the case was ultimately 
referred, decided that the life of a Guru was 'not to be 
taken on the unsupported testimony of a Dream/ " 

" In my opinion/' said Horatio, " a very just decision. 
For my part I do not believe in such stories." 

" The proof of this one is contained in the official 
documents in the hands of the chief commissioner. 
The examination of the witnesses on the trial was 
taken in the Maharatta language, and translated for his 



JUST INSTINCT AND BRUTE REASON. 1 

. BT A XAKCHXSTEB OPUUTIVZ. 

Rxnr Hawk, on that old elm-bough gravely sitting, 
Tearing that singing-bird with desperate Bkill, 

Great Nature says that what thou dost is fitting — 
Through instinct, and for hunger, thou dost kill. 

Bend thou the yet warm flesh, 'tis thy vocation ; 

Mind thou hast none — nor dost thou torture mind : 
Nay, thou, no doubt, art gentle in thy station, 

And, when thou killest, art most promptly kind. 

On other tribes the lightning of thy pinion 
Flashing descends—nor always on the weak : 

In other Hawks, the mates of thy dominion, 
Thou dost not flesh thy talons and thy beak. 

O, natural Hawk, our lords of wheels and spindles 
Gorge as it grows the liver of their kind : 

Once in their clutch, both mind and body dwindles — 
For Gain to Mercy is both deaf and blind. 

O, instinct there is none — nor show of reason, 
But outrage gross on God and Nature's plan, 

With rarest gifts in blasphemy and treason. 
That Man, the souled, should piecemeal murder Man. 



fl) Our Operative is severe, bnt perhaps his sufferings are, 
and for misery we must make ample allowance. At all events, 
he it a poet t and poets " learn in suffering." — Eds. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILLIAM B. CARPEffTXB, *.©. F.JLS. 

II. — DxpMHDHjrca or Lira on Hsac 

Thb absolute necessity of Heat, as a condition on 
which the activity of every living being is dependent, 
appears to have been recognized in the earliest ages of 
Man's history ; for we find the notion of an Elementary 
Fire— the soul of the world, the formative and conserva- 
tive Power of all nature—constituting a fundamental 
tenet in the most ancient religious and philosophical 
creeds of Egypt and India ; whence it was transmitted 
to the learned of Greece and Rome, who embodied it in 
their systems of divinity, and taught it in their acade- 
mies of wisdom. The Sun, the centre of the genial 
warmth that enlivens our earth (and naturally supposed 
by the ancients to be the only such centre), was wor- 
shipped by almost every nation of antiquity as the 
immediate source of the life and energy of the whole 
universe ; and the fable of Prometheus, who is said by 
the poets to have vivified his clay statues by fire stolen 
from the Sun's chariot, is evidently a mythical repre- 
sentation of the popular ideas respecting the life-giving 
powers of our great luminary. By the celebrated ancient 
physician, Hippocrates, it was maintained that Ele- 
mentary Fire is the cause of the perpetual motion 
throughout the universe ; that it resides in all matter, 
producing an endless variety of- effects, according to 
fixed and definite laws ; and that, when united with 
organized bodies, it constitutes their animating prin- 
ciple. The Parsees of the present day, among whom 
the ancient doctrines of Zoroaster (born 589 njc.) are 
still held, adore the Sun as the agent by which, the 
Good Spirit of the Universe sheds his Divine influence 
over the whole, and perpetuates the works of his 
creation; and when they perform their devotions in 
their temples, they turn towards the sacred fire which 
burns upon the altar. In much of our ordinary lan- 
guage, the idea of the dependence of Life upon Heat is 
embodied; thus "vital spark," "lamp of life," " fire of 
genius," are expressions in which literal truth and 
poetic imagery are remarkably combined. As this is 
one of the few cases of the conformity of popular and 
traditionary belief with the results of accurate scientific 
investigation, it might seem unnecessary to dwell at 
any length upon the subject But there is a vagueness 
about the notions current respecting it, which needs to 
be removed ; and it will be found of great importance to 
our subsequent inquiries, that the ideas entertained 
with regard to the dependence of Life upon Heat should 
be of the most definite character. 

In order to acquire these most readily, we cannot do 
better than turn our attention for a moment to the con- 
dition of a factory, whose moving power is supplied by 
a Steam-Engine. The varied and complicated opera- 
tions which were going on in full activity in its various 
apartments, are all brought to a stand so soon as the 
expiring heat of the furnace beneath the boiler can no 
longer generate the steam, whose expansive force is the 
prime mover of all. The myriads of whirling spindles, 
the noisy power-looms, the flying lathes, the thundering 
hammers, the steadily-traversing planing-tables, — all 
the wonderful instruments whose combined action 
makes up what we may call the Life of the whole con- 
cern, — become as motionless and inert as when they 
were first erected within its walls. But let us suppose 
that after an interval of repose we find everything so 
prepared, that, by the simple application of a lighted 
match, the fire should burn and the water should be 
made to boil ; the rising steam slowly lifts the huge 
piston through the length of the cylinder; the vaot 
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beam tarns upon its massive supports, and the gigantic 
fly-wheel makes an effort to turn. After a laborious 
heave, the valves are reversed, the piston slowly des- 
cends, the wheel completes its revolution, and the 
whole machine then comes into regular action. The 
valves commence their unassisted play; the piston per- 
forms its measured ascent and descent with, a son of 
majestic dignity i the ponderous beam oscillating over- 
head communicates its motion to the enormous wheel of 
solid iron, which when at rest seemed immoveable; and 
power is transferred and distributed by the revolving 
shaft to the various machines connected with it The 
myriad spindles fly round with their noisy whirr, 
spinning miles of thread in each minute of their revolu- 
tion ; the loud clacking of the power-looms announces 
that they too are again at work in converting the yarn 
into woven fabrics, whose amount might be reckoned 
by the acre, after a single day's production ; whilst the 
clang of the hammers, the shriller sounds of the whirling 
lathes, and the harsh grating of the steel plane which 
is smoothing a piece of iron as if it were a wooden 
board, make it known that the repairing processes, by 
which the machinery itself is kept in working order, 
are in renewed operation, to make good the effects of 
the continual wear to which it is subjected. 

Now, if we should happen to meet, during a winter 
walk, with a snake, a lizard, or a toad, reduced to a state 
of torpidity by the frost, we have an almost exact pa- 
rallel with the state of the factory brought to rest for 
want of fuel. Every one of the numerous changes, 
which together make up its life, is at a complete Btand. 
The heart has ceased to beat; the blood no longer 
moves through the countless channels which convey it 
into every texture of the body ; the play of the lungs 
is suspended ; all consciousness is lost; no movement 
of any kind indicates the feeblest animation. But the 
creature is not dead. All the complex mechanism of its 
fabric is in perfect working-order, and needs but the 
stimulus of Heat to set it in action. Bring the body 
into an atmosphere of moderate warmth, and in no 
long time it will show signs of life and activity. The 
heart begins to pulsate; the blood to circulate; the 
lungs to take in and breathe out air; the brain to 
receive sensations ; the muscles to execute motions ; and 
the whole interior of the fabric, if we could scrutinize 
every part of its substance, would be found to be in a 
condition of incessant activity. This activity can be 
no more estimated by what we see with our eyes alone, 
than the operations of a factory can be understood by 
standing on its outside, — looking at the occasional 
opening of the doors to admit coal, iron, or cotton, or 
to allow the egress of bales of calico or hanks of yarn, 
— and watching the smoke as it issues from the chimney. 
These are only the indications of what is going on 
within ; and the varied changes which the materials 
undergo before we see them again under other forms, 
can only be understood by tracing them step by step as 
they are transferred from one machine to another, and 
by studying each part of the process to which they are 
subjected. This it will be our object to do hereafter, in 
regard to the operations of the living body ; at present 
we shall pursue the inquiry into the dependence of all 
these operations upon Heat ; with the view of showing 
that it is one of the most comprehensive of all those 
Laws of Life which it is the business of the Physiologist 
to ascertain ; and that although Man and the higher 
animals might seem to be in some degree excepted from 
its influence (being able to maintain themselves in the 
widest extremes of climate), the activity of their mental 
and bodily functions is even more closely connected 
with its agency than it is among those lower tribes, 
whose dependence upon Heat seems to be more im- 
mediate. 

. tt is necessary to make a distinction at the outset 
between those living beings which are able to produce 



heat within themselves, thus making up for the defi- 
ciency of external warmth,— and those which have no 
such power, the internal heat of their bodies varying 
with that of the air or water in which they live, lhe 
former group includes a comparatively small number of 
Animals,-- namely Man and other Mammalia (or animals 
which suckle their young), together with Birds ; these are 
called warm-blooded. To the latter belong the entire 
remainder of the Animal kingdom, which are termed 
cold-blooded ; and the whole of the Vegetable. To all 
the general law is applicable, that the actions qf Life are 
just as much dependent upon a certain amount of Beat, 
as are the operations qfa Factory which is worked by a 
Steam-engine. And just as different liquids boil at differ- 
ent temperatures (oil and mercury requiring a greater 
heat than water, whilst spirit of wine and ether rise in 
vapour with much less), so do we find that different Plants 
and Animals flourish beet in different degrees of warmth. 
But the vital activity of Plants * and cold-blooded 
Animals is entirely dependent upon the temperature 
of the air or water which they inhabit; whilst that of 
warm-blooded Animals is in great degree independent 
of it, the requisite warmth being generated by certain 
changes in the interior of their own bodies. 

The influence of Heat upon Vital Activity is attested 
on a large scale by the striking contrast between the 
dreary barrenness of Polar regions, and the luxuriant 
richness of Tropical countries, where almost every spot 
teems with animal and vegetable life. We need not be- 
come travellers, however, to see the evidence of this 
fact ; for the alternation of winter and summer in Tem- 
perate climates brings under our own view (though in a 
somewhat modified degree) the opposite conditions of 
these two extreme cases. The effect of the withdrawal 
of Heat is most obvious in the Vegetable kingdom ; since 
we have constantly before us during winter the re- 
semblance of actual death, in the leafless branches 
which a few weeks before were covered with luxuriant 
verdure. And if we could inspect the condition of the 
interior of the structure, we Bhould find the whole of its 
wonderful apparatus in a state of complete inactivity, 
whenever the temperature of the air falls to near the 
freezing point. But with every slight return of warmth, 
such as usually intervenes between successive frosts, 
there is a slight renewal of activity. This is not at 
once manifested by any outward Bign; but it is found, 
by examination of the leaf-buds from time to time, that 
they thus undergo a gradual preparation during the 
winter season, so as to be ready to start into full de- 
velopment with the returning steady warmth of spring. 
And if we observe what is going on in the interior of 
the stem and branches, we find that with every bright 
warm day of winter there is an upward motion of the 
sap, which affords the requisite materials for the growth 
that is taking place at their extremities. 

It is not only by the course of the natural order of the 
Seasons, that the influence of Heat upon Vegetable life is 
made apparent ; for experimental illustrations of it are 
daily in progress. The Gardener, by artificial warmth, 
is not only enabled to rear with success the plants of 
tropical climates, whose constitution would not bear ex- 
posure to the chilling influence of our winter ; but he 
can also in some degree invert the order of the seasons, 
and produce both blossom and fruit from the plants of 
our own country, when all around seems dead. Perhaps 
the most remarkable example of the effect of this agent 
is shown, when a branch of a vine or some other tree 
standing in the open air is trained into a hot-house 
during the winter. The buds expand and begin to 
open, and gradually the leaves are put forth and perform 
all their operations with due activity; whilst the stem 
and branches without, encrusted with snow and ice, are 
in a state of death-like torpidity. 

As Plants are thus wholly dependent npon the tem- 
perature of the air for the supply of Heat necessary tor 
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their growth, many regions most hare been devoid of 
Vegetable life altogether, if there were not a remarkable 
adaptation in the wants of the different species to the 
various degrees of temperature of the habitations pre- 
pared for them. Thus we see the plants of the Cactus 
( Prickl v-pear) and Euphorbia (Spurge) tribes attaching 
themselves to the surface of the most arid rocks in tro- 
pical regions, luxuriating as it would seem in the full 
1 glare of the vertical sun, and laying up in their succu- 
| lent tissues a store of moisture from the periodical rains, 
' of which even a long-continued drought is not sufficient 
. to deprive them. The Orchideous tribe, whose greatest 
! development occurs in the same zone, find the [most 
t congenial habitation in the depths of the tangled forests ; 
where, with scarcely an inferior amount of heat, they 
have the advantage of a moister atmosphere, caused by 
the exhalations of the trees on which they cling. The 
majestic Tree-Fern, again, reaches its full development 
in the smaller islands of the tropical ocean ; where, with 
a moist atmosphere, it can secure a greater equality of 
temperature than is to be met with in the interior of the 
vast continents of the^ torrid zone. None of these plants 
will grow elsewhere, unless the conditions they require 
as regards heat and moisture are afforded to them with 
the greatest exactness. On the other hand, there are some 
forms of Vegetation which seem to luxuriate in degrees 
of cold that are fatal to most others. Thus the humble 
Lichen, which serves as the winter food of the Rein- 
deer, and thus indirectly becomes the means of support- 
ing myriads of Human families during that long and 
dreary season, spreads itself over the ground when 
thickly covered with snow ; and extensive tracts of 
polar ice are occasionally seen to be coloured with a thin 
film of a bright red hue, known as " red snow/' which 
is shown by microscopic examination to consist of one 
of the humblest species of Plants, endowed with the 
power not merely of growth but of rapid multiplication 
under circumstances that would most effectually check 
almost every other action of Vegetable Life. This dif- 
ference in the temperature, which is congenial to different 
species of Plants, is seen not merely when we pass 
in imagination from the Equator to the •Pole, bat may 
be observed also among the commonest native plants of 
our own country ; thus the Chickweed and Groundsel are 
well known to grow at a temperature a little above the 
freezing point, whilst the Nettles, Mallows, and other 
weeds around them remain torpid. 

The influence of external heat and cold upon that 
large portion of the Animal kingdom in which there 
is no internal heat-producing power, is quite as de- 
cided ; but, from various causes, it does not force itself 
so much upon our attention. We have not constantly 
before us in winter their apparently inanimate forms, 
reminding us of their past activity, and calling us to 
witness their death-like torpor. But if we could follow 
the Tortoises and Lizards, the Snakes and Toads, 
the Frogs and Newts, the Insects and Spiders, the 
Snails and Slugs, the Worms and Leeches, to their 
winter retreats, we should find them all in a state of 
inactivity corresponding to that of the leafless trunk. 
It is not merely that they are insensible and have lost 
their power of motion, as in profound sleep ; for all the 
actions of growth are completely checked ; and there 
seems to be no limit to the period during which they 
may be thus suspended. Thus a celebrated Italian 
physiologist, SpaUanzani, kept frogs, salamanders, 
and snakes, for three years and a half in an ice-house ; 
during which time they remained in a state of perfect 
torpidity ; and yet they were immediately reanimated 
by exposure to a warm atmosphere. The aquatic tribes 
are seldom reduced to the same inactivity, since the whole 
mass of the water in which they dwell is rarely frozen, 
and they are for the most part adapted to sustain life 
in a temperature but little above the freezing-point, so 
long as the liquid is nncongealed around them. But 



Fishes have been sometimes fbnnd completely enclosed in 
ice, and as hard as the solid mass around them ; yet on 
being gradually thawed, they have resumed their 
activity, and shown themselves to be not at all the 
worse for their imprisonment. There are many other 
less-known inhabitants of the waters of our pools, lakes, 
rivers, and seas, of which the same may be said. 

The influence of Cold and Heat upon the develop- 
ment of Insects has been fully substantiated by nu- 
merous experiments. Many insects do not lay their 
eggs until the autumn, when the activity of vegeta- 
tion has nearly ceased; and these eggs remain un- 
developed during the entire winter, until the warmth 
of the returning spring arouses into life the vegetation 
on which the caterpillars are to be supported ; yet, at 
any period of the winter, the eggs may be hatched, 
and the larva? (caterpillars or maggots) made to come 
forth fully formed, by the agency, of artificial heat. The 
time required for the change of the larvss into the 
perfect insect, too, varies according to the temperature 
of the air ; thus the celebrated French Entomologist, 
Beaumur, found that the metamorphosis of a Butter- 
fly, which would not have naturally come forth until 
Hay, might be caused to take place in the depth of 
winter, by the agency of artificial heat continued for a 
fortnight ; whilst on the other hand, the change might 
be delayed for a whole year beyond the usual tune, by 
the prolonged influence of a cold atmosphere. — The 
dependence of the development of the Chick within 
the Birds egg, upon a supply of warmth afforded to 
it, either by the body of its parent or by some ar- 
tificial means, is well known. If this supply be sus- 
pended for a short time, and the egg be merely cooled 
down to the ordinary temperature of the air, all the 
processes which are concerned in the manufacture ( if 
we may so speak) of the various parts of the fabric are 
as completely checked as they are in the eggs of insects, 
etc, when exposed to a much severer cold ; and a very 
short continuance of this chilling influence is sufficient 
to destroy the vitality of the contained embryo ; so that 
its activity does not return with a renewal of the warmth. 
This is an illustration of the general fret, that the life of 
the higher animals is more closely dependent upon an 
uninterrupted supply of a considerable degree of heat, 
than is that of the lower; although they are more 
independent of external temperature, being able to 
generate heat within their own bodies. There are some 
curious features in the instinct of Birds, which show 
how they are directed to afford to their eggs the warmth 
of their own bodies, only when that of the sun and air 
arc not enough. The Ostrich has been observed not to 
sit upon its eggs by day, unless the sen is obscured and 
the air is cool ; and even in the warm nights beneath 
the Equator, the parent is enabled to leave them to be 
developed by the heat of the sand in which they are 
buried : but in the cooler parts of the regions which this 
bird inhabits, it builds a more regular nest, and aits 
upon its eggs more constantly. A Fly-catcher, which 
built its nest in a hot-house in this country during 
several successive years, was observed to quit its eggs 
when the temperature of the air was high, and to resume 
its place when the warmth of the air was no longer suffi- 
cient to de velope them. And the Tallegalla, a curious bird 
of New Holland, is directed by its remarkable instinct, 
not to sit upon its eggs, but to construct a sort of hot- 
bed of decaying vegetable matter, which shall afford 
warmth enough to bring them to maturity. 

These facta will show the universal operation of Heat 
on the living fabric; and are sufficient to justify the 
comparison with which we started. In the succeed- 
ing paper, the peculiar condition of Man and the 
warm-blooded animals will be explained; and some 
important practical truths will be deduced from the 

satisfactory acquaintance with it, which has * 

recently attained. 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT— MARCH. 



BT WILLIAM HOWITT. 



Spmnro If oome t She may, perhaps, be at first mis- 
taken for Winter. She may not at once have taken 
off her travelling garb and rough wrappings, but here 
she is. As she begins to throw off one dark and shaggy 
habiliment after another, we see not our old-fashioned 
friend Winter, with his hardy, wrinkled face, and his keen 
eye, full of cutting jokes, and those horny hands that, 
in his mere playfulness, nipped us mercilessly by the 
ear, and often by the nose ; but we descry the graceful 
form of the gentle and gracious Spring. We feel the 
thrill of her presence, knowing all the beauty and the 
love that she brings with her. 

Spring is come ! It is March ; rough, yet pleasant, 
vigorous and piping March. It is the month of life, of 
strength, and hope. We shall soon hear his voice, and 
" the sound of his going in the tops of the trees." His 
gales will come rushing and sounding over forest and lea, 
and shake the old trees about our houses with a merry 
strength ; oh ! how different to the solemn fitfulness 
of Autumn, or the wild wrath of Winter; and we 
shall lie in our beds at midnight — and shall we not! 
— pray for safety to the thousands of our fellow men 
at sea. 

People are all eager to be at work in their gardens. The 
earth turns up fresh and mellow, and there is a beauty 
in its very blackness that charms the eve. Flowers are 
fast springing in the borders, generally of a delicate 
and poetic beauty, as the Alpine violet, the dogtooth 
violet, daffodils, hyacinths, squills and saxifrages : the 
snowdrop still lifts its graceful head, and the taller 
snow-flake comes forth. Almond trees blossom, a brilliant 
spectacle while the trees are yet leafless. The tacamahac 
shows its long catkins; the mezereon exhibits its clus- 
tered blossoms, and the first red China rose unfolds itself 
to the fresh air. 

In the woods and on warm banks how delightful it is 
to see green things vigorously bursting through the 
mould, and sweet flowers nodding to us as old friends. 
Coltsfoot and cardamine embellish old fallows and green 
moist meadows ; the Star of Bethlehem gleams in woods 
and shady places ; the celandine and kingcup glow in 
all their golden lustre, the daisy once more greets us, 
and the crocus spreads like a purple flood over those 
meadows which it has beautified for ages. Such are 
those near Nottingham. But above all the favourites 
of the field the violet, white or purple, now diffuses its 



sweetness nnder our hedges and along the banks which 
we have known from our boyhood. And how many 
scenes of that happy childhood does the first sight of 
them recall ! How the mind flies back to spots which 
we may, perhaps, never again visit, and where they who 
made so much of the delight of those years have long 
ceased to exist t 

Still to the very last, spite of sorrow and care, and 
desolating memories, spring and the first violets bring 
their poetry with them all the world over. With what 
eagerness, as of children, do the Germans set forth, In 
groups or alone, to hunt for the first March violets ; 
through woods and vineyards, overhanging far-stretching 
scenes, do they go, knowing of old where the purple 
stranger first appears ; but the boys have been as surely 
before them, and meet them with their little odorous 
bouquets at all turns and corners. 

Well ! a thousand welcomes to Spring, though she 
cannot bring back with all her flowers the flower of our 
youth ; though she cannot, with all her poetry, bring 
back the poetry of early love; though she cannot 
repaint the rose on cheeks that are pillowed beneath 
the yew ; or enable us to offer the first-gathered violets 
to the dear souls who are in Heaven. Yet she brings 
joy to the earth still. The bees are once more out ; the 
hare runs, forgetting her fears, across the verdant fields ; 
the harmless snake comes forth, and basks on the prim- 
rose bank. All nature is full of motion. The fowls of 
the farm-yard lay; the pheasants crow in the copse; 
the ringdove coos ; the linnet and the goldfinch sing ; 
and man is busy at fence and drain; is ploughing 
and sowing, and pruning and planting, while he talks 
of the good years gone, and hopes for more. Spring 
stirs everything with her influence ; — the depths of the 
soil, and the depths of the heart; and makes us, more 
than all other seasons, in love with life, and full of 
longings after those that are dear to us in time and 
eternity. It is then that we are most sad, yet happy ; 
most tearful and prayerful; most haunted by memory, 
and discursive in hope. We live more lovingly, in 
the past, the present, and the future. There is a 
spring in the spirit as in nature : and the soul puts 
forth all its buds of anticipation, its most delicate 
blossoms of affection; and every leaf of a higher or 
tenderer consciousness in our nature unfolds itself, and 
we find that— God and Heaven are not far off t 
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Itorarg Notices. 

The Battle of Nibley Green. From the MSS. of a 
Templar ; *ritih a Preface, Notes, and other Poems. 
By J. BL Kinqton. London : Henry Colburn. 

According to the often repeated fiction of poets and 
romanciata, the author tells us that in his chambers in 
the Temple 

Searching ancient records lately, 

In a dusty nook he found 
An old volume tall and stately, 

Ifon-elasped and parchment- bound ; 

and that this said volume, written in Law French, con- 
tained in part the legend of the Battle of Nibley Green, 
which he, not having a great deal to do in his profes- 
sion, put into a modern dress, and has here presented 
to the reader. Be it so ; wonderful things are some- 
times discovered in those same old chambers about the 
Temple, not the least wonderful being that of the 
genuine poet By a subtle alchymy the rarest spirit 
of poetry is extracted from the dryest study of the law ; 
and beneath the gown and wig is shrouded the poet 
with his divine insight into inward and outward things ; 
his large capacity of love and sympathy ; his sense of 
the beautiful and the true ; his brotherhood with man, 
and his communion with the spirit of God in all its 
revelations. 

To say nothing of Scott, we need only mention Barry 
Cornwall, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, and that good lawyer 
in Chancery-lane, who bears the assumed name of 
Nicholas Thirning Moile, whose State Trials contain 
some of the most magnificent poetry of the age, and of 
whose so-called drama of Cicero we spoke in our 
last number. To this already-established list of 
lawyer-poets, we must now add a new name, that of 
J. B. Kington, who, independently of this legend of 
the battle, gives ns other poems of so exquisite a cha- 
racter, as at once to establish his reputation as a poet. 

To make the principal poem intelligible to our 
readers, we must give an idea of its subject. A long 
and desperate feud, about the possession of certain 
manors, existed between the kindred families of Berk- 
ley and De Lisle, which feud met with a temporary and 
bloody satisfaction in the Battle of Nibley Green, on 
the 20th of March, 1470. Local historians, says the 
author, have called this encounter the English Chevy 
Chase; and not without reason — the two earls con- 
cerned in it were Thomas Lord Viscount Lisle, the son 
of Shakspere's "young John Talbot," and William 
Lord Berkley. After many provocations on both sides, 
the young Viscount de Lisle, whom the poet calU 
Walter instead of Thomas (indeed he changes all the 
Christian names, for a reason which seems to us inade- 
quate), at length writes an insulting letter, containing 
a challenge to his adversary to meet him, that they two 
might fight out their quarrel. The challenge is ac- 
cepted ; the place of meeting being Nibley Green. The 
young Lord de Lisle, who seems to have been less wily 
than his adversary, goes forth with fifteen score men, 
whilst the other had a thousand, among whom were 
the mayor of Bristol, whose daughter, according to the 
poem, he bad married, armed citizens of the town, and 
turbulent commoners out of the Forest of Dean. Lord de 
Lisle is cruelly slain, not by the hand of his noble 
adversary, but by that of one Black Will, a rude forester, 
by whom also his body is mangled. After this, Lord 
Berkley, not yet sufficiently appeased, rode forward with 
his armed and ruthless party to the Manor House of 
the De Lisles at Wootten, which they despoiled, driving 
thence the widowed viscountess with fire and sword. 
This flight occasioned the premature birth of a male 
child, and thus the title itself became extinct in the 



direct line. The widowed lady, after this, appealed to 
King Edward IV. ; a warrant was issued against Lord 
Berkley and his lawless followers ; and it is with this 
part of the story that the poem deals. 

There is something extremely Chaucer-like in the 
strong, graphic descriptions of life and character, with 
which the poem abounds. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing — the Introduction of Hugh de Glanville, the 
old lawyer, who comes armed with the king's warrant : — 

There stood before the earl, in his vexed mood, 

An old, grave man, erect and unsubdued ; 

His frame large and well-knit ; but pale his look 

With studious thought ; and stooping o'er his book, 

Had rounded him a little in the back ; 

His habit plain, and made of seemly black, 

But cut of richest velvet; for the rest, 

A sealed parchment peeped from his breast. 

Him did Sir Maurice scan with curious eye, 
And read in him the quiet mastery 
Of conscious power ; and knew not how to brook 
The calm, broad brow, and the fixed, placid look, 
Though nought of disrespect lay lurking there. 
At length he cried, " What mummer have we here ? 
What mummer, ere the time of wassail come P 
Speak out, man ! art thou deaf, or drunk, or dumbP 
Thy message, or I strike thee to the earth !" 

The stranger drew the sealed parchment forth, 
And held it to the earl, but held in vain ; 
For looking on it with a huge disdain, 
Sir Maurice said, " I write my knightly word, 
And sign and seal it with my own good sword ; 
Such tricks for girls, and clerks, and shavelings be ; 
Bead it thyself, if it pertain to me I" 

The warrant is read, and the remainder of the poem 
consists in the lawyer's examination of witnesses ; and 
in this the most admirable skill is employed. The 
witnesses are various : the friar of the household, the 
armourer, a young page, the host of the village inn, 
the smith, the jester, Black Will, the forester, Lord de 
Lisle's body squire, and the holy Father Francis, whose 
remarkable dream the night after the battle reminds 
the reader of the grand philosophical spirit of Dante. 
The friar's portrait bears out what we have said of the 
Chaucer-like vein of the writer. 

A portly ruddy man was friar John ; 
In colour and in shape much like to brawn ; 
Huge rolls of fat, piled up in many a crease, 
Proclaimed of Satanas,— a Hart of grease ! 
That snored away the hours of witch and ghost, 

With all their wasting enres and fears attending, 
And with a ready unction blessed the roast; 

Daftly, upon his trencher, blending 
The luscious underdone with the rich brown, 
And with great gulps of wine wasliing the morsels down. 
He was a preaching friar, that heathenish sport, 
To the rude people of the common sort, 
With tricks fike jugarler at a village wake, 
In ribald tales, and long quaint words did make; 
A man who chaffered, by the tale, in creeds, 
With endless repetitions on his beads ; 
And would, if time pressed on his matter, then 
Crowd fourscore aves into one amen I 
And on the women cast a sweltering leer, 
Until they shuddered with disgustful fear ; 
For women have an innate sense of evil, 
Since they bought wisdom of the serpent-devil. 

The jester is an admirable picture. He i3 met by the 
lawyer, whoiB riding in the Forest of Dean. 

He drew his bridle near a clear stream, welling 
From a cleft rock, and listened to the belling 
Of a belated roe, across the lea, 
Who had departed from her company ; 
And, scanning with keen eye the forest track, 
Swung himself slowly drawn from the tired back 
Of his brave steed, leaving the wearied horse 
To graze at will, and mused upon his course. 
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High over head a goshawk soared and swooped ; 
A fox barked in the brake ; a shrill voice whooped 
In the for distance ; and, along the sky, 
An eagle, seeking prey, sailed heavily. 
The eagle sailed into the distant grey ; 
Down plumpt the hawk, and cushioned on his prey ; 
And with a furtive look, the silent fox 
Slunk down the covert, for a noise of cocks 
Burst startling on the ear, clucking and crowing, 
Dogs bayed, oats mewed, pigs squeaked, and then a lowing 
Of kine was heard ; and up the forest glade 
A figure came, in jester's guise arrayed. 
A party-coloured staff his right hand bore ; 
And party-coloured was the dress he wore ; 
The mitre-gules emblazoned on his breast; 
A sprig of holly fastened to the crest 
Of nis cloth-cap, indented at the top ; 
And so he gambolled, with a stepskip, hop, 
Along the sward ; whilst the whole forest rang 
With his strange clamour. Then the jester sang 
In a sweet voice, but with a wayward mood, 
About a hunter, hunting in a wood, 
Upon a yellow-tinted autumn day. 

How beautiful and fresh is this I Nothing indeed 
can surpass the exquisite bits of woodland life and 
scenery with which the whole book abounds. With one 
or two extracts from Father Francis's dream, we must 
conclude, having already exceeded our limits. The 
dream is of the Hall of Blood, in which awful mouths 
bear testimony to the suffering inflicted, and the wrong 
done by crime. Thus : — 

I testify against 
Glory and Conquest: Judge them, oh my God:— 
Glory that builds a monument to fame 
Of human skulls and bones ; and of their flesh 
Hakes reeking sacrifice to his false gods I 
Conquest that reaps the yellow corn with Are, 
Makes the red wine-press run with th' redder wine, 
And for one wolf gives a whole fold to prey ! 
These two did burst upon the innocent sleep 
Of my dear household; dooming life to death, — 
Dishonouring honour, — casting stock and store 
To scrambling rapine, and improvident greed, 
That grasps beyond the measure of his hand. 
And fills his selfish cup, until it runs 
To idle, wilful, wanton, wicked waste. 

Again:— 

I testify against 
State-craft, whieh turns the balance of the scales 
With human hearts and hopes ; which falsifies 
The word that bids us love, and substitutes 
The devilish heathen subtlety which says 
Divide and govern ; hence ruralries unwise, 
Unnatural hates, and groundless jealousies, 
And envious regards in neighbour states; 
Until this huckstering policy, — this pare 
And clip of right for wrong, — this parchment good, — 
This geometric rounding of a point 
Of narrow land,— this barren rock within 
A river's jaws, converts the general good 
To general evil ; breaks the sweet accord 
Of peaceful treaties with the brunt of war; 
Turns golden commerce into steeled strife ; 
The hymns of harvest to death-seeking songs ; 
The pleasant fields to wastes of fierce contention ; 
The running streams to blood ! And therefore, I, 
A quiet citizen, enforced to be 
A soldier of the state, do testify 
That I was stricken down by one, with whom, 
In better days, albeit an alien born, 
I did exchange the labour of my hands 
For the ripe produce of his industry. 

These extracts will suffice to show the power and 
sterling quality of the writer ; we only regret that we 
have not space for even one quotation from the poem 
called Maid Marian, a fragment of the Spirit of Gen- 
tleness ; one of the sweetest things we know. 



The " Christian Witness 1 * examined, on a Defamatory 
Charge of Infidelity against William Lloyd Garrison, 
Esq., President of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
etc London : Aylott and Jones. Pp. 40. 1847. 

One of the ablest and most complete refutations of a 
baseless and wicked slander on one of the best of men that 
ever was written. We rejoice to see Dr. Campbell so 
thoroughly condemned out of his own mouth. William 
Garrison, who in principle is a non-resistant, is styled a 
firebrand because he will not let the American slave- 
driven brand their Blaves with impunity. A moBt con- 
scientious Christian, he is called an infidel, on the same 
principle that Christ himself was declared not fit to 
live — i. e. because he denounced in the most unsparing 
terms — " Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! n — the or- 
thodox time-servers of his day. William Lloyd Garrison 
will need no defender'at the day when defence will be 
of the most consequence ; but the cause of truth and 
freedom needs defence every day, and the author of this 
little work has done good service by it. We trust that 
it will be extensively read, and do not envy Dr. Camp- 
bell's feelings on the perusal of it. 



Simon. By George Sand. Translated by Matilda 
M. Hats, Author of Helen Stanley. London: £. 
Churton. 1847. 

Is this graceful' story, the • second of Miss Hays' 
translations, the English reader will perceive some- 
thing of that nobility of sentiment which he has been 
led to expect in George Sand's writings. Simon, a 
peasant by birth, is possessed of a fine intellect, and 
a truly poetical and sensitive nature. He iB a being 
formed either to be a curse to himself and mankind, or 
a glorious leader and helper on of his fellow men. — But 
if he have ambition and violent passions, he has also 
a tender heart, and faith in the beautiful and the 
true; — and by these he is saved ! — The old mother, 
Jeanne Feline, with her true piety, her poetical fer- 
vour of character, and ber devotion to her son, is one 
of the most beautiful delineations of human nature 
with which we are acquainted. 

As in the Last of the Aldini, and in several others 
of Madame Dudevant's novels, the chief interest of 
the tale consists in a man of the people presuming to 
love a high-born beauty — and what is more inspiring, 
a return of his affection.— The character of Simon, 
however, is as much higher and purer than the charac- 
ter of Lelio, as is the love which he inspires. — Fiamma, 
the descendant of the Falieri, and the adopted 
daughter of the Count of Fougeres, recognises in the 
poor lawyer and peasant-born Simon a truly noble 
human being; and after many trials, both of his heart 
and her own, sacrifices her fortune and unites her fate 
with his. She is one of those strong women, morally, in- 
tellectually, and physically, whom George Sand delights 
so much to paint. Fiamma, Jeanne Feline — to whom 
she would be a worthy daughter-in-law — and the gentle 
Bonne, the daughter of Simon's kind friend and 
patron the Advocate Parquet — form a lovely trio, 
worthy to stand forth in a dream of fair women. 

In this work also there is a deal of delightful land- 
scape painting. The reader hears the hum of bees, and 
the gurgling of mountain brooks; smells wild thyme, 
and a thousand mountain and forest flowers, and reposes 
in the shades of deep woods. — But we refer him to the 
book itself for all these refreshments, and for a thou- 
sand more, as well as for some deep glimpses into that 
strange mystery, the human heart. — If there are certain 
faults in the book, we leave them for him to discover. 
The translation is peculiarly agreeable, and testifies to 
Miss Hays' fitness for her undertaking. 
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FflZoov 7We# /rom the Black Forest, By Bb&troid 
Aubrbach. Translated by Mbta Taylor. London: 
DavidBogue. 

Thesb are the most characteristic and truthful pictures 
of German Tillage life with which we are acquainted. 
They enjoy a high reputation in their own country ; and 
the firet half of the original volume translated by Mrs. 
Taylor, and published by Mr. Cundall, met with the 
reception in this country which it deserved. The trans- 
lator has now completed her work, and the whole pub- 
lished in an elegant form, accompanied by four illustra- 
tions from John Absolon, one of the most simple and 
truthful of our designers, cannot fail of being warmly 
welcomed by the English public 

As a translator, Mrs. Taylor has performed her task 
admirably. Nothing can be more faithfully rendered 
than these tales, which with their slight touch of dialect 
required the hand of a master to do them full justice. 
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SEASONABLE TALE& FOR CHILDREN. 

BY MART HOWITT. 

f Spriko. 
Of the Pantry-door Key being lost, and then found. 

It was very mild and pleasant weather, in the begin- 
ning of January ; the Poet's two children ran about the 
garden with nothing on their heads but their beautiful 
long hair. Up in the pigeon-cote there was a deal of 
discussion going on: Jessy and Crow, one pair of 
pigeons, were talking about having eggs, and a young 
brood ; while Snowdrop and her little husband Cravates 
said it was quite too soon to think of such a thing. These 
pigeons belonged to the poet's children, who fed them 
twice every day, and loved them very dearly. They were 
very handsome pigeons : Jessy was quite a rainbow of 
colours, and he strutted prodigiously; Crow his wife 
was very dark, all purple and green; nobody would 
have taken her for a hen-pigeon, she was so large and 
grand. The other pair, snowdrop and Cravates, were 
very different : she was as white as snow and looked as 
sleek and round as if she had been cut out of marble ; 
her husband, Cravates, was of rich red brown with a white 
ring round his neck which the children called his 
cravat. On the floor of the dovecote lived a pair of 
guinea-pigs, Toby and Jenny. Toby was a quiet old 
fellow that lived very much to himself and never 
troubled his mind about anything; he squeaked a 
little to himself; he always found plenty to eat, and 
that was all he cared for. Jenny, his wife, was a little 
plump, busy, merry guinea-pig that not only looked after 
her own large family but kept up a deal of intercourse with 
the pigeons ; they were on the best terms in the world, 
and now, when there was all this discussion about 
whether the pigeons should begin to lav or not, 
she sided with Jessy and his wife, and told them by 
all means to make a nest, and have a brood, for that it 
was an uncommonly fine season, there would be no more 
cold weather, not a bit ! and even if there were, what 
would it matter ; — fat, well-feathered birds like them 
never felt the cold; for her part she never felt it; she 
had forgotton what cold was. The poet's children, she 
said, never let them want ; it was all nonsense talking 
about want ; for her part she did not believe in the ex- 
istence of such a thing ! it was only a bugbear to 
frighten ignorant pigeons and guinea-pigs with. Jessy 
and Crow said the same; they said they always felt so 



warm about their hearts, and their feathers were so 
thick ; that even after they had eaten their fill there 
was plenty of food, so they would have a brood. 

Cravates and Snowdrop were convinced by what they 
heard, and when Crow's young ones began to peep from 
the egg, Snowdrop had been sitting three days. Jenny, 
the guinea-pig, had seven little ones. It was the 
merriest little region of life that ever was seen. 
Guinea-pigs and pigeons were all as warm and &t as 
possible. The poet's children were as happy as these 
little creatures ; they clapped their hands and screamed 
with delight when they saw the young pigeons come out 
of the shell Snowdrop and Cravates were now full of 
family business, first one sat on the eggs, and then the 
other, and in two weeks they also would have two young 
pigeons. 

There were many changes of weather in January; 
now it was fine and mild, and then it was bitterly cold, 
and froze, and snowed, and thawed, and froze again ; 
the pond was covered with ice, and little boys slided. 
At the commencement of February it grew colder and 
colder every day; the earth was like a hard board, 
nothing could come out of it, and the .little snowdrops 
and hepaticas and winter aconites that had ventured in 
the mild weather to put up their heads, now were quite 
sorry for it, and were so pinched with cold, thev did not 
know what to do. They said one to another now cold 
the bed was, and they wished so mueh that snow would 
fall, and thus give them blankets and coverlets to keep 
them warm ; but no snow came, and every day it froze 
harder and harder. 

The poet's children, like their pigeons, felt very little 
of the cold, for they were well fed, and full of life and 
strength, and had warm woollen clothes on; twice 
every day they went and fed their pigeons and their 

Sinea-pigs. Snowdrop's young ones were ready to be 
tched, and Crow's were growing famously ; but they 
had as yet only greyish down on their little bodies. 
One day they said to their mother that something " bit 
them." u It is only the cold/' she replied ; " silly little 
things !" and she told them to lie closer under her 
feather petticoat, which was lined with down, and so 
they did ; and they felt no more cold, for their mother 
and her feather petticoat were as warm as a little fire. 
Just then, old Jessy, the father, came in; he had been 
taking his morning airing, and it was amazing what a 
deal of cold air seemed to come in with him ; the very 
tips of his feathers seemed frozen ; but he said he was 
as warm as a toast; that he felt nothing of the cold. 
He said he had been up at the rookery ; that they were 
all in a pretty state there; they had begun to build 
some days before, while the weather was mild ; but that 
now everything was at a stand still ; and they were all 
talking of a famine ; they looked very discontented and 
down-hearted, and they said they did not know what 
would be the end of all this ; they could get nothing out 
of the ground, and they could get nothing out of the 
air,— what then was to become of them 1 Jessy said it 
was very unpleasant to hear all this; and he told them 
that, for his part, he believed there was plenty of 
food to be had, if they would only look for it; he had 
often heard their outcries of famine, but he thought it 
was all discontent, and of people's own bringing about. 
The rooks were very angry to hear him talk thus, and 
if he had not flown off he did not know what the conse- 
quences might have been ; he then went into the poet's 
garden, and there were all the foolish flowers that had 
come out too soon, shivering like naked beggars in the 
street, till it was quite unpleasant to see them ; he told 
them, that thev should have stopped at home by their 
warm* fires, and in bed among the blankets, and that if 
they would run themselves into trouble, they must take 
the consequences. The flowers made no reply, for their 
poor mouths were so stiff with cold that they could not 
open them. The next thing he saw were the little birds 
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of the garden ; there were robins, and tom-tits, and red- 
starts, and hundreds of sparrows; they had all puffed 
out their feathers like so many muffs to keep them 
warm, and they looked plump enough, but all they 
talked about was this famine. There was nothing to be 
had, and they thought they must all die ; they looked 
very dismal and dispirited ; they could not even twit- 
ter ; they did nothing but hop about on the hard, stony 
ground, and pick at little bits of dirt, out of which 
nothing came ; or if anything eatable were in it, 
ten to one but three or four of them fell to quarrel- 
ling about it. They told dismal tales about many that 
had died, and said they expected that they too should 
die of want ; they said everything was against them 
this winter; that last summer so little hedge-fruit 
came to maturity, and thus the great store of nature 
was empty ; there were no berries on the pyracantha 
that new up one side of the poet's house this year, 
and that was a great loss; and they did not know 
why, but the poet's children seemed to have for- 
gotten them, they found no crumbs now, as they used 
to do. Oh ! it was very melancholy, and they knew 
that they should all die of want The blackbirds and 
the thrushes that sate on the boughs about, sighed 
out the same melancholy ditty; they said that this 
great frost had locked up the pantry door, and there 
was no chance but of their dying of hunger. 

It troubled Jessy the pigeon to hear all this. He 
felt very uncomfortable, and he wished not to believe 
what !he had heard. He told his wife, and Snowdrop, 
and her husband, and old Jenny the guinea-pig ; and 
just as he had finished, up came,* like two beautiful 
angels, the poet's children, and scattered tares and peas 
for the pigeons, and brought bread and milk and 
green sprouts for the guinea-pigs. There was such 
plenty in this dovecote ; there could be no want out of 
doors— there could be no famine ; — it must be discontent, 
and improvidence, and bad management which brought 
the others into their evil plight. Whilst the pigeons 
were thus settling the question, old Toby, the father 
guinea-pig, who had not yet spoken, asked abruptly, 
" why did they lock the pantry door — we always let ours 
stand open, and therefore we have plenty." They all 
said that Toby had hit the right nail on the head, and 
Jessy said, before long he would go out and ask the same 
question of all the discontented out of doors. 

The frost grew^harder and harder, and one morning 
a heavy yellowish cloud filled the sky, and the white 
feathery snow began to fall; all day and all night it fell. 
The garden was beautiful ; it lay two foot deep on the 
ground, and on the upper surface of every leafless branch 
and bough, and bent the evergreens like heavy plumes. 
Every thing was as silent as death ; not a bird twittered. 
The little snowdrops, and hepaticas, and winter aconites, 
said one to another when the snow began to fall ; *' the 
blessing is come at last ; now we shall go to sleep and 
lie warm and snug till the better days come." They 
closed their eyes, and fell into the sweetest sleep, and the 
soft, delicate snow, like loving hands, heaped up the 
warm covering around them. 

The little birds— robins, and redstarts, and tomtits, 
and the little good-for-nothing sparrows— peeped from 
under the broad leaves of the ivy that thickly covered 
the whole of the poet's house, and did nothing but sigh 
all daylong. " It will be a deep, deep snow," said they; 
" it may perhaps lie four or five weeks ; the pantry-door 
key will be lost in the snow, and how shall we ever get 
the door open again ! " The snow fell thicker and faster, 
and in the afternoon the poet's gardener cut a path 
through the snow from the kitchen door to the dove- 
cote. The old garden blackbird, the bird that had cheered 
the hearts of the poet and his children all last summer, 
sate half-starved in a hole in the sycamore tree, and saw 
the two children, wrapped up in great coats and cloaks 
till only their eyes and the tips of their noses could be 



seen, go from the kitchen-door along the path that had 
been cut in the snow to the dove-house. They carried 
tares and peas in a basket, and soaked bread in a basin ; 
they were going to feed their favourite*, and never 
once thought of all the little hungry stomachs and 
longing eyes that were all around them. 

" The pantry-door is fast locked, and the key is now 
lost ! " was sighed out all that night from under the roof 
and from the crannies of the old walla, and from under the 
ivy leaves, and from the hollows of the sycamore trunk. 
" The pantry-door key is lost, and we shall die of hun- 
ger !" The poor rooks left off building ; the snow lay a 
foot deep in every unfinished nest; the last year's rooks 
asked the old ones if they had ever known the pantry- 
door key lost before. Very few of them ever haa ; they 
had heard their grandfathers talk of such a thing in 
their time, but they did not think it could have been 
as bad as this ! The key of the pantry-door had never 
certainly been quite lost before ; but they hoped it might 
be found. The young rooks were quite disheartened, they 
did not believe that the key ever would be found. They 
were ready to grow desperate ; it was all that the most 
experienced could do to persuade them to patience and 
hope. 

The poet stood at his window and looked out ; the snow 
had lost its first purity ; it had fallen from the tree branches 
and had been shaken out from the evergreens, lest it 
should break them ; it lay like a casing of marble over 
all the earth : it was hard frozen, and glittered in the 
sun like crystal points. It was now a week since it had 
fallen, and there seemed no chance of the frost going. 
The poet saw his children rush from the dove-house with 
their rosy faces and bright eyes : Crow's two young 
pigeons were full feathered ; how they had grown 1 and 
Snowdrop's were like two little balls of down. The 
children were on their way to tell this to their father. 

But before they came he had something to tell them. 
As he stood at his window he had seen the rooks on 
their way through the cold wintry sky to the distant 
meadows. What could the poor rooks find there for 
food ? The thought fell on his heart with a sadness. 
He thought of all the suffering creatures in this bitter 
season, and he wished that he could help and save them all. 
Whilst he was thus thinking, he heard the twittering of 
the little birds in the laurestinas round the window, and 
he saw the old blackbird sitting just above in the arbutus. 
Hunger had made them very tame. He heard their 
mournful twitter, and he understood it— for a poet under- 
stands all languages, especially those which come from 
sorrowful hearts. At that moment his two children 
came in: "Hush," said he, and they trod as softly as 
falling snow; "listen to what the little birds are all 
saying. They say, ' The pantry-door is locked, and the 
key is lost I There is no one to feed us, and we shall 
all die of hanger !' This is what the little birds are 
saying." 

The tears started to the children's eyes, and their 
father continued, "Thus say the little birds; and they 
speak truly; their pantry door is locked, and the key 
is lost ; many of them will die ; they are now like so 
many little skeletons; they have puffed out their 
feathers to keep them warm, but they are starved 
for all that; for the famished have so little warmth 
within them. ' We shall all die of hunger/ say they. 
' Alas ! that the pantry-door should be locked and the 
key lost 1 No one pities us— we shall all die !' 'Bo 
not despair ! ' replies that old blackbird in the arbutus/* 
said the poet, directing with his finger the tearful eyes 
of the children to the bird, — "'do not despair; help 
comes often when we least expect it Bear on patiently 
a little longer,— a little longer bear up, and help will 
come !' " These were the words of the blackbird, which 
the poet told to his children; but scarcely were they 
ended when the blackbird turned its head qnickly and 
then fell, as if dead, from the bough into the snow. 
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Without a word to 'the children, the poet rushed out, 
and the next moment they saw him in the garden be- 
fore the window; all the little birds flew away frightened ; 
and, treading ancle deep in snow, he brought in the 
dead blackbird. 

" Poor, dear blackbird I" said the children, with 
almost breaking hearts, when they saw it in their father's 
hands in the warm room where he brought it. " Poor, 
dear little thing I and it has died of want, and we have 
never fed the birds all this hard time 1" 

" Yes," said their father, " it is a serious thing when 
creatures with appetites find the pantry locked, and the 
key lost. You must think about these things 1" 

" But I think," said he, again Bpeaking, and this time 
more cheerfully, "that this bird is not dead ; I believe it 
is only benumbed, and I think we can revive it." The 
children rushed about like wild creatures, for they had 
such loving hearts. They could find neither a cage nor 
a basket at the moment, but they brought an old last 
year's garden-bonnet, trimmed with blue ribbon ; they 
put some warm flannel in it, laid the bird within it, 
and then tied the bonnet in a handkerchief; their 
father said he would take charge of it for them, in his 
study, and they must go and see if they could not get 
the pantry open for the other poor little birds. 

They could not understand what the birds said as 
well as their father, because they were onlv poet's 
children ; so in the evening when all the birds had had 
a good dinner, he told them what had l>een Baid. They 
had said that the old blackbird was right ; help had 
come when they least expected it; somebody had 
picked the lock or burst the pantry door open, and 
behold every shelf was full of bread ! They wondered 
how it was ; — they were only birds, and so they could 
not tell ; this, however, was certain, there was plenty 
now, where but a minute before, there had been famine. 
It was just as the good blackbird had said. He was a 
prophet and a poet, and yet he who knew all this, and 
had cheered them with hope, was dead t That was a 
sad thing 1 They must confess that he was a great 
poet; they had not thought much of him when he was 
alive ; but they must raise a monument to him now he 
is dead. " But he is not dead," said the children, " he is 
all alive in the magpie's cage, and very happy !" 

" But they do not know it," said the father ; " they think 
him dead, and mourn for him. They thought very 
little of him when he was amongst them, but they will 
honour him now they think him dead." 

The frost still lasted ; and the pantry remained as 
full as ever. Jessy went and told them in the dove- 
house that he knew he was right. It was all a needless 
outcry about the famine ; the birds only wanted to ex- 
cite compassion, that they might induce the pigeons 
, and guinea-pigs to give up their food ; they made them- 
selves look miserable and half famished to get fed 
without working ; that they were as brisk now as larks; 
that he heard a deal said still among the rooks about 
this pantry door key being lost, but after what he had 
seen he put no faith in it. It was a mere pretence. 

At the end of February the frost broke up ; the snow 
melted all at once ; the hard stony ground was like a 
wet sponge. The grass looked green, and the tree Btems 
brim-full of life ; the little snowdrops, and hepaticas, 
and winter aconites looked round them in astonish- 
ment. " Something must have happened," said they one 
to another ; for they were not wide awake yet—" we 
must have been asleep a long time ; come let us get up, 
we feel such life and strength within us ! Hark, that 
must be a thrush. It is spring, as sure as we are alive !" 

The little dear robins and redstarts came hopping 
among the flowers, and they welcomed each the other ; 
and then the flowers understood all about the dreadful 
time that had been since they went to sleep. Many 
bird? were dead; that was a certainty; many a dear 
little bird that had Bung to the flowers last summer 



would never sing to them again I Among those that 
had died, they said, was the grand old poet, the blackbird ; 
he was a wonderful creature ; he suffered dreadfully in 
the famine ; but he tried to cheer all their hearts, and 
foretold the better time, and the opening of the pantry 
door, just before it took place ; but he never saw it 
himself. That was the one sorrow they had to deplore ; 
and they did deplore it sincerely. 

The flowers were very sorry, tears hung in the snow- 
drop's beautiful eyes, for she loved the blackbird. At 
that moment all the little birds flew away, for they 
heard footsteps coming down the garden walk. It waa 
the poet's children, with the great magpie's cage, in 
which was the blackbird. They set it just opposite the 
Bnowdrops and the other flowers, for they said, " he 
shall see how beautiful the garden is the moment he 
gets out of the cage." 

The blackbird sprang from the open door of the cage, 
and flew into a hawthorn tree that grew just by. All 
the little flowers saw him, and could hardly believe 
their eyes. The moment he alighted on the tree he 
carolled forth such a hymn of thankfulness and joy as 
filled the whole garden. The little birds could scarcely 
believe their ears. He was alive and well ! His song 
told everything, and every one interpreted it his own 
way. The poet heard it as he sat in his study ; it told 
him that the spring time — a time of plenty and of 
gladness— was at hand. A gushing tide of love and 
gratitude warmed his heart; he took up his pen, 
and wrote words which were immortal. 

It reached the fat pigeons on the house-top, as they 
were strutting about with their young broods, now out 
in the great world for the first time ; and old Jessy said to 
his wife, that if it really were true about the famine, 
he was glad that such a fine singer as the blackbird had 
got well through it ! It reached the poor rooks, that 
had suffered so dreadfully in the famine, as they sate on 
their elm-tree tops, and taking the song for a good 
omen, they began their building again that very mo- 
ment. As to the little flowers down in the garden- 
beds, they were so full of joy, that they reared up their 
heads, and opened their beautiful eyes to the sun, and 
shot down their little roots under ground, and woke the 
sleepy worms and little Bhining insects, and told them it 
was time to be stirring, for the beautiful spring season 
had just begun. 

All that day nothing was heard but a shouting on the 
tree-tops — the burden of the song was the same every- 
where— " The key that was lost so long has been found ; 
the pantry door stands wide open ; and there is plenty 
for all ! " The poet's children walked hand in hand in 
the garden, and were happier than ever. ^ 



SONNET. 

BY raABOIB BSKHOOH. 

To thh Memory or Howard. 

Thkrb is a manly music in the name 

Of Howard, that demands the skill 

Of Miltoh'8 measure, every heart to thrill, 
In voicing his imperishable fame 

As with a trumpet, which the angels hear, 
And back to mortals echo it again, 
In praise of him who broke the captive's chain ; 

Before whose beaming face the atmosphere 
Of dungeons deadly dank was purified ; 

As if the sun had left his radiant sphere, 
And sought the cells where helpless thousands died. 

O'er-gorged death before him fled in fear; 
Yet, like an eagle cheated of his prey, 
Spread broad his sable wings, and scowling soared away. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with all.— Eds. 



The Health of the People.— John Bull-man of business though 
he be — nevertheless has an evident dislike to figure** he tarns 
away from any dense, though well-arranged tabulated array, 
with aversion ; they have to be /anew* down his throat, and even 
then his digestion is of an imperfect kind. His apathy, it is true, 
relaxes when his attention is called to a subject relating to&s.d. 
and he peruses with Borne interest any new scheme that bears 
upou its surface the probability of pecuniary advantage, while 
he devours with relish the last published list of the prices of 
Railway and other stocks ; his sympathies are then exhausted, he 
hears in his slumbers some mutterings about Disease and Death 
being in the land, and official Tables are before him, to prove 
the fact, but they startle him not : it is the journalises task then 
to arouse him to a proper sense of his danger, to bid him think 



on a subject of such momentous import, and adopt measures for 
his own safety. 

The Quarterly Return of the Health and Mortality of 115 of 
the districts of England and Wales (chiefly towns), published 
by the authority of the Registrar-General, has just appeared ; 
and at this moment, when the sanitary condition of the people 
is causing some stir, is a document of great value, and worthy 
of very general attention. 

It appears that Fifty-two thousand nine hundred and Jive 
deaths were registered m the quarter ending December 3 1st, 
1846, a number by 13,727 greater than the same quarter of 1845, 
and 7,311 above the corrected average of previous yean. 

The Registrar-General exhibits in the following interesting 
table the excess of Mortality in a striking form. 
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This is a fearfully high mortality. If information were to be 
received that 13,000 of our troops had been slain in an engage- 
ment with an enemy, what a commotion would there be raised ; 
the whole nation would ween, the sympathy would be general, 
and not a moment would oe lost in devising means for the 
annihilation of the foe. But 13,000 persons dying in three 
months, in part only of England, from causes that admit of 
removal, is calmly looked upon by the public ; the city article, 
the daily papers, make no mention of its being the theme of 
comment upon 'Change, or elsewhere. Bnt let us hope that a 
new era is about to dawn ; that measures will soon be taken to 
improve the health and domestic comfort of the poorer resi- 
dents in our densely populated towns. The Registrar-General 
observes that — 

" The high mortality in the towns of the country is in many 
places ascribed to typhus. The diarrhoea of the summer quarter 
was succeeded by fever ; generally of the form accompanied by 
considerable disorder of the digestive organs. It was apparently 
the typhus characterized by ulcerations of the intestinal glands 
(dothinenteria) rather than typhus with petechias. The epidemic 
of diarrhoea continued in several towns; and scarlatina — the 
disease most fatal to children between five and ten years of age, 
and wliich tracks their path up to twenty — raged with great 
violence in several districts, but chiefly in the northern coun- 
ties. It was fatal to between 200 and 300 persons in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne alone. Bronchitis, and other lnflammationf or con- 
gestions of the chest, were the immediate consequences of the 
cold weather, and the causes of many deaths, particularly 
amongst persons afflicted with asthma and heart disease. 
" It is well known that the decaying matters of marshes give 



rise to agues, dysenteries, and fevers ; and it is proved satisfac- 
torily, by the facts collected under the Registration Act, that 
the excessive mortality from diseases of the zymotic and other 
classes, observed in towns, is occasioned by animal or vegetable 
poisons, with which the atmosphere is charged, in different 
degrees of concentration, depending on accumulated filth, crowd- 
ing in dwellings and workshops, the closeness of courts, imper- 
feet supplies of water, and the want of efficient sewers. The high 
temperature of the summer of 1846, in which the mean ther- 
mometer ranged from 0°2 to 7°7 above the average during ten 
weeks out of thirteen, accelerated the decomposition, and in- 
creased the virulence of these effluvia! poisons, as well as of' 
the diseases which they promote. Once grown epidemic, the 
diseases continued to rage during the rest of the year. Thus 
the mortality of 1846 may be accounted for. If it took place 
in obedience to any cyclical law, or to a general cause acting 
simultaneously in Asia and Europe, the great fact remains, that 
the deaths were nearly twice as numerous m iU-construeUd 
towns, where the poison is concentrated, as in the country, where 
it is diluted and destroyed by the fresh air. 

" The mortality of 1846 was raised much above the average 
in both Anglesea and Manchester. 
The population of Manchester, Saifbrd, and Chorl- 

ton, in 1841, was 856,372 

The deaths in the December quarter of 1846 were 2,565 
The deaths in the December quarter of 1846 were 4,029 

The population of the Anglesea district in 1841 was 88,105 
The deaths in the December quarter of 1845 were 163 
The deaths in the December quarter of 1846 were 206 
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Allowing for increase of population, the inhabitant* of Man- 
chester, &c, were probably 10 times as nnmerons as the in- 
habitants of Anglesea; the mortality was 15 times as great in 
1846, and 20 times as great in 18*6. 



he population of Hull was 41,130; the deaths in 1845 
were 261 ; in 1846 they were 404. 

" The population of the Isle of Wight was 42,547 ; the deaths 
in 1S45 were 167 ; in 1846 they were 201. 

"Innumerable examples of the same kind may be given." 
. Thr Registrar of St. George, Manchester, after stating that 
the great number of deaths in his district — 406 — may be partly 
accounted for by the prevalence of measles and typhus, goes on 
to say: — 

" The population of the district is to a great extent composed 
of the lower order of Irish, who live and lodge together in great 
numbers in the same house. In one part of the district called 
* Angel Meadow,' it is not uncommon to find 20 or 80 persons 
living in one house when there is not accommodation for one- 
third of that number, especially if health is to be in the least 
considered. During the last 2 or 8 months large numbers of the 
poor from Ireland have crowded themselves in the district, droves 
of them rambling about the streets seeking lodgings, and no doubt 
being exposed to the severe and inclement weather. Many of the 
poor creatures have died from cold producing fever and other 
diseases. Owing to the great increase of mortality during the 
last few weeks, I instituted inquiries as to the length of time the 
deceased had been in England, and found in very many cases 
they had been only a few weeks. The poverty and destitution 
of the district at the present time is very great. The houses 
are badly ventilated, and the unhealthy odour arising from so 
many persons huddled together in a confined apartment, must 
have a very injurious effect. It cannot be surprising that while 
such a state of things exists, the mortality should be so great." 

The admirable address to the working classes, by Dr. South- 
wood Smith, on the sanitary question, which appeared in the 
first number of your Journal, has been read with much interest ; 
let the foregoing facts add additional weight to his statement ; 
let the authorities cast off their apathy and leave no stone un- 
turned to remedy the evil that carries death to our homes, and 
enervates the bodies of our people ; let every man remember the 
remark with which the Registrar-General concludes his obser- 
vations on the public healtli— that he who raises the industrious 
population of this many-citied kingdom to the natural standard 
of health, will indeed be parens ac Bens sahtis nostra; for 
according to Pliny, Deus est mortdli juvare mortalem; et hoc 
ad aternam gloriam via. J. C. 

Early Closing Movement. — An admirable lecture on this 
movement was delivered by Henry Vincent, on the 14th of 
January, in Finsbury Chapel, which is now printed by the 
Association. As a striking evidence of the growth of this 
cause we mav state that there was an attendance of about 2,500, 
and about the half of that number were young men from the 
city establishments on behalf of the City District Committee. 

Plymouth Working Men's Association.— Plymouth, Feb. 18, 
1 847 v— Sir, — The working men of Plymouth are at last doing 
what should have been done long ago, establishing a "Working 
Men's Association." Although there are already a Mechanics* 
Institute, Athenaeum, and Natural History Society for the 
wealthy, the want of an institution, where a working man may 
enjoy wholesome recreation after his daily labour, has been long 
felt. This association offers a readings-room, library, occasional 
lectures, building society, and mutual improvement, on the 
right plan ; those most skilled are to instruct the ignorant in 
reading, writing, and all other branches of education. 
Although started but a few days since, it already has about 
sixty members. The Rev. W. J. Odgers, a gentleman who has 
distinguished himself in the cause of sanitary reform, has con- 
sented to act as president. Several other gentlemen of 
acknowledged ability have promised assistance, in the way of 
lectures, &c. If properly supported by those for whose benefit 
it is intended, it cannot but prosper. Perhaps its most im- 

S>rtant branch is the Building Society, similar to those of 
reenwich, and other places ; by which in the course of a dozen 
years each of the. members will possess a freehold cottage, 
furnished with every convenience. The (greatest enthusiasm 
animates its originators, and on the whole it appears likely to 
answer exceedingly well. Hoping that you will give this a 
place in your Record, 

I am, yours respectfully, 

T.M.B. 



Meetings of the Anti-Slavery League in the Provinces. — We 
hear much from the working classes of the opposition of the 
dissenting clergy to these meetings, because Garrison, George 
Thompson, and Frederick Douglas have so unsparingly exposed 
the proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance. At Leeds and 
at Perth of late, we regret to state, such attempts have been 
made. The opposition is vain. The great serpent of slavery 
must and will be scotched. 

Orphan Working School Bazaar at Hacerstock HW.— On 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 10, at the school in the City Road, a 
meeting was held of the ladies who have kindly interested them- 
selves in favour of this important scheme, to confer together on 
the subject. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, and 
the lateness of the hour ( half-past five o'clock), upwards of sixty 
ladies attended ; and, as none were invited but those on the list 
as a general committee for London and its suburbs, the meeting 
was of the highest respectability. There were also present 
many gentlemen of the committee. The girls' school-room was 
tastefully arranged for the occasion, additional gas-lights sus- 
pended, and everything proved that the managers were desirous 
that nothing should be wanting to add to the comfort of their 
fair guests. Tea was provided, and handed round to the com- 
pany. The secretary read letters from ladies in various parte of 
the kingdom, proving that a deep interest is felt in the success 
of the undertaking. It was also stated that the ladies have 
themselves, or by their friends, already contributed about 150/. 
in money towards the bazaar, and that the most active canvass 
was going on. Short speeches were made, appropriate to the 
occasion; and a series of "Hints to Ladies were read, 
approved, and will be printed for their use. It appears the 
bazaar will be opened to the public on the 8th of May, and con- 
tinued on the 10th, and two following days. A volume was 
announced as about to be published at the bazaar, on " Orphan- 
age," papers for wliich have been contributed by Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs. Howitt, Miss Toulmin, Miss Strickland, 
Miss Pardee, Miss £. Cook, and the Rev. Drs. Wardlaw, Harris, 
Leifchild, Cox, and Archer ; by the Rev. Messrs. Noel, Christ- 
mas, Bunting, Barrett, Jackson; by Horace Smith, Esq., James 
Montgomery, Esq., etc.; and it was* requested that the ladies 
would interest themselves to obtain subscriptions for the work, 
which it is intended shall be sold to them for 5*. per copy. It 
will be beautifully got up, and with illustrations by the first 
artists, who have volunteered their gratuitous services for its 
adornment During the evening, the children were introduced 
to the company ; the girls first, who afterwards sung, " Tis the 
voice of the Sluggard/' &c. ; after displaying the work they had 
prepared for the Bazaar, they retired, when the boys appeared 
with a variety of ingenious toys they had prepared for the sale. 
As it was the anniversary of the marriage of Her Majesty—the 
Patroness of the Bazaar— they were called upon to sing the 
National Anthem, which they did with great credit The whole 
proceedings went off well, and terminated about half-past eight 
o'clock. 
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JOHN POUNDS, THE FOUNDER OF THE 
RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

Op* out this week is from an en craving by Mr. 
CharpenHer, taken from a painting by Mr. Sheaf, of 
Landport, and represents the founder of the first 
Rajrgetj School In the midst of his benevolent labours, 
at the same time that he is following his calling as a 
humble shoemaker. 

Johm PoouDfl, the cripple and the cobbler, yet at the 
same time one of nature's true nobility, was born in 
Portsmouth, in 1766. His father was a sawyer, em- 
ployed in the royal dock-yard. At fifteen, young 
Pounds met with an accident, which disabled him for 
life. During the greater part of his benevolent career, he 
lived in a small weather-boarded tenement in St. Mary's- 
street, PorUmouth, where he miirht be seen every day, 
seated on his stool, mending shoes in the mid*t of his 
busy little school. One of his amusements WJ w that of 
rearing singing birds, jays, and parrots, which he so 
perfectly domesticated that they lived harmoniously 
with his cats and guinea-pigs. Often, it is said, might 
a canary-bird be seen perched upon one shoulder, and 
a cat upon the other. During the latter part of his 
life, however, when his scholars became so numerous, 
he was able to keep fewer of these domestic creatures. 
Poor as he was, and entirely dependent upon the hard 
labour of his hands, he nevertheless adopted a little 
crippled nephew, whom he educated, and cared for with 
truly pateruil love, and, in the end, established com- 
fortably in life. It was ont of this connexion that his 
attempts and success in the work of education arose. 
He thought, in the first instance, that the boy would 
learn better with a companion; he obtained one, the 
son of a wretchedly poor mother; then another and 
another was added, and he found so much pleasure in 
his employment, and was the moans thereby of effecting 
so much good, that, in the end, the number of his 
scholars amounted to forty, including about a dozen 
little girls. 

His humble workshop, which our cut represents, was 
about six feet by eighteen, in the midst of which he 
would sit, engaged in that labour by which he won his 
bread, and attending, at the same time, to the studies 
of the little crowd around him. So efficient was John 
Pounds's mode of education, to say nothing about Its 
being perfectly gratuitous, that the candidates were 
always numerous; he, however, invariably gave the 
preference to the worst, as well as poorest, children — 
to the " little blackguards," as he called them. H»s has 
been known to follow such to the Town Quay, and offer 
them the bribe of a roasted potato, if they would come 
to his school. His influence on these degraded children 
was extraordinary. 

As a teacher, his manners were pleasant and face- 
tious. We can see him, in the picture, amusing the 
" little blackguards" while he taught them. Many 
hundred persons, now living usefully and creditably in 
life, owe the whole formation of their character to him. 
He gave them " book-learning," and taught them also 
to cook their own victuals and mend their shoes. He 
was not only frequently their doctor and nurae, but 
their playfellow: no wonder was it, therefore, that 
when, on New Year's Day, 1839, he suddenly died, at 
the age of seventy-two, the children wept, and even 
fainted, on hearing of their loss, and for a long time 
were overwhelmed with sorrow and consternation. They, 
indeed, had lost a friend and, bene factor. Such was the 
noble founder of the J&rst Ragged School ; and we think 
we ciuaot better introduce to our readers the following 
account of the Ragged School of Bristol, in which the 
truly Christian spirit of John Pounds seems to reign, 
than by this slight, but inadequate notice, of a poor, 
but great man. 



BRISTOL RAGGED SCHOOL. 

With what different emotions is this name, " Ragged 
School," now "familiar to our ears as a household word," 
heard by different individuals ! The tattered urchins, 
who have with difficulty restrained their impatience to 
listen to a long exhortation from some one who calls 
himself their well-wisher, and boldly ask a penny for 
their pains, scamper off when they learn that they are 
invited to a " Ragged School," exclaiming, " The nam* 
is enough for us !" The fine lady, accustomed to 
devote her benevolent sympathies to a well-ordered 
charity school, where the children learn to be respectful 
to their superiors, and to repeat the catechism without 
a mistake— or occasionally to visit a few poor persons, 
the humble and grateful recipients of her alms—smiles 
incredulously at the idea of teaching those dirty 
ragamuffins; and when told that these very children 
have actually been assembled to learn, that the school 
is being carried on. that the numbers are daily in- 
creasing, and that the only difficalty is to limit them 
to the teachers that can be provided, she asks con- 
temptuously, * And what good do you do them V The 
poor neighbours of such a school wonder that any one 
can have patience to attempt to teach such children, 
and augur little success to the undertaking, but are 
surprised and pleased when they find the streets quieter 
in consequence ; and when they see these very hopeless 
beings brought under some control, they wish God- 
speed to the work. While those who sigh, and have 
often sighed despairingly, at the amount of moral evil 
which meets them everywhere — who see in those ragged 
children, whose outward wretchedness is bat too true a 
type of the misery within, the image of God, defaced 
and degraded — who remember that they are young 
immortals—who know that they will in a few years 
become the blessing or the bane of society, — they feel 
their hearts swell with thankfulness and joy that at 
length the conviction seems awakening in the public 
mind that it is the duty of the more educated, of 
those especially possessed of the many talents of 
Christian love and truth, to help these iittle ones, to 
minister to them, that pure water which springeth up 
to everlasting life. 

The Ragged Schools which have already been esta- 
blished in London and elsewhere, though at present 
conducted on a very limited and inefficient plan, have 
nevertheless shown to the people of England that some- 
thing can be done for these lost ones. Let it not be 
forgotten that Charles Dickens awakened many to this 
subject (by his true and touching appeal in the Daily 
News), who would never have felt the weight of statis- 
tical accounts of the enormous amount of juvenile 
crime, or been touched by the most eloquent appeals 
from the pulpit. His soul-stirring words found a 
response in the hearts of many who had long mourned 
over the evil without knowing how to remedy it, and 
who, without this new stimulus to the public mind, 
might not have found co-operation in their efforts. 
There are those in Bristol who have long treasured the 
memory of the apostolic countenance of Dr. Tucker- 
man, the friend of Channing, and the founder of 
Domestic Missions in the United States; and who 
remember his earnest pleadings for the poor forsaken 
children of sin and ignorance, which then, some thir- 
teen years ago, made our bosoms burn with an ardent 
desire to seek and save these outcasts of society. The 
seed lay for long years unperceived by the eye of man, 
but only waiting for a season to spring up and bring 
forth fruit. A commencement has been made in Bristol, 
which, we trust, with the divine blessing, may lead to 
more extensive efforts. As these schools, more than any 
other, require the guidance of experience, we propose 
to give, in this Journal, from time to time, such ac- 



counts of the workings of this, as will be interesting to 
1 the general reader, and useful to those who are forming 
similar plans. 

We have retained the name of "Ragged School, 
because by that only can we convey to our friends and 
the public a correct idea of the nature of our school ; 
but among the classes for whom it is intended, we do 
not employ an appellation which would hurt their 
feelings, and simply entitle it the Free School. We 
invite to it such children as cannot be attendants at 
the numerous British and National Schools in the city ; 
most of these children are in a state of moral and phy- 
sical degradation, which can be realized only by those 
who have witnessed it. We were fortunate in finding 
a master imbued with a strong and earnest love for 
these poor children, united with much courage and firm- 
ness. Having selected a room stilted to our purposes 
in one of the worst localities in Bristol, he entered on 
j his difficult duties last August ; and with his diary we 
will for the present conclude, as it will convey some 
idea of the difficulties to be overcome, and the spirit 
in which such a work should be engaged in. 

" Aug. 1st Saw a number of dirty boys without shoes 
or stockings, and some with scarce a rag to their backs. 
I called them together, and told them the object of my 
mission ; that I was about to commence a free-school, 
Sundays and week-days, stating I should begin on Sunday 
morning at nine o'clock, out at twelve ; and again at 
two, out at four ; and the same time week-days. I said, 
' Ton appear to be badly clothed. 1 

" « Tea, Sir/ said one of them ; and another observed 
very quaintly, * What t does he say he will give us new 
clothes if we come to his schooll' 

u * No, my boys, I will do no such thing ; I will 
endeavour to give you something of more real worth 
than clothes or bread and cheese.' 
" ' Tell me what that is then, master.' 
'* ' Well, I will teach you common sense, and sober 
and moral principles, that when you earn a few shillings, 
you may know how to take care of them. I will save 
you from cracked heads, ragged pockets, and black 
eyes.* 
" • I say, Georsre, he is a funny fellow — wilt thee goV 
"'Aye.* ' And so will I. We will come, Sir, and 
bring more lads with us; what will you teach us V 
" 4 If you are good, to read and write too.' 
" This news soon found its way through Lewin's 
Mead. 

" Sunday morning, Aug. 2. Offered up a short prayer 
that God would bless me in the great and good work I 
was about to engage in. Commenced just at nine 
o'clock ; the first three boys that came in had no fathers. 
This at once afforded me matter for conversation. Two 
of these boys were very dirty, and had no shoes or 
stockings. I told them my mission : they appeared to 
listen, and even seemed affected. The other boy was 
clean, but very unruly, and as my numbers increased 
they soon forgot themselves ; they used the most im- 
proper conversation, asking at the same time questions 
enough to puzzle a lawyer. Before the time was up 
to send them home, I could neither teach them nor 
rule, and my heart was pained when I looked on these 
dear children, to see the image of God thns defaced. I 
thought, Who is sufficient for this holy yet fearful 
work 1 I could only retain them by telling them some 
tales. At twelve, I dismissed them. Again, at two, I 
opened the school, and that afternoon I shall never 
forget. Only thirteen or fourteen boys present, Rome 
swearing, some fighting, some crying. One boy struck 
another's head through the window. I tried to offer up 
a short prayer, but found it impossible ; the boys, 
instead of kneeling, began to tumble over each other, 
and to sing ' Jim Crow.' 

'• Aug. 6. To-day, for the first time, I have hope of 
success. The poor little dirty creatures have been 



better than I could expect I feel I love them, and 
desire to do them good. They were much pleased with 

Miss *8 visit to the school, and delighted by her 

explaining to them the mode of making blacklead 
pencils. 

" Aug. 7. Boys present, twenty. A very happy morning. 
In the afternoon quite the reverse. I kept back one 
M. F. to talk to him, and desired him to say his lesson 
or read to me. He would not. He came to school 
without a cap, when he swore he brought his cap with 
him, and the boys had got it, and we had given it to 
them. Now this was no such thing. My friend J. R. 
said to him that we were not thieves, if ihey were. 
This remark was quite enough to set him up in a most 
furious manner. I endeavoured to get him to hold his 
lesson in his hand, when he commenced abusing me in 
the strongest terms, and kicking my legs ; but, well for 
me, he had no shoes on. He called me bad names, yet 
after all he read his lesson ; but when I went into the 
street, he pelted me with soft mud. Thus ended another 
day of conflict. I never Btruck this boy once." 

Space will not allow us to give the interesting details 
of the ease of T. 0., a lad who happily was reclaimed : 
he was brought to the school by some of the scholars in 
the lowest state of filth and destitution ; he slept under 
no roof; he had been twice in prison, once whipped; 
this punishment was inflicted by the turnkey in the 
presence of the governor and the doctor; they watched 
over the physical effect of the two dozen lashes, but 
made no effort to give them a salutary moral influence. 
Mr. Phelps, the master, found that the poor youth 
showed a strong susceptibility to kindness, and a desire 
to change his evil courses ; after some difficulty he in- 
duced the father to receive him again at home. 

" Sunday, Aug. 9. Opened the school with much 
comfort ; a great change in tht appearance and in the 
conduct of the boys. A good time with them, and 
some kind friends to help me. I see my visits among 
the parents the day before were not in vain: I was 
kindly received by all, had much conversation with 
them, and gave tracts to those who wished to receive 
them. 

" Aug. 17. In the afternoon some large boys tried 
all they could to break up the order of the school, and 
in a great measure succeeded by throwing each other 
over the forms. Well, after a time I obtained order, 
then kept them in till half-past four, to show them th'e 
folly of such conduct. These boys have not been trained 
like other boys ; indeed, they are quite a class of them- 
selves, living constantly in the open air, having the 
greatest liberty, under no restraint whatever, — boys as 
high-spirited as blood-horses. 

" Aug 19 This was a trying day to me, and several 
times f had resolved to give up the school to other 
hands. To-day I saw T. 0., the outcast of society, with 
a clean shirt, clean face and hands, seated beside his 
own father, hard at work, putting a lady's shoe into 
welt. Did not my heart leap for joy to see one, forsaken 
by all parties, one who had ben in prison, one who for 
many long months hid never slept in a bed. and who, as I 
was informed, the very night he went home was to have 
been taken up for sloepin? on the stairs ! Thus have the 
friends of the free-school had a beneficial influence on 
one ; if he keep steady at his work,'it will speak volumes 
for our efforts. Surely wo may ask God to bless this 
poor boy and us in the good work of reform." 

N.B.— This journal appeared last December in the 
Christian Reformer, a periodical which has but a limited 
circulation in one religious body ; it will certainly not 
have fallen in the way of those of many of the readers 
of Howitt's Journal. 

M. C. 
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THE COOPERATIVE BAND. 

BY eiLVBRPBK. 

Bread was dearer, work was scarcer ; the capitalists 
Staple and Fleece had paid off one hundred and seventy 
more of their efficient hands; and grim winter, doubly 
winter with disease and destitution, loomed over the 
labour-rich, yet famine-stricken town. The wisdom of 
capital, true to its politic-economic principles, speculated 
on the profound doctrine of " over production ;" whilst 
skeleton Famine, asking this plain • question, " man 
labours and produces : is therefore his misery and his 
destitution justified either by the laws of God or insti- 
tuted Governments?" found one, within as poor a cham- 
ber as any in that populous town, to answer with a 
negative so stern and so inflexible, that never human 
will forged, in a human heart, a truer or a sterner one. 
This man was Jason Bold ; one of the few hands still 
kept on by the great mill-owners. But looking round 
his bare walled room on this drear winter's night, there 
were neither signs of weekly wageB, nor of his thrifty, 
careful habits. A bit of fire there was by which he sat, 
and bending downwards to a large old book which lay 
upon his knees, its scanty flame seemed only to cast into 
deeper shadow his pale thin face, though falling on his 
crossed hands and on the vellum cover of the book, 
made one broad glow of light that widened to the floor. 
This changed, for presently his shadowed face became 
the brighter ! A great humanitary resolve of the soul 
cannot govern the mind or fix the will without some 
influence of its divine and spiritual nature. Not one 
sigh more for the hard-laboured-for, long treasured old 
edition of the Principia; but rising with a steady foot, 
Jason tied the book and the remnant of a loaf into a 
coarse blue handkerchief, put the fragment of candle, 
that stood in an old candlestick, into his pocket, and 
locking the door after him, descended into the street. 
It was a bitter November night, and his coat was worn 
and. bare; but neither feeling wind nor falling sleet, he 
quickly gained a more squalid quarter of the town. 
High factories, with their thousand windows, were 
interspersed with fetid lanes and courts, where hunger 
wailed unheard, and labour perished in the ignorance of 
its giant power. Down some of these courts and streets 
he glided, returning with his bundle diminished in size, 
or with some shadowy figure still more threadbare than 
himself. Besides, in twos and threes from street corners, 
or sheltered doorways, others joined his little company, 
till by the time he reached the long, straggling out- 
building of a factory, some three dozen operatives were 
grouped around the door, or followed in the distance, 
to avoid suspicion. Opening the door with the large 
key he had brought with him, Jason Bold lighted the 
bit of candle; the little band, now including two 
women, found themselves in an immense earth-floored 
chamber or building, for it had no story above, heaped 
with outworn or disused steam engines, boilers, and 
spinning-jennies, as old as the days of Hargrave. One 
of much later construction, placed there evidently for 
repair, occupied with its giant spindles a large portion 
of the centre of the floor, and on one of its jutting 
levers Jason stuck his bit of candle, and with his little 
band crouched down within its shadows. Rembrandt, in 
those stern faces, so much in shadow, so little in the 
light, would have seen marvellous nature for his pencil ; 
the philosophic and' profound mind would have seen 
debased and crushed humanity, crouching beneath that 
which monopoly and falsely distributed wealth make 
man the slave of, instead of its being, as it will and 
shall, the helot and the toiler for man— the image of 
divinity, progressing and enjoying. 

" My friends," said Jason, bending his eager face 
forward into the ray of the poor candle, after having 
counted his little band, and opened the business of the 



night ; " you Buffer under the miseries 'of destitution ; 
your homes are breadless this night ; in your despair, 
you curse the capital that governs you ; you see no way 
for your hopes of justice, but that of retaliative revenge. 
But thus to think is injustice to yourselves, and to the 
true cause of human right. For if wealth has an 
accumulative pQwer, it has also a distributive one; 
though under our present scheme of self-government and 
political government, the accumulative power mainly 
tending to the selfish aggrandizement of the individual, 
cannot and will not tend otherwise, till the moral and 
formative condition of society be far more advanced 
than it is. To this advance you may assist, to this 
great and ultimate progress yours may be helping 
hands ; for the sacred rights of distributive wealth, for 
the great blessings of productive labour, you may work, 
and that successfully j and this without injustice to one 
human individual, or one present law, simply by being 
just to yourselves/ Learn this, and no injustice is 
stable against your moral power. Now all true, all just, 
all strongly sensible moral power works onward with 
the social stream ; and so shall you, if I am the reverenced 
guide you tell me. So, though we are debased, starving, 
tax-ridden, we can be as one in heart and hand — co- 
operalists in will anff moral power. Like sensible men, 
we will begin at the beginning, my friends ; try by our 
labour to fill hungry stomachs, clothe naked bodies ; 
and then, with something of hope, talk of our moral 
and social signs. Now I covet not, nor quarrel with any 
man's capital, but I say that we will have capital of our 
own. Nor will we this night lack a beginning — breadless 
and destitute as some are." As he spoke thus, Jason's 
lean hands untied the coarse handkerchief, and brought 
forth the book ; it was a noble offering, worthy the man, 
and worthy the cause, which can show its type and sign 
in the great laws of nature itself. Many a wasted hand 
there sought to hide the tears of divinest sympathy. For 
their sakes, they knew Jason was breadless ; for their 
sakes, they knew he parted with this treasured glory, of 
his great and self-taught learning. God does indeed 
dwell with us, when the divine mind and the divine heart 
are twain, as they were in this poor, starving, toiling 
operative. Yes, yes ! yes, yes ! with hearts like this on 
it, earth is indeed a portion of the coming heaven ! 
Doubt it not, or you are false to your cause, believers 
in progress and humanity. — Well ! some tried to grasp 
Jason's hand with their still thinner ones, but he rustled 
and brought forth a scrap of paper from the Principia, 
and talked to himself as if summing up a large amount, 
the better to disguise their choked and nervous utter- 
ance. Yet this was the divine spirit of man, crouched 
within the shadow of that which is made his master by 
the same power, which shall, in wonderful ministry, make 
it his own untiring bondsman, when Labour shall have 
learnt, — that in unity lies its secret and its mightiness ! 
Walter Noble, operative out of work, now brought 
forth inkhorn and pen, and noted down what each 
could give, and its lowest probable value. 

Jason Bold, (in work) Newton's Principia £2 

Walter Noble, (out of work) child's cradle S 

Thomas Dix, (out of work) only waistcoat 4 

Margaret Cameron, (in work) her Sunday gown ... 5 2 

Joseph Lawrence, (out of work) one chair 10 

Ebenezer Croft, (out of work) one birdcage 6 

Lucy Faith, widow, (out of work) her wedding-ring .076 

Jasper Stone, (out of work) one round table 3 6 

Michael Naylor, (in work) by cash . 4 2 

Giles Simpson, (out of work) one hat 3 7 

Timothy Knocker, (in work) a flute 2 6 

Luke Smith, (out of work) Mason's spelling-book. .004 

Aaron Moon, (out of work) two razors 1 

William Brondman, (out of work) Coverdale's Bible 14 
Matthew Rose, (out of work) child's beaver hat . . . 1 9 
Eager Fountain, (out of work) a rabbit-hutch .... 2 2 

Carried over £4 14 
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Brought forward 

John Fuboul, (in work) by cash and watch 

Simon Morton, (out of work) one kettle and two irons 

Daniel White, (oat of work) by cash 

Abraham Jones, (in work) two canaries 

Mark Green, (ont of won) two monthly rose-trees . 
diaries Sniper, (out of work) fonr stuffed birds . . . 
Grafton Linnet, (out of work) copy of Bewick . . . 
Andrew Mason, (out of work) two prints, Morland . 
forest Gray, (put of work) a collection of dissected 

plants 

Gregory Brand, (out of work) a coverlet 

Miles Darkover, (out of work) three blankets .... 

Ambrose Paston, (in work) by cash 

William Ford, (ont of work) a pair of shoes 

Abbot Sharp, (out of work) a pair of bellows .... 

Taylor Taylor, (out of work) a telescope 

Alfred Westland, (out of work) a horn snuff-box . . . 
Robert Brown, (out of work) a work-box ...... 

Henry Mount, (out of work) a saw 

Richard Snow, (out of work) a child's baby house. . 

John Strong, (out of work) a seal 

Grafton Percival, (out of work) a shirt pin 

Benjamin Andrews, (in work) by cash 

£12 6 5 
" Now, my fellow-workers," spoke Jason, when Walter 
Noble had summed up, and read the total of this fund, 
drawn forth from the very vitals of abject beggary and 
destitutton, " this shows you what sort of a thing co- 
operation is. My purpose, after the sum is'gathered in 
to-morrow, and placed with Walter Noble here, is to 
hire, on as long lease as we can, forty acres of the land 
on Barren Moor, five miles from here. It is to be let 
at 3*. an acre, and this rent paid in advance will draw 
from our fund 6/., leaving 6/. 6s, 5d. as capital — but 
labour will be our truest capital, my friends. As I have 
before said, every man is our brother, every man's 
wealth is sacred ; we war not against rich or poor, the 
feeble or the strong. For these reasons, when the mill 
takes on its hands again, let all that can get work accept 
it, because, out of tine weekly subscribed fund that this 
will provide, any extraneous labour, that may be neces- 
sary, can be paid. It is in the meanwhile that I want 
every man to be up and doing. Instead of plotting 
turn-outs, instead of crying down capital, or fiercely 
denouncing the governing power of the country, let us, 
by being true to ourselves, make society contrast the 
self-government of co-operation with the class-govern- 
ment of legislation. In a word, let us work to the true 
end of all true government : the distribution of wealth, 
according to the natural apportioning law Of ability 
and labour ! Now you can be silent about thiB work ; 
men can work as silently for the possession of capital 
as other things ; and till Staple and Fleece put on their 
looms again, I and those amongst ns who have wages 
will subscribe to our utmost penny for the maintenance 
of the rest ; to this we have already pledged ourselves." 
And in the dark shadows of that power, now their 
master, yet to be their slave ; in the flickering feeble 
light of the solitary candle, they pressed anew the 
honest hand of Jason Bold, and promised the unity he 
asked for. After some further discussion, and the 
laying forth such plans as I shall show by and by in 
operation, the " Co-operative Band " separated for the 
night ; and as they silently left the building, the waning 
candle shot up anew into a broad and lambent flame, 
that multiplied to the glancing vision a thousandfold 
each spindle and wheel and cog and drum of the giant 
loom, and fell as a sign upon their pale, thin, anxious 
faces, of what the great principle of material labour 
would yet be, in its ministry, a* an untiring and 
willing slave to the great spiritual nature of man. 

As the little company parted in the street by twos and 
threes, a tall gaunt man, more starved and abject than 
the most miserable operative there, though with mien 
and bearing of the class unused to manual labour, came 



quickly from the shadow of a narrow lane close by, and 
asked from those starving themselves, in the voice almost 
of prayer, for a morsel of bread, or a halfpenny to buy 
some. Compassionate as their own condition made 
them to the voice of hunger, one and all, men and 
women, excepting Jason and Walter Noble, shrunk 
from the' man as if he were some prairie-wolf or 
shadow of evil. Yet as he begged with all the impor- 
tunity of hunger, he at the same time tried to catch one 
averted glance, or one compassionating look, all 
seemed to pass on more quickly homeward for his coming, 
and Jason and Walter only were left in his company. 
The former speaking some kind word or two in answer 
to his supplications, the man, with that eager step which 
betokened the governing impulse, pressed quickly to 
Jason's side; whilst Walter, sharing perhaps some 
portions of the antipathy so strongly betokened by the 
rest, kept apace or two behind. Soon reaching his 
bare-walled room again, by a more direct route, Jason's 
first thought was to give to the famished creature such 
portion of the bread as he had reserved for his own 
supper ; point out his poor bed as a place where there 
would be rest and shelter ; and then sitting down to the 
table, spread by Noble with papers and writing materials, 
he prepared to pass the night in drawing out such a plan 
of operation, with respect to the proposed lease of forty 
acres of land on Barren Moor, as should be productive 
of profit and of prospective benefit to the " Co-operative 
Band." As the night hours waned on, and their labour 
progressed, the famished creature having eaten his 
poor meal, and sunk, as it seemed, to sleep, upon the bed, 
Jason, at a moment's cessation of their occupation, 
spoke of him to Noble. 

" Let nothing, however criminal or abject, starve, I 
grant," replied Walter. " But, nevertheless, though 
acquitted by a jury, it makes him none the less a 
coward murderer and a malefactor." 

" Walter, Walter," and as Jason answered, his face 
seemed lighted by the spirit of universal truth that 
pervades all nature, " the very principle of co-operation* 
should give you a more truthful view of crime. Let 
ub, by better distributed wealth, let us, by more ad- 
vanced social elements, surround the infancy of men 
and women with less disease, less evil, less poverty, and 
we shall proportionately diminish crime. For as 
humanity is governed by circumstances, and as these 
circumstances at present do such infinite injustice to 
the endowments and organism of nature, we should 
rather lead error towards good; and find when com- 
mitted its best palliative in ignorance* that ignorance 
which the rights of labour, and the rights of education, 
shall finally and gloriously triumph over 1" 

Is it that truth is but the voice of mercy 1 or an 
analogy of causes 1 But so it was that this true voice 
touched better than the sternest judge, or the harshest 
law, the latent principle of good in the heart of the 
criminal ; for not sleeping he had heard, and when again 
the two co-operatists proceeded with their plan, and 
found how little they knew of tilling land, or appor- 
tioning a due share of labour to each worker, he rose, 
and coming to the table with a faltering step, told them 
if they would not shrink away, as all the world had 
done, how much he could practically teach, how labour, 
how try to serve ! 

" Why not quit this country, and go where men 
would not know you, where your talents might serve, 
and as I have often advised V said Jason. The male- 
factor stooped down and whispered something. It was 
enough — when they spoke more kindly, how little did 
they think that forth from this criminal nature, forth 
from the basest and lowest of misery, was to upspring 
a great natural humanitary voice, that should sing so 
divinely of the rights of labour, and the Mount Horeb 
this labour would uprear on the desert waste, and in 
the barren wilderness. 
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With this strange assistance, their plan progressed so 
well that night; their poor foundation for co-operative 
capital was so augmented on the morrow by the 
addition of three pounds for which the things sold 
beyond their humble valuation, that it was with hearts 
elated, that the " Co-operative Band" took their way 
to Barren Moor on a drear bleak December morning. 
It was a wild, lonely place ; great morasses stretching 
miles away to the far hills; and nothing but a few sheep 
upon the uplands ; a herdsman's hut or two, and flocks 
of wild birds flitting round the little marish pools, to 
give life to what man calls the desolation of nature, 
but which is merely power lying latent, awaiting its 
conditionary law. The spot was wisely chosen out from 
the waste around. A portion of it was raised far above 
the level of the moor into a swelling upland, and from 
this a sluggish stream trickled down and on, till it was 
lost in the morass. The acres were marked out, the 
first turf upraised ; and before the bleak December after- 
noon had spread its darkness round the wold, co-opera- 
tive labour had commenced it* wonderful taek-work! 

From this day, the work proceeded manfully. In- 
spirited by Jason, led on by Walter Noble, guided and 
directed by the criminal Broadspring, who had once been 
bailiff to a scientific agriculturist, each weak hand from 
the loom, each doubtful heart, because ignorant, worked 
earnestly, and began to have new faith; for each man 
worked for himself and yet worked for hie brotiier 
man. Before the spring months began, many acres 
were dug and sown with wheat, and barley, the potato 
crop set, and much ground trenched for garden purposes. 
It was weary work enough sometimes, for men with 
emaciated bodies and scant clothing, to toil through 
miry roads, and through the winter's rain and sleet, ten 
miles a day ; but the words Capital and Distributive 
Wealth had rung with their trumpet voice in every 
ear, and foretold that the time for justice to labour was 
come, if each worker would but be just to himself. As 
promised, those in work, Jason Bold, Margaret Cameron, 
Michael Naylor, Timothy Knocker, John Fulsoul, 
Abraham Jones, Ambrose Paston, and Benjamin An- 
drews, contributed their utmost penny to the support of 
the rest Nor was there wanting, after the day's weary 
work, a seat at Jason's fire for the most desolate ; some 
broth, cheaply prepared by the needy widow, Lucy 
Faith; and after that, when hearts grew warm and 
spirits cheerful, others came, the nightly classes formed, 
and knowledge, good stout knowledge, made to sow its 
goodliest and sternest seed. As it would have called 
too much upon their poor funds to have hired a horse 
and cart, every man each morning carried with him a 
large basket of manure, the hitherto poison and refuse 
of their miserable lanes and fetid courtways, and which 
was collected each previous day by children. Thus, 
whilst pestilence was borne away, the reproducing and 
beautiful principle of nature was supplied and fed. 
Where the morass was dankest and most treacherous, 
there the largest drains were formed ; where the land 
lay high and dry upon the upland, the dammed-up 
water of the one great pool was led, like the hundred 
mazy lines of a geometrician's problem ; and when they 
came to dig the sluggish stream from its fount-head, 
new and unexpected springs were opened, that, to the 
astonishment of all, gushed out, and uniting in one 
stream, flowed as swiftly onward as a mountain torrent 
Here was bounty from latent nature t here was power for 
machinery 1 here another help to capital 1 

The warm sun of spring gleamed down no longer 
on desolation. True, the last farthing of the little 
capital was gone, carefully husbanded as it had been ; 
but the gpeen corn was springing up in wonderful luxu- 
riance, tne potato crop was already fit for the hoe, the 
plots of garden-ground showed thriving rows of early peas 
and cabbages; and just as all this fruit of labour might 
have perished for the want of further assisting capital, 



a rise in the cotton-market, and a demand for export 
fabrics, necessitated the great mill-owners Staple and 
Fleece, with others, to take every available hand on again. 
This necessity was fortunate for the more active members 
of the " Co-operative Band," such as Walter Noble; for 
there are always those ready to brand the best of causes 
with the vilest name, and denounce labour the moment 
it shakes the gyves that bind it to monopoly. Nor 
were the politicians of the politic-economic school of a 
fixed bullion monetary system, and with the cry ever 
in their mouths of " over production," unmindful of 
this growth of co-operative power. But, when the 
townspeople began to find that no interest was attacked, 
no political or religious dogma affixed to the economic 
principle of labour, the cry died down, as snch cries 
should — " For all men, not for man," wanted no meta- 
physical or logical argument to set forth its sterling truth. 

Some few that preferred agricultural labour continued 
it under Broadspring's guidance, after the mills were 
set to work; but the larger portion went back to their 
old employment, and, out of their first week's wages, 
subscribed a shilling each. This, with the same sum 
from one hundred additional operatives, enrolled into 
the " Co-operative Band," raised, in one week, a capital 
of & 10*. A further weekly sum of one penny from 
each operative was cheerfully paid. The first green 
crops off Barren Moor, after paying full expenses of 
labour, and the interest of capital spent, sold imme- 
diately for the sum of 401. ; the first early garden produce 
for U. ; and thus, before midsummer, whilst the waving 
corn was yet green in the ear, the "Co-operative Band" 
found themselves possessors of capital in hand to the 
amount of 45i. 17*. 2d, This, in addition to a stout 
cart, two good horses, and a plough. Rightly judging 
that the restriction of capital to any one branch of 
labour, or exchange to any one kind of produce, would 
not bear out the few great principles of equally distri- 
buted wealth, Jason bought some hides and cloth in 
the wholesale market, and, hiring two tailors, and two 
shoemakers, at full remunerative wages, found that the 
whole body of co-operatists could be supplied with the 
best of shoes and clothes, as cheaply as with the inferior 
goods of the cheapest shops, and yet pay forty-five per 
cent, upon the laid-out capital 

As the spring broadened forth into summer, addi- 
tional acres were added to the plot on Barren Moor, 
and the original forty brought in. The tall grass waved 
on the upland, and grew brown in the meridian sun. 
Ab the co-operatUt labourers were few, and the hav 
harvest just then commenced in the country round, 
Broadspring was nearly alone in the hay fields, saving 
for a drabish, miserable woman, who came sometimes 
from the town to bring him food, and help to ted the 
hay, or draw tne rake. One evening, when she was 
there, there came forth from the town some of the co- 
operatists' wives and children, to gather garden produce, 
and enjoy an hour amidst the fragrant harvest As she 
bore in the town a very vile and disreputable character, 
and was said to have induced Broadspring to the crime 
of which it was whispered he was guilty, all avoided her 
with loathing scorn ; and when, in the sunset, Broad- 
spring came to tell the party, seated on a large haycock, 
that the woman was ill, very ill, in a small hut across 
the field, all hastened away, except Margaret Cameron, 
who, in years that I have yet to tell of, was to be pointed 
forth as the one who had succoured fallen woman in an 
hoar when all but pity is forgotten, and held first in her 
arms the baby-life, that born with a divine spirit, from 
a parentage of sin and crime, amidst the waving corn, 
and the holiest purity of nature, was to be the one to 
sing with angel voice, and, with that spirit, to teach all 
hearts that labour is a divine thing, when co-operating 
to make man better, and raise a Mount Horeb in the 
barren wilderness. 

(To be continued,) 
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AX IRISH FUNERAL. 

IX THE ACT HOB 01 " ORION." 

" Funerals performed."— London Trades. 

'* On "Wednesday tlie remain* of a poor woman, who died of 
hunger, were carried to their last mt in?- place by three nomen 
and a blind man, the soR-in-htu of the deceased. The djtiMiue 
between the wretched hut of the deceased and the grave-) hid 
was nearly three m3lf»."—2'uam Herald. 



Heavily plod 
Highroad and sod, 
With the cold corpse clod. 
Whose soul is with God I 

An old door's the hearse 
Of the skeleton corpse, 
And three women bear it, 
With a blind man to share it : 
Over flint, over bog, 
They stagger and jog : — 
Weary, and hungry, and hopeless, and cold, 
They slowly bear onward the bones to the mould. 
Heavily plud 
Highroad and sod, 
With the cold corpse clod, 
Whose soul is with God 1 

Barefoot ye go, 

Through the frost, through the snow ; 
Unsteady and slow. 
Your hearts mad with woe ; 
Bewailing and blessing the poor rigid clod — 
The dear dead-and-coid one, whose soul is with God. 

Heavily plod 

Highroad and sod. 

This ruin and rod 

Are from man — and not God ! 

Now spake out her sister, — 

•' Can we be quite sure 
Of the mercy ot Heaven, 

Or that Death is Life's curel 
A core for the misery, famine, and pains, 
Which oar cold rulers view as the end of their gains V 

Hea* ily plod 

Highroad and sod, 

With the cold corpse clod, 

Whose soul is with God ! 

" In a land where there's plenty," 

The old mother said, — 
" But not for poor creatures 

Who pawn rags and bed — 
There's plenty for rich ones, and those far away, 
Who drain off our life-blood so thoughtless and gay !" 

Heavily plod 

Highroad and sod, 

With the cold corpse clod, 

Whose soul is with God 1 

Then wailed the third woman — 

" The darling was worth 
The rarest of jewels 

That shine upon earth. 
When hunger was gnawing her—wasted and wild— 
She shared her last morsel with my little child." 

Heavily plod 

Highroad and sod, 

With the cold corpse clod, 

Whose soul is with God ! 



" Oh Christ !" prayed the blind man, 

"We are not to poor, 
Though we bend 'neath the dear weight 

That crushes this door ; 
For we know that the grave is the first step to Heaven, 
And a birthright we have in the riches there given." 

Heavily plod 

Highroad and rod, 

With the cold corpse clod, 

Whose soul is with God ! 



THERE'S ONE COMING. 

BT EDWARD T0UL. 

I have seen an infant born, 
With clear light in his eyes like morn ; 
He won my heart — he is w> mild ; 
He is very strong for so young a child. 

He cries, — I have sent my heralds before — 
The Pre*s, and the Railroad, and fifty more; 
And all will know me when I come, 
Though 1 wave no banner, and beat no drum. 

The king awaketh out of his sleep ; 
The priest hath started from slumber deep ; 
The rich man taketh his hoarded wealth, 
And giveth it wings, for his soul's health. 

And all men look for — they know not what ; 
But poor men look for a better lot ; 
And each prepareth, as he can, 
For the child that is almost a man. 



AN AMERICAN SLAVE IN LONDON. 

BT EL1HU BURKITT. 

The leap for liberty, that sweetest boon of Heaven, 
had been adventured. The desperate struggle was over, 
and that boon was his to die with, apparently, for he 
seemed to be trembling on the extremest verge of life. 
There he was in that city world, great London, wherein 
dwell shapes and phases, and faculties and human 
wretchedness, almost infinite in number and variety. 
But an American Slave, with the bracelets of a Re- 
public, or their red marks, on his feet and hands, was 
as unique a wonder as if a common beggar had never 
walked the city. Slavery, disguise itself as it may, can 
never hide under the rags of poverty, nor merge its 
chattel-mark with the lineaments of common wretched- 
ness ; and there was this poor man, trembling in the 
midst of the bold beggars, trembling with a sense of the 
guilt of his skin, that original sin of his constitution, 
for which he had done penance in a Christian land for 
thirty years on the treadmill of slavery. It is an affect- 
ing sight to see an American Slave anywhere, either at 
home or abroad, while panting with his run for life. Of 
all human beings, none are goaded by day and night by 
such a distorted conscience as that which afflicts him. 
He wears his guilt like the mark of Cain, and every 
white man he meets is a species of avenger of his African 
blood. Had all the law and the prophets been con- 
centrated in the command, *• Thou shall have a wJiite 
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*lcin and straiglU hair" he could not have borne about 
with him a more painful sense of unpardonable sin than 
that under which he hangs his head in the presence of 
• his fellow beings. Having suffered for thirty or forty 
years a more degrading punishment for the crime of 
colour than ever visited sin against God or man, by 
human authority, how can he diveBt himself of this 
unnatural conscience, that, with a scourge borrowed 
from the driver's hand, chases him through every lane 
of life, and fills his dreams with the baying of the blood- 
hounds, and the tread of his pursuers 1 How can he in 
a day, a month, or year, acquire a sense and attitude of 
innocency before the world, and stand up erect, and look 
the world in the face, and say, u 1 am not guilty V Not 
guilty ! Gracious heavens 1 what a charge, then, of false 
imprisonment you can enter at the tribunaTof mankind 
against those who made you grind in the house of 
bondage for thirty years ! " Not guilty/* said the slave 
in London. " Not guilty," he said timorously, and he 
bent his head to his bosom, and crouched toward the 
fire ; for the ague was on him from the nights he had lain 
upon the cold floor of his prison-house. What a desperate 
plea I what an appeal from the laws of his country ! 
from the unanimous verdict of six millions of his 
countrymen, which had pronounced him an African by 
blood, and sentenced him and all his posterity to the 
condition of brute beasts ! The Bible, God's Magna 
Cliarta of human liberty, had been wound around with 
the slave-holder's lash, to keep its divine revelations 
from the bondman. But there was, in all the darkness 
that surrounded him, a ray of that light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and it fell faintly 
and dimly upon his oppressed conscience, until he saw 
and felt that his colour was not the complexion of 
crime ; and he determined to encounter the tremendous 
odds, and seek a jury in the wide world which should 
listen to his appeal, and reverse the verdict that had 
made him a slave. He could not read ; for it is la breach 
of the laws which fix his condition, to teach a slave to 
read. He could not read the names and destination of 
the ships that alighted in the harbour, like carrier eagles. 
Whence they came and whither they went, was a mystery 
beyond his means of solution. He daily saw them spread 
their great white wings, and soar away through the blue 
ocean-firmament, and wondered much what kind of land 
they would alight at; what kind of people would hail 
their coming. And among these querulous thoughts, 
this last would steal in, whether colour was crime on 
that distant shore. It was little he knew of the location 
of countries. The North Star was the sum and centre 
of all his geographical facts ; and Canada was directly 
under the North Star, and all who reached that paradise 
of freedom from southern bondage, stole away by night, 
and travelled through forests, and over mountains, for 
weeks and months. This he knew by tradition, but 
where these ships finished their course and dropped 
their anchors, which he daily saw vanishing in the 
distance, was a question for conjecture. They could not 
be bound for Canada; he was sure of that. But did 
slavery cover all the earth but Canada? Might not one 
in ten of these ocean ships anchor by some foreign shore 
where a slave might walk a freeman] Hope and faith 
jointly reared that thought into a living idea, that filled 
his mind by night and day. His condition could not 
be worse. He could be but a slave, wherever he might 
be cast. 

The note of preparation about a large merchantman, 
indicated that it was about to weigh anchor for a foreign 
port. The deck and wharf were covered with busy men, 
wrestling with bales, boxes, and barrels. But there was 
one man, coloured like half the rest, who carried a bag 
closely by his side, not entered upon the ship's invoice. 
It was filled with the fragments and savings from many 
scanty meals. With this he found his way into the 
fore-part of the ship, where he espied a little space which 



another bale or box would close from sight. While the 
crew were busy in stowing away the freight, he slunk 
into the narrow nook with his bag, and the next minute 
the aperture was closed, and to his great joy he was left 
in utter darkness. The hurried tramp upon deck waxed 
louder and louder, and the fugitive held his breath to 
listen ! " He, Ho, Hoy!" at last fell upon his ears like 
the voice of salvation, and he closely hugged the floor 
to his bosom, to still the noise of his beating heart. 
" He, ho, Hoy !— Hoy !— oy I— ee ! o ! hoy P The ship 
is Bidling off from the wharf. The voices on deck are 
suppressed, and the captains is heard alone. " Aye, 
aye, Sir ! " comes down in response from the thronged 
spars; and the sound of the fluttering canvas has 
already spread the wings of hope in the heart of the 
American Slave. The ship moves— slowly — but it 
moves. A splash now ! it is the hawser, and the sailors 
are pulling it in. Now there is a gurgling sound against 
the ships side. It moves ! it moves ! " The land of the 
free and the home of the brave " recedes inch by inch. 
Another sail is shaken out to the breeze, and the 
gurgling furrow of the keel is deepened. There is a 
space that cannot be swum between him and his master. 
In ten minutes more it will be doubled. Still another 
sail fails booming from the yard, and the ship creaks 
beneath the canvas. The last sound from the land of 
slavery dies away upon his ear, and he is drifting far out 
upon the ocean Rubicon. He breathes freer, but not a 
freeman ; and the thought of the unknown land to which 
he is bound displaces the painful idea of the one he has 
left. The ship keeps on its course— but whither, be 
knows not Is it northward, or southward, or eastward 1 
He cannot tell ; it is not westward, and that cheers his 
hope of freedom. He fears the light, lest he should be 
discovered ; but he longs for one look from the deck, 
merely to see if the fearful vision of the land of bondage 
has disappeared. Now it is night, although the night 
and the day are both alike to him, so far as light is con- 
cerned. Nature knows when night comes, even to one 
born blind. And nights came to the American Slave, 
and days, and dreams, and lights and shades of hope and 
despair which he could not describe. 

His story was short and simple. He was writhing' 
with the ague, and there was a rheumatic fever in every 
joint. He breathed painfully h and with an effort that 
shook the chair in the corner. He had an old calico 
coat on him, when he hid himself away in the ship, but 
little of that hung now upon his shoulders. It was 
the last of November, and he could say but little of his 
perilous passage across the ocean. He had done all nature 
could do to make his bread last until the ship should 
anchor at some foreign port. He knew he had nothing 
to hope from the captain or his men, and he put himself 
on the closest allowance that could sustain life. But it 
was in vain— twenty-one days he had been out upon the 
sea, yet no cry of land was heard. The last piece of 
bread was gone. Three days and nights he had lived 
without a morsel of food. Life and liberty seemed to 
recede; and he clutched at them in a cry for help. 
Peradventure there might be flesh in the captain's heart, 
out upon that interminable ocean; and he cried louder 
still, " Save me, I perish ! " He was dragged from his 
hiding place, trembling and haggard, into the presence 
of the captain ; who demanded in a voice of angry 
surprise whence he came. In a few broken words he 
told his story, and his entreaties for mercy were inter- 
rupted by a volley of oaths and threats that he should 
be sent back to slavery by the first ship they met bound 
to America. He pleaded for mercy with all the earnest- 
ness of his last hope of freedom, and then in all the 
strength of his despair ; but in vain. He was ordered 
to be put in irons, and to be kept upon bread and 
water, until some vessel should heave in sight, by which 
the captain and crew might escape conviction of huma- 
nity, by sending the fugitive back to his bondage. But 
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no such nail was descried, though sought in the 
distance with the telescope ; and the slave hoped on in 
his fetters. He was on deck with his hands manacled 
together, when a green land loomed np from the sea, 
like a vision of a new world. Life and liberty came 
back to his despairing heart, with all the impulse 
of their strong yearnings, and he essayed to wring the 
iron from his limbs. Now the towers and spires and 
the dim outlines of a distant city arose before his eyes, 
and the ship entered the waters of the Rhine ; and that 
city was Rotterdam, and soon they were threading their 
way through a fleet of vessels of every flag. The 
moment had come, and liberty or death was to be the 
issue of the leap. The sailors were busy in taking in 
the sails and letting go the anchor. Now or never ! — 
and the American Slave, "accoutred as he was," 
sprung from the deck into the river. His hands were 
closely ironed together, but he struggled manfully with 
the current for life and liberty. He was descried by 
the crew of a Dutch boat passing near, who rescued him 
just as he was sinking for the last time, and conducted 
him to the ship to which they belonged. He came 
before the captain, who recognized the jewels of a Re- 
public, and saw that the poor man was an American 
Slave, and in bonds for the colour of his skin. His iron 
bracelets were wrung by strong hands from his, and he 
was conducted to the English consul ; and, by the next 
steamer tD England, in a few hours he trod a soil on 
which no slave can breathe. 

When I saw him, he was still wet with his leap into 
the Rhine. - A reaction had come over him. The perils 
of the escape had been encountered. Nature had ex- 
hausted all her latent energies in the struggle for liberty. 
The sustaining invigoration of fear and hope was gone, 
and he hong his head and crouched towards the fire, as if 
there were nothing left to ask for, but to die a freeman. 
Nor did he ask aloud for this, or for anything ; but sat 
quaking nith the ague, and uttered not a complaint nor 
a murmur of pain, except when left alone for a moment 
in the room. Here was a fellow countryman appealing 
to the world, in the silent remonstrance of his suffering, 
against a false imprisonment for colour in the American 
house of bondage. I plead guilty for my country, with 
a sense of shame I cannot describe. It was the first 
time, I believe, that I ever had two overcoats at once, 
and thus was able to comply literally with the gospel 
precept, and share them with a suffering fellow being. 
And as this was the first time I ever enjoyed that 
luxury, I put the best of the twain upon him — a warm 
and thick one — and felt new comfort in the one I wore. 
The hat I had worn for two yean fitted him well ; and 
I left him with a feeling of gratitude that I could give 
even so poor a " freedom suit" to an American Slave 
in London. 

London, Feb. Zd, 1847. 



AN EARLY SPRING PICTURE. 

March in his wakening strength ! The west wind, loud 

Rising in vigorous and sonorous play, 

At once has hurried from the heavens away 

Their slumberous guests of shadow and of cloud. 

The earth smiles greenly, as if glad and proud 

To feel the sunlight, ftintly though it fall. 

But what a rich transparency o'er all ! 

Sky, air, and rushing waters, are endowed 

With a surpassing brightness, clear and blue. 

Flushed are the far woods, and a violet hue 

Tinges the far horizon. Tis a day 

That breathes its vigour through heart, soul, and frame ; 

Care*, like the clouds, and pains are chased away. 

Oh 1 for a life where each day was the same 1 



: SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 

Br ABKL PAYNTER. 

AdvcrVwcmcni. 

To William Howitt. 

Dsar F&rsifD, — In sending yon a 
few pen-and-ink pictures from my sketch-book, 1 wish 
to explain that the letters which make up the following 
short series, are what they profess to be — addressed to 
real friends, poets, painters, musicians, etc. — part of my 
journal, in short, for 1844, written on the spot ; and not 
a line retouched, or tint heightened " for exhibition." 
Besides such interest as this genuineness may give them 
to tamers at home, they may not, possibly, be altogether 
without value to fireside thinkers, as illustrations of 
popular life and intelligence under the far-famed 
paternal government of Austria. Little change, I 
believe, has taken place in any object described during 
the two years which have elapsed since they were 
penned. A. P. 

No. I.— The Terrors of Ratisbon.— The Danube. 



To 



LinZy September. 

You will be a little angry, a little diverted, at being 
addressed in print as " Mistress Despondency, the 
daughter of Much- Afraid," foreshadowed by quaint John 
Bunyan. Yet it were sin to deprive one who enjoys 
the pleasures of Fear, -Curiosity, and Wonder, of due style 
and title. Ah t you would not be angry, if you knew how 
much youth of heart goes to making up the disposition 
which sometimes amuses, sometimes grieves me. Your 
timidity and susceptibility have, for a wonder, neither 
narrowed your mind, nor shut up your heart. Do not 
grieve or grumble at their only making you a bad 
traveller I 

Yon were, at all events, present to my mind every 
instant that I passed in ancient Ratisbon ; a city, the 
sights of which must become, I think, positively op- 
pressive to the spirits of those who are impressionable. 
Dresden I used to think a ghoBtly place in its faded, 
courtlike sort of way ; but Ratisbon is fifty-fold a better 
scene for fears of the " first water." It is a cruet-looking 
town — gloomy without grandeur ; the houses fitted up 
with appliances to stand a siege; the streets very 
narrow. Even the huge Gog, or Goliath, painted in 
rude fresco on a wall, who menaces you as you enter 
the gate across the bridge, helps a little ; and the hand- 
bill on the wall, which announced a menagerie of fierce 
wild beasts to be seen there, went for something. 
Our inn, the Golden Cross of Ratisbon, (is not the very 
name sonorous and promising ?) stands in the Heide 
Plate, where stout Hans Dollinger worsted a Hun 
called Craco : and a Giant to boot. Then there is the 
Golden Cross : when you get to it 1 It has been an old 
castle, and is now one of the most immense and curious 
houses I ever passed a night in. The ground floor Btory 
is vaulted like a crypt. My own room would have enter- 
tained some sixty persons with case ; had a quaint oriel 
jutting out over the Btreet ; and walls of such a sur- 
passing thickness, that Dr. Strauss himself could not 
have forbidden the tradition of secret passages as preposte- 
rous and to be discouraged ! Going in quest of my 
Panza, after twisting and turning along half a street's 
length (it seemed) of stairs and passages, I found his 
lonely little dinner-table laid in the corner of a large 
waste ball-room — one of a suite of three ; and the blithe 
little Kellner, who seemed amused at my interest in this 
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queer, rambling old place, said he would show us some- 
thing more. The tower — a real, proper, square tower— a 
little at variance, it is true, with one's notions of tables 
dh6U and extra-posts— but, nevertheless, a veritable relic 
of antique times ; and, for aught I know, as old as the 
Golden Tower in the Waller Strasse, or theRomanTower in 
the corn-market. Waste, and ample, and tenantless, are its 
chambers ; and the stair-ladders very frail and tottering. 
In short, it is a tower " according to the forms :"— after 
a brief session, in which your fancy could easily conjure 
up a siege or a popular tumult—only to forget that you 
were not living in the days of bow and spear, when you 
issued out on the treacherous roof, and saw across the 
ample and smiling plain ot the Danube; the Valhalla 
raised by King Louis of Bavaria— that modern Greek 
folly, which looks from this distance as new, as great, 
and as tidy as the last or-molu inkstand from the Palais 



ut pleasantry most be laid by ere we approach that 
t solemn of buildings—the Cathedral. I shall not 
soon forget the effect of this, apart from its architectural 
peculiarities, with which I will not bore you. The 
church of San Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, with its 
monuments of the Doges, is solemn ; so are our own 
Tewkesbury Church and our own Winchester Cathedral ; 
so is the Minster at Treves; but I think all are less so 
than the cloisters of Katisbon Cathedral. Scott should 
have seen them 1 They are mildewy, but not wholly dila- 
pidated ; lit by large Gothic windows, filled with massy 
tracery of a riotous fancy, which forces itself on the notice ; 
and paved with tombs 01 Church dignitaries, by the fifty ; 
Abbots, Bishops, grand Priors ; on every stone a recum- 
bent figure traced, some of them with remarkably 
august and serene countenances ; and every stone worn 
away by the perpetual passing of feet, so as to have an 
air of antiquity greater, probably, than the reality. 
I remembered, while I stood over these tombs, the 
opening of the Wizards Grave, in " The Lay of the Last 
MinstreL" Here is the place of places for such an 
awful scene t An hour at nightfall, there, would be 
worth having to some of our friends. 
,* But if my noon Bight at Katisbon would have im- 
pressed you, I think my twilight one would have done 
something more. With me, at least, it clenched the 
impression of that proud old city, which I shall keep till 
my dying day. Every one has heard of the Kath Haus, 
and the dungeons beneath it, and their grisly contents ; 
but I have been so often disappointed of a sensation 
when I have been bidden to make sure of it, that 1 went 
to see them merely as one " lion " the more, without hav- 
ing visited which there could be no leaving of Katisbon. 
The building itself is quaint and gloomy, desperately 
battered by onslaught and siege ; but little of its antique 
form and garniture remains. There are a few goou old 
windows, however ; and an entrance portal, overlooked 
by two figures, intended to typify the impartiality 
which the judge should take into the council chamber. 
One of these, 1 think, is in the act of hurling a heavy 
stone ; and seemed in that lessening light of day to 
threaten justice in a manner which would have chilled 
me, had X been the Victim. It was almost too late 
and too dark to see anything; so we were hurried 
over the rooms up-stairs with most satisfactory speed. 
Then we inquired for the prisons and the folter kammer 
(torture chamber). And, as the author of the " State 
Trials" hath it,— 

* A flame was lit ; a trap-door upward thrown; 
And twain with keys went down an hundred steps of stone." 

We were introduced to these treasures of antique 
cruelty by degrees :— first, shown into the first dun- 
geon : a hole, to enter which even a short man muat 
stoop, neck to knee :— where the light of day could never 



penetrate, the air being eoriveyed from the dark, cellar . 
above by a tunnel no wider than the throat of the 
hopper of a handmill. It was lined, like the Potxi at 
Venice, with dry, brown pine- wood, so that the prisoner I 
was secure from damp, and the reptile visitors, which : 
have sometimes (what a thought !) been a pleasure to 
the Captive J The door, at least six inches thick, was | 
barred and braced *ith iron, and again crossed l>y a ■ 
weighty beam of old oak. The most elastic spirit of 
hope could hardly have ever planned an escape thence 1 | 
But this was a palace, and the hard wooden step which ' 
served for a pillow, a dais ! com pared with the pleasure* of ' 
the carcere duro we were next shown— a vault, into which 
the prisoner was let down through a square aperture, ! 
strongly grated : no other outlet or exit. The cicerone i 
to these chambers, a little pale man, his face overgrown 
with hair, and with a low, muttering, gravely-toned , 
voice, lights a scrap of paper, and tosses it down to • 
let you see the floor of this hideous place. And one 
knows, as Landor says, that " human heart* have beaten 
here P Even this, however, was better than the den I j 
from which the occupant, of this dismal apartment was 
dragged ; for we had seen the dungeon of those about 
to be tortured, and were now to be shown the very spot, 
and the very devices ! At this point I gave up. It was 
too real : for the man led us into another dismal cellar, 
with ladders, and spikes, and ropes, hanging from the ! 
roof— such things as Callot would have thrown into the ! 
background of one of his designs — and began to handle 
these, and describe their several uses ; and I {you will 
not laugh at my weakness) beat a retreat, and left the 
minute acquaintance with these strange implements of . 
evil to my companions. As 1 stood in the doorway of 1 1 
the anteroom, while the exhibition went on, and saw 
the feeble play of light within and the shadowy forms of 
the three figures, and heard the muttering bass-tones 
of the warder, (they might have been the exhortations 
of a priest,) do you not think 1 too had a vision 1 — The 
lattice remains behind which sate the judges ; the desk, ' 
at which their notes were made ; the inkstand I . . . . 
I think, if I were a citizen of Katisbon, I could no more 
endure the existence of such things within the pre- ' 
cincts of my town than the Merchant Abndah, in the 
Eastern tale, the haunted cheat in the corner of his 
apartment 1 • »•**#« 

By this time I am a little qualified to execute a 

commission, and to tell " how 1 like the Danube." 
More, far more, than I expected. The guide-booke 
promise one nothing from Katisbon to this place ; nor 
could voyage be more disagreeably performed than 
ours; the steamer being well-nigh as dangerously pri- ' 
mitive as if it had been built in the days of the Marquis 
of Worcester, or Don Blasco de Garray : the fire fed with 
wood. But the stream is noble to a degree for which 1 was , 
not prepared; and, even down to this point, displays a phy- | 
siognoiny of its own, distinct, picturesque, and welcome. 
It is not shut in, like the Rhine, with grey rocks and ' 
yellow-green vineyards, a castle towering on every , 
height— each more enticing than the last; but from i 
the left bank sweep away hill above hill, from which ' 
the river keeps at a respectful distance, till Nattern- 
berg is passed : when Tyrotese-looking cottages begin to 
appear ; and sombre green pine-woods. Then, there are 
meadows and trees, which the Khine hath not ; spots in 
which to lie along for a whole summer day, watching the 
strong green water eddying past, and weaving pleasant 
fantasise about every worn-grey rock which keeps its 
place in the stream :— wicked water creatures, be sure, 
struck into that form by the spell of some sorcerer ! 

Had I been quite alone, or in a less* subdued tone of 
spirits, I should have enjoyed much to follow my 
original plan, and float down the river in one of the 
chalet-like boats' the people use. At Passau it was a 
festival day when we arrived; and «o met these in 
every direction, crammed "with so many head of 
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human beings/' the very finest, I verily believe, that 
Nature ever manufactured — such tall, stalwart, bloom- 
ing men, in comfortable cloth apparel of blue coats and 
magnificent Hessian boots ! — such women, of a fresh- 
ness of cheek, and honest freedom of smile, well justi- 
fying the reputation of this district; and every face 
looking so well content — so beaming with enjoyment! 
You should have seen a group I saw the next morning on 
the Inn Bridge, which 1 must describe to you. Ihere 
had been a drawing of the Lottery; and while 
we were sitting on the hill above Maria Hilf, 
enjoying a view, which beats Ehrenbreitstein and 
Canteleu, near Rouen, hollow, there came up irom the 
town a flourish of trumpets, and a roll ol drums, as 
every number which brought a prize was proclaimed. 
Coming down, we met a peasant woman oi the lowest 
class, with such a treasure in her arms 1 She had won 
a clock :— none of your sober-going useful creatures, who 
tick and keep time, and think they have done enough ; 
but a gay pendule a la Francatse, with four black 
marble pillars, and a pediment; and for aught I know, 
a Troubadour, or a Sappho with her lyre, sitting 
a-top. And there she stoou, the centre of a little crowd. 
An old fruit-wife, as brown and wrinkled as a walnut, 
had left her apples, pears, and kiichtn, in the shadow of 
the gate, to get up and sympathize, at least ; around 
stood wondering cnildren on tiptoe, regarding the prize. 

M Thus, they thought, moat angels shine." 

Nay, two great Bavarian soldiers, in their blue and white 
uniforms, and ferociously moustached, must needs loiter 
too, to lift up their huge gauntletted hands in admira- 
tion of this treasure. Just then, I did not remember 
the ruin that clock might bring upon the house which 
was to be its abiding-place ! the spirit of gambling it 
might introduce across the threshold. Why was i to 
look further forward than these kindly, merry-natured 
people 1 

i/tfu.— P.S. Stopped here by bad weather. The 
boat by which we should have gone was not able to 
come up higher than Mauthausen. Yesterday was a 
day, with a vengeance, it rains handsomely on these 
rivers, I assure you 1 Leaving Passau (the Coblenz of 
the Danube), the stern scenery begins: huge rocks, 
mantled with dark woods that hardly allow verge 
enough for a path, with here and there a castle or a 
chalet perched; or a white village niched into a rift, 
down the sides of which the sweetest of green turf has 
been laid ; but very sparingly, so as not to destroy the 
solitary air of the scenery. One might spend a summer 
charmingly, 1 am sure, at Unter Muhl, with every 
luxury of Nature, and every comfort of life— a lew 
English notions not wanted. But there is a drumming 
- and a hfing below, and 1 must go out and see what Linz 
is doing. l*t me first* however, wafer to this a curiosity 
of Austrian English ; of which I send you the original, 
that you may not accuse me of manufacturing it. 

HOTEL TO THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES 



Below the share, where the steamboats 
are loading is situeted the new Inn. On 
aeeont of its pleasant situation, with the com- 
modious & elegant arrangement in the most mo- 
dern style, liktwise the number of the different 
rooms for receiving every sort of travellers 
shall be taken care by the waiters a good 
restoration, neatness and discretion of the pri- 
ce and propre conduct of the people of service ; 
and this will procure all satisfaction after 
the wishes, of the stranger that he is allways 



THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 

BT WILLIAM HIKCKS, 9. L. 8. ^ 

No. II. — Thb Sweet Violet. 

s This lovely flower has been from the most ancient 
times a favourite of poets, and an object of pursuit to 
all who can relish simple and innocent pleasures, lb 
eminently unites simplicity, elegance, and modest grace, 
with a delicious fragrance. Homer places it in the 
garden of Calypso, and from his time downwards the 
allusions to it by the poets are far too numerous for us 
to attempt either enumeiation or selection. 

The sweet violet grows with us on banks by the sides 
of fields and roads, olten by the borders of streams, 
generally in considerable quantities together ; its cha- 
racteristic mode of growth, by runners, contributing to 
extend it where it has once obtained a footing. It 
requires a pure air, and can hardly be kept alive .midst 
the smoke of cities. It often flowers in the latter part 
of February, and March may be considered as its proper 
period of blooming ; but there is a variety now common 
in gardens which flowers at nearly all seasons, so that 
by a little management and protection in the worst 
weather, a never tailing supply may be obtained. There 
is a very pretty white or cream coloured variety nearly 
as common in most parts of England as the purple one, 
and quite as fragrant. It is strictly the same species, 
differing only in colour, but it appears to be a permanent 
variety continued by seed, not a mere individual pecu- 
liarity. - Pale blue, lilac, and red varieties are less 
common, but occasionally occur. 

Both the purple and white are also found double in 
gardens; and, as in this flower the fragrance arises 
irom the flower-leaves or petals themselves, there is an 
increased sweetness in the double varieties, that gives 
them a just claim to attention, though the single might, 
perhaps, be thought more beautiful. The most ubual 
way in which a flower becomes double, is by the organs 
called stamens, which form the third circle, changing 
into petals the parts of the second circle ; and this is 
generally accompanied by an indefinite multiplication 
of the pieces, whilst any peculiar development of any 
part of a circle, as one petal of a violet or a nasturtion 
running out into a spur, is lost in the double flower. 
In some instances the inner circle, consisting of the 
seed-bearing organs, called by botanists carpels, is also 
changed into coloured flat pieces resembling petals, as 
in double anemonies, where the two kinds of parts in 
the double flower can be well distinguished. Some- 
times, as in the double cherry, the carpels appear as 
green leaves in the middle of the double flower ; but 
most commonly, as happens in the violet, the inner 
circle remains unchanged, or is almost suppressed. 

The sweet violet, like some others of its family, is 
liable to another change, the reverse of doubling. Its 
later flowers are frequently altogether without petals, 
and these are believed to be peculiarly fertile, the nutri- 
ment being all concentrated in the parts which remain. 
There is, likewise, a variety in which the number of 
spurs is increased. 

The violet has all the four circles of parts, and none 
multiplied so as to exceed the characteristic number of 
the class to which it belongs, which is five ; the inner 
circle has, indeed, only three parts. In the exterior, or 
calyx circle, we may easily notice that three of the 
pieces stand a little outside the other two. To these 
three principal sepals (to make use of the very conve- 
nient botanical name of the parts of the exterior circle, 
which, as a whole, is called the calyx, or cup) the three 
carpels correspond ; and we must consider the two other 
pieces of the complete circle as being suppressed from 
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circles, which causes the three carpels to unite by their 
edges into one seed-vessel. 

The sepals are distinct, and but slightly irregular in 
position and magnitude, resembling small, narrow 
leaves, and having each of them a leafy appendage at 
the bottom, which is characteristic of the family. The 
five petals stand all distinct ; the one which, from the 
position of the flower, is the lowest, receiving the 
greatest share of nutriment, and being in consequence 
marked with more colour on the nerves, and lengthened 
out into a hollow spur behind. The stamens are broad 
below; the anther cases open inwards, and they are 
crested at the top. The same irregularity which causes 
the lower petal to enlarge into a spur, causes each of 
the two stamens nearest to it to send down little spurs, 
which enter that formed by the petal. These are 
curious, and are perhaps generally overlooked. The 
irregularity in the violet tribe is slight, chiefly affecting 
the circle of petals, and by no means extending to all 
the species. 

Where several carpels unite to form one seed-vessel, 
it is much the most common for each one to be folded 
on itself, like a pea-pod, which is one carpel ; and for 
the whole number to cling together by their broad sur- 
faces, so that all the seeds, which arc always on the 
edges of the carpels, are brought together in the axis ; 
and the whole seed-vessel, when cut horizontally, shows 
as many distinct cells as there are carpels, each having 
its own seeds. The carpels of the violet only join by 
their edges, so that the whole seed-vessel is but one cell, 
and the seeds are not found in the axis, but, bo to 
speak, in the walls of the Beed-vessel on three lines, 
where the carpels unite. The union of the carpels is so 
complete, that when the seed-vessel dries, and must 
open, the split is down the middle of each carpel, 
instead of on the lines of junction; and thus, when the 
ripe capsule has opened into three pieces, called valves, 
we see the seeds in a line down the middle of each, 
instead of on the two edges of each, according to their 
natural position. On carefully opening the little seed, 
we find a straight embryo in the axis of a fleshy 
albumen. 

Every one is acquainted with the heart-shaped leaves 
of the violet, nearly free from hairs, with their margins 
cut in the manner that botanists call crenate (the por- 
tions of the edge being rounded) ; standing on long 
footstalks, and with small, sharp membranous addi- 
tional leave*, of the kind called stipules, at their base. 
The sweet violet is distinguished by not having a 
branched leafy stem, and by producing runners that 
form new plants, like the strawberry. 

The received botanical name of the sweet violet is 
Viola odorata (scented violet). Besides the heartsease, 
or pansy, which has plainly the characters of a violet, 
and belongs to the genus, there are several wild British 
species, and three or four very desirable cultivated ones; 
not to refer to the many little known in this country, 
the whole genus in 1824 having above 100 species, pub- 
lished in De Candolle's great work ; but none of them 
can rival the sweet violet. Who has not delightful 
recollections of violet-hunting excursions in opening 
spring — sweet memories of fragrant banks rewarding 
adventurous search — and of treasures of perfumed love- 
liness conveyed to dear ones at home, who could not 
partake in the chase 1 We hardly know whether the 
white or the purple variety is most to be admired. As 
they modestly peep from beneath the shelter of their 
clustered leaves, their sweet breath first betraying them 
to the passer-by, both are irresistible in their charms. In 
our gardens we delight in the double varieties, and of 
late years we have added to them the ever-blooming 
sort already referred to, by means of which the metro- 
polis is supplied with sweet bouquets at every season. 

We need hardly say that the name Violet is a dimi- 
nutive form from the Latin Viola, which originally 



belonged to the species of which we are speaking, and 
is extended as the botanical name for the family, of 
which it is the most interesting member. Some hare 
derived viola from the Latin name for a way— via / as 
if it meant "way-side flower;" but it is manifestly the 
Latin form of the Greek name ion, which is supposed 
to express the dark purple of the flower. Many words, 
transferred from Greek to Latin, which in their original 
language begin with a vowel, commence in Latin with 
the semi-consonant v; and in giving the name its 
feminine termination, which pleased the Latins instead 
of the Greek neuter, the liquid / was required to keep 
two vowels asunder. These are familiar and natural 
changes, and the best etymologists are agreed that the 
derivation admits of no doubt. 

The violets are exogenous plants, with the parts of 
the three outer circles, a complete single series in each, 
all distinct; disposed to irregularity, chiefly in the 
petals; the stamens all perfect, with their anthers 
crested, turned inwards ; carpels three coherent ; seeds 
with albumen. This character belongs to the order 
violacere, but will distinguish the genus also from all 
with which our readers are likely to compare it. We 
have already pointed out the marks by which this par- 
ticular species, Viola odorata, is known ; and the 
smell would remove all doubt, if other marks were not 
clearly understood. 



Hfterarg Notices. 

Vietos a-Foot, or Europe seen witii Knapsack and Staff. 
By J. Bayard Taylor. London : Wiley and Put- 
nam. 

The pride of the Americans, says N. P. Willis in his 
preface to these volumes, is in her self-made men. Here 
there is a young man for her to be proud of. 

While yet a boy, and an apprentice to a printer, 
Bayard Taylor conceived the idea of making a pilgrim- 
age through Europe, supporting himself the while, like 
Holthaus, the German tailor and traveller, by the labour 
of his hands. It was his youthful dream ; but before 
this dream could be made a reality, sundry not trivial 
difficulties had to be overcome. The term of his 
apprenticeship was unexpired ; the remainder of his 
time, therefore, and the most valuable part of it, had to 
be purchased from his master, and money had to be 
raised for the commencement, at least, of his journey. 
He had no wealthy connexions to help him, either by 
gift- or loan. But he had the power to help himself, 
and that was best. He published a volume of poems, 
and it having better luck than such volumes generally, 
enabled him to purchase the remainder of his apprentice- 
ship. This was a good beginning; and, after some 
little difficulty, having entered into an arrangement 
with two newspapers to furnish letters of his travel, for 
which he received part payment in advance, he was 
ready to set out. 

With about five-and-twenty pounds in his pocket, and 
nineteen years of youth in his frame, he commenced his 
pilgrimage of two years. It was a bold scheme; but 
these two sound-hearted, intelligent volumes prove that 
he had not miscalculated his powers in any way. He 
was courageous, temperate, hardy; full of intelligence 
and acuteness of mind, and at the 6ame time, as we 
have been informed by those who knew him, remark- 
ably agreeable in person and manners. 

Such was the young American, who, literally with 
knapsack and staff, like a regular German Handwerks 
Bursch, at an age when many a youth of wealth and 
rank, both in our country and his own, is sowing wild 
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oats which shall spring up to a plentiful crop of after 
repentance, was tramping, foot-sore and wear)', and often 
reduced to many a hard extremity, through Germany, 
Italy, and France, maturing and expanding his mind, 
and laying up invaluable treasures of knowledge and 
experience. These volumes contain those letters which 
were written during his wanderings, and which, like 
the labour of the travelling journeyman's hands, enabled 
him to accomplish his pilgrimage. 

Nothing is more striking in these interesting volumes 
than the progress and expansion of the mind of the 
writer between the first page and the last. He came 
out an intelligent youth, whose capacity for wonder and 
admiration was immense, and whose actual knowledge 
was small ; he returned a man, in the full stature of a 
man, who in those two years had lived more than many 
an ordinary life. And this growth of mind, and this 
sound maturing of the judgment it is, which perhaps 
more than any thing else prove of what sterling stuff he 
was made. 

We have not much room for extract, though in going 
through the volumes we had marked many passages for 
that purpose ; for instance, the extremely interesting 
account of the fair, and the terrific flood at Frankfort- 
some of the strange, wild scenes in Bohemia — his 
graphic, picturesque sketches of peasant-life in Italy, 
which remind us not unpleasantly of our Danish friend 
Andersen, and many others. One little extract, how- 
ever, we will give, as the reader may thus form an idea 
of some of the hardships and private sorrows which such 
brave-hearted travellers must endure. - He and his com- 
panion, his cousin, are on their way to Lyons. 

" Notwithstanding our clothes were like sponges with the 
rain, our boots entirely worn out, and onr bodies somewhat thin 
with nine days* exposure to the wintry storms, in walking two 
hundred and forty miles, we entered Lyons with suspense. But 
one franc a-piece remained out of the fifteen with wnich we left 
Marseilles. B. wrote home some time ago, directing a re- 
mittance to be sent to a merchant in Paris, to whom he had a 
letter of introduction ; he determined to enclose tliis letter in a 
note, stating onr circumstances, and requesting him to forward 
a part of the remittance to Lyons. We had thus to wait at 
least four days ; people are suspicious and mistrustful in cities, 
and if no relief should come, what was to be done P 

" After wading through the mnd of the suburbs, we chose a 
common-looking inn, near the river, as the comfort of our stay 
depended wholly on the kindness of our hosts, and wc hoped to 
find more sympathy among the labouring classes. We engaged 
lodgings for four or five days ; after dinner, the letter was des- 
patched, and we wandered through the dark, dirty city till night. 
Our landlord, Monsieur Ferrand, was a rough, vigorous man, 
with a gloomy, discontented expression ; his words were few and 
blunt, but a certain restlessness of manner, and a secret flashing 
of his cold, forbidding eye, betrayed to me some strong hidden 
excitement. Madame Ferrand was kind and talkative, though 
passionate ; but the appearance of the place gave me an un- 
favourable impression, which was only heightened by the thought, 
that it was now impossible to change our lodging till relief 
should arrive. * * * Five weary days, each of them containing 
a month of torturing suspense, passed on. Our lodging grew so 
unpleasant, that we preferred wandering all day through the 
misty, muddy streets, taking refuge in the covered bazaars when 
it rained heavily. The gloom of every thing around us entirely 
smothered that lightness of heart which had made ns laugh at 
similar embarrassments at Vienna. When at evening, the dull, 
leaden hne of the clouds seemed to make the air dark, and cold, 
and heavy, we walked beside the swollen and turbid Rhone, under 
an avenue of leafless trees, the damp soil chilling our feet, and 
striking a numbness through our frames ; and then I knew what 
those must feel who have no hope in their destitution, and not 
a friend in all the great world who is not as wretched as them- 
selves. I prize the lesson, though the price of it is hard. 

" ' This morning/ said I to B., ' will terminate onr sufferings.' 
I felt cheerful in spite of myself; and this was like a presenti- 
ment of coming good luck. To pass the time till the mail 
arrived, we climbed to the Chapel of Fourvitres. * * * At the 
precise hour we were at the Fost-office. What an intensity of 
suspense can be felt in that minute, while the clerk is looking 



over the letters ! and what a lightning-like shock of Joy when 
the hoped-for letter did come, and was opened with enper, 
trembling hands, revealing the relief we had almost despaired 
of ! The city did not seem less gloomy, for that was impossible ; 
bnt the faces of the crowd, which had appeared cold and bus 
picious, were now kind and cheerful. We came home to our 
lodgings with altered feelings, and Madame Ferrand must have 
seen joy in our faces, for she greeted us with an unusual smile." 

A Popular Life of George Fox, the first of Hie Qualm, 
compiled from his Journal, and other authentic 
sources. By Josiah Marsh. London : Charles Gil- 
pin. 1 vol. 8vo. 
A faithful and deeply interesting life of one of the 
greatest and noblest men of England. We have long i 
desired to see a popular life of this truly noble-minded 
reformer. It is only by its perusal that we can learn 
how far all the great movements of the day are indebted 
to him. He was one of the people ; and his mind, strong 
and clear in its reasoning powers, was united to a heart 
of the most immovable honesty. Truth was the object 
of his inquiry ; that he pursued with a single, and a 
far-seeing eye; and when he found it, he never again let 
it go from him. For that he lived and died. There is 
nothing so striking in the history of any man, as the 
sagacity with which George Fox struck through all the 
incrustations of cant and artifice of his age, piercing 
humbug, to use a plain term in Fozian style, to the 
core, and setting forth before the public eye the reality 
in its imperishable beauty. Fox made war all his life, 
and from the first hour of his career of reformation, on 
all cruelties and tyrannies. He was opposed to State 
Religions, to Slavery, to War, to Intemperance, to the 
domination of man over man. He was a divine messenger 
for casting down all despotism, assumption, and adula- 
tion ; and for setting up all that is simple, manly, truth- 
ful, merciful and loving. Let the fame of such men be 
spread as it deserves, for with it must spread a fresh por- 
tion of that spirit of reform and of onwardness which 
happily so distinguishes the present day, and is binding 
nation to nation, and making the youngest amongst the 
peoples ministcrto the growth of humanity in the oldest. 

Tfo Barker Library. — Interesting Memoirs and 
Documents relating to American Slavery, and the 
Glorious Struggle now making for Emancipation. 
London: Chapman, Brothers, Newgate-street. 

Amongst the most remarkable circumstances of our 
time is the number of men who rise out of the working 
classes to become teachers of the nation. Education has 
already produced this effect. Those whom we have 
been so anxious to. teach are becoming themselves 
teachers. This is a fact which points out to us that the 
seed cast into the soil of the public mind is already 
quickened, and that it will in a while produce fruits 
that will astonish us. We shall be astonished at the 
rapidity with which the action of national information 
and reformation, after a certain point of the process, will 
go on. 

Let us contemplate for a moment the fact now before 
us. Some years ago, Joseph Barker, 'of Leeds, was a 
common weaver there. But he got knowledge, and 
he took to spreading it. He had got a knack of putting 
weft and warp together, and he did the same by the 
yarn of knowledge as fast as it eame into his possession. ' 
He made the shuttle of intelligence fly just as fast as 
the common shuttle used to do. He got used to steam 
power, and he was uneasy till he could apply steam 
power to the diffusion of ideas. He first began preach- 
ing, and still acquiring as he preached ; he not only 
taught the people, but still went on teaching himself. 
He at length abandoned all sects, and their dogmas, and 
set up, as the Apostles did, as a preacher of simple 
Christianity, just as he could understand it himself out 
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of the Bible. And to enable himself to understand It 
thoroughly, and not to take it at second-hand, he studied 
Hebrew and Greek, and thus read the Scriptures in their 
original tongues. Joseph Barker, by his plain, sound, 
honest intellect, and unaffected but genuine eloquence, 
soon produced very extensive effects. He brought many 
thousands to think and act with him. In Yorkshire, 
especially, and the Staffordshire Potteries, he drew great 
numbers to his way of thinking. Of course the more 
he endeavoured to depend on the doctrines of the New 
Testamentalone, the more he was denounced as a heretic ; 
for it is one of the singularities of the day, that though 
we insist on every one believing everything in the 
Scriptures, we are violently offended if they attempt to 
preach everything they find in it. But these things did 
not move Joseph Barker. He was too much of a long- 
headed Yorkshireman to expect to escape what neither 
Christ nor his disciples ever could escape — carping and 
persecution — so he went on his way, teaching and practis- 
ing common sense and love to everybody. In London, 
about two years ago, such was the feeling excited by his 
talent and his capacity for usefulness, that a subscription 
was raised, and a steam-press — the great object of his am- 
bition — presented to him. 

That press is now working away at Wortley, near 
Leeds, and with what object 1 To produce a Library for 
the People, of Three Hundred Volumes of the most 
valuable works of our standard authors in general 
literature, philosophy, religion, natural history, and 
science. These volumes are to cost to the purchaser — 
what] nine shillings t No, about nine-pence a-piece. 
Amongst them he proposes to have an improved version 
of the Bible with notes ; a Dictionary of the Bible ; a 
Common-place Book of the Bible, to enable people to 
see at once all that the Scriptures say on any particular 
subject; an Englishman's Greek Concordance of the 
New Testament, to enable every one to judge for him- 
self as to the meaning of the Greek Testament, and to 
test the criticisms of preachers and theological writers ; 
an English Concordance of the Bible ; Lives of William 
Penn, John Wesley, Dr. Channing, Luther, Fenelon, 
Kassillon, Sanrin, Jeremy Taylor, Robert Robinson, etc., 
all their works, or selections from them. The works of 
Ramohun Roy, of William Law, Robert Hall, of Tillot- 
son, Barrow, and the best writers of the English Church ; 
selections from the works of Malebrauche, Locke, Bacon, 
Newton, Paley. John Hales ; of Eaton, John Howe, Owen 
Peltham, William Dell ; of Belsham, Carpenter, etc. 
Histories of the Church, of the Reformation, of Quaker- 
ism ; a volume on Political Economy ; a volume on 
Domestic Economy ; two or three volumes of anecdotes 
illustrating various branches of Christian truth; a 
volume on Health and Disease, and the Sanitary Im- 
provement of the People ; Natural History ; Advice on 
the Pursuit of Knowledge, on the Formation of Cha- 
racter, on Marriage, on Parental Duties, and on Trade, 
etc. etc. 

It will be seen that Joseph Barker is no bigot. He 
cares not out of what Churches or sects his writers are 
selected, no that they are good and honest men. The 
project for any man single-handed is stupendous; 
but when we contemplate it as the project of a man 
originally a working man, and still, though preaching 
diligently every week, disdaining to make a penny by 
the gospel, but depending on his printing-press for his 
support, it is one of the wonders of the age. 

With the true feeling of a man who has had to ex 

Jerience the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
o*eph Barker at once thinks how he can level these 
difficulties for others, and he determines to make know- 
ledge cheap. He wants only to live simply, not to 
amass a fortune ; he prefers to amass knowledge for his 
fellow workers in every quarter of the kingdom. The 
project is one of so noble, so important, so immensely 
important a kind, that it deserves tne warmest sup 



port from all classes. Every man who desires the 
general education and elevation of the people should 
support it, and must, If he be consistent, support it. 
Every working-man, that desires to elevate himself, 
and place within the reach of his family a library of 
general knowledge and the truest entertainment, should 
support it. Every Mechanics' Institution, Working- 
man's Book Association, and Co-operative League, should 
support this gigantic project of a working- man for the 
working-men. Every man who can estimate a great 
and generous feeling,— who would honour and animate 
a man who has devoted his life, talents, acquirements 
and energies to second the great efforts of the age for 
progress, and to supply that cheap literature which 
must ere long be supplied to the million, should sub- 
scribe to The Barker Library, which, for nine-pence 
per volume, would eventually furnish a library of three 
hundred volumes for eleven or twelve pounds. 

It is proposed to issue a volume monthly, and in a 
while, if practicable, weekly. The first volume, now 
in our hands, is a well printed, neat book, bound in 
cloth, containing very interesting memoirs and docu- 
ments relating to American Slavery. Success to the 
scheme. 

Penal Settlements 'and their Evils, etc. By Joseph B. 

Atkinson. London : Charles Oilpin, pp. 84. 
In this little volume, the evils of our transportation 
system are well exposed. Captain Maconochie's system 
is examined, and its defects and advantages duly weighed. 
The whole of the penal settlement plan being on strong 
data condemned by the author, our prison discipline is 
then reviewed, and treated as one grand resource for 
that punishment of criminals which tends at once to 
promote the security of society, and the restitution of 
the culprit to moral health, and to society. The 
different systems of prison discipline practised both in 
this country and in the United States, from the bar- 
barous and brutalizing usage of Sing Sing to the 
solitary system of Pentonville, are, in our opinion, most 
ably and impartially discussed ; and the result is, that, 
with all our improvement, we have yet much farther to 
go. The practice of solitary confinement at Pentonville 
has been found to reform the prisoner while he continues 
there, and in that state ; but it will not bear the test of 
a return to society. Those who have been sent there 
and to our penal settlements have rapidly relapsed, 
even before they have reached the place of destination. 
The whole is fully accounted for. by the nervous and 
unnatural state into which solitude- throws a criminal ; 
and it is fully proved, that the Pentonvilleplan is good 
as a beginning, but is only a beginning. We must now 
proceed, taught by experience, to accustom the reformed 
culprit gradually to society and its influences, if we 
mean him gradually and firmly to acquire the habit of 
fortitude, of resistance to temptation, and of a living 
feeling within himself of the pleasantness and advan- 
tages of virtue. It is a little work which every one 
interested in this great question will do well to read, 
and read attentively. 

New and cheap edition of Handel s Oratorio of the 
Messiah, and Haydn s Oratorio of the Creation* 
London : J. Alfred Novello. 
These publications deserve every encouragement, as , 
they enable the public to obtain, in a very cheap and I 
handsome form, these great works of the great musical ' 
masters. To obtain Handel's Oratorio of the Messiah, 
with a separate accompaniment for the organ or piano- 
forte, for six shillings, and Haydn s Creation for four 
and sixpence, is no trifling advantage. Good music can 
never be brought too much within the reach ot the 
people ; and the name of Novello on its title-page is a 
sufficient guarantee for its correctness. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of aU classes— be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work for all, and we desire to work with aU.— Eds. 



Nolle Sentiments on fie Influence of Women, from the Intro- 
ductory Stores* to ike Edinburgh Mechanics' Institution. By Johw 
Cowie, Working Silversmith — This Institution will offer faci- 
lities for the instruction of our female friends and sister* as well 
as of our brethren ; and it is the imperative and bounden duty 
of every member of this Institution to encourage the visits of 
females. Woman's mission and influence constitute a subject of 
the most imperative and vital interest. Her position and rela- 
tions are the most important and attractive in life. The mind 
of the young generation is moulded by her plastic hand ; she is 
the source and directress of the elemental statesmen, poets, 
philosophers, philanthropists, and producers of futurity ; and it 
has become an axiom that there are few great men who do not 
either owe their intellectual or moral excellence to their mothers. 
It is on the knee and at the fireside that we imbibe the bias of 
after life. It is from the hearth that we bear away the strongest 
and most lasting of our early impressions. The song of " The 
flowers o* the forest" comes ever stealing over our spirits like a 
melody of the past, that again awakens a mother's voice, and 
recalls the household scenes that time has " wede away." The 
little tales of those who wandered houseless on the mountains, 
and fearlessly worshipped God in defiance of earthly power, or 
who sternly fell at Bullion Green, rejoicing as they fell, cling 
round our hearts, and have become a part of ourselves, since we 
heard them rehearsed at onr household hearth. 

The cultivation of the sentiments, then, and of the social 
virtues, is solely dependent upon woman. I do not speak of her 
as the companion and soother of man, so much as I do of her as 
the. mother wf man. In the former capacity she is weak and 
gentle, clinging to man for protection, and seeking shelter in his 
heart and beneath his arm. Ignorant brutal man has taken advan- 
tage of this weakness, and has made her a slave to the perpetua- 
tion of his own ignorant brutality. £ut viewed as the mother 
of man, how her position alters ! She is then the source of all 
human power and dignity. If she is weak, one who will yet be 
strong is nurtured on her lap. If she is prescribed to the pos- 
session of noble sentiments and a sphere of household action, 
she can yet transfuse her sentiments into one who will bear them 
abroad to the world. What is the man of action but the dele- 
gate of thoughtful woman P Where is barbarity most inveterate 
and debasing but where woman is most debased P I tremble 
when I contemplate the position into which society has been 
wrested through the illegitimate assumptions of man as the 
representative of brute force. He has denuded woman of her 
responsibility as an agent of progress, and has destroyed her 
moral grandeur, with her liberty and equality. Sent to be a 
companion and guide, she has been made a toy and nonentity. 
Made with a mind equal to mau's in every respect, perhaps 
superior in the gentler attributes, she has been hitVrto treated 
as if the doctrine of the Mussulman were true. Young men 
seldom attempt to engage in serious or instructive conversation 
in promiscuous assem hies; ' they seem to have studied inane 
twaddle and frivolous disgusting repartee, that they might insult 
the intellect and perpetuate the subjugation of woman. 

Shall this continue to mock and chide our social polity P 
Shall the companion, the instructress, and the mother of man, 
be still confined to her present condition of ignornuce f It is in 
the power of man to raise and exalt her. She is the half of the 
hunan economy, equal in all things, save strength, to the male 
half; and if she is degraded, man is her tyrant. 

I need hardly reiterate, that with men rests the cause of 



women. They are man's companions in the concert-room to 
hear .sweet sounds discoursed; they are solicited to join with 
him in the comparative frivolities of the ball ; at the theatre or 
arena they are at his side ; they accompany him to all the sight- 
seeings which allure the idle or excite the gtydy — but they are 
seldom or never to be found in the lecture-room. Why is this ; 
Is it not the mult of men P They are the arbiters for woman P 
she has seldom any other power save that of negation. If man 
can prevail upon her to seek the scene where her feet alone are 
to be educated, can he not inspire her with nobler motives, and 
induce her to bear him company to the place where the noblest 
faculties are cultivated P Where there is a will there is a way ; 
and if man would only lead woman more into the elevating 
atmosphere of moral and intellectual culture than into the 
assemblies of his pastimes and frivolities, society would be the 
gainer, and he individually would not be the loser. 

Is it supposed that women are less capable than men, or less 
attached to intellectual pursuits P Let a hundred protests 
against such a supposition be heard from the Miss Edgeworths, 
Mary llowitts, Mrs. Nortons, Harriet Martineaua, Mrs. Hemans, 
Mrs. Johnstones, and Lydia Childs, of this ago. They had a 
Mary Wolstencroft to preach their rights, and an Elisabeth Fry 
to canonise them as of the true race of heroines ; but an idea 
haB hitherto been their tyrant, and that idea has been nurtured 
and supported by man. 

It has often been asserted that the women of onr class " had 
no use" (I use the hackneyed phrase) for any of the elements of 
education, save reading; and I know that many of the anti- 
quated preachers of this almost obsolete blasphemy still mumble 
it in their coteries. And is it not a rag of such a false idea that 
still denies her the position that man has educationally assumed P 
Is it not a shred of such a prejudice that perpetuates an aver- 
sion to the blue stocking, yet tolerates the male pedant P Is it 
not a lingering after the dominion which physical man assumes 
over woman, his slave, to the material retardation of that pro- 
gress which must elevate her into the true companion and 
equal of intellectual man P I fear that it is ; and consequently, 
for the sake of the rising generation, and for woman's especial 
sake, I hail with joy the formation of Mechanics' Institutions. 

Co-operative League — The second Soiree of the League waa 
held on the evening of Monday, March 1st, in the hall of the 
League, Kings Arms, Snow. hill. It was extremely well 
attended, and besides singing, and the display of dissolving views, 
there were various able and energetic speeches delivered on those 
views, which we trust are not likely to be dissolving ones. Amongst 
the speakers were, the Chairman, William Howitt, Mr. Goodwyn 
Barmby, Mr. Slaney, Dr. Bowker, and the Rev. J. A. Baynes, 
from Poplar, Mr. Ainger, Mr. W. Cooper, Mr. Yapp, the Secre- 
tary of the Wtnttington Club, and Mr. Lane. The speech of 
Mr. Cooper was particularly able, and abounded with spirited 
recitations of very fine passages from the Purgatory of Suicides, 
and the poems of Robert NicoL Mr. Baynes s address was also 
warmly responded to. The best spirit, and a very growing 
interest in the principles of co-operation, were manifested. It 
was announced that William Howitt had been elected, and had 
accepted the office of President of the Society. A note was 
received from Lady Byron regretting that indisposition prevented 
her being present, but intimating that friends of hers would be 
present, who would bring her intelligence of the proceedings. 
Altogether it was an interesting and encouraging occasion. 
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The Society of Odd Fellows.— Thi* is one of those self-helping 
societies, exclusively originating among, and supported by, the 
working classes, which marks the advancing spirit of the age 
we live in. The name of the society, like that of the Redemp- 
tion Society, docs not indicate its objects ; one would think that 
it meant a class of qneer fellows, who wore odd clothes, and 
said funny things ; not that it had for its serious purposes the 
maintenance and care of the sick, the decent interment of 
deceased members, and the provision for their widows and 
orphans. These ought not to oe " odd " things at this time of 
day. The name, however, is accidental — the objects are philan- 
thropic and cosmopolitan. 

The number of members of odd-fellow societies in this country 
is very great. In 1846, they amounted to about 300,000 ; each 
member subscribing weekly an average of As\d. each. We 
may then take the gross contributions of the members for the 
past year, at about 290,000/. In the year 1845, there was 
expended, for the support of members in sickness, not less than 
107,440/; for medical attendance on members, and medicine, 
32,4*21/. ; for funeral money for members, 62,742/. ; and a con- 
siderable amount, (not distinctly ascertained) on the widows and 
orphans of members, probably not less than 30,000/. Then, as 
to the numbers of individuals beneficially affected by these 
odd-fellow societies — if we take each male adult to represent 
five persons — it will not be mnch less than a million ana a half 
of persons ! 

Consider for a moment the great objects of these societies — 
self-help, independence, mutual aid and co-operation — and who 
shall deny that they afford a most striking and noble feature of 
the working-class spirit of England t They afford, too, proofs 
of excellent practical management on tlie part of working men ; 
and exhibit as much of economy in the working, as of 
prudence and foresight in the planning. Their benefits come so 
closely home to the working class — they are felt to be so safe 
a reliance in times of sickness and trial — that they are becoming 
increasingly popular, and every year the number of the members 
steadily increases. Not that the working of them is perfect, or 
that their scheme of life-assurance might not be greatly improved ; 
but take them as a whole, they are perhaps more frugally, 
beneficially, and successfully worked, than any institution of a 
kindred character in the country. 

And much as is the good which odd-fellow societies are doing, 
and have done, the good which tbey might do is infinitely 
greater. They present an admirable organization for aiding 
every true plan for the elevation of the working order. They 
might become— as we believe they will yet become,— mutual 
instruction societies for carrying on the educational and intellec- 
tual advancement of the whole class. Many lodges have already 
established libraries ; some have lectures and addresses regularly 
delivered to them; some have erected halls, where their public 
meetings and soirees are held, and all kinds of humanizing 
influences are brought to bear upon the members. There is one 
evil, however — and it must be confessed to be a serious one — 
which odd-fellow societies must make haste to be rid of. It is 
the practice which generally prevails among them, and which 
has originated in necessity, of holding their meetings in public- 
houses. The practice of drinking is thus in many cases ac- 
quired, and men are kept away from their homes, and spend 
more of the means of their families in noxious stuff, than wise 
and prudent men can sanction. Hence, many secessions have 
from time to time taken place from odd-fellowship ; and many of 
the warmest friends of the order, who have discerned the ten- 
dency of this great evil, have lifted up their voices against it. 
The association has thus lost in moral strength, and has not yet 
attained that high moral character in society, that it is certainly 
entitled to. Let the odd-fellows, then, come out from the public- 
houses, and hire or build halls of their own. This has already 
been done in Bradford and Halifax, and in many towns in 
Lancashire. But the principle must be carried out, without 
flinching. Temperance must characterize the great movement, 
otherwise its usefulness will be checked, its moral character 
tainted, and its operations crippled. Let the odd-fellows of each 
town aim at committee-rooms of their own, with a central hall, 
having its library, lecture-room, and school-rooms for day classes 
for members' children, and evening classes for the members them- 
selves; and odd-fellowism will be generally hailed as one of the 
greatest and most philanthropic movements of the present age. 

S. 

The Movement* of the Italian Refugee* It is well known to 

those who interest themselves in the social state of contempo- 
rary nations, that none can live in Italy who will not acquiesce 
unscrupulously in the belief of the ruling powers. Many of the 



wisest of her people have left her shores to take refuge from 
intolerance in ours ; preferring to trust to Providence for sub- 
sistence in a strange land, rather than to remain in their own, 
where learning is fettered, independence is trampled on, and 
freedom is unknown. 

Some of these have Jately commenced the publication of a 
Magazine here, the first number of which is now Wore us. It is 
called " L'Eco di Savonarola," and is intended to be the organ of 
Italian Reformed Christians. In a well-written introduction 
the editors say that, " abhorring sectarianism, and holding that 
union in a spirit of love is essential to Christ's disciples, their 
purpose is to inculcate the authority of the Scriptures, the 
divinity of Christ, and salvation only possible through Him." 
They proceed, — "Wc intend to teach Italians here that the 
Romisn faith which they believe ijrnorantly, is founded on these 
principles ; the misfortune Being that they are mixed with much 
error. Our sole desire is to awaken in them that faith which 
they profess without comprehending ; and to clear, by the light 
of revelation, their confused notions of redemption." They 
conclude by declaring that " We will fight against error, but 
will not cease to regard our brothers as members of Christ's 
body, although they are deluded by the spirits of darkness which 
they have made angels of light. * * * We speak to Italians 
who condemn the Inquisition, and have rejected the iniquitous 
dogma held .by the Romish Church, that violence and persecu- 
tion should be the bonds of faith. We speak to a people who 
feel the want of toleration and fraternal association ; our prin- 
ciples are those which have dictated to Christians of the 
Reformed Church their idea of evangelical alliance; and we 
believe that Italy, blessed with toleration, will not have reason 
to regard relicrions liberty as a rock of offence, but as a founda- 
tion for social welfare." 

This is written in a healthy spirit. Tolerant themselves, the 
editors would bo tolerated; under persecution, they would 
rather enlighten their ignorant enemies than resent the injuries 
they have done them. Actuated by such motives, and swayed 
by such feelings, they have our heartiest wishes for success. 

We call attention to them and their new effort, that our 
readers may know their principles ; and that they may have an 
opportunity of sympathizing, if not co-operating, with earnest 
supporters of freedom and living battlers for truth. Their 
Magazine is cheap, and well got up. It is written by well- 
known persons (among whom we may name Signore Ciocci, 
whose memoirs were lately published) ; and we would recom- 
mend all those of our intelligent supporters, who would step 
from the ordinary cramped school of Italian letters, to read it 
carefully and digest it fully; for it breathes a spirit of inde- 
pendence, and a love of freedom, which is the more admirable 
since it is to rarely to be met with in the Italian language. 

C. M. Coasuto. 
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COMING SPRING. 



BT MARY HOW1TT. 

Ik all the years which have been, 
The spring hath greened the bough— 

The gladsome, hopeful spring-time ! — 
Keep heart 1 it comes even now. 

The winter time departeth ; 

The early flowers expand ; 
The blackbird and the turtle-dove 

Are heard throughout the land. 

The sadness of the winter, 

Which gloomed our hearts, is gone ; 
A thousand signs betoken 

That spring-time comes anon ! 

Tis spring-time in our bosoms ; 

All strife aside we cast ; 
The storms were for the winter-days. 

But they are gone and past. 

Before us lies the spring-time — 
Thank God ! the time of mirth — 

When birds are singing in the trees, 
And flowers gem all the earth ; 

When a thousand busy hands upturn 
The bounteous, fruitful mould, 

And the heart of every poet feela 
More love than it can hold. 

In all the years which have been. 
The spring-time greened the bougfc- 

The gentle, gracious spring-time !~ 
Rejoice ! — it comes even now ! 



LONDON LAYS. 

BY BBN&T V. CHORLBT. - 

No: H.— The Italian Street Sihgeb. 

She wanders on singing: in age but a child ; 

Her look that was blithesome, is now only wild ,• 

There's want on Iter check, on her forehead is care, 

And deep in her voice i&a tone of despair. 

For learned was her song in a far distant scene, 

To the rapturous sound of the gay tambourine ; 

In. a pause of the festa, 'twixt laujrhter and vow — 

And rude ones, and callous ones call for it now 2 

ye I whose blithe May-time no blighting hath known, 

Be kind to the weary one, far from her own ! 

She wanders on singing— a tear in her eye 

Is clouding it o'er, till she sees not the sky ; 

But little she heeds ; — for the tune of her lay 

To Italy's sunshine hath borne her away, 

O blue are the waters that melt on the shore ! 

And joyous the terrace with vines covered o'er ; 

— And she starts from the scene that before her is spread, 

To sing in strange city for morsel ot bread ! 

ye ! who yourselves are all friendless and lone, 

Be kind to the weary one far from her own ! 



THE CO-OPERATIVE BAND. 

BT SILVEHPEH. 

(Concluded from p. 146.^ 

The crop of hay from the wild marsh land was bat 
of a coarse quality, and having purchased *fc* efock and 
farming implements before mentioned, tkfif fe*d now 
a hard struggle to carry through tfll the^corn harvest 
was got in and ready for market. During (L^is time 
they were obliged to incur considerable debt i* tne 
town for provisions ; but found mucl* leas 4'wcu\tY in 
obtaining credit, because tfrejr props, a good guarantee, 
were seen on the plain. , 

August came, and a golden harvest waved where, a 
year before, desolation and barrenness bad been; not 
because either was the necessity te4 result of any \f^w of 
nature, but because the conditions that evowe force 
and fruitfulness had not been brought to bear. lAebig 
spoke a great truth when he saj4, ff Cultivation ja the 
economy of force,-" for doubting as ( (do ttys poetic- 
economic doctrine of limits to the fertility of the soil, 
I think these limits are solely thise of ignorance; that 
the more this is dissipated -rib e more that scientific 
and chemical investigation is followed up~the more 
will the inexhaustivenebS of nature be discovered to be 
a primal and governing law, of jtj^t most beautiful and 
universal kind. 

The golden harvest, as I have aa|4, waved over the 
few corn-sown acres. When it was /out, and stood in 
sheaves, a Sunday came — a glorious 4*)'— and the co- 
operatists, in happy groups of twos and threes, and 
carrying their dinners, went forjtJ^ from the smoky 
town to Barren Moor. This was wjeir £r»t festive 
assembly, humble as it was; and tfeopgb fr* P a8t 
winter's extreme poverty and endurance were traceable 
still in their haggard faces; and their mean and 
patched clothing showed what earnest saerilpce had 
been made by every man and woman, of a pound per 
head, to raise a general fund ; still the influence that 
made their hearts so light on this bright holiday, could 
not jbe all attributable to mere rest alone ! No ; every 
man jtnew, and every woman had learnt, tfeat the 
labour given in each one pound was not to sink as here- 
tofore into the eternal and devouring maw of monopo- 
lizing capital; but assuming a veritable and tangible 
shape on this small slip of land, on the acres that 
would be added, in the manufactories that might pos- 
sibly be raised, in the workshops to be opened — would 
come back tenfold to the giver, and yet leave the germ 
of distributive wealth, a soun4 end unalienable capital, 
to expand and multiply itself. After inspecting their 
little territory with almost-childlike interest, each party 
spread their dinner amidst the golden sheave*; and 
whilst eating their humble wcai with keen enjoyment, 
they talked over their small affair* with the gravity of 
senators. Towards evening, Jason gathered the band 
together, and sat in the midst. They were now two 
hundred strong, he said ; not factory operatives alone, 
but embracing other trades — three bricklayers, one 
blacksmith, four carpenters, five tailors, and three ehoe- 
makers. They were now, to a certain extent, a self- 
producing body. They had the raw material, and the 
demand and supply of the most necessary articles were 
in their own hands. The subscribed fund now averaged 
172/. 16*. 2d, the weekly contingent fund, 56J. 19«. 4cf. f 
clear of all expenses and the outlay made in the harvest 
and summer tillage of the land. Out of this fund of 
2292. 15*. 6d. he now proposed the immediate rental of 
one hundred acres more of the land around, the acqui- 
sition of further implements of husbandry, such as 
carts for bringing the waste sewerage from the town, 
another plough of the best construction, and fun her 
agricultural assistance from the peasantry of the neigh- 
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bouring district. " None of you have been bred to the 

{>lough or the spade," advised Jason ; "it is better to 
eave tho more scientific agricultural operations in 
efficient hands, till from the power arising from the 
possession of capital, we shall be able to train each man 
in our co-operative scheme of varied labour. That is to 
say, that each man, beside the particular duties of his 
trade or profession, shall devote some portion of everv 
day to the tillage of the land. And now," he continued, 
44 look around you, and see what the meanest and 
poorest co-operative power has done for this barren 
soil ; but more especially let me point out to you, that 
the mind which directs this power, as far as we here see 
the results around, was the one you to a man scouted— 
the one you forced out from amongst you. It is the 
mind of the criminal you cursed, the criminal you 
sought to punish instead of reform ; and this is he that 
coming amongst you has sought humbly to redeem such 
sins as may be his, by toiling thus nobly and unasked 
for your benefit. He had felt how man is cursed when 
separated from his fellow man; and this, therefore, 
makes me think, my friends, that co-operation is not 
merely a material, but also a spiritual power." 

In this way did he who had sold his cherished copy 
of the Prineipia talk to the Co-operative Band till the 
evening began to fall. 

Before this time next year, a hundred acres more of 
land was under rental, a large portion of the waste 
sewerage of the town carted upon it, and active pre- 
parations commenced for its tillage. The neighbouring 
peasantry eagerly flocked to the work ; and the black- 
smiths, carpenters, and bricklayers, were found of great 
nse in mending and making implements of husbandry, 
and raising the necessary outbuildings, such as a 
granary, stabling, and dairy, for three cows and some 
sheep now added to the farm stock. In the town a 
room or two was hired, and the tailors and shoemakers 
set busily to work. Thus, when an operative or his 
family wanted shoes or clothing, he wrote his wants in 
a book kept for that purpose by Noble, commenced hie 
weekly payment into the guarantee or want fund, 
received his coat or shoes ; and whilst these were of the 
best quality, as regarded material and workmanship, 
they were procured at less cost than ordinarily purchased 
goods. The workmen obtained good and steady wages, 
and after all expenses, five-and- twenty per cent, was 
added to the permanent fund, or money stock, and all 
this because no capitalist reaped the profits, or set his 
price upon the market ; but profit, or the pure and true 
principle of distributive wealth, was capital for all, and 
not a mere accumulative power in the hands of one. 

As winter came on again, and from the steadiness of 
the labour market, the principal mills of the town were 
likely to keep on a full number of hands, and thus 
secure to the weekly contingent fund regular contribu- 
tion, some six or eight young men, the most devoted 
and ardent of Jason's disciples, quitted their respective 
mills for the purpose of preparing themselves by study 
and practice for developing the higher principles of 
co-operation, and by this means to infuse a spirit of 
unity and progress into the less educated masses. The 
error of most associative compacts up to the present 
time seems to have been this : that the mere gathering 
together of a body of men, irrespective of condition, 
training, or moral habits, and calling it social unity, 
has been mistaken for a true, though slow development, 
which, beginning as it were in one mind, widens its 
circle, and advances and humanizes, as imitation and 
education exert their true influence. In hours spared 
from their own self-education, such children of the 
operatives as were free from the mills, were taught by 
these young men ; and it was soon found that the more 
fathers and mothers became humanized by association 
with the more educated of the co-operatists, the greater 
were the number of the children drawn from the mill 



and sent to school. That the privations consequent 
upon such a step might not banerally react, some of the 
elder children were set to do what they could for the 
tailors and shoemakers ; and others sent out to Barren 
Moor on alternate days to work under the superintend- 
ence of Broadspring. It was curious too that many of 
the most squalid and miserable children of the Btreets 
were soon found joining these little groups on their way 
to labour, remaining with them, and returning at night ; 
often the whole day without other food than such as 
the workers shared with them. The mills continuing, 
as was expected, their full amount of hands the whole 
winter; and the number of co-operatists, through this 
circumstance and others, largely increasing, the funds 
were found so prosperous by early spring, that a large 
temporary building was raised on the most cultivated and 
best drained portion of the land : where, as soon as the 
weather grew warm and fine, all such children of the 
co-operatists as could be spared, were permanently 
drafted from the town, and the co-operative school for 
industry and education of a really useful kind com- 
menced, under the care of the young men I have men- 
tioned. Margaret Cameron, and the widow who had 
sold her wedding ring for the purposes of the first 
scanty co-operative rand, were amongst those who 
superintended the domestic comfort of these children. 
And Margaret was a noble creature, and came out 
grandly when this her true position was found ; for 
though bred up in what is called u low life," she had a 
mind that under Jason's care had become capable of 
doing justice tor its beauty. 

I have not space to follow further, step by step, the 
happy progress of my " Co-operative Band ;" I must 
mention, however, that as the year went on, the labour 
of the children was found so profitable, both in their 
industrial school, and in the tillage of the land, that 
many others, whose parents were not eo-operatists, were 
admitted to the privileges enjoyed by the rest; and 
even some few, originally juvenile offenders, were 
admitted under proper management. The town, in 
parliamentary reports, had been noted for its mass of 
juvenile delinquency. Magistrates had groaned, and 
beadles had fiercely cocked their hats, to little purpose, 
for punishment had been the panacea for ignorance, 
and not reformatory education. Things were now 
different ; there was no sessions catalogue of erime for 
those of tender years. 

During the latter part of the year, portions of the 
produce of the land were sold to the co-operatists at a 
price which, though fully remunerating, and leaving 
moreover surplus profit for the permanent fund, was 
still below the market price, and of a far higher quality. 
This produce included milk, vegetables, and a small 
quantity of meat. 

At the close of the next three years, though the inter- 
vening time had been chequered by a reduction in 
wages, and many of those social animosities which up 
to the present time have ever followed any great advance 
step of the masses, the permanent fund was so flourish- 
ing and stable, as to allow them to take on lease the 
whole of Barren Moor, with a proviso for future 
purchase at its present value ; additional farm buildings 
were raised, and the foundations of a manufactory laid, 
where the water power was most available. TheBe un- 
mistakeable and vital signs of manufacturing rivalry, 
raised at once the ire of Staple and Fleece, and other 
great" capitalists. They had long looked with suspicion 
on the co-operative principle ; and though mingled up 
with no dogmatic or political peculiarities, being simply 
advance upon the principles of labour, and the working 
out of its noble religion, justice to itself, still it was 
easy to cry into the ears of ignorance, that the man that 
would not grind in tho mill of one man's capital, was 
the worst criminal that society could denounce ; and .it 
was quite as easy to turn off some two hundred hands. J 




There is a time in human life, there is a time in social 
epochs, when the great onward volition of a mind or 
cause waits but for a certain impulse or moment of 
vitality ; and this seemed the case with Jason Bold and 
the Co-operativG Band. For now that all the ancient 
ties and duties by which he had so long stood were 
severed by the very party towards whom he had used all 
the scrupulous honour of his exalted nature, he no 
longer hesitated to place himself as temporary governor 
over a village, hastily raised upon the uplands of Barren 
Moor. The blessings and love of thousands went with 
him, and those of all creeds, learning, and position. In 
leading the popular mind, he had looked only to the prik- 
oiplk of labour ; and thus whilst his band were of all sects 
and parties, all views and opinions, no human mind was 
stereotyped in one idea ; but as was nature, in each was 
the essential and individual mind. Each man was a man. 
As soon as two or three villages were raised, or rather 
assemblies of halls, for the purposes of education, 
domestic living, commerce, and assembly, and each 
village being apportioned to one hundred inhabitants, 
a great meeting was held, to give the once grim waste 
of desolate nature a fitting name. And so, on a glori- 
ous day in May, the gladness of eternal and primal 
Nature overspreading the wide landscape with all the 
infinite beauty which waits on man's true ministry to the 
laws of God, the Co-operative Band met — now five hun- 
dred workers — and nominally changed that which was 
now actually so, the swamp of Barren Moor intoHoreb ; 
and its upland, on which was destined to be raised its 
church to the eternal God, and its Hall of Justice for 
man, Mount Horeb in the once desolate wilderness ! 

The great work of man's progress is the work of time ; 
therefore of this time I take twenty-two years, and show 
Mount Horeb and Its Co-operative Band as both are now. 
The seven thousand acres, so tilled that the mighty 
mind of Liebig would rejoicingly find his axiom, "cul- 
tivation is the economy of force," brought to bear as far 
as at present admissible, crowned with thriving villages, 
and a vast extent of manufactories, now supports a 
population, rapidly increasing, of somewhere about 
three thousand. It is essentially a manufacturing 
population, so advanced in textile design, in its schools 
of operative art, that England may here eventually look 
for cartoons, not solely painted on canvas, but rivalling 
nature in the fabrics of the loom. To say that it is a 
self-supporting colony, would be neither true to the 
principles that are at its foundation, or that govern it ; 
neither true to a just political power, nor a social, nor 
a commercial one ; nor to the essential doctrines of dis- 
tributive wealth, as compared to the economist doctrine 
of a tied-up capital. It is a colony that produces and 
exchanges; its colonists obey the government laws, and 
pay the national taxes ; they speak the common language, 
are married and given in marriage ; in these things only 
are they different — they are Jiappy, flourishing, and con- 
tented ; are educated, and advancing in all tilings with 
the spirit of their time ; their capital is divisible, not 
monopolized; and crime, poverty, prostitution, and 
drunkenness, are unknown ! 

These are hopeful beginnings, I think, for my Co- 
operative Band 1 To say that these are more than the 
beginning of grander and more philosophic principles, 
both as regards man's social position, nis relation to 
nature, and his own organic advance, to place a paradise 
amidst surrounding misery and crime, would be neither 
doing justice to facts, nor to the great cause of co-opera- 
tion. Man should be depicted as he is, progressive ; 
rather than, as he is not as yet, an angel ! 

Instead of the land being divided into small allot- 
ments proportioned to the necessity of each family, it 
is parcelled out into five or six great parts, according to 
the number of village; the whole, however, in the 
higher and more scientific operations, being under the 
control of one governing head. Thus, whilst a com- 



munity may at will devote its land to dairy produce, 
the raising of grain, or green crops, all are under the 
necessity of using the steam plough, the steam scythe, 
the best system of chemical manuring and tile drainage. 
The once disease-generating sewerage of the town is 
now brought to Horeb, and diffused over the land by 
irrigation. Under such a system the power of the soil 
is exhau8tless ; for besides giving abundance to it* three 
thousand cultivators, it largely supplies the neighbour- 
ing town with various kinds of produce. The manu- 
factories, 1>esides the most beautiful productions in 
cotton and wool, send forth costly articles in embossed 
leather and bronze ; for not being restrained by any 
fear of diminishing manual labour, the superintendents 
of these factories encourage and receive the latest im- 
provements in machinery. The labour of Horeb is 
reduced to a minimum. 

For some yean Horeb was under the government of 
Jason Bold ; but. since his death, the patriarchal rule 
has merged into the purest co-operative form of ad- 
ministration. Each village is presided over by a certain 
number of the inhabitants, male and female, who are 
changed every month ; and the chief affairs of the 
colony, such as those of education, commerce, and 
money, are under the guidance of twelve of the elder 
colonists, who remain a year in office, and meet in the 
principal hall every week. Each village has one general 
table d'hdte, one building appropriated to private 
apartments for the married, and two others to the use 
of the unmarried of either sex ; the children, after a 
certain age, are drafted into the industrial schools, and 
finally into the one college of the colony. The system 
of exchange in Horeb is of the simplest kind ; and 
whilst the currency of the realm comes to and fro through 
their commercial transactions with the world, the re- 
presentative of exchangeable value amongst themselves 
is merely acknowledgment of value given or received 
on slips of paper that pass freely from hand to hand. 
Amidst such a population, knowing only that minimum 
of labour which ministers to progress and happiness, the 
wisest of sanatory laws, those arising from knowledge and 
self-government, exist ; and, therefore, whilst disease is 
almost unknown, a healthy and progressive population is 
increased by prudential and well considered marriages. 
Such is tie material, or outer life, of Horeb, but not 
its inner and spiritual one — the great and mighty 
nature of man, progressing by the religion of labour 
towards God. But it has its glorious poet to tell of 
these things ; a mighty nature that, in the person of 
young Walter Broadspring, has come forth from the 
corrupt and criminal, thus, as if it were by instinct, to 
sing of the abundance, the joy, and progress, that out 
from such destitution and misery as we have seen, has 
been brought by the simple agency of co-operative 
labour. He sings, too, like the world's great poet as 
he is, of its happy children ; its fruitful fields, where 
once was nought of man, and where natures abundance 
remained latent by the absence of conditionary laws ; 
and he sings, moreover, of that upland overlooking this 
seven-thousand-acre-garden, where stands a temple to 
the ever-living God. 

Such is Horeb, one of the manufacturing colonies 
destined before many years to change the great indus- 
trial features of English labour— -to more equally dis- 
tribute wealth — to increase capital, but not at the 
expense of its creator—and to raise the whole social and 
moral condition of the People. The whole tendency 
of moral and political progress is that of association ; 
and if such be the case, which it is, labour, as repre- 
senting the community, has but to be true to itself to 
find a solution to the enigma which government cannot 
— national wealth and national prosperity, and yet 
destitution and misery amongst the mightiest of all 
classes; the very classes that by their labour raise this 
enormous and increasing wealth ! 
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(Continued from p. 184 J 

Ths dependence of all the actions of the higher 
animals upon Heat, iB even more constant and imme- 
diate than that of the lower ; although it would seem 
at first sight to be otherwise, since we find Birds and 
Mammals capable of sustaining their -activity in the 
midst of cold which reduces every other Animal, and 
almost every Plant, to a state of complete torpor. The 
fact is that, in these two classes, there is an internal 
heat-producing apparatus, by which a genial warmth 
is kept up within the body, when all around is chill; 
and by the beautiful self-adapting power of this appa- 
ratus, the amount of heat supplied is always exactly 
that which is required to compensate for the deficiency 
of external warmth, so as to keep up the temperature 
of the body to a certain fixed standard. This standard, 
for Man and Mammals in general, is about 100 degrees 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer (the one ordinarily in use 
in this country) ; whilst it is about ten or twelve degrees 
higher in Birds. Whatever may be the degree of external 
heat or cold, the heat of the body scarcely varies a degree 
from this standard, either above or below ; so long, at least, 
as the heating and cooling apparatus be allowed to act 
properly : but if there be a deficiency of the requisite 
combustible materials, the proper amount of heat 
cannot be produced, and the temperature of the body is 
brought down by the air or water around, when this fas 
is almost always the case) is below the standard of the 
body; whilst, if the cooling apparatus is prevented 
from acting, and the body of a Bird or Mammal be 
exposed to air or water of a heat much above its own 
standard, its own temperature will be raised. 

By experiments of this kind, then, it has been ascer- 
tained that (with a few exceptions) the life of a warm- 
blooded animal cannot be prolonged, if the temperature 
of its body be raised about thirteen degrees above its 
natural standard, or be lowered thirty degrees below it ; 
some part of its wonderfully-connected series of vital 
actions being brought to an end, and thus the whole 
being checked, whenever the proper heat of its body is 
altered beyond these limits. And the reduction of it 
below the amount just stated does not jasually bring on 
a state of torpidity, from which the animal may be 
aroused by the application of external warmth ; but pro- 
duces that permanent cessation of the whole current of 
vital actions, which is known as death.— There are 
certain Mammals which are capable, under the influence 
of cold, of passing into a state of torpidity more or less 
profound, during which they are reduced to the con- 
dition of cold-blooded animals: this state, being natural 
to them in the winter, is called hybernation. There 
are some of these animals in which it appears to differ 
but little from deep ordinary sleep : they retire into 
situations which favour the keeping in of their warmth, 
which undergoes little diminution; and they occasionally 
wake up and apply themselves to some store of food 
which they have provided in the autumn. But in the 
Marmot, and in animals which (like it) hybernaU com- 
pletely, the temperature of the body falls to a little 
above that of the air, being only 35 degrees when the 
latter is at 82 degrees (the freezing-points ; and all the 
actions of life take place very slowly. The pulse sinks 
from 150 to 15 beats pel minute ; the movements of 
respiration (or breathing) are reduced in number from 
500 to 14 per hour, and are performed without any con- 
siderable enlargement of the chest ; and the animal is 
so insensible, as to be with difficulty aroused. During 



this period they take no food ; their bodies being sup- 
ported, as it were, by the supply stored up within them 
during the autumn, when their food is abundant. But 
they come forth from their hiding-places very lean, 
when the returning warmth of spring arouses them 
again into active life. The whole number of these 
hybernating Mammals, however, is comparatively small ; 
and there are no Birds whose temperature can be thus 
reduced without the complete destruction of life. 

We have an example of the death of parte of the 
body, from the chilling influence of severe cold, in the 
case of " frost-bitten" limbs. There are few who have- 
not experienced, during a severe winter, the early stages 
of this depressing influence. We find our hands, for 
example, at first painful and livid; in this stage, the 
circulation of blood is retarded, but it is not checked. 
After a further exposure, however, the surface becomes 
pale and insensible ; the blood having been driven from 
it by the extreme contraction of the vessels, and the 
nerves not being able to receive impressions when the 
blood is not in motion. Now in this condition the 
application of moderate warmth, with friction, will 
soon restore the circulation without any permanent 
injury; but if the chilling influence should have 
extended so far inwards as to affect the entire member, 
the case becomes much more serious. If the part were 
to be exposed to the warmth of a fire, so far from being 
restored, it would almost inevitably die ; and the only 
method of treatment which will succeed in restoring 
its vitality, is to rub the part with snow, which process 
combines the benefit of friction with a very gradual 
increase of warmth. It Is evident from this fact, how 
much more injurious cold is to a warm-blooded animal, 
when its influence is too powerful to be resisted by it, 
than it is to the cold-blooded tribes, such as frogs, 
lizards, caterpillars, &c, which may be frozen into lumps 
of ice, and thawed again, many times, without loss of life. 
When the whole body of a warm-blooded animal is 
thus chilled through, no recovery can take place. 
But such an occurrence can only happen when, from 
any cause, the internal heat-producing power is insuf- 
ficient to bear up against the external cold. This may 
come to pass either through the deficiency of the former, 
or the intensity of the latter; or from both causes 
combined: Thus, as will be shown hereafter, an 
imperfect supply of proper food (which is the fuel of 
the heat-producing apparatus) will cause the temperature 
of the body to sink under the influence of a degree of 
cold, which a well-fed man will bear with complete 
impunity; whilst, on the other hand, no internal 
power can produce heat enough to protect the 
body from the effects of cold of extraordinary 
severity, unless it be aidtd by exercise and by clothing 
well adapted to keep in the warmth. We find a great 
variety in the constitutions of different animals, in 
regard to the amount of heat which they are capable 
of generating, and the degree of cold which they are 
thus enabled to resist. Thus the Tigers, the Monkeys, 
and the Parrots of tropical climates cannot endure the 
ordinary cold of our winter, and artificial heat is needed 
to keep them alive in this climate. On the other hacd, 
the Rein-deer, the Polar-bear, and numerous Birds, have 
a heat-producing apparatus, sufficiently powerful to 
enable them to bear the cold of even an Arctic winter; 
and they would not thrive in a wanner atmosphere. 
There is probably no animal whose constitution can so 
well adapt itself to extremes of temperature, as Man; 
and this even independently of the artificial assistance 
which his intellect enables him to procure. For although 
we find our comfort to depend in great degree upon the 
clothing which we put on as a substitute for the thick 
fur of the bear, or the coating of blubber in the skin of 
the whale (which are provisions for keeping in the heat 
that is produced in the body), yet habit seems in great 
degree to render this assistance unnecessary; for we 
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learn from the classical historians that the people of our 
own nation and of others were in the habit of going 
almost naked in winter as in summer ; and this at a 
time when the climate was much more severe than it is 
at present Still it cannot he doubted that, even in the 
most rigorous state of the human constitution, such 
artificial means as aid the internal heat-producing 
power to resist the influence of extreme cold, exert a 
favourable influence on the health, and promote lon- 
gevity ; whilst the want of them is a frequent source of 
disease and death, especially when accompanied by 
deficiency of food. 

It is of the greatest importance to bear in mind, that 
the beat-producing power is not possessed by infante 
and young children, in a degree sufficient to render them 
independent of external warmth. This is true of the 
young of most warm-blooded animals. In the beautiful 
instinct which leads the parent to impart to her offspring 
the warmth of her own body, and which causes the 
young to nestle together under her breast, we see the 
provision by which the Creator has made up for this 
deficiency ; and it is easy to show by experiment, that 
If it were not for this source of warmth external to 
themselves, the young of most birds and mammals 
would be unable to sustain life in an atmosphere much 
cooler than their own bodies. True it is that there are 
some species, whose young seem from the first independ- 
ent of parental warmth, being able to run about and 
pick up food for themselves almost as soon as they come 
into the world ; but even these, if exposed to the chilling 
influence of a cold atmosphere, are found to have much 
less power of resisting it than that possessed by ad alts, 
and part with their warmth from hour to hour, until 
their bodies are cooled down to a point at which life can 
no longer be sustained. It is in Birds that are hatched 
without feathers or even down, and in Mammals that 
are born blind and feeble, that we find the least power 
of producing heat, and the most careful provisions for 
imparting it to them. Every one must have observed 
the tender care of the Cat for her helpless offspring, as 
manifested in her selection of an appropriate spot for a 
warm nursery, and in the constancy with whieh, during 
the early period of their lives, she devotes herself to 
them, abandoning her usual haunts, and depriving 
herself of her accustomed pleasures* And although 
kittens and puppies, and the young of carnivorous 
animals in general, require more of this assistance than 
the young of most other Mammals, being brought into 
the world in a less advanced condition ; yet there can 
be no doubt that the Human infant is relatively less 
advanced even than they are, and not only requires 
more of this kind of aid from its parent, but needs the 
continuance of this aid for a much longer period. 

It is a fact never to be lost sight of, that the develop- 
ment of Man is slower, in proportion to the whole 
duration of his life, than that of any other animal ; and 
the power of producing heat is closely connected with 
the general bodily vigour. Now, although the infant 
of a year old may be able to produce heat enough to 
maintain the standard warmth of the body, when it is 
well clothed, and the atmosphere around it is warm, it 
cannot resist the depressing influence of even a moderate 
degree of cold ; and although the power of resisting cold 
gradually increases during childhood, yet it is long 
before it is fully attained. It is a very common idea, 
that children may be " hardened " to bear cold, by ex- 
posing them with insufficient clothing to its influence; 
out this should be done with extreme caution. We have, 
In the comparative tables of the number of deaths which 
occur at different ages in the several months of the year, 
a fearful proof of the influence of cold in destroying 
infant life* If we take 100 as the average mortality of 
each month throughout the entire year, we find that, 
in Belgium, the number of infants during the first 
month, whieh die in January, is 139, whilst the number 
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dying in July is only 78 ; that is, the winter mortality 
is nearly double the summer. 1 

The direct and powerful influence of external cold in 
shortening the lives of infants exposed to it, is further 
shown in a most significant manner by the tables which 
were some years ago constructed by MM. Milne, 
Edwards and Villerm6, of the relative mortality of 
infants at different seasons and in different districts of 
France. It is (or was) the custom of that country to 
convey Infants, a few hours after their birth, to the 
office of the mayor of the district in whieh they were 
born, in order that the birth may be registered, and the 
child become possessed of its civil rights. It appeared 
from these tables, not merely that the proportion of 
deaths within a short time after birth was much greater 
in winter than in summer, but that it was much 
greater in the northern and colder departments than in 
the southern and warmer ; and further, that the infant 
mortality was much greater in those country districts in 
which the population was scattered over a large surface, 
so that the children had usually to be carried for a con- 
siderable distance to the office of the mayor, than in 
those In which the principal part of it was clustered 
round that centre, whereby the exposure of the infanta 
to the chilling influence of cold air was shortened. In 
the Foundling Hospitals of the Continent, which receive 
newly-born children left in a basket at their gates, the 
mortality is enormous during the winter months ; a large 
proportion of the infants who have suffered from this 
exposure being carried off in a few hours afterwards, by 
a disease which is rarely seen in this country, and which 
may be attributed to the chilling influence of the 
atmosphere upon the bodies of these poor little crea- 
tures, who are thus deserted by their natural protectors 
at the time when they most need the genial warmth of 
the maternal bosom. 

The inequality between the winter and summer mor- 
tality diminishes with the advance of age ; so that for 
infante of between twelve and eighteen months old, the 
proportion of deaths in January is 128 for 76 in July ; 
and for children of between two and three years old, 
the proportion is 122 in January for 82 in July. It is 
not only, however, in producing disease which may 
immediately terminate in death, that the influence of 
external cold is exerted at this period of life ; for there 
can be no doubt that the foundation of many of the 
maladies of later life is then laid, through inattention 
to the teachings of nature and experience in regard to 
the maintenance of the requisite warmth during in- 
fancy and childhood. One extremely common error ia 
the undue exposure of the limbs of children to the air ; 
not merely during the summer, when the contact of the 
atmosphere with the skin is beneficial, but during the 
colder seasons, when it Is positively injurious. Upon 
what principle the arms and legs of the adult are care- 
fully encased in warm garments, whilst those of the 
child (who has much less power of producing heat 
within himself) are left bare to be chilled by the frosty 
atmosphere of winter and the bleak winds of the early 
spring, it seems impossible to guess. But such has 
been the general practice in this country, especially in 
the higher classes, who ought to be better informed ; 
and we have been accustomed to see children exposed 
to a keen, biting air, with their little limbs not half 
covered, their skins blue, and their features pinched, 
suggesting to our minds the most painful ideas of the 
condition of their internal organs — the lungs, the brain, 
and the bowels— to which the blood that is stagnated 
outwardly must be driven in increased amount, and 
with undue force, so as to produce a serious risk of 
violent inflammation. The habitual exposure of the 
neck and upper part of the ches*, is, doubtless, a most 
frequent source of disease in children* ; a large propor- 




tion of the deaths daring the early years of life being due 
to inflammation of the lungs. And there can be little 
question that the greater mortality from consumption 
amongst females than amongst males, in spite of various 
other causes which act more powerfully on the latter, is 
partly attributable to the continuance of ihis exposure 
through the whole of the early period of life. 

But whilst we urge the importance of keeping up the 
uniform warmth of the body during infancy and child- 
hood, by a due supply of external heat, and by retaining 
what is produced within the body by means of ample 
clothing, we would not desire that parents should run 
into the opposite extreme of keeping their children in 
over-heated rooms, or loading them with too many 
clothes; a habit which has a decidedly weakening effect. 
What is needed is merely to keep up the tempera) ore 
of the body to its proper standard ; and everything 
beyond this is not only superfluous, but injurious. And 
we would have it borne in mind, that exposure to a 
bracing air is only hurtful when it chills the body or 
limbs ; and that there is usually nothing more invigorating 
to the constitution of childhood, as well as to that of the 
adult, so long as, by warm clothing and by active exer- 
cise, the heat of the system can be duly kept up. 

The degree in which the adult, at the period of 
greatest vigour, (namely, from twenty-five to thirty 
years of age) can resist the influence of external cold, 
is obvious from the comparatively trifling difference 
between the winter and sjinimer mortality ; the number 
of deaths at that period of life being only 105 in 
January to 91 in July. Even this difference would 
doubtless be greatly diminished, were an adequate 
supply of food, clothing, and fuel within reach of every 
one. With the advance of age, however, the internal heat- 
producing power again diminishes ; the temperature of 
the body becomes more and more dependent upon 
external warmth; and more artificial assistance is 
needed to keep it up to its proper standard. Old people 
complain that " their blood is chill ; " they love to bask 
in the sun during the summer, and to sit by the fire- 
side in winter; and they suffer most severely from pro- 
longed exposure to cold. The fatal results of its influ- 
ence upon them become evident, when we contrast the 
winter and summer mortality as the period of " second 
childhood " approaches. Between the ages of fifty and 
sixty five years, the number of deaths in January is 130 
to 77 in July, — a difference nearly as great as in the 
first month of infancy ; and after the age of ninety, 
the proportion is 158 in January to 64 in July, or 2£ in 
winter, to 1 in summer. Every one who glances over 
the records of death in our newspapers must have been 
struck with the large mortality amongst persons ad- 
vanced in life, which even a week of very severe weather 
will induce; of the infant mortality from the same 
cause, a very small part is thus brought before the 
public eye ; but the facts which have been now adduced 
will show its terrible extent, and will, it is hoped, call 
attention to the means of preventing it 



TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

BY EDWARD YOUL. 

" Examprd rank— exalted rank ;" 

The world grows sick of such a bubble ; — 
Give him a spade to turf a bank, 

And just one shilling for his trouble. 
Bet him to it rip, set him to toil ; 

And if he labour, as he might do't, 
We'll then acknowledge — on the soil 

There lives no man has better right to't 
But If he sham, and skulk, and shirk, 

And use black-letter lordly fudges, 
Tell him that man must live by work, 

And we were not ordained his drudges. 



PEGASUS AND THE POST-HOKSE8. 
, A Dialogue, 

BT HAHS CHRISTIAN A5DEBSEM. 

Translated *y Mary Howiit. 

People have written descriptions of journeys in many 
ways; yet, I think, never in dialogue. 

On the 24th oi February, 1841, a travelling carriage 
with a deal of luggage drove out of Kome, through the 
Porta San Giovanni, drawn by two common post hordes; 
to these was, however, harnessed a third, w hich ran beiore 
the others, a creature lull of fire and mettle - it w as Pega- 
sus himself: and there was nothing extraordinary in his 
having allowed himself to be thus harnessed, because 
inside the carriage there sate two poets and also a singer 
of great intellect, full of satisfaction and youthful en- 
joyment, for he was just come out of a monastery, and 
was on his way to Naples to study thorough-bass. In 
Albano he had exchanged the dress of the monk for a 
regular handsomely cut Miit of black, and he might have 
been taken for a poet. Besides these three, there was a 
lady, who was an enthusiast for poets and poetry, but 
could not sit with her back to the horses. It was, as any- 
body may see, a very respectable party for Pegasus to 
draw. They took the road to Naples: we will now 
listen to the dialogue. 

VlfiST DATS JOtfBKBY. 

Pegasus.— The road to Albano runs along classic 
ground ; by the side of aqueducts, miles long, which are 
decorated like the vestibule of a castle, and by graves 
overgrown by 1 rush wood. A capuchin monk, with his 
begging-Hack on his back, is the only person whom we 
have yet met. Now wc are approaching the tomb of 
Ascanius. It towers upward with a gigantic colossus of 
masonry, overgrown with grass and busbes. Sing of all 
this, you poets inside there ! sing of the Roman Cam- 
pagna t 

The Postliorses.—Take care, and pull your share, you 
fellow ! What is the meaning of all those leaps 1 N ow 
we are going up hill. In Albano we shall stop two 
whole hours : they have good oats there, and a roomy 
stable. Ah ! we have a long way to go before we can 
rest to-night. 

Pegasus.— Now we are in Albano. There is a housa 
which we 6hall pass close by, in the Btreet ; it is low, 
only two stories high, and very prnall. The door opens 
at this moment, a man in a hunter's dress comes forth ; 
he has pale cheeks and intensely black eyes ; it is Don 
Miguel, the ex-king of Portugal. Anybody could 
make a poem about that Listen, you tM o poets there 
in the carriage ! But no, they don't hear ! One of them 
is making himself agreeable to the lady, and the other 
is busying his thoughts about a tragedy. 

The Post-homes. — Now we have been fed ; let us get 
ready to set out It is a long stage up-hill and down. 
Dent stop looking at that stone, it is the grave of the 
Horatii— but it is an old story. Now, go along 1 

Pegasus. — What splendid trees ! What luxuriant ever- 
greens I The road lies deep between the rocks ; the 
water comes splashing dow n, and high up above on the 
mountains, between the tops of the trees, stands the 
magnificent dome of the church, as if in heaven. The 
bells sound. There stands a cross by the road-side; 
handsome girls are walking along, they bend before the 
cross and repeat their prayers on their rosary. We are 
approaching Genzano. The two poets alight from the 
carriage ; they are going to see the Nemi lake, which 
was once the crater of a volcano. Yes, that is a much 
older story even than the Horatii. Let us canter whilst 
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the poeU get into an enthusiasm ! They can catch us 
in Velletri. Let us hare a gallop. 

The Post-horses.— Yfh&t is come to the first horse The 
is like a mad thing ! He can neither stand nor go ! 
And yet one would think he was old enough to have 
learned both. 

Pegasus. — Deep below us lie the green marshes over- 
grown with grass, and the rocky island of Circe in the 
sea. We are now in Cisterna, the little city where the 
Apostle Paul was met by his friends at Rome, when he 
was on his way to that city. Sing about it, youpoets ! 
The evening is beautiful ; the stars twinkle. There is 
a girl lovely enough for sculpture, in the public-house at 
Cisterna; look at her, you poets ! And sing about the 
fire-lily of the marshes ! 

BECOKD DAY'S JOUWTET. 1 

The Postrhorses.— Now do go a little cautiously 1 not 
galloping in that way ! There is a carriage driving 
before us, which we are not to pass on the road. Did 
not you yourself hear that there are German ladies in 
that carriage, who have no gentlemen with them, and 
they have, therefore, besought us that they may travel 
in company with us because they are afraid of banditti ? 
It is not safe here ! A year and a day ago we heard the 
balls hissing past us at this snot. 

Pegasus. — The rain falls in torrents ! Everything 
around us stands in water. The huts of reeds seem as 
if they were about to swim away from the green inun- 
dated island. Let us tear away f The road is even. 
There lies a splendid monastery, but the monks are all 
gone ; the fogs of the marshes have driven them ; the 
walls and marble pillars of the monastery are covered 
with green mould ; the grass grows between the stones 
of the pavement ; the bats fly round about the cupola. 
We dash through the open cloister gates, right into the 
church, and there pull up ! You should Bee how the 
lady we are drawing is horrified into a marble statue ! 
You should hear our chapel-master singing .here ! his 
voice is beautiful ; he Bings hymns on account of his 
preservation, and the two poets will tell the whole 
world of their Ufe-emperilled adventures in the Pontine 
Marshes. 

The Post-horses.— T&Q care you don't get a taste of 
the lash ! Do keep the middle of the road ! We shall 
soon be in Terracina,*where we shall rest ; and on the 
frontiers we shall rest ; and at the Custom-house we shall 
rest. That iB the best thing in the whole journey. 

Pegasus.— The sunlight falls on the yellow-red cliffs ; 
the marches lie behind us. Three tall palm trees stand 
close by the road ; we are in Terracina. What is become 
of our company ? One of them ascends the rocks between 
tall cactuses ; on each side are gardens full of lemon and 
orange trees, every branch of which bends under the 
load of yellow, glittering fruit. He climbs the ruins of 
Theodoricksburg ; from there he looks over the marshes 
to the north, and his heart sings— 

My wife, 
My lovely, fragrant rose ! 
And thou, my child, my joy, my life, 
Myall that makes earth dear to me, 
—Thou bnd upon my rose ! 

But the other poet sits down below by the sea : yes, out 
there by the sea upon a huge mass of rock He wets 
his lips with saltwater, and says with exultation, " Thou 
heaving, wind-lulled sea I Thou embracest, like me, 
the whole world ; she iB thy bride ; Bhe is thy nurse. 
Thou singest of her in the storm ! In thy repose thou 
dreamest of heaven ! Thou bright, transparent sea ! " 

The Post-horses. — Of a truth those were capital oats 
we had in Terracina. It was a good road there also ; 
and we stopped such a charming long time in Fondi. 
See ! now again it goes up-hill. Of what good are the 



hills? First up and then down again ! A fine pleasure 
that is 4 

Pegastts. — The weeping willows tremble in the* wind. 
How like a snake the road winds along the hill-side, by 
ruinous mounds and olive weeds, all illumined by the 
red evening sunlight. A picturesque little town lies 
below us, and the peasants, full of life, are thronging 
the road. There is poetry in these hills ! Come hither, 
thou who canst sing of it t Place thyself upon my back! 
My poets in the carriage there sit and are quite lazy. 
We career onward in this still starlight night, past 
cyclopean masses of brickwork, where ivy hangs like 
a garment over caves where lurks a bandit — onwards, 
past the confused mass of groves where Cicero fell by the 
dagger of an assassin. Between hedges of laurel and 
glittering lemon trees we approach his villa : to-night 
we shall dream in Mola di Gaeta. 

The Post-horses. — That has been a cursed bit of road t 
How we will eat, how we will drink, if the oats are but 
good ! We will hope they may have fresh water there, 
and that we may each find an empty stall 1 

THUtD DATS JOURHET. 

Pegasus. — Beneath the foliage roof of the orange trees 
sat the beautiful lady, and one of the poets read aloud 
to her Italian poetry ; glorious, melodious poetry ! The 
chapel-master leaned against the tall lemon tree, and 
listened and looked at the same time between the tall 
cypresses out upon the sea, where the Bttnshine caught 
the white sails of the ships. The other poet ran about 
in the fields, gathered red anemones, wove garlands, 
plucked first one and then another glowing orange ; and 
they leaped, like golden apples, into the clear air. There 
was holiday in his heart ; there was song upon his lips 1 
He felt, " I am once more in Italy ! " 

The horses stood in the stable, each with his head in 
the manger ; they also were well off. But where I stood, 
I, Pegasus, there was a door in the wall, and the door was 
open. I stretched out my head, and saw above the tops 
of the lemon trees and the dark cypresses, the white 
town upon the isthmuB in the sea ; and I neighed so, 
that I fancy the poets recognised my voice. 

The Post-horses. — Now we are going on again to Saneta 
Agatha ! There provender is excellent. Then again 
on to Capua, where there is the strong fortress and the 
bad water; but then the journey is soon at an end. 

Pegasus. — How blue the mountains are, though 1 How 
blue the sea is, and the sky, also, has it* beaming bine ; 
it is three shades of one colour ! It is love expressed in 
three languages. See, how bright the stars are ! See, 
how the city before us is spangled with lights ! It is 
Naples, the beautiful city, the gay city, Naples ! Naples! 

And we were in Naples. 



A NEW HYPOTHESIS OF HUMAN DESTINY. 

BT WILLIAM BBinOBS. 

It is my desire to avoid, as far as possible, any ap- 
pearance of dogmatism in the view I am about to submit 
relative to the grand design and object of universal 
human story. I present a Hypothesis, reconciliatory of 
the grand difficulties of history and revelation. The 
great epochs in actual history coincide with the sym- 
bolical epochs of apocalyptic history ; and, duly 
analyzed, nothing can be more strikingly or more 
poetically true than the prophetic arrangement of 
events in the " lofty tragedy" (to use Milton's expres- 
sion) of the Apocalypse of St. John. 

The two great symbolic ideas of this apocalypse 
are those of the Trinity and of the Sabbath. Hypo- 
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thetically, there are in the scheme of necessity or 
Providence three grand periods: the period of the 
Father, or natural religion — nature worship; extending 
oyer two millenniums, from Adam, the first father 
of men, to Noah, the second father of men, and to the 
birth of Abraham, the father of Judaism. Second : 
the period of the Woed, or revealed religion, incarnated 
at last in the person of the Saviour; extending over 
the third and fourth millenniums, from Abraham, 
through Moses, David, and Elias, to the birth of Christ 
and Christianity. Third, the period of the Spirit; of 
reconciling reason and light ; of the growth and de- 
velopment of the Christian spirit, through the stages 
of ropery, Chivalry, Feudalism, Protestantism, Con- 
troversy, and the Press; extending over the fifth and 
sixth millenniums, from the birth of Christ to the 
consummation of real Christianity and self-sacrificing 
religion, which must, by the aid of the Press and the 
Word, succeed the present era of intellectual and moral 
chaos. Whether or not this period shall also have its 
incarnate representative, or Paraclete, in the fulness 
of time, is a question too large to be entered upon at 
this stage of our investigation. So far, the doctrine of 
a historical Trinity of three double millenniums. 

Again, as regards the doctrine of a millennial Sab- 
bath. The historical Trinity embraces, as above, six 
days, or ages, of labour, and energy, and development, 
represented, or at least initiated, respectively by Adam, 
Noah, Abeaham, Elijah, Jesus, and William the 
Conqueror ; the sixth day is now near a close, and we 
are on the eve of the seventh, or Sabbath millennium. 

Without going into any preliminary detail of the 
subsidiary types and symbols of the Apocalypse, I pro- 
ceed now to recapitulate the great leading events of 
the six millenniums, dovetailing therewith the various 
apocalyptic symbols, as by a combination of analytical 
and synthetical deduction, they appear to me simply 
and naturally to adjust themselves in the grand plan 
of providential history. 

[For the convenience of the reader, the names of the 
prophetic symbols are printed in small capitals ; but to 
avoid, in the meantime, complexity and cumbrous 
reference, the curious student is left to trace for himself 
the various types in St. John's arrangement] 



Anno In the age of the Lion, or of youthful 
Mundi strength, courage, and energy, there is 
1-833 opened the First Seal of the book of human 
destiny, and the White Horse with the 
Word of Truth goeth forth, conquering and 
to conquer. Adam is tempted and falls; 
the two great families of Cain and Seth 
divide the early world; and during the 
383666 sounding of the First Tbumpbt, or mid- 
third of the millennium, the first religious 
formalities are established, and temples are 
erected for the worship of the God and 
Father of nature. Ambition and dissension 
succeed the ages of truth and simplicity, the 
666-1000 First Vial of wrath is poured out, and evils, 
of which we have no specific account, begin 
to overwhelm the children of humanity. — 
Bev. vi. 1, 2 ; viii, 6, 7 ; xv. 1, 5, 8 ; xvi. 1, 2. 



1001-1883 The age of the Steer, or of agricultural 
progress and colonization, succeeds the age 
of the Liov ; and the Second Seal is opened 
in the days of Noah and of his sons, destined 
to people the remotest regions, and to found 
the great early monarchies of Asia and Africa. 

1333-1666 The Second Trumpet is sounded; with 
population proceeds the spirit of aggrandize- 



ment and selfish competition ; and destruc- 
tion and blood are borne along upon the 
Red Horse of war. Our remote progenitors 
are overwhelmed by the destroying, yet 
creative, energy. A new race obtains a new 
field, and a new opportunity. Again am- 
bition abuses God, and overleaps its own 
legitimate objects. The Second Vial is 1666-2000 
poured out; and the curse of a various lan- 
guage is laid upon the dispersed and scat- 
tered nations.— Bev. vi. 3, 4; viii. 8, 9; 
xvi. 8. 



In the beginning of the third millennium, 2001-2383 
or second of the three great periods, the Third 
Seal is opened, and while Famine upon the 
Black Horse appears upon the earth, the 
promise of the Word is made to the Father 
of the selected nation • the promise of a 
period of rest and of happiness by the 
agency of his remote posterity. A new 
typical religion is developed during the 
sounding of the Third Trumpet ; and Moses, 2333-2666 
the Star which was Been to fall upon the 
earth, enunciates a new, and profound, and 
practical religious philosophy in this the age 
of the Man, or of gradual enlightenment, 
and of the ripening of moral power and 
human intellect. Almost contemporaneously 
with this intellectual conquest of Moses, are 
exhibited the great physical triumphs of 8e- 
sostris ; Job's, conquest of self, and that hero's 
practical typifi cation of the great future self- 
sacrifice. The Third Vial is poured out in 2666-3000 
the times of the oppression of Israel, and of 
the contests of the classical heroes, after- 
wards sung by Homer and Virgil ; and the 
millennium concludes with the foundation 
by David of the renowned temple of Jeru- 
salem.— Bev. vi. 5, 6 ; viii. 10, 11 ; xvi. 4, 7. 



The Fourth Seal is opened, and the new 3001-8838 
age is that of the Eagle, or of a new, and 
soaring, and ambitious philosophy; of poetry 
and prophecy ; the age, too, of a grand 
transition, when Death goes forth upon the 
Pale Horse, and the death of formalism is 
proclaimed in the advent of Christianity. 
The Fourth Trumpet is Bounded during [,8383-3666 
the announcement by the philosophers of 
Greece, and China, and Egypt, of great 
doctrines, facilitating the reception of a still 
sterner morality. Alexander and Caesar 
pass like meteors, and in the Augustan 
period of power and luxury and refinement, 
that " one greater man" is announced. The 
Fourth Vial has now been poured out upon 8666-4000 
the scene of human fate and transition. — 
Rev. vi. 7,8; viii. 12, 18; xvi. 8,9. 



The Fifth Seal is opened. The Sok of Anno 
Mae appears as it were in the midst of the Domini 
Seveh Candlesticks; viz. at the end of four 1-333 
millenniums, three being still to come. 
Jerusalem rejects Him, and soon is herself 
rejected and cast down, and the instruments 
of the Divine immolation are scattered over 
the face of the earth. The Fifth Trumpet 883-666 
sounds, and Apollton ajto his Locusts, with 
fire and sword, proceed from Mecca, and 
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establish an Epicurean Christianity, not 
altogether unprolific of social good. Chris- 
tianity, meanwhile, daring the sounding of 
the Fifth Trumpet, the mid third of the 
first Christian millennium, from the year 388 
to the mystical 666, becomes a great engine 
of state in the hands of the emperors and 
the popes ; and the First of the Two Bbasts 
is invested with the power of an unprece- 
dented religious tyranny. The Dragon, or 
abuse of nature worship, has been wounded, 
and his power is transferred to the first 
beast, or first representative of the letter of 
Christianity. From this great epoch of 666, 
during which the Abomination of Desola- 
tion was established in Christendom, — the 
abomination of hypocrisy, and priestly state- 
crafty— are to be counted those prophetic 
numbers of Daniel, as well as of John. 
Thus, "Blessed is he that waiteth, and 
cometh to the end " of the greatest of these 
(Daniel xii. 11, 12), the 1335 years; namely, 
to the year 6001, the first year of the seventh 
thousand, or millennium of the Sabbath. 
666-1000 The Fifth Vial is poured out upon the seat 
of the first beast, and Home, in the height of 
her pride, is preparing her own downfall ; 
and the kingdoms of Europe, which shall 
succeed her in power and domination, are 
rapidly advancing to maturity. — Kev. vi. 
9, 11 j ix. 1—12; xii; xiii 1—10, 18; xvi. 
10,11. 



1001-1888 The Sixth Seal is opened. Feudalism 
and chivalry, the military types of moral 
duty, obligation, honour, and mutual de- 
pendence, are nominally predominant. The 
Four Angels prepare to sound, and Wycliffe 
and his poet coadjutors in England and 
Italy, smooth the way to the great Lutheran 

1383-1666 Reformation. The Sixth Trumpet sounds ; 
Mammon and the Inquisition preside over 
Christianity. But the Four Angels are 
now heard — the Reformers of the Church 
proclaim the downfall of mock Christianity. 
The Press— the second Saviour — utters its 
many voices ; the Ahokl which appears with 

ONE FOOT OX THE SEA AND ONE FOOT ON 

the earth. The First Beast is wounded ; 
but alas ! its conqueror and successor is 
gradually, by the force of Mammon power, 
transformed into the likeness of a Second 
Beast, with the voice of a dragon, though 
with the form of a lamb, worshipping the 
image of the first beast, whom it has 
wounded and condemned. For the Pro- 
testant Church must now protest against 
herself, lest a worse thing befal her. We 
live in the days of the pouring out of the 
1666-2000 Sixth Vial — the period of a moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious transition, even more 
stupendous and momentous than that which 

f receded the establishment of Christianity, 
aith and reason are now at war, and the 
hour cometh when they must be reconciled. 
Three Angels fight against Three Angels : 
against Ignorance; against Self-idolatry; 
against a pseudo-Protestantism. The Two 
Witnesses, of nature and of revelation, 
attest a plan and a destiny; a second un- 
fathomable change is about to be made 
manifest. Genius — the mind of Bacon, and 
Shakspere, and Byron, and Voltaire, and 
Goethe — has moulded the upper surface of 



society ; the influence of modern conquerors 
and innovators — of Cromwell, and Mirabeau, 
and Napoleon — is not unfelt; the fall of 
the Stuarts and of the Bourbons is a deeply- 
impressed warning : the spirit of co-opera- 
tion for good and for evil is becoming fear- 
fully paramount ; the deadly economy of 
MalthuB and of the scribes is fast seeking to 
hide itself, ashamed of the light ; society is 
being shaken to its very foundation, and 
even kings and ministers shall awake when 
the voice is heard in the moral wilderness 
once more proclaiming — " Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord P— Rev vi. J 2, 17; vii.; 
ix. 13—21 ; xvii. ; xiii. 11-17; x. 1—11; 
xvi. 12,16; ii 1—15; xiv. ; xvii. 16,18; 
xiv. 14, 20; xviii. ; xix. ; xx. 1—3. 
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KING gin: 



BT EDWARD TOtTI. 



A palace, and a king within ; — ' 

Hail, potent monarch ! Hail, King Gin ! 

Open stands his palace door ; 
Beady access have the poor ; * 
He is praised, through all the town, ' 
By torn coat, and ragged gown ; 
Weazen face, and shrivelled limb. 
Each can hob and nob with him ; 
He extends a cordial hand 
To the meanest in the land. 

Sad heart in sinking bosom, — 

Beauty blighted in thy blossom, — 

Poverty, with thy gaunt stride, 

And Theft running by thy side, — 

Ignorance, untaught by any,— 

Hunger, with thy only penny,— 

Come, in any garments suited, — 

Come, though you should come barefooted,— 

Come in squalor, — come in sin, — 

Doors are open ;— enter in. 

Come from the heat ; come from the cold ; 
Young men, come ; and come, the old ; 
Br.ng your wives, in all their charms ; 
Bring the babe that's held in arms ; 
Bring your sisters ; bring your brothers ; 
Bring your fathers ; bring your mothers ; 
Bring your daughter in her beauty ; 
Bring the son you've reared to duty ; 
Bring your friend ; and bring your neighbour; 
Bring the workman from his labour ; 
Bring the stranger from the street ; 
Bring the very next you meet. 



A palace, and a crowd within : — 
Wilt hob and nob with this King Gin 1 

Soh— you see He is a King — 

For he does the royal thing : — 

He maintains his regal station, 

By the process of taxation. 

Who this palace enters in, 

May learn this lesson from King Gin : — 

Kings are not ashamed to tax 

Shoeless feet and shirtless backs. 
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There, the artisan in tatters 
Stands beside his well-dressed betters,— 
But he wore, in former years, 
Coat and hat as good as theirs ; 
Ere three summers, they will be 
Habited as ill as he- 
Sunk as deep in misery. 
Yonder is a desperate woman, — 
Hardly «m yon call her human j 
Once she was a maiden fair, 
And she had rich golden hair ; 
Once her mother rooked her sweetly ;— 
Now, she's lost, ay, lost completely. 

The Magdalen asks for the poisonous drop, 

Madly pledging her only hope ; 

She had yet a stake— but the taste of gin 

Deepens disgrace, and strengthens sin; 

The brand on her brow will be deepened to-morrow ; 

She will know less shame, and will feel less Borrow; 

She will fall— Oh, God, how deep ! 

Ere they thrust her aside to her harlot sleep. 

Frenzy, with the staring hair, 

Stands at the elbow of Despair, 

And a step behind is Care. 

Boys approach, and girls and children — 
O, their presence is bewildering — 
Boys, that should be taught on stools, 
And the girls in daily schools, 
Dragging the streets and lanes together 
In the dry and sloppy weather, 
Pausing not, but plunging in, 
Like grown drunkards, to drink gin. 

Ah, she is not ten years old, 

But her face ia very bold ; 

She was born a drunkard's daughter, 

And a father's hands have brought her 

To this haunt of Death and Sin ; — 
And she leads her infant brother ; 
And she curses like her mother ; 

And she takes her glass of gin; 
God ! she bids the infant sip ; 
And the babe smiles with wet lip. 

A palace, and a King within ! 
On his throne behold Ring Gin 1 
Open stands his palace door ;— 
Ready access have the poor ; — 
But — alas, together dwell 
With him, Sin, and Death, and HeD. 



ItteratB tfotfecs. 

Sixty Tears Hence. A Novel. By the Author of the 
" White Slave." 8 Tola. London : T. 0. Newby. 

TftiKz are men, and wise men too, who fancy that they 
can discover, in the present state of things, unmistake- 
able signs of an onward and upward progression ; who 
think that science, knowledge, and religion, are all 
working together, with the great chain of events, to 
produce an ultimate amount of general happiness and 
well being, of which, as yet, we only vaguely dream. 
Whether we may expect that any full accomplishment 
of their hopes will be reached in sixty years, is hard to 
say ; at all events it may reasonably be expected that, 
in sixty years, the world will hare advanced in better 



knowledge and endeavour, at least in the same ratio it 
has done within that time past 

Steam, gas, and electricity, have done something for 
ns within the last ten years, to say nothing of the 
growing intelligence of the people, which is one of the 
most encouraging signs of the times. In half a cen- 
tury, prospectively, what may not steam and electricity, 
to say nothing of yet other mighty and undiscovered 
agents, effect ; whilst the power of the people— a power 
based on true knowledge, on an improved state of 
morals, on temperance, sanatory reform, and a living 
conviction of the true greatness and worth of humanity, 
even in the meanest of its children — will give to the 
coming half century such a moral impetus and stability 
as no former time can furnish any example of. 

There is in these volumes a great deal of power, but 
with all this there certainly never was a more unsatis- 
factory work written. The plot is uncertain and con- 
fused ; the characters, many of them strongly marked, 
are full of activity, without achieving anything to the 
reader's satisfaction. The few characters which have 
a higher tone and promise about them, seem imperfect 
conceptions, and leave the reader in utter disappoint- 
ment. Every coming page fills him with the belief of 
some great purpose about to be revealed, but it never 
comes. At the same time, however, that he is utartled, 
surprised, and often displeased, there ia a strange fasci- 
nation about the work, which leads him on ; he cannot 
lay it down; he thinks that a writer with so much 
natural power, and who has brought together Buch an 
array of agents and machinery, will assuredly repay 
him at last. But no ! the breathless reader, in the 
end, is obliged to be satisfied with this reflection, that 
if the book be a true prophet of the future, then, that 
bad as things are now, they are heavenly in comparison 
with what they will be sixty years hence, in the un- 
happy days of our great grandchildren; that tyran- 
nical and cruel as hereditary power may be now, it is 
nothing to the fierce iron rule of the golden king of 
those days, the echoing sound of whose approaching 
footsteps is now within our ears ; that strange as was 
the story of Mr. Cross and his insect cieation, it is 
nothing to what galvanism will do sixty years hence. 
The Egyptian plague of flies, frogs, and other vermin, 
will be mere jests, in comparison with the achieve- 
ments of one malicious old man, who will then pour out 
his phial of cruelly-contagious and ever-multiplying 
atomic life into the water — and thenceforward all 
waters shall contain the .certain, ineradicable seed of 
cureless disease. 

The history of all this is fantastically horrible ; it 
haunts the mind like a nightmare; from the waters 
the earth becomes plagued with murrain, of which we 
have a faint idea in the present potato blight ; grass 
and corn are infected, and from these it is conveyed to 
the beast of the field ; lastly from him to man : and 
the work ends by the coarse, vulgar, money-king of the 
world dying raging mad, the omnipotent murrain having 
attacked his brain : and this, the reader is left to be- 
lieve, is the beginning of the end of the world, he 
being but the first victim of a universal death. 

Of the political portion of the book, which is extremely 
clever, we say nothing, because that certainly is less 
original than the authors anticipated discoveries in 
science ; whether they be the infusion of the vital fluid 
from the finger ends, or the wholesale destruction of 
armies by the concentrated current of the electric fluid 
drawn from the clouds by the hand of one man, or the 
propagation of this loathsome murrain which is to 
destroy the world, and in describing which, as we said 
before, the author shows a master's band. We have not 
space for extract, but we refer the reader to the last 
chapter of the second volume, after which he will not 
readily dislodge " the insect " from his imagination. 
So much- for the fate of the world, according to this 
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author, sixty years hence. The moral of this strange 
book is, that the mammon-worship of the present day 
may brinar England, nay, even the whole world, to ntter 
ruin. And so it might, perhaps, were it not that, with 
this mammon-worship, we have, in the great heart of 
the nation, a conservative, healthy current of moral life, 
which will circniate from the lesser to the greater 
streams till it permeates the whole of existence, like the 
atomic poison of which the author speaks ; but of this 
higher and divine influence he makes no mention, and 
this it is which will be our safeguard and our salvation. 

The Labourer. A Monthly Magazine, of Politics, 
Literature, and Poetry. Edited by Frarqus O'Cok- 
bor, Esq., and Ernest Jovbs, Esq., Barristers-at-law. 
London: Northern Star Office, etc.; Manchester: 
Abel Heywood. Nos. I. and II. 

It is surely a sign, and an auspicious sign, of the times, 
that that portion of the Chartist body termed the phy- 
sical force Chartists, have issued a monthly magazine, 
not under the title of the Fighter, but of the Labourer. 
The employment which they now give to their physical 
force is such as must meet with the approbation of all 
good men. It is in labour, in co-operation, and in the 
purchase of land. In an account of the movements of 
the National Association of United Trades, Mr. Robson 
laid down principles of popular action which might be 
adopted by any co-operative society ; namely : 1st. The 
necessity of union; 2d. Union gives to sectional 
movements the necessary strength ; 3d. The inefficacy 
of useless strikes as a means of meeting the appliances 
at the disposal of the master class ; 4th. The necessity 
of the people taking their own affairs into their own 
hands ; 5th. The profit made by masters in consequence 
of the non-existence of co-operative action ; 6th. The 
striking diderence between the old system, that, sets men 
on strikes, and the new, which sets them on work ; 7th. 
Self-employment the only means of procuring a fair 
day's wage for a fair day's work ; 8th. The value of 
exposing the state of their funds ; 9th. The necessity 
of employing those hands not required in the artificial 
labour mar.cet in the cultivation of tlie land for them- 
selves ; I Oth. Reciprocity. 

Now, these are all sound doctrines, in true keeping 
with the spirit of the times ; and show that we are every 
day growing more alike in opinion, spite of our names 
and badges of party. 

The Magazine details the progress of the Land Asso- 
ciation of the body ; traces the history of the Insur- 
rections of the People. Mr. Ernest Jones, whose poetic 
powers have drawn high commendation from high 
quarters of very opposite opinions, has a powerful 
ballad, opening the second number, called The Factory 
Town, and descriptive of the evils of the factory system. 
There are also tales of great merit, and particularly one, 
called The Romance of a People, the scene of which is 
Poland, and which seems intended to embody the 
miseries and wrongs of that violated country. The 
Magazine, altogether, does great credit to its conductors; 
and, as an organ of the co-operative principle, and of 
the enlightenment of the people, we wish it every 
success. 

Plea to Power and Parliament for tlie Working 
Classes. By R. A. Slaney, Esq., late M.P. for 
Shrewsbury. London : Longman & Co. 

A vkrt useful little compendium of the condition of 
the people, and of what is in progress, and also what 
ought to be in progress, for amending it. It embraces 
the topics of the Factories and Mines ; Education, and 
Health of Towns ; societies for insurance against illness, 
and want of work; injustice of combination laws; 
means of popnlar exercise and recreation — parks, and 



public walks, etc. ; policy of establishing a board of 
commission for watching over the welfare of the people 
—that Government should not attempt to check, 
encourage, or regulate population, but should afford 
protection, and real education to the working classes, 
and they will regulate themselves. There is much 
wisdom here in a little compass. 

Opium in China. By R. Mohtoombrt Marti*. 
This is extracted from Mr. Martin'B work, " China, 
Political, Commercial, and Social." We only notice it 
here to wish that it may be widely read. It opens 
up that fearful system of guilt which we are pursuing in 
China, of guilt against God and man, and at the same 
time, of most stupid impolicy, dosing the poor Chinese 
with opium, instead of clothing them — four hundred 
millions! -with ourmanufactures. We shall, ere long, go 
at length into this matter, and make free use of this 
valuable pamphlet. 

Three Lectures on the Moral Elevation of the People. 

By Thomas Beggs. London: Brittain, Paternoster 

Row. 
When we aeewhat a flood of moral and intellectual 
intelligence is being now daily poured upon the public 
mind, we feel that there ought to be striking and happy 
effects from it In this pamphlet there is of itself a 
mass of sound information on the condition of the 
people, which could not have been brought together 
except by much reading, and more actual mingling with 
the multitude. The perusal has made us rejoice that 
such men as Mr. Beggs find their proper places in the 
social economy, and are thus able to do God's work on 
the earth while it is day with them. Mr. Beggs, as 
the secretary of the Temperance Society, occupies a post 
for which he is evidently most thoroughly fitted and 
designed. We have read these lectures with a peculiar 
pleasure. Their morality is so Bound, their feeling is 
bo genuine, and their eloquence — the eloquence of a sad 
knowledge and a generous zeal — is so pure and pene- 
trating. Our space allows us to do little more than to 
recommend them to the public, which we do meat 
cordially ; yet we must not omit to indicate the great 
variety of matters with which they deal : temperance ; 
causes of pauperization, of physical deterioration ; 
education of and for the people ; health of towns, with 
the statistics of crime and population in them; our 
moral responsibilities towards the people, etc. 

We admire the honest boldness with which Mr. Beggs 
probes the wounds of our social system, and takes to 
task our pseudo-philanthropy. The following passage 
presents a fearful picture, and calls sternly upon our 
sense of duty : — 

H It strikes me dumb," says Thomas Carlyle, " to look over 
the long series of faces that any full church, court-house, or 
tavern meeting, or miscellany of men will show them. Some 
score or two years ago all these were little red pulpy infants, 
capable of being kneaded into any social form you chose— yet 
you now see them fixed and hardened into artisans, artists, 
clergy, gentry, learned sergeants, and unlearned dandies, and can 
and shall be nothing else henceforth." This is not a new, but a 
striking thought, enunciated by a mind deeply versed in the 
philosophy of society. Not oulydowe see a new generation 
springing up from the plastic hand of nature, ready to receive 
any impression that circumstances or education may stamp upon 
it, but we find it transmitting still worse deterioration to that 
which has to succeed it— stamping physical ss well as moral 
degradation upon posterity in a downward ratio. Over vast 
tracts of country we scarcely find a trace of the " human face 
divine ;" so worn in countenance, form, feature, expression, that 
we might doubt whether they were of the same species with the 
well organised and noble of the race. The lofty lineaments of a 
better nature gradually fade away, until nothing is left but the 
attributes of the idiot or the fiend. Still there is the alarming 
thought, the overwhelming horror of which can never be con- 
templated without a shudder, that they possess the awful power 




to perpetuate a race, equally stunted as themselves. In the 
midst of wretchedness, and guilt, and want, and disease, this 
fearful power of reproduction remains to them, and scourges 
society for its injury and neglect. The spark of humanity is 
almost extinct. They become a pauper-creating class. Our 
pseudo-charity forbids them to die ; we provide for them the 
hospital and the poor-house — devise means by which their 
houseless and homeless lot may be rendered tolerable ; and thus 
new swarms of outcasts, new hordes of savages, throng our 
highways and threaten our safety ; vice becomes more and more 
loathsome— deformity more fantastic, and fiends might mock 
at this frightful accompaniment to our boasted civilization. 
Thousands dying that one may riot, and hosts of men grovelling 
in sordid huts that one may squander wealth away in a palace. 

One of the principal causes of this fearful immorality will be 
found in the total want of physical comforts, the exposure to 
cold, hunger, and nakedness, amongst our labouring population, 
and the incessant competition with each other for the privilege 
to toil, and by that means earn the scantiest subsistence. This 
state of wretchedness is produced in the first instance by the 
retention of laws which contravene the laws of God, restrict 
the markets open to our industry by prohibitory duties and 
imposts, and augment the price of food by making it scarce. 

Again, he treats the monstrous overlabour in factories 
and shops with the feeling of a man and a poet : — 

In n pamphlet published by Dr. Grind rod, the author of 
" Bacchus," there is an amount of fact perfectly appalling : — 
Children almost leaving the mother's breast to labour ; ana be- 
rinniiig at an early age their struggles for existence. And this in 
Christian England, who vaunts loudly her pre-eminence, and of 
beingforemost in civilisation. This fearful immolation still goes 
on. Then again, our attention has been called to the late hours 
that our youth hare to remain in shops, warehouses, and other 
establishments. This is the same thing in another form, and 
can only be subdued by the energy, boldness, and perseverance, 
of the thoughtful part of the community— men with heads to 
think, and hearts to feel and act. One half hour's thought on 
the subject, must convince any reasonable mind that the system 
is pernicious in a moral point of view. Training up a race of 
men, with blunted sensibilities, and stunted perceptions ; con- 
fined for long hours in shops, where there is the most impure 
air, with little or no exercise ; their very occupations wearisome 
-7*nd not only so, but highly prejudicial to the proper cultiva- 
tion of the higher sentiments. It is a system of slavery of the 
most fatal kind ; it forbids any strength of feeling— any de- 
velopment of masculine sentiment — and, in point of selection, 
is leas enviable than the occupation of the man who breaks 
stones. Give me but a crust; let me have the opportunity of 
softening it in the brook, that dances amongst the flowers j let 
me feel around me the bracing air, and see above me the open 
sky ; then, conscious that the crust is earned by hard but honest 
industry, I can rejoice to feel myself a man, with free thoughts, 
and unrestricted mind. Let me be this ; let me travel on in 
rags and poverty, instead of being the cringing and foppish 
youth who is learning a trade, a slave to every capricious customer 
and thoughtless idler who makes shopping a business, and seems 
to have studied every mode of annoyance. And yet this is the 
way in which many, nay, great part of our youth, are rising up: 
the mind never awakened to higher objects than the frivolities 
of dress, or the rounds of dissipation. The body as well as 
mind enervated, you see them thronging our public thorough- 
fares, indebted for their appearance to the arts of the man 
milliner : quite familiar with the slang of the tavern, and re- 
gular attendants at free-and-easies ; puffing their cigars, and 
mimicking all the follies of men of fashion. These things are 

Sing on around us : and to expect from such a hot bed of 
ly, ignorance, and imbecility, any other result than a race of 
men, depraved in taste, vitiated in heart, and feeble in under- 
standing, and, consequently, practising all the " little tricks of 
little men," is to expect, that the harvest can be gathered when 
the seed-tune has been neglected. 

He points oat the remedy in shorter hours of labour, 
and in the provision of healthy recreations, and the 
opening of lectnre-halls and reading-rooms. Mr. Be^gB 
is quite awake also to the necessity and ameliorating 
powers of co-operation. 

The principles of co-operation, when more properly understood, 
will enable the working classes to do much of which at present 
they have no clear conception. If they want a Library, what 
it to prevent 500 men uniting together for the purpose, each 



man bringing a book ; — there are 500 volumes as a stock, and 
each man has the opportunity of reading 409 for the one con- 
tributed. This hint will suffice to suggest a thousand ways in 
which co-operntion would secure very desirable ends. Much is 
in the power of temperance societies with regard to this agency ; 
libraries, reading-rooms, class-rooms, schools, and concerts, are 
all means of creating counter attractions to the public-bou*e ; 
and would not only do that, but would supersede the coffee-shops, 
which have become in scarcely an inferior degree as bad as trie 
jerry shop: drinking coffee, smoking, clubbing for suppers, 
gaming, loose conversation, &c., are the disgraces of the koteh, 
and inflict severe injury on the temperance societies. These 
bodies have hitherto had a very contracted view of their own 
sphere of labour; they must take up more comprehensive 
ground. 

Mr. Beggs concludes his Lectures with a piece of true 
eloquence — that of the heart. We have laboured like 
Mr. BeggB ; we have suffered like him calumny ; we have 
occasionally seen that obliquity of human nature which 
has led us almost to despair and to desist ; — but better 
hopes have again prevailed, and we have gone on," sadder 
but wiser," in that path of popular exertion, where, if 
we are often destined to find least where we hoped most, 
we also find most where we hoped least. We acknow- 
ledge to him a debt in a gloomy hour, for the noble 
expression of the true faith in humanity which glows 
through this passage : — 

Do we expect any alteration in the civil or political policy of 
our country P — we must have an educated people. Governments 
are the result, and not the cause, of the moral sentiments which 
may prevail. The intelligence of the people will be the great 
agent in political changes. That will achieve more than all the 
party struggles for power that take place in our times. With- 
out a people thoroughly free — free from the thraldom of vice 
and prejudice — free institutions can neither exist, nor confer 
happiness upon the governed. Look at America — her institu- 
tions are in advance of the popular intelligence ; and there we 
have to deplore the sad effect of ignorance and selfishness. 
Amongst a people where we have the first great experiment of 
free government, we have to deplore the existence of slavery, 
sitting grinning in horrible mockery in the midst of her repub- 
lican institutions. Ameriea will no doubt retrieve her faded 
honour yet, and form a bright page for European statesmen to 
peruse. This assurance is founded upon the growing intelligence 
of her best citizens ; the spirit of inquiry which is active there ; 
and the restless and quenchless desire for freedom which animates 
all hearts on the other side of the Atlantic. Educate the people 
of England, and we shall be able to stamp upon them a character 
as noble as any in the world. But above all, let us look 
to the young. It is to young England we must look for the 
spirits that are to raise up the character of our country, and 
make her truly a leader among the nations of the earth. It is 
they who have to engage in the struggle for liberty, and know- 
ledge, and fame ; and combat, in the confidence of high hope, 
the last remains of feudal power. Make the people an intelli- 
gent, an educated, a sober race, and they must nave free institu- 
tions. It is impossible for despotism to sway its sceptre over 
men with hearts throbbing with holy desires, whose arms are 
nerved to maintain the truth, and plant its standard where waves 
and winds may dash over it in vain. I wish I could inspire every 
heart with the desire to raise himself. As I look upon the 
meagre and wan children of toil around me, thronging our public 
thoroughfares, and listlessly lounging about, I feel a renewed 
desire to labour in this cause. I know what an early love of 
knowledge can do. I have felt it. The thirst is within me 
unsubdued and unslaked. To this early desire I ascribe all that 
is now valuable to me. I would not barter the knowledge I 
possess,-— endeared to me as it is by the recollection that it has 
been acquired by many sacrifices of needful rest, by some self- 
denial^nd at the expense of many privations, — I would not barter 
it for all that wealth or title could bestow. I would not allude 
to this but as an encouragement to others. There are thousands 
now languishing, with high capabilities, who may perhaps pass 
through life, with the spark within never fanned into a flame. 

Perseverance— faith — hope—charity, are the watchwords. I 
have never felt a greater faith in the ultimate triumph of man's 

?iiritual nature over his mere animal instincts than I do now. 
have had my discouragements and despondencies, but I have 
always felt revived when I have reflected upon the capabilities 
of man. I never lost faith in humanity. In the midst of vexation, 
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annoyance, and disappointment, that faith hat survived ; and 
whatever value may be attached to my labours, it attribu- 
table to that undying faith in the power of good. Since I first 
felt it my duty to join the total abstinence society, I have not 
been an idle or cold-hearted supporter. I have been called upon 
to occupy a more prominent position than I ever intended. I 
hare not escaped calumny. It was not to be expected I should. 
I have often had my motives impugned ; and in that I shared 
the common lot of men who labour for the public good. I knew 
this at the outset. I had too much experience of toe world 
ever to expect that I should be exempt from the fate of better 
men than myself. These things never affected me for one 
moment, nor have they ever extorted from me one quailing word. 
Until they can rob me of the settled conviction that has cheered 
me through many labours and difficulties— that a man's happi- 
ness arises from that which is within him, and not that which 
surrounds him ; until they can take from me the satisfaction 
that awaits honest endeavour ; they can never affect me. One 
thing I wish to say m conclusion : — that our labours ought to 
be in proportion to the difficulties we have to surmount. Work- 
ing on in the field of human progress, our reward will be in the 
consciousness that our duty is done, and the hope that it it not 
done in vain* 



VENTRILOQUISM AND MB. LOVE. 

" Lit us go and see Mr. Lore's Polyphonic entertain- 
ment/* said one of the good genii of the fireside. It was 
some years since we had seen any exhibitions of this 
kind, and we began to talk about them. Charles 
Matthews we had seen, and Miss Kelly, whom we liked 
greatly, principally because she excelled so much in 
one or two pathetic characters, which are unusual in 
such entertainments. We talked of a wonderful ven- 
triloquist we had heard in Germany, whose little one- 
act piece, although very foolish, was very wonderful. 
We had forgotten his name, but he was a master of his 
art. The entertainment was in. Heidelberg, in a large 
upper room of a Gast-haus. or inn, called the Prinz 
Max, near the Neckar. The little performance was 
this : the room in which we were had windows looking 
over the Neckar ; the night was dark and stormy, and 
the river swollen with flood. A distant and very faint 
cry was heard on the other side of the river, and the 
performer ran to the window, which he opened, and 
then we plainly heard a man's voice, as if in great 
distress, calling for a boat across the river. " A boat ! 
a boat t for the love of heaven put out a boat ! " The 
next moment people were heard coming together in the 
street under the window, and hallooing across ; and the 
stranger replied, by praying them to fetch him over. 
There was a deal of talking below the window ; one 
boatman was drunk, another was gone to the town for 
the doctor, and after a deal of parleying and consulta- 
tion, the voice across the river filling up every interval 
with demands for speed, a woman and a boy set out. 
We heard or seemed to hear the boat nut off, and the 
receding sound of the oars, and then the woman' in 
the boat hailing the stranger on the other side. It was 
the most wonderful and complete illusion, but it was 
not yet ended. The boat again returned to our side of 
the river, and now a conversation was heard between 
tho stranger who had been conveyed over, and the 
people on the shore. He eagerly inquired his way to 
the Prinz Max, and was directed to this very place ; we 
heard him come talking up the shore till he seemed to 
be under the window where the performer stood, and 
here a conversation began between them. The stranger 
said that it was of the utmost importance that he gained 
admittance into the inn ; he baa been sent for, he said, 
by the host himself on urgent business, on business of 
life and death ; he had travelled that day, he said, all 
the way from Sieben Muhlen Thai in the Odenwald, and 
now the door of the Prinz Max was locked and the land- 
lord gone to bed : what was to become of him 1 Yes, 



indeed, here was a difficulty; bat It was not without its 
remedy ; the workpeople on the other side of the street 
had left a ladder, he must bring that, rear it against the 
window and so come in. The stranger was vociferously 
grateful on the other side the street, from whence, after 
a deal of trouble, he brought the ladder. We heard it 
struck against the outside of the wall, and, after a deal 
of trouble in its arrangement, we heard the man aaeend 
it, talking all the time. The voice came higher and 
higher, till at length it was just below the window ; and 
now a parley began as to how he was to get in ; he had 
a bag with him in which was valuable property ; he 
feared to trust the bag out of his hands, and yet, unless 
he did so, he could not get in. The bag and its con- 
tents led to strange surmises ; what could the man be ! 
was he a robber or a murderer 7 for the bag was bloody— 
or was he an exiled noble flying in disguise with his 
valuables ? What could he be } At last it came out ; he 
was Johann Lumpengesindel, the Rattenfanger, or rat- 
catcher, and was come here by order of the landlord, to 
clear the house of rats ; he was to have been here by 
dusk, but he had stopped drinking at Handechuesheim, 
and was belated ; he feared that a rival ratcatcher would 
get the job, and that made him so impatient This 
being explained, the performer was very much provoked 
to have had all this trouble about a ratcatcher; and the 
end of it was, that the poor man was toppled down 
from the ladder into the street below, where he was 
heard deploring his hard fate and his bruises, amid the 
laughter of the people. 

This was the most wonderful piece of ventriloquism 
we had ever heard, and we wondered whether Mr. Love 
could equal it. Mr. Love's introductory chapter (if so 
it may be called) on ventriloquism is very interesting ; 
and yet ho by no means explains in what or how this 
singular talent consists ; it is a very rare talent, though 
not one of the most elevated, and yet it is sometimes the 
attendant of real genius. Charles Pemberton, one of 
the most gifted of men, and one of the noblest of human 
beings, possessed this gift in no mean degree, as all who 
knew him will remember. Jedediah Buxton, also, the 
famous self-taught arithmetician, had the same talent; 
and it is related that, going up to London from his 
native county of Derby, and travelling by stage wagon, 
he almost frightened the poor driver out of his wits, by 
personating the crying of an infant, somewhere about 
the wagon and its lading. There seems, indeed, to be 
a great tendency to jokes, and to the playing of tricks, 
in those possessed of this wonderful faculty ; and, if all lie 
true that is told of Mr. Love's own youthful pranks, he 
must have enjoyed a deal of what is called ran among 
boys, and mischief by grown people. 

Mr. Love's performance is not a whit behind that of 
any of his most celebrated predecessors,— his assumption 
of character, and his rapid change from one to another, 
seems almost miraculous ; he detects the comic in every 
thing, and all his characters are marked by that strong 
individuality which makes them never weary. Nothing 
pleased us more, however, than his piece of pure ventri- 
loquial acting, in which he dispels the singing-spirit of 
the roof; it is inimitable, and in remembrance now 
takes its place beside the performance of our wonderful 
German. 

In his own way Mr. Love is a genius ; and, having 
so eminently the power to amuse and delight hundreds 
of people every night, the least we can do is to wish 
him health and prosperity ; for, whilst care and anxiety 
belong to human life, they are no small benefactors, 
who enable the anxious heart and the wearied brain to 
forget their cares, and partake of relaxation, if it be 
only for two or three hours. 
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In this department of our Journal we mean not only to Hate candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all dosses— be thetf rich Of 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. ' We work for all, and we desire to work with o/J.—Eds. 



Mr. Brunei*? a Model of Ancient Jerusalem.— This elaborately 
constructed model is the work of Mr. Brunetti, a gentleman of 
Dublin, and is the result of immense research as well as labour. 
It is the best illustration of scripture history that we have ever 
seen. Here are clearly depicted, with all their local character- 
istics, every place in and around Jerusalem which figures in the 
Old and New Testament, and which, from the early days of our 
youth, when we read the Bible as the most wonderful and cap. 
tivatiug of story-books, down to maturer years, when the whole 
assumes a deeper, a graver, yet a loftier and a more glorious sig- 
nificance, have had an interest for us beyond any other places 
in the world. There is something thrilling in seeing thus 
before our eyes the very ground, as it were, which David, and 
Solomon, and the prophets, and Christ himself, once trod. Let 
what events may happen in the great future before us, there 
will not be a city in which such momentous events 'shall occur 
as in Jerusalem. We regard, therefore, this model as a valuable 
commentary and illustration of the Bible, and cordially recom- 
mend it to all— for to all it must be interesting and instructive, 
be he Jew or Christian, Episcopalian or Dissenter, Catholic or 
Protestant : here, at least, is common ground, on which all may 
meet, and all find matter for deep thought. 

Punishment of Heath. — A numerous and highly respectable 

Sblic meeting was held on the 4th inst. at Enon Chapel, Pad- 
lgton, to promote the immediate abolition of the punishment 
of death. The chair was occupied by W. Ewart, Esq. M.P. ; and 
the speakers were C. Gilpin, A. B. Stevens, the Rev. J. Poulter, 
and Jabes Burns, D.D. A feeling of entire unanimity pre- 
vailed in the assembly on the unchristian character and immoral 
tendency of capital punishment ; and a petition was adopted to 
the House of Commons, that such punishment should be imme- ; 
diatHy abolished, and a penalty substituted which should j 
combine the object of the security of society with the chance of 
reforming the criminal, and in accordance with the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity. 

National Education.— Whilst men are generally agreed upon 
the necessity of educating the human mind, thev are divided in 
opinion as to the best and most effectual method of carrying out 
their views. The differences that prevent an union for strength 
in so good a cause are really imaginary, and clog the wheels of 
time with superstition. Alfmen, whether high or low, rich or 
poor, who have any knowledge of the fear and love of God, 
must agree that it is the bounden duty of all to keep His holy 
will and commandments. Strong drink is the stumbling-block of 
the people of this enlightened kingdom, and their barrier to im- 
provement, which we are commanded to cast away. This is now 
the season of Lent, thousands are starving, and millions of bushels 
of good grain are withheld from the people, tcko arc dying for 
want, by the destruction of the bounties of a mod heavenly Parent, 
to create a destroyer, by the distillation of alcoholic poison. Fellow 
Christians, we must abstain from such things, if we would be 
guiltless of our brother's blood, which crieth to the Lord. The 
Government (or natural men) are about to proclaim a fast, a 
solemn mockery. Let spiritual men fast from strong driuk, and 
from a participation of sin of. the blackest dye that arises from 
its baneful influence. Let all do this, and keep God Almighty's 
law, and we ajiall then And no difficulty, from the force of good 
conscientious example, to morally and mentally educate the 
people, as a preliminary for the grateful reception of the 
blessing of prophecy—'* The earth shall be filled with the know- 
ledge ot the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the channels 
of the sea," 



The following simple statement may stimulate exertion in the 
philanthropic cause of National Education.. In the Temperance 
Hall, Broadway, Westminster, a class has been formed of between 
thirty and forty aduHa, the greatest portion of whom are 
reclaimed drunkards, who knew nothing of reading previous to 
their commencement upon Mr. Pitman s system of rhonotypy, 
or printing by sound. The class has made rapid progress under 
the tuition of Mr. Benn Pitman, who in about eighteen con- 
secutive lessons brought them so forward, as to read words of 
three and four syllables with a perfect English pronunciation, 
which no other system could effect in twelve months. 

Mr. Pitman declares, that in three months he would guarantee to 
teach the system, in lessons of one hour per day, to any number 
of pupil* who would give attention to their instruction, so 
as to enable them to read accurately and fluently, although they 
were previously deficient in the first principles of letters. This 
art has been the labour of years to bring to the perfection it has 
attained, and may be hailed as a great boon for carrying out the 
scheme of National Education ; being alike applicable to the 
tuition of man, woman, and child, from its simplicity, which is 
its best recommendation to the philanthropy of the Christian, 
and the attention of the Government. 

Johit Stajtsubt Uwdmwood, 
Chairman, 
City of Westminster Temperance Society. 



On the proposed London Trader Ball. — In the interesting 
account ol the Second Soiree of the Worlina Upholsterers* 
Institute, as given in the "Weekly Record* of Ho Witt's 
Journal for the 27th of February, it is said that— in addition to 
the most commendable purpose, the " weaning the workmen of 
their trade from habits and places of intemperance," under the 
new and improved form of association, as now acted upon by 
the particular Upholsterers' Trade Society here concerned — the 
members also " are anxious to unite with other trades in taking 
more extensive and suitable premises, to be a kind of Trader 
Hall or Institute, where each society shall have its own com- 
mittee-room, but only one general lecture-room* open to all ; 
also separate rooms for the classes, open to all ; ana a reading- 
room, or coffee-room, free to all the members of the various 
trades who unite in this object." This is cheering ; and may 
the proposal thus made be soon and efficiently responded to, 
and successfully carried out, is the sincere wish of the writer of 
the following sonnet : — 

Up at the word, ye Trades I ye hear the call j 

It is the voice of Truth, which leads from wrong. 

Up ! and no more the moral stain prolong : 
The spoil-house leave, and build your purer Hall ! 

A noble dome, which shall to all belong ; . 

Proud-arched, and sturdy-baaed, and pillared strong ; 
Where none may force the weaker from the wall, 

But free, your hosts may meet an earnest throng ! 

Where themes concerning man's true dignity 
Shall strengthen your young life, and ye shall grow 

In pride and power, nor bend the servile knee 
In quailing fear of any wealth-jporged foe ; 

And on the massive porch this line shall be— 

Labour shall free mankind, herself by man mads free! 
A T&ades' Union Mxmbml 

On Charitable Basoars.—{We perfectly agree in the morale 
of this paper ; but we doubt whether the age is yet prepared to 
act fully on the pure principle here developed. It is therefore 
a question whether philanthropy should suffer for the sake of 
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abstract truth ; but it can be no question that the truth ought 
to be stated, that we may advance towards its practical establish- 
ment as fast as we can.— Eds.]— These were devised cleverly, 
at all events, if not philanthropically, as means whereby money 
might be raised for benevolent purposes in an agreeable manner. 

The chief advantage of them appears to me to be that money 
is thus obtained for deserving objects, which, in innumerable 
instances, would never otherwise have been forthcoming. 

The great disadvantage, on the other hand, seems to consist 
in the fact that people are driven by their agency — insensibly it 
may be, yet surely— to seek some stimulus to right action, rather 
connected with their own abstract selfish gratification than with 
the disinterested feeling of benefiting -others. 

Whilst I do not, by any means, deem the promoters of these 
pleasurable alms-givings to be " doing evil that good may come," 

Jet would I earnestly recommend them to consider the following 
rief observations : — 

Ought mankind to be taught to require the stimuli of fashion 
and gaiety to induce them to perform acts of charity and bene- 
volence P 

If the object of the basaar or fancy-fair be a good one, then it 
is certainly capable of supporting its claims on the ground of 
its own intrinsic merits, and needs not the extraneous aid of 
noise and excitement. 

If people really wish materially to help any given cause, 
better far would it be for them to give what they intend to 
expend m hard cash directly to the treasurer of its funds ; 
because then there would be no deductions for "incidental 
expenses." (Ajid, by the bye, these frequently form no incon- 
siderable item.) 

The purest charity is that which is extended without ostenta- 
tion, and in secret. Most, if not all, of the readers of this 
Journal doubtless hold the Bible to be a correct moral teacher, 
at least ; and we need scarcely remind them that it says, " Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth." 

In conclusion I would observe— better almost that the pro- 
ceeds of these fashionable sales should be wanting to the 
various objects which they purpose to aid, than that mankind 
should be impelled by wrong motives, and be taught to require 
the incitements of notoriety, publicity, fashion, gaiety, and mere 
worldly applause, instead of the meed of an approving con- 
science, the sincere gratitude of the needy, and the reflection of 
having done their duty, because it was their duty ; their real 
and lasting reward being dependent on its right fulfilment. 

Liverpool, Jan. 21, 1847. Williuc Beaithwaite. 

labour's Ditty. — The author of the following poem, the 
well-known, brave-hearted, and honest John Mitchell, the 
shoemakerpoet of Paisley, says, in a letter accompanying these 
stanzas, " 1 send you a snort piece that I wrote on account of 
the stagnation of business in this town. There are, at the 
present moment, as appalling cases of destitution here as in 
Ireland, and but little has, as vet, been done for the sufferers. 
There are at least a thousand weavers unemployed in this 
district." 

LABOUB'S DITTY. 

When under Poortith's faulds we lie, 

Ah ! how can we be cheery P 
Will joy e'er glisten in the eye 

That scans a prospect dreary P 
And we hae lang wi' Poortith lain, 

And shared in a* her sorrows ; 
And lang, I fear, her coinless reign 

Will tumour coming morrows. 

Miss Commerce has withdrawn her smiles, 

And wi' them a 9 our siller ; 
And tho' frae Want the heart recoils, 

We're fairly married till her. 
And, oh ! within her cheerless wa's 

Sad Discontent sits brooding, 
Wi' pale Disease, whaV frequent ca's 

She never thinks intruding. 

Our clergy, pious souls 1 say we 

Should kiss the rod that smites us, 
And humbly bow to his decree 

Wha to sic are invites us ; 
And when our rulers we invoke, 

And tell them o' our state, sirs, 
They treat the matter as a joke, 

AM ban' us o'er to fate, sirs. 



Yet a* the clergy e'er we saw, 

Or rulers o' a nation, 
Tak' precious care to keep awa' 

A lang mile frae starvation ; 
They tak' frae toil what toil should ne'er 

Gae to the knaves a thraive o\ 
Till they had learn' d that earth to cheer 

They lang hae made a grave o\ 

To the Editors of Howitfs Journal.— A* a Phonogrtpher, 
allow me to express the gratification I experienced in reading 
the article in your No. 7, on " Universal Language and Phono- 
graphy," the commendation of which is greatly enhanced, 
proceeding from the pen of so talented a writer. At the same 
time, however, grant me the permission, as a practical Phono-, 
grapher, to correct a misconception or two, into which the author 
has fallen. For instance, where he speaks of Phonography 
being more easily read than written. Now any one who has 
been in the habit of using Phonography, as a mode of corre- 
spondence, or for any other of the numerous purposes to which 
long-hand is applicable, will, I think, agree with me, that it may 
be written fite or six times faster than the common method ; 
and, at the same time, can be read much more easily ; whilst all 
ordinary systems of stenography cannot be written so quickly, 
and, when written, are of little use to any one but the writer, 
owing to their arbitrary character. As to the M Orientalism " of 
the characters, I think, had " Goodwyn Bsrmby" used the 
system, he would hardly have made this objection ; for their 
simplicity, and the ease with which they are written, would have 
reconciled him to this seeming defect. The " Phono-press" is 
not published, nor ever was, in Phonotypes, but in Phonography, 
which are as distinct as our common modes of writing and 
printing: it was only a monthly publication, and is now dis- 
continued. 

In conclusion, I would observe, that should the article of 
" Goodwyn Barmby," or any of the remarks I have made, 
kindle a desire in the breasts of any of your readers to become 
more acquainted with this useful and interesting art, by obtaining 
a list of the members of the " Phonographic Corresponding 
Society," which may be had for one penny, and is published at 
the "Phonotic Depot, 1, Queen's Mead Passage, Paternoster 
Row," they will, by writing to any one of the members of that 
Society, obtain such information as will enable them to learn it 
in a comparatively short time. The necessary works may be 
purchased for a couple of shillings. 

I am, Yours in the cause of progression, 

Phovopek. 
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A BRIEF MEMOIR 

OP 

JENNY LIND ; 

Written /or Howitt's Joututal fry one oj her Old 
Friends, 

" HmrRiK talked a great deal ahont Stockholm ; he 
longed to he able to show his mother and sifters the 
beautiful capital. How they would be charmed with 
the theatres ! How they would ho delighted to see 
and hear the lovely Demoiselle Hbgquist and the 
captivating Jenny Lind ! *' So wrote that noble-hearted 
woman, Miss Bremer, seven years ago, in one of the 
loveliest stories'of domestic life that ever was penned, 
and so translated we the words in 1 842 ; and this was the 
first time that the name of Jenny Lind was ever made 
familiar to the British public. 

Jenny Lind, according to universal report, is gifted 
with the most transcendent powers of song : th*»re never 
was so fascinating yet so artless a singer as she : so far 
is glorious, but there is a something even beyond this. 
She has come forth from the simplicity of somewhat 
humble life, and she brings with her the most beautiful 
characteristics of a high and noble nature : the most 
frank, natural, and unspoiled spirit : simplicity of man- 
ners, and a singleness of purpose, which, like the purest 
setting to the richest gem, enhance tenfold the great 
and glorious gift which she has derived from nature. 

Those who know her best, love her most. Hoar what 
that truly brave-hearted man, Hans Christian Andersen, 
the Danish poet, well-known to our readers, and whom 
it shall be our pleasant duty to make still better known, 
says of her in a letter to us! u In Germany," he writes, 
" I have many dear friends, and amongst these a 
faithful, beloved sister, and she I shall see there. You 
know her name, for the echo of it must have reached 
you : it is Jenny Lind I She is the finest singer and 
actress that I know, and yet she is more even than that 
— she is one of the noblest creatures on the face of the 
earth ; she is pure-hearted, pious and kind ; she is a 
noble woman, and a faithful friend." So writes one who 
has known her for years, and one who, in many respects 
re*embline herself, is capable of appreciating her 
splendid gifts whether of heart or of head. 

With these few words of introduction, whilst Jenny 
Lind is yet an unseen vision of delight and love to the 
great body of the English public, and alas, to the 
people themselres she must in all probability remain 
so for ever, we are enabled to lay before our readers a 
slight sketch of her life, kindly furnished to us b} one 
of the singer's own friends. 

Jenny Lind was born on the 6th October, 1820, at 
Stockholm, where her parents are still residing, her 
father being a manufacturer in that city. From a very 
early age she evinced a great partiality for music ; and 
it Is related that in her childhood, when anything dis- 
tressed or discomposed her, nothing could sooth her so 
soon as taking her to the piano, where she soon forgot 
all her little griefs by picking out thirds and other 
simple harmonies. As she grew older she displayed a 
wonderful talent in recollecting and singing the old 
Swedish national melodies and ballads, by which she 
captivated all who had an opportunity of hearing her. 
At the age of ten, she was sent to the Musical and 
Dramatic Seminary, attached to the Theatre Royal at 
Stockholm, in order to receive the education necessary 
for the stage. Her progress was wonderfully rapid, 
and we remember well her first appearance three 
years after in the drama of '• Trettio ar af en Spelares 
lefnvi," — " Thirty years of the life of a Gambler," 
in which she sustained the part of the Gambler's 



Daughter, and excited the liveliest interest by her 
natural acting and naivete. In the first instance 
her talent was supposed to be pre-eminently dramatic, 
and she continued for some time to appear before the 
public principally as an actress. Fortunately, however, 
Mr. Berg, the able master of the vocal department in 
the Theatre Royal, discovered her great natural talent 
for singing, and lost no time in giving her the benefit 
of his tuition. Her debut as a vocalist took place in 
the autumn of 1838, when she appeared as Agatha, in 
Der Freyschutz, and excited the greatest sensation, 
not only by her beautiful singing, but also by her effective 
acting, which was full of genius and originality. We next 
find her appearing as Alice in Meyerbeer a Robert le 
Diable, in the spring of 1889, in which part she created 
such an enthusiasm among the audience, that the 
theatre seemed to shake to its foundation by the tre- 
mendous applause with which she was greeted ; and 
nothing was talked of at the time but Jenny Lind and 
her charming voice. 

In the following year she appeared in Lucie di Lam- 
mermoor, as Lucie, and the enthusiasm in her favour 
was now carried to such a pitch, that a subscription was 
set on foot, in order to mark in a public manner the 
great triumph she had achieved. Accordingly, on the 
closing night of the season of 1840, a costly service of 
plate was presented to her on her return from the 
Opera-house. Soon after this she had the honour of 
being appointed by His Majesty, the late King of 
Sweden, Vocalist in Ordinary to the Court; and 
shortly after was elected a member of the Royal Musical 
Academy at Stockholm, which alone was a distinguished 
mark of honour. 

In the year 1841 she left Stockholm for Paris, in 
order to profit by the tuition of the celebrated Garcia, 
and remained there till the autumn of the following 
year, when she returned to Stockholm, where the effect 
she produced was even more heartfelt, if possible, than 
at first. 

After remaining some time in her own native city 
she commenced a professional tour in Germany, which 
established for her at once a European celebrity. A 
short interruption in her brilliant progress occurred in 
consequence of her recall to Stockholm, by special 
desire of King Oscar, to assist at the ceremonies of his 
and his Queen's Coronation in September, 1844 ; and 
alter this she returned to Germany. Her first perma- 
nent engagement was for the Theatre Royal at Berlin, 
where nlie appeared in Norma, Sonnambula, Camp of 
Silesia, Fillo du Regiment, and other operas, with the 
gr<a;e*t success; receiving repeated marks of appro- 
batiun as well from the royal tamily as from the public 
in general. Since this period she has accepted engage- 
ments at the principal theatres in Germany, and having 
only just concluded her engagement at Vienna, she is 
now in Paris, on her way to London, to make her 
appearance before the British public at the Opera- 
house during the present season. 

Such is a brief sketch of the Swedish singer, Jenny 
Lind— one of those gifted, lovely spirits, which a lime 
of peace sends forth to humanize the world, and to link 
the nations together. Sweden has done much in thin 
respect. In its darker times even, it had its true hero, 
Gustavns Adolphus ; in the last age its benignant 
Linnreus, with his child-like heart, his love of flowers, 
and his knowledge of nature ; in our own day it gives 
us Fredrika Bremer and Jenny Lind, women who, in 
the sphere of their own great and noble powere, have 
no superiors in the world. 

May the beneficent spirit of peace and general en- 
lightenment open amid all nations a yet wider and 
freer path to the ennobling and purifying influences of 
literature and music ; and let us hope also that the day 
is not distant when these influences shall reach oven 
the lowest of the people. 
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ASSOCIATED HOMES. 

Br MART OILXJBS. 

Ton advantages of combination have already been 
proved in many ways by working men. They tee them 
in their clubs, benefit societies, and savings banks. More 
recently, the progress of the Leeds Redemption Society, 
and the new Co-operative League, are results of combi- 
nation ; and the various building societies are the same. 
There is a mode of bringing this great principle into 
operation which might be added to all these, and which 
would have a lasting effect on the comfort and pro- 
sperity of the working classes ; and it is important that 
they should take it into earnest consideration without 
delay, that they may influence the building societies to 
adopt it in every case, if possible .- I mean the establish- 
ment of Associated Homes. 

Nothing can be done towards this object till an 
efficient sanitary reform has taken place. "Other 
things," says Dr. South wood Smith, " must also be done 
before your condition can be rendered prosperous ; but 
this must precede every real improvement ; the sources 
of the poison that infects the atmosphere you breathe 
must be dried up before you can be healthy; and 
uncleanliness must be removed from the exterior of 
your dwellings before you can find or make a home." l 

Petition, then, as the above earnest address incites 
you to do — "Petition Parliament for the redress of 
these grievous evils. In your workshops, in your clubs, 
in your institutes, obtain signatures to your petitions ; 
get every labourer, every artisan, every tradesman 
whom you can influence, to sign petitions." But this 
great measure once in fair course of progress, do not 
stop there. Whatever is the result of our present 
struggles — of the dreadful crisis in Ireland, or the 
, political and social movements of the time — a combina- 
tion among working men, to manage their domestic 
economy better, must be of great importance to them. 
They work hard ; and wheu they have earned their 
: wages, they ought to be able to lay them out in the 
; best manner ; but, instead of that, they pay always at a 
I much higher rate for all the necessaries of life than 
! those do who have the command of ready money, and 
> know how to use it. Associated homes would bring 
1 great advantages to the middle classes, but to the 
I working classes they are of the greatest importance. 

Thoughts of this kind have given rise to the follow- 
) ing sketch of a Labourer * Home ten years hence. Let 
: it not be thought too fanciful. It is "founded on fact " 
| — founded on movements and efforts already begun. 
\ It will describe a home Buch as it may be — let us say 
such as it will be — before many years have passed. 
Leaving behind us the present with all its struggles, 
let us imagine ourselves, then, arrived at the year 1857. 

I On a cold, frosty, February evening, of the year 1 857, 
j the broad street of Whitechapel may be observed about 
six o'clock to be thronged with workmen going home 
for the night; each with his tools in his hand, or slung 
- over his shoulder, they pass in various directions, 
singly or in groups. One long Btream of them, meet- 
ing from different points, turns off into a new, well- 
lighted, wide street, where formerly stood a whole 
wilderness of narrow, wretched lanes and alleys. In 
every quarter there is a sound of shutters going up ; no 
shop is open after six o'clock. Many other changes 
may be noted by those who remember former times. 
There is not a single gin-palace or beer-shop to be seen. 



(1) "An Address to the Working Classes of the United King- 
dom on their duty in the present state of the Sanitary Question." 
—HoteUft Journal, No. 1. 



The range of slaughter-houses and butchers' shops has 
given place to a handsome market for all kinds of pro- 
visions. No slaughter-houses are allowed within the 
range of London. They are situated at a distance, near 
the different cattle-markets, and are all under the 
supervision of appointed officers, whose duty it is to 
enforce the observance of the new methods of putting 
the animals to death without pain. The air is much 
fresher; not only from the great diminution of smoke, 
which is generally consumed even in private houses, 
and always in workshops and factories ; but from the 
removal of all nuisances, the excellent drainage, and 
ample and constant supply of water, the thorough 
cleansing of the streets, and the openings made in 
every direction to ensure ventilation. 

The workmen whom we have observed to turn off 
into the new street, enter, one after another, a large 
building. It has many windows, sending out a cheerful 
and inviting light into the dusky evening. There is 
no window-tax now. The door had been opened by the 
foremost with a pass-key, and all throng into the hall, 
and up the stairs, and along the passages, which now 
resound with quick steps, voices, opening of private 
doors (each of which was numbered) with latch keys, 
kind greetings and welcomes from wives, mothers, 
sisters, and children. It is all lighted with gas, and 
has a pleasant warmth and freshness, arising from the 
heated air whieh is admitted throughout, and from the 
perfect ventilation in every part. One hundred homes 
of various dimensions, from one to five rooms in each, 
are contained within its walls, all let at different rents, 
ready furnished with every essential to comfort. 

One young man, of about five-and-twenty, has par- . 
ticularly attracted our attention. Wo hardly know 
why. It seems as if he had a likeness to some old 
acquaintance. By the toolB he carries he seems to be 
a bricklayer. He ran up-stairs by two steps at a time 
to the second floor, and had taken out his key to open 
his door, when it was opened from within, and a pretty 
young woman with a smiling face said, 

" Come in, Peter. How cold you look 1 H 

" How s father?" was his first question. 

" Better, much/' she answered, " and sitting in his 
arm-chair, with little Sally on his knee." 

" Well, thank God for that !" be exclaimed ; and, 
brightening up, walked forward into his little parlour. 

It was a room about twelve feet square, lighted by a 
jet of gas enclosed in glass, and having the same 
pleasant freshness before noticed ; but a' warmer air. 
The temperature could be regulated by the inmates. 
There was no fire, and there is no denying that the 
absence of the cheerful hearth t* a loss. But there is 
no getting perfection in this world ; and after all, when 
we feel comfortably warm all over, in every corner of 
our room, and besides have no coals to buy — no anxiety 
as the sack gets lower and lower, and the price higher 
and higher, in a long frost— we get reconciled to the 
want. There was a carpet on the floor, of a cheap 
manufacture, but a good, warm colour ; and the walls, 
had a cheerful paper. A bright o*tk table, some chairs, 
a few shelves on which were some books and writing 
materials, and a small table, with a well-filled work- 
basket on it, near the window. By it sat, in an arm- 
chair, with his legs supported on a stool, an old roan, 
with thin, white hair, and a face fum wed with many 
a line, of care and grief. If he had been a member of 
the wealthy classes of society, his age might have been 
guessed at seventy or upwards; he was in truth little 
past fifty. On his feeble knee he held a pretty little 
girl of about a year and a half old, who held out ber 
arms to Peter as he entered, and was toon mounted on 
his t boulder. It was a beautiful sight to see the three 
generations all united in love in ibis heme of comfort, 
and the young wife standing beside the worker. >o 
more union workhouses now for the aged and infirm. 
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Vigorous manhood was able, without being overtasked, 
to take charge of helpless infancy and revered old age. 

After a few minutes spent in pleasant talk between 
the father and son, Susan called to her husband to come 
and get ready for supper, and he followed her into the 
adjoining' room. It was of about the same size as the 
other. It contained an iron bedstead without curtains, 
but with clean and good bedding, and every requisite 
for comfort, all plain, but clean and complete. It was 
evident that the working men no longer deserved the 
title of " the unwashed," but had found out the import- 
ance of cold water to health and to sensation. Water 
both cold and warm was laid on at every floor, and 
provision for carrying away all refuse matter was made 
also on every floor, with abundance of water always in 
the pipes. The blessing of this constant supply of pure 
water can scarcely be described. To many of the 
residents who had known the miseries of former days, 
when it was scanty, tainted, and difficult to be got, it 
seemed as if a real miracle was worked every time they 
turned the taps; they felt like the fainting Israelites in 
the desert when the water flowed from the rock, and 
their hearts sent up thanksgivings. 

A suit of clothes, of the same kind that Peter wore, 
but free of dust and lime, were placed ready; and 
leaving him to refresh himself with all these means 
round him, Susan set off to get supper, for the bell 
announced that it was ready. Host of the inmates of 
the house took their meals at the common table, but 
any who preferred to remain in their own rooms or had 
sick or aged relatives could do so. She soon returned, 
carrying a tray with a pot of steaming coffee, clear and 
strong, a largo jug of boiled milk, sugar, home-baked 
bread and cakes, and fresh butter. She slung the coffee- 
pot over a jet of gas which rose from a kind of stove on 
turning a tap, and quickly laid the table. By this time 
Peter had come in as clean and fresh-looking as any 
lord in the land ; and in truth his good strong work- 
man's jacket was quite as graceful as any costume of 
the country. The old father was wheeled to the table, 
little Silly mounted on a high chair by him, with a cup 
of bread and milk before her, and no family party 
ever enjoyed a pleasanter meal than they did. It was 
light work to carry the tray down again. 

The little girl soon grew sleepy, and was put into her 
own little bed beside her parents*. Shortly afterwards, 
some neighbours called to see old John Price, and 
leaving them to their friendly talk, Peter and Susan 
went down to the common rooms for a short time. 
Here all was light, cheerful, and social; some were 
reading, others writing, others drawing, or working. 
Here and there groups had gathered together in 
earnest talk, or had collected into a corner, round 
one who read the paper, or some journal or maga- 
zine, aloud. In the smaller room or library, a 
singing class was going on. It ended at nine o'clock, 
the hour for all under sixteen to go to bed. Before they 
went, all who had voices' joined to sing an anthem in 
parts. Every one collected to hear it This was a 
nightly custom. It was the mode of sending up their 
adorations to the Great Father of all, which they had 
found the most in accordance with the feeling of all 
united. The music seemed to harmonize all spirits, and 
to prepare each " to enter into his closet and there pray 
to his Father in secret." 

Peter and Susan went up again immediately after 
the anthem, thoughtful of their charge at home; and 
they found the old man, though still conversing cheer- 
fully with his friends, looking fagged, and ready to go 
to rest. He was assisted by Peter as tenderly as the 
little child had been by her mother. His bed-room was 
rather smaller than the other, being a single room, but 
furnished in exactly the same way. This style of fur- 
niture, including bedding and bed-linen, and towels, 
wa3 uniform throughout the building, which had been 



so fitted up when built. Working men found it a great 
convenience to be unencumbered, and. able to move as 
they wished, whenever change of place was desirable on 
account of changes in work. They were at liberty to 
add anything they liked to afford to buy, but every one 
found in his home all that is necessary to comfort. No 
conveniences either for cooking or washing were re- 
quired, as kitchens and wash-houses were in common. 
No steam nor smell of a " washing-day," nor cold- 
giving damps from wet clothes, destroying all comfort. 
For the three rooms here described, furnished, lighted, 
wanned, ventilated, and all rates and taxes paid, Peter 
paid the same price which he would have paid for 
three rooms of the ordinary description for a workman 
of his wages, unfurnished, and without any of the above 
advantages. Such is the power of combination. 

The lights in the passages were all put out at ten 
o'clock, and one by one were extinguished in every 
home, and all was quiet for the night At five in the 
morning a bell sounded, and all the labourers, men and 
boys, were soon astir. The baths on every floor were 
in full requisition, and before six every one had sallied 
forth to his work. Another bell now summoned the 
women and young girls to rise, and soon their baths 
were all in use, and by half-past six the entire house- 
hold was in active work. 

The rules of work had been laid down by the mem- 
bers of this Associated Household for themselves during 
their experience of four years since its .erection. 
Changes in various ways had altered both the hours of 
labour, the rate of wages, and the price of provisions. 
With these we have nothing here to do, and everything 
can only be described as it then was, in combination, 
in comparison with what it would have been to each 
man standing alone. Therefore the same comparison 
would hold good now. If those workmen found that 
they enjoyed twice as many advantages for rather less 
cost all combined, than each would have been able to 
obtain by himself, just so it would be now. 

No children under nine worked at all. Till that age 
they were in school, or at play. No children under 
twelve were sent out to work. Between nine and twelve 
they began to do service work in the household, and 
they could do a great deal of a light kind, which was 
a pleasure to them, for children delight in active 
employment if it is neither too fatiguing nor monoto- 
nous ; they also continued to attend the schools. At 
twelve, the boys ceased to do service work, and were all 
apprenticed out to various trades, at which they worked 
a limited number of hours, still attending ths schools. 
No girls were put out to any work till the age of sixteen. 
From twelve to sixteen thev were employed in every 
kind of service within the household, and wjre thus 
trained for their duties as wives and mothers, as well 
as to tho work of domestic servants, needle-women, 
nurses, teachers, assistants in shops, or whatever occu- 
pation they might choose. No married women nor 
widows with children went out to work, but they might 
if they pleased take offices within the household, com- 
patible with their duties as wives and mothers. Each 
was expected to keep her own home clean, and to 
attend to the clothing of her whole family, keeping it 
in all ways respectable ; to deliver all the clothing and 
linen that required washing each week in good order 
into the washhouse, and to receive it back again when, 
ready. All the house linen belonged to the establish- 
ment, and an appointed person was answerable for its 
being properly kept The working men had time, 
besides their meals, for an hour's study in class, of 
different branches of knowledge. They also had holi- 
days at stated periods. The Sundays were spent by each 
family precisely as each wished., without any interference. 
All went to their own places of worship ; all followed 
their own ideas of what was best and happiest, whether 
to spend the afternoon at home, or in visiting their 



friends, or in the museums, galleries, and gardens, then 
thrown open to them, or in a place of worship, or in the 
wide temple of God, to be found in the beautiful woods 
and fields of the country. 

Within the household, and supported by the subscrip- 
tions of the residents, were an* infant school, children's 
school, classes for young people of all ages and for 
adults, and also a weekly lecture. The residents also 
subscribed to the " Labourer's Central Library," which 
contained many thousand volumes of books of instruc- 
tion and amusement, and to one of the Labourer's 
Institutions, where lectures and evening meetings were 
held, and to which it was customary for all to go about 
once a week, and thus see and meet their fellow-workers 

I bevond their own household. 

Within the household were also two workshops': one 
for every kind of wearing apparel made by women ; the 

| other for working clothes made by men and boys. These 
not only supplied the residents but became articles of 
exchange with another household in the country, the 
labourers from which came up to work every* morning 
by railway, and which had an extensive garden and 
little farm. The residents there having their garden 
and dairy to attend to, had less time for needle-work, 
and sent every morning butter, eggs, milk and vege- 
tables to the London household, taking their clothes in 
exchange, at a fair rate of value laid on each. 

At the head of every department within the house- 
hold was one responsible person, under whom were as 
many assistants as were required, whether as teachers, 
needlewomen or tailors, cooks, washers, &c. Each de- 
livered in accounts weekly to a committee of the work- 
men, and everything was paid weekly. Every one, 
whether man, woman, or young person, working for 
wages out of the household, paid at a fixed rate for 
meals ; every one doing service in it, had their food free, 
and received besides a certain weekly sum, proportioned 
to their abilities and amount of service, paid out of a 
fund raised from a weekly rate laid on each householder 
in proportion to his or her rent The rate was very 
small, yet from the numbers subscribing formed a 
sufficient sum. The same was the case with all their 
other subscriptions. Every one «f these labourers, 
besides living in comfort and having a diet twice as 
good as if he had been alone, and paying all his 
subscriptions, found that his wages had gone farther 
than they used to do. Every one belonged to the elub 
for assistance in sickness or inability to work or to find 
work. Every one had insured his life for a small sum 
for his family ; and besides, all had a surplus, a weekly 
saving which, put together, was accumulating. Its ap- 
plication was matter of grave discussion at present, but 
it seemed nearly certain that it would be invested in 
land on which to build a household of which they would 
thus become proprietors, not renters, and probably in 
the country within railroad distance. 

We have said that the whole household was in full 
work at half-past six. By eight, Susan had cleaned up 
her rooms, dressed little Sally, and arranged all in the 
grandfather's room ready to place his cup of tea and 
bit of toast en his little table by the bedside. He liked 
her and Peter to breakfast and dine at the common 
table ; and to enable them to indulge him in this with- 
out anxiety, their next door neighbours, an old man and 
his wife with a little grandson who waited on them, 
always breakfasted and dined in Peter's parlour. Susan 
then ran down with her little girl when the bell began, 
and left her in the infant school-room with all her little 
companions, who with their bright morning faces (what 
a contrast to the faces in the narrow lanes that once stood 
there !) were being marshalled for breakfast, and then 
took up the old man's tray. All was in order everywhere. 
The stairs, passages, and public rooms 'thoroughly 
cleaned, and the breakfast laid. The sound of voices 
and many feet now announced the return of the 



labourers. By a quarter-past eight nearly all had taken 
their seats at the tables, to the number in all of nearly 
five hundred. Besides the residents, numbers of 
labourers at work in the neighbourhood, but far from 
their homes, both breakfasted and dined here, paying at 
the same rate with all the rest. The children under 
twelve were all at one table ; six teachers sitting with 
them. It was pleasant to see how the elder children 
helped, and took charge of the little ones. Above twelve, 
they sat at the tables with their parents and relatives, 
generally the families getting together. The hot and 
substantial fare quickly vanished, giving evidence of 
good appetites. 

Among the party assembled, there was a deputation of 
three working men from Ireland, to observe the manage- 
ment of these Associated Homes, with a view to their 
formation in that country, now fast rising into wealth 
and importance after her long baptism of tears. Much 
conversation of a very interesting kind passed between 
them and their English fellow labourers, and after the 
tables were cleared with wonderful quickness by the 
busy hands of about forty children, all regulated by two 
young women-waiters, they were taken over the whole 
establishment They saw, in the sunk story, the store 
rooms well filled; the kitchen furnished with stoves and 
every convenience for cheap and easy cooking on a 
large scale; the bakehouse, the washhouses, drying 
houses and laundries; the sculleries, where multitudes 
of busy little hands were cleaning up the breakfast 
plates and cups ; and the larders. On the ground floor 
they saw, besides the great room where they had break- 
fasted, the library, containing benches for scats at lec- 
tures, musical instruments, shelves, with a small collec- 
tion of books of reference, maps, models, etc. They also 
visited the Infant School, furnished with soft mattrasses 
in some parts for the little creatures to rest or play on, 
and with many means of harmless amusement as well 
as a little knowledge. They next saw the children's 
school and other class rooms. They went into the sick 
wards, which were at present empty, but well arranged 
for quiet and ease. No case of fever had yet occurred 
since the foundation of the Household ; yet, as the 
visitors were informed, it was built on the very site 
where ten years before every second house, sometimes 
every inhabitant of each house, were attacked and mowed 
down by it periodically ; and where, at the best of times, 
it was always present in some house. The sanitary 
measures since adopted had worked this great change. 

The last visit of tbe Irish deputies was to old John 
Price. His name was known and respected far and 
wide among his fellow workmen ; because while strug- 
gling with grief, bad health, and poverty, and while he 
and his son toiled together to earn their daily bread and, 
preserve their independence, he had devoted several 
j ears of his life, first to inciting his fellow workers to 
that powerful agitation and almost universal petition 
for a sanitary measure, which was one great means of 
obtaining it; and afterwards to a combination for 
Associated Homes ; bo that he was in some sort con- 
sidered as the founder of them. 

The visitors found the old man seated in his arm-chair, 
with, his little grandchild playing at his feet and his 
daughter in-law at work by his side. His eyes brightened 
as they kindly addressed him, and they had much talk 
with him. He enforced on them the importance of com- 
bination, and above all in this form of Homes. " To 
begin them is not very difficult," he said. " A certain 
number of you have only to guarantee to a capitalist a 
certain amount of' rent, and he will undertake the 
speculation. This one amply pays a fair return for the 
capital expended in its erection. You will find if you 
succeed, that not only you can have this superior accom- 
modation, but that every article of food and clothing 
that you need can be bought of better quality at two- 
thirds, sometimes at one-half the price you now pay for 
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it, by the command of ready money to buy wholesale. 
Moreover, you will find that your saving in the economi- 
cal modes of cooking and managing in every way is 
very great. Yon can educate your children and guard 
their youth in a way that now you cannot command. 
Your own leisure, comfort, and means of social enjoy- 
ment will be increased tenfold. But what is more to my 
feeling than all the rest, is the great improvement that 
Associated Homes make in the condition of women. 
Women are raised by them, from anxious toil-worn 
drudges, to their true place in the world. Now they 
can enjoy the boon of existence. Now we know what 
blessings to us are our daughters, our sisters, and our 
wives; and our children know what it is to have 
mothers." 

The old man paused, and an expression of anguish 
passed over his face. But he recovered himself, and 
added in a calm tone, " God bless you all. Combine 
together, be brothers in love, and work each for all, in 
His spirit, who, being the greatest, was the servant of 
all, and you will never know the sorrow I have known. 
The hope that you will all go on and prosper in this 
good cause, will make me close my eyeB in peace, and 
in redoubled gratitude to the Giver of all Good." 



MAMMON AND MANHOOD. 

Thi Scripture speaketh not in vain in saying that 
" the love of money is the root of all evil," for there is 
not an evil under the sun, to the commission of which 
men are not prompted by the love of money ; and yet, 
notwithstanding all the light on this subject given in 
the Scriptures, and confirmed by general experience, 
men everywhere are occupied in the constant and 
keen pursuit of wealth, and the prime object with the 
many is to obtain it, and to push their families forward 
In the unhappy race of avarice and aggrandisement. 

For money, men sacrifice domestic comfort, health, 
character, and even hazard life itself; for it, they are 
guilty of fraud, deception, and robbery. 

For money, they sacrifice friendship, gratitude, 
natural affection, and every holy and divine feeling. For 
money, man becomes a creeping, crawling, obsequious, 
despicable creature, instead of walking erect as the 
offspring of God. Mammon and Manhood are incom- 
patible. 

Why all this anxiety about money 1 why this con- 
stant fever, this pushing and driving in order to obtain 
it 1 even because men form a false estimate of Life and 
its elements. "A man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth." He who 
would Li vi must stir up the divine fire that is in him, 
to consume selfishness, and to dispense light and heat 
to all around . Money he may seek in moderation, as a 
means, not as an end; and in order to preserve his 
manhood, he must learn to practise self-denial and 
economy, and to be contented with small things ; above 
all, he must remember that God has set honour upon 
labour, by appointing man to live by labour ; labour is 
truly honourable, and however mean the occupation may 
be, if honest, it is never disgraceful. 

Instead, therefore, of sinking Manhood in the pursuit 
of Mammon, by creeping, crawling, and bending to 
every one whom you may imagine can help you forward 
in the race of worldly advancement, stand erect, deter- 
mine in the strength of God to be a Man, to buy the 
truth at whatever cost, and never to sell it for any price ; 
to labour at any work if needful, to speak what is in thy 
heart, and never to creep and crawl and mutter. God 
helps those who help themselves. 



Stand upon thy Manhood in the world, not upon thy 
Mammon ; stand upon thy own character and upon thy 
own estimate of thyself, made in all honesty, not upon 
the opinion of others. Be afraid of Sin, but never 
shrink at misrepresentation, or at contumely, or 
contempt, or poverty. Why should you be afraid 9 Life 
is in thyself, and thy enjoyment should bennapproached 
and unapproachable. 

Amioo. 



FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 

Br JOnX BOWRIftO, LL.D. M.Y. 

No. IV.— Belgium, 

1 BsLonrx possesses great manufacturing aptitude*. 
She has excellent ports; fine navigable rivers; a 
redundant population; sufficient capital; and large 
supplies of coals. If her manufacturing industry had 
been left to its gradual, but certain and natural develop- 
ment, it would have rooted itself firmly, and spread 
widely. All the difficulties with which it has had to 
struggle, may be traced to the desire of giving to 
manufacture an unnatural and ill-proportioned influence. 
Nothing has so much contributed to commercial 
derangement as the absurd notion that manufacturing 
profits are better— abstractedly better — than agricul- 
tural, — that manufacturing opulence is of a more 
influential, a more enduring, a more national character 
than that derived from the soil. Hence the legislation 
which in maiiy countries seeks to abstract labour and 
capital from the land, in order to introduce them into 
the factory. Hence the foolish theory, that an advanced 
price paid bv the home consumer, may be more than 
compensated by independence of foreigners for the 
fabrics consumed. Hence the fallacy that there is some 
mysterious compensation for the exclusion of a cheaper 
and better foreign rival production, because the money 
paid for the dearer and the worse is paid to a neighbour, 
or a fellow-citizen. 

One of the most pernicious, because one of the 
most practically influential, of modern experimentalist* 
—was William, the late king of Holland. Williem- 
onze Vader, as the Dutch called him — but truly his 
fathership was exhibited in the Saturn style : he 
devoured his children — lands, houses, forests, substance, 
— all. He never heard of a manufacturing enterprise, in 
which great profits were to be amassed, in whose spoils 
he did not insist in participating. Belgium was the 
favourite field of action for the manufacturing and 
merchant king. If a bank was to be established, he 
monopolized the greatest portion of the shares, and 
then made the bank the public treasury. If machinery 
on a large scale was wanted for the service of the state, 
His Majesty was the great sleeping partner in the 
engine manufactory. If facilities were to be granted 
in the Dutch colonies for the importation of articles I 
from the Netherlands, it was the king who associated 
with the Fabrikaanten, and Ghent furnished the adequate 
supply. He traded in tea, — he traded in timber, — he | 
traded in the Sindicaat of the sinking fund*— he traded i 
in the civil list,— he traded in every thing. And he was 
naturally a successful trader;— for, like all other mono- 
polists having the power of legislation in his hands, , 
he took care that the legislation should bring grist to 
the royal mill. There are in the world many curious 
hidden documents. Every now and then some fragments ' 
of royal correspondence fall out of the caskets of the 
past, to enlighten and enliven us. My itching — in order 
to discover exactly how money may be easily made, 
how profits be maximised, and losses minimized — 
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would be to look at the journals and ledgers of good 
King William. No doubt in the final settlement there 
was an awful amount to the placed to the wrong side of 
the balance-sheet. The lose of Belgium, and four and 
a half millions of subjects. The goose was killed for the 
golden egg. But it is marvellous how many golden 
eggs were abstracted before the mortal hour. There are 
geese which undergo the abstracting operation more 
often than credulity itself would believe. And such 
geese are to be found not in the Netherlands alone — 
not only among the swamps and dikes of Flanders — 
Low countries exist elsewhere — upon which monopoly 
has been long exercising its /Uouterie — and that with 
most dexterous success. 

I mean to say little more about William van Oranje. 
He died rich — very rich, of course — and others have 
entered upon his heritage. And 1 am afraid the traces 
he left of his " way to wealth," will, in their more 
instructive and amusing details, never be commu- 
nicated to the world for its example or its warning. For 
singleness of purpose—for consistency in great things 
and in small — his history would be a model for imita- 
tion. He watched the destiny of the ends of ihe wax 
candles from his stud> with the same intense anxiety 
and care as he followed the fete of a cargo of spices 
from the East, — he as anxiously investigated the cost 
of the herrings which he ate, as he did the result of a 
whale-fishery expedition to the Pacific or the Behring 
straits, — he as sedulously tracked the entry and the issue 
of a centner in and out of his private purse, as the 
millions of florins which were received into and paid from 
the National Exchequer. And he felt all this to be a rare 
merit, and a kingly virtue. He liked a bill of lading 
as well as a protocol — a broker's contract was to him a 
treaty of amity; — his cash-book was his diary, — and his 
speeches to his senate were not more interesting than 
his colloquies with the Sindicaat. 

A very short analysis will show what great facilities 
Belgium possesses for manufacturing and commercial 
relations; the geographical position is magnificent 
Standing between France, and Germany, and Holland, 
— touching all, — in the centre of the great mart of 
the European continent,— open to the channel, — midway 
between the Baltic and the Bay of Biscay. The port of 
Antwerp is one of the finest in the world, — not only as 
regards its communication with the ocean, but its 
opening through the Scheldt and the Rhine the heart of 
inner Europe to its importations, — and facilitating its 
exports from these wide and thickly peopled countries 
washed by their magnificent streams. The docks and 
warehouses are on a large scale, — a scale adequate to the 
magnificence of the ports. 

In all those facilities of communications which have 
characterised an age of improvement, Belgium, and 
especially the port of Antwerp, have largely participated. 
When canals became the great highways for transport, 
and their economy recommended them to patronage and 
preference, Belgium early followed the example of her 
neighbour Holland, and Flanders was covered with 
canals. In the days of the early triumphs of railways 
in England, Belgium was the first country in Europe to 
follow our example, and soon outstripped us in the 
rapidity with which the land was covered with railroad 
communication. The government of Belgium was the 
first that took the initiative. Public money was 
willingly lent, — public attention greatly excited, — and 
every official influence called into active exertion for the 
development of these ali-important enterprises. To 
the honour of Leopold, the king of the Belgians, he lent 
to their undertakings an earnest and a zealous aid. He 
formed a strong opinion, that to apply the national 
resources to facilitating intercourse between his subjects, 
aad interchange of their commodities, was to employ 
t'lose resources most productively. I remember with 
what interest he exhibited to me some of the early 



results of the experiment. Nothing could be more 
favourable than the field of operation. A level country, 
most thickly peopled, — multitudes of towns and 
villages, — abundance of coalj and. iron, — large manu 
factures of engines, — a considerable foreign commerce 
pressing towards the coasts,— a large import trade of 
colonial produce distributing itself lrom the poits, and 
a vast internal consumption. The spirit of the people, 
too, is very enterprising, — speculative, even to the 
verge, if not into the regions, of imprudence. 
Abundance of capital, and consequently a low rate of 
interest. Great facilities given to its investment by 
Joint Stock Banks and their various branches. Agricul- 
ture prosperous, and cultivation better understood than 
in most of the near-surrounding countries, — the habits 
of the people generally industrious. The national genius, 
though certainly not exhibiting that indomitable per- 
severance which characterizes the English,— nor that 
imaginative invention which distinguishes the French, 
— yet possessing so much of the two — so much of 
application, and so much of creativeness— as to form an 
excellent groundwork for manufacturing success. Added 
to these, the benefits of their local institutions, — which 
have enabled Belgium to steer safely through all her 
changes of central government, — through invasions and 
revolutions. In her municipal representation, she has 
always found peace and safety. Happen what might in 
the higher regions of political uncertainty, the general 
property was preserved by those ancient usages which in 
every spot have invested the best men of the locality 
with authority— have created and maintained those 
various responsible corporations that have so well 
represented and so thoroughly understood the parti- 
cular interests committed to their charge, and so well 
harmonized their legislation with the well-being of the 
commonweal. 

What may be studied with advantage in Belgium, as 
indeed everywhere else, is the growth of these manu- 
factures which are associated with the natural aptitudes 
of a country ; and the decline, or decay, or uncertain 
and unsatisfactory position, of those which have been 
introduced in spite of, and in opposition to, those pecu- 
liarities of soil, situation, or condition, which are the 
only safe groundwork for the application of capital and 
labour. In the very proportion to their uncongenial and 
ill-adapted character will be their demand for legis- 
lative protection. The weaker they are, the more 
support they will require. U in their nature and 
natural vitality they have no element of self-support, 
they will call loudly for extraneous aid; and that aid 
must be afforded by the introduction of two mischiefs 
of contemporaneous birth, and which, like the twins 
of Siam, can never be disassociated. Mischief the first 
is the application of capital and labour to unproductive 
and costly industry. Mischief the second, the exclusion 
of more perfect and more economical articles, which are 
made in other countries. But these two mischiefs are 
pregnant with, and productive of, a third ; namely, the 
abstraction of capital and labour from that portion of 
the field which would be remunerative. These are 
direct consequences of evil ; but the indirect and com- 
plicated injuries which grow out of a perverse system of 
commercial, political, and fiscal economy, are as various 
as the errors and mistakes which would insinuate them- 
selves into any system of accountancy where the first 
elements of arithmetic — the rules of addition or sub- 
traction, for example— were disregarded ; or in the field 
of scientific observation, should the theory of gravita- 
tion be neglected or despised. In truth, the errors in 
political economy are far more serious than any other. 
The observations of philosophers — the miscalculations 
of accountants — have but a remote connexion with the 
felicity or prosperity of individuals, or of communities ; 
but let the labour of a country be misdirected — let 
thousands or millions of human beings depend for their 
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daily bread on the sale of something which they produce 
under great disadvantages — something which others 
can produce very much cheaper or better than them- 
selves—let the structure of manufacturing industry be 
raised, not on the rock of aptitude, but on the shifting 
sands of protecting monopoly — and the edifice will 
totter under every storm, be undermined by every high 
tide, and All at last in melancholy ruins. 

The migration of manufactures— their gradual aban- 
donment of those localities where the facilities have 
been lost which originally led to their establishment, 
or have been superseded by greater facilities found 
elsewhere — form an interesting chapter in man's indus- 
trial history. What is now become of the cotton 
fabrics of Dacca ? They supported thousands— not to 
say millions of human beings. They struggled and 
struggled, on wages which for some years kept the 
wretched spinners and weavers just on the limits of 
starvation; but wages fell lower and lower, under the 
irresistible competition of British capital, British 
machinery, British enterprise, and British activity, till 
at last the whole population of Dacca was thrown into 
the abyss of starvation, and perishing multitudes 
desisted from a struggle they could no longer maintain. 
In Europe, as the action of rivalry is more adjacent, 
more easily watched, and more warily guarded against, 
the vicissitudes of manufacturing industry are not 
accompanied with the same amount of misery. But 
the same process is going on. The woollen manufac- 
tures of the west have been smitten with decay in the 
controversy with the cheaper ones of the north. Manu- 
facture has found an all-conquering ally in the coal- 
mines of our island. Steam to a great extent has 
been called on to co-operate with manual labour; 
and whenever manual labour has been excluded from 
the co-operation of the new motive powers, it has been 
driven from the field, or compelled to content itself 
with the production of those objects alone to which 
machinery has not been able to lend any very impor- 
tant aid. Into all the great departments of manufac- 
turing production the motive power of steam has been 
introduced. There still remains a small part of the 
industrial field where domestic labour resists the 
invasion of the capitalist and the engineer. The loom 
is still in the cottage— the stocking frame is worked by 
individual hands ; but it is not difficult to foresee, nor 
rash to foretell, that even these and other little inde- 
pendencies are doomed to be overthrown by that 
universal law of progress, which wiU not, and cannot, 
be resisted. It is idle to complain of that inevitable 
tendency. Whatever is imperfect, 

" Waits its doom from that great law 

Which makes the past time serve to-day ; 
And fresher life the world will draw 
From its decay.** 

Of well-directed and ill-directed labour and capital, 
Belgium exhibits many striking examples. The raw 
materials for many of the most important [articles of 
manufacture are produced advantageously both in 
Belgium and in the adjacent countries. The woollen 
m anu fa cture is in a prosperous condition ; so much so 
that there is a constant uproar against the introduction 
of Belgian woollens into France kept up by the French 
monopolist manufacturer. Venders is the seat of the 
most successful of these febrics. Its machinery is 
excellent, both for spinning, for shearing, and finishing ; 
and the chemical arts are well understood, so that the 
colours are light and lasting. In the manufacture of 
flax, the Belgians possess even greater advantages. 
The soil is admirably adapted to the production of the 
raw material. The staple is strong and fine, and the 
art of dressing it is probably superior to that employed 
in any other part of the world. But Belgium has too 



long delayed the application of steam machinery to the 
various processes of flax manipulation, and has allowed 
England, by the development of her more active 
energies, to encroach upon a trade of which at one time 
she had something like a monopoly— at all events, in 
which she maintained a recognised superiority. For 
many a year she exported her linen yarns; but under 
the pretence— or perhaps, to some extent, with the 
honest design— of encouraging domestic spinning; she 
imposed various and complicated duties upon the yarns 
of foreign countries ; and she pays the penalty of the 
premium awarded to inferiority and backwardness. 
The plea — the common and too commonly admitted 
plea — prevailed, that a nation must first take care of 
its domestic industry. The domestic industry thus put 
forward is always a domestic industry to be served, far 
less [important than other domestic industries which 
are to be sacrificed. It generally happens, however, 
that the domestic industry which clamours for pro- 
tection — which is to have the right of levying contribu- 
tions on the whole community— is a concentrated, 
represented, and influential power; while the really 
more extensive and permanent interest — the popular, 
the general interest — is so widely diffused, and so badly 
combined, that it cannot, or does not, resist the better- 
organized, though really feebler forces, of monopoly and 
restriction. Free trade would have placed Belgium in 
the first rank as a manufacture of linens; but having 
tampered with the great principle, and encouraged her 
own inferiorities, instead of giving her superiorities all 
the advantages of free competition, she suffers, and will 
suffer more. 

The province of Liege is one of the moat prosperous 
of the Belgian states. The inhabitants are neither 
Flemings nor French, but speak a language and 
possess a literature (though not a rery copious one) of 
their own. They are an industrious and an enterprising 
race, and in some articles of production they outrival 
our best manufactures. In the article of anna, for 
instance, they have driven the Birmingham traders from 
many of the European, American, and African markets. 
Nearly 300,000 stand were exported last year. France 
rigorously prohibits them — but prohibits them in 
vain. The only result of her prohibition is that the 
cost of introduction is paid to the smuggler instead of to 
the treasury. Large quantities are constantly introduced 
into the French territory. The price at which they are 
manufactured is inconceivably low, for though some 
are made of a costly description, great numbers are sold 
at five francs a piece ; the average price, taking in all 

Sualities, is about 22s. 6d., comprising fowling-pieces, 
ouble-barrelled guns, muskets and pistols. The raw 
material is more costly than in England, — but the rate 
of wages from twenty to thirty per cent less. Capital 
is somewhat dearer there than here. A reduction of 
duty on iron would tend to the extension of the anna- 
making trade. 

And so it would to the extension of many other 
branches. If the Free Trade party in Belgium could 
obtain a large reduction in their tariffs, the result would 
be immensely beneficial to the general interests, parti- 
cularly if France should persevere in her irrational 
commercial legislation. For the extended frontier which 
would facilitate the introduction of Belgian articles, 
would bring them into a vast field of consumption. A 
strong attempt was made a few years ago to level duties 
between the two countries, and to establish something 
like a French and Belgian Zollverein. Belgian 
opinion was well prepared for such a result, but the 
French manufacturers were alarmed, and the transparent 
fallacy that there was no reciprocity between giving a 
market of thirty-five millions of souls to the Belgian, 
who could only give a market of five millions in return, 
put a stop to negotiations, which as between France 
and Belgium would have been beneficial to both. It 
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may be hoped, however, that whenever Commercial 
Emancipation breaks clear the impediments to inter- 
change between these two countries, it will do more, — 
it will destroy the barrier between them, and all other 
countries. Commercial treaties, founded upon exclu- 
sive burthens and exclusive preference, are happily 
exploded now. There are good influences at won: in 
Belgium. The king is certainly well disposed. I have 
often* heard him express opinions favourable to Free 
Trade, and lament the extent of the prejudices and the 
interests against which it had to struggle — but those 
prejudices will be removed by free discussion, and those 
interests be absorbed in the mightier interests of the 
whole community. 

For the production of zinc, Belgium has unrivalled 
advantages — for that of iron, she stands second to 
Scotland and Wales alone ; these advantages arise from 
the possession of large and rich beds of Calamine (Lapis 
Calaminaris) along the banks of the Meuse, — containing 
a great proportion of metal, and found not remote from 
the coals, of which the consumption is so large for the 
smelting the very subtile metal, of which, under every 
hitherto discovered manipulation, a quantity is lost 
during the process, by its assuming a gaseous form. 
The manufacture of zinc or spelter is carried on in 
China, Silesia, Belgium, Poland, England and Wales. 
The ores principally used in this country, are the 
sulphurate of zinc, known by the name of blende, — 
those employed on the continent, are mainly the car- 
bonates of zinc, or calamine. The process of smelting 
ordinarily employed here, is that which is believed to 
be practised in China ; it is a rude and unsatisfactory 
method, in which from twenty to twenty-five tons of 
coals are employed for the production of a single ton of 
zinc The reduction takes place in large upright 
vessels, which are surrounded by an intense fire, and 
discharged and filled in somewhat less than twenty-four 
hours. The Silesian process is somewhat similar, except 
that smaller crucibles are used. The Belgian, instead 
of standing erect in the furnaces, and delivering them- 
selves of tfte metal when reduced, are placed longitu- 
dinally in the furnaces, and the zinc is extracted from 
them from time to time as it is metallized. Many improve- 
ments have been suggested in the process, and unless 
these improvements give to the English manufacturers 
advantages they have not hitherto possessed, they will not 
be able to withstand the rivalry of the cheaper and the 
richer ore which Belgium produces. The spelter 
manufacture in England stood upon protection alone — 
existed in consequence of the heavy duty levied upon 
the foreign articles. But as the makers of spelter were 
not a strong interest, — it was among the very first to be 
sacrificed under Sir Robert Peel's free trade movement. 
The Belgian manufacture was of natural and spontane- 
ous growth— like the silk trade in France, the cotton 
trade in England, it had all the recommendations 
which peculiar local advantages could give it. It 
invited both labour and capital to profitable employ- 
ment,— and their application was alike beneficial to 
Belgium and to the world. And while many of the 
other productions of Belgian industry have been shaken 
by vicissitudes, and have maintained themselves with 
great difficulty, tottering amidst that competition to 
which they have been subjected ; the spelter manufacture 
has rapidly extended, and has been most profitable to 
those engaged in it. It became commercial nations to 
look upon such investments with encouragement and 
approval. They represent cheap production, and in 
cheap production everybody is interested. 

The state of agriculture in Belgium is highly honour- 
able to the national industry, and gives evidence of a 
very satisfactory progress. The whole surface of the 
country is cadastred (surveyed), and consists of about 
six and a half million of properties, divided among 
nearly a million of proprietors; so that the number of 



landholders is not considerably leas thai) that of heads 
of families. Of seven millions of acres, of which the 
territory is composed, greatly more than half is culti- 
vated as arable land, — about one-fifth of the country is 
in forests, and less than one-twelfth is in heath or waste 
lands. More than a hundred thousand acres 'are dedi- 
cated to horticultural cultivation, and a hundred and 
fifty thousand are in orchards. The rivers and streams 
of the country cover thirty thousand acres ; highways, 
roads, canals, streets, and public squares, a hundred and 
fifty thousand acres. The habitations of men, fortifica- 
tions, and ground built upon, represent about fifty-two 
thousand acres, or about one hundred and thirty-fifth 
part of the whole surface. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the land produces about a sufficiency of corn 
for the supply of the people, — but in the last year 
(1846) the importations amounted to one and a half 
millions of quarters— the potato crop scarcely having 
suffered less than in Ireland. Belgium is one of the 
most thickly peopled territories in the world. Its area 
is about the same as that of Holland. The proportion 
of its population is as four to three. The waste and 
uncultivated lands, contrasted with those of Holland, 
are as one to three. 

Mention has been made of the rapid extension of 
railways in Belgium. The Belgian government was the 
first to give all its official influence, and to bring the 
state capital to the success of these undertakings. They 
have been greatly facilitated by that friendly intercourse 
of mind — scarcely less important than the intercourse 
of commerce — to which the reign of peace has given 
birth and extension. To me there are few objects more 
attractive, than to witness with what a liberal and 
trustful spirit the profuse capital of England, — the 
practical knowledge of England — her engineers— her 
workmen—flow towards, and spread themselves over 
countries, which had been accustomed to see or to fancy 
that the strength and greatness of England were exhi- 
bited only in words of menace and acts of hostility. 
Railways are becoming mighty, — aye, and among the 
mightiest instruments of civilization,— great highways, 
upon which not only men and merchandize, but kindly 
thoughts, and philanthropic affections, and intellectual 
superiorities, — and all the noble results of science and 
philosophy are to transit and to travel. They will not 
only make more accessible all that human beings con- 
sume, or enjoy — they will not only lower the price, and 
increase the amount, of every object which adds to the 
felicity, of the human race, — but they will secure the' 
permanence of the blessings they provide, by securing 
the lasting endurance of a pacific and prosperous policy. 
Among the earliest objects which excited the attention 
of Belgium after the revolution, was the improvement 
of her communications, the introduction of railways, 
on a large and national scale. It was only a few 
days after Leopold was called to the throne, that the 
first project of a Belgian railway was by his command 
laid before him. It was believed indeed, that the projects 
were too ambitious, that Belgium was about to engage in 
an enterprise beyond her strength. To great enthusiasm 
for the undertaking, there followed a period of hesita- 
tion, and even of despondency. Such are but the 
natural vibrations of opinion. To an unwarrantable 
excitement, frequently succeeds an unjustifiable de- 
pression. But in spite of all difficulties, success has 
been obtained, and that success must be progressive. 
Belgium has with extraordinary rapidity been furrowed 
over by railways. The first hesitating and modest 
project, for a single line from Antwerp to Liege, was 
estimated to require a capital of 400,000/. It struggled 
through the chambers against much resistance, and 
became a law in 1834. Since that period, 200 millions 
of francs have been appropriated to railways in Belgium, 
say eight millions sterling, for which 160 millions of 
francs (or six millions sterling) have been borrowed on 
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public security at an average of 4-A& per cent. These 
railways are of the length of 660 kilometers (a kilometer 
is 1,094 yards, so that the extent somewhat exceeds 340 
miles). The highest estimate of construction is in the 
province of Liege, amounting to 970,000 francs per 
kilometer, or 32,000/. per mile : the lowest at Courtray, 
103,000 francs per kilometer, being 8,400/. per mile. 
It is estimated that when the whole is completed, with 
a double line of rails, the cost will be on a general 
average, 300,000 francs per kilometer, or about 20,000/. 
per mile. The engineers of Belgium have erred in 
their estimates, just like their English brethren, and 
the facts are curious, and worth recording. The total 
cost of construction exceeds the estimates by 1 28 per 
cent The lands have cost 178 per cent, more than the 
estimates, — constructions and works 217 per cent, more, 
— the railB 41 per cent, more, — and sundry detailed 
estimates from 33 per cent, to nearly 600 per cent. more. 
Of course, for all these, elaborate excuses and reasons 
have been given ; but the great consolation appears to 
be, that after all, the cost of the railways of Belgium 
is, on an average, only two-thirds of that of the rail- 
ways of Great Britain. In 1843 there travelled in 
Belgium, per railways, more than three millions of 
passengers, and they paid on an average, about 1*80 
francs, or 1*. 6<J. The amount received in 1843 was 
about 6,500,000 francs, or 220,000/. ; of the passengers, 

10 per cent, travelled in the first class carriages. 
27 „ „ second „ 

63 „ „ third „ 

S'he average number of passengers in a train was 120.) 
ut while in some districts the number of travellers in 
first-class carriages is only 2} per cent, in others it is 
17$ ; the second-class carriages vary from 12£ to 42$ 
per cent, and the third-class from 401 to 84|. In pro- 
portion to the length of the journey does the proportion 
augment of travellers in first -class carriages. The 
average cost of travelling in Belgium per railways, as 
compared with England, is at 5 to 12 ; that is to say, 
the same distance may be travelled in Belgium for 5*1. 
as for 12<1 in this country. The average rates are 
per league— 

iBt class, 37 centimes — about ljcf. — per mile. 
2d „ 28 „ „ 1*/. 

3d „ 17 „ „ 0J</. 

In France the charge is about 20 per cent, higher— 1.& 
one-filth more than in Belgium. 

Belgium proclaims, with natural pride, that with 
reference to the extent of her territory, she possesses in 
canals and railways three times the power of communi- 
cation possessed by Great Britain, and four times that 
of France and the United States ; that in reference to 
her population, though not quite equal in power of 
communication to the United States, the exceeds that 
of Great Britain, and altogether outstrips France. 
There is nothing blamable in such a boast. This is 
an honest and honourable rivalry, and in such a career 
we bid her a most hearty " God speed H 



om mbivo rbcordbd ik a blography that thb 

Subject of it bad bskx Bukikd in 

Ubcohbscbatkd Gboukd. 

" Uncofuecrated ground f — False priest, avaunt — 
Thy hallowing rite Is but a juggling sound : 
What holier earth does Christ's disciple want, 
Than Christ himself in Joseph's garden found 1 

E. W. 



CHRIST'S MISSION. 

BY RICHAftD HOWITt. 

Foa what came Christ on earth to reign — * 

What aim had his love-labour? 
It was that self-love might be slain, 

That man might love his neighbour. 

Or, that every parish priest 

Might have a lordly living 1 
If so, then each learned clerk 

Need feel no dread misgiving. 

Came Christ to hallow swords and spears, 

For slaughter, — men like cattle t 
Then, indeed, the best renown 

Were only earned in battle. 

Patience, fortitude, and faith, 

Evil with good requited, 
Are victories on a bloodless field, 

Whose heroes— are not knighted. 

" My kingdom is not of this world :* — 

O, soul of Julius Cseaar ! 
For all with conquering flags unfurled. 

That sentence is a teazcr. 

And not alone for martial peats, 

But all earth's cunning brothers, 
Who, not with their own shares content, 

Are daily robbing others. 

The blood and tears of toil are shed, 
And slavery's groans are uttered, 

That dainty rogues may have their bread 
On both sides nicely buttered. 

Christ came not on the earth for this ; — 
Re willed wrougs should be righted ; 

Not that the probed and trampled heart 
Should evermore be slighted. 

All are, said Christ; the sons of God — 

The low are high in merit ; 
The meek are heritors of earth, 

And rich the poor in spirit. 

Luxurious greatness ! climb your towers 

And pinnacles of glory ! 
Thence see all kingdoms of the world, 

Like Christ, and read their story. 

'Tis of vast multitudes athiret, 

Some better state pursuing — 
(Such followed Christ)— whom ever ye 

Lead on to their undoing ! 

With light from Heaven ye should them cheer 
With goodness thence should cherish : 

Tet these, in Time's dread wilderness, 
Lie daily down, and perish. 

Read more — see luxury, famine, dragged 

Where ruin comes not single; 
But rich and poor, the prince and boor, 

In one dread carnage mingle. 

A'j-ain, shall "evil be our goodl" 

Is desolation wanted I 
Again, must murder be enthroned, 

Be- laurelled and be -chanted 1 

Down with the tyrant Ignorance 1 
On Pride, the oppressor, trample ! 

That man with man may nobly plan, 
And good as life be ample. 



THE YOUTH AND FAME. 

J Dialogu* in Ftrse. 
BY GOODWYJC BABMBT. 

Within a study small and dimly lighted, 

Like a faint, tapering torch, burnt low and blighted, 

Sat a fair youth in ancient lore benighted. 

To him a vision, radiant as fresh flame 

In a new kindled, burning rose blush came — 

She named herself not, but a voice cried If A ME ! 

" Why art thou here ? poor sleeping one V she said, 
" Why use the pillow of another's head 1 
Awake 1 poor sleeper ! slumbering on the dead !" 

" I am awake !" to her the youth replied, 
" I slumber not — my soul is open-eyed, 
Morning is ever, and night's sleep denied. 

" I pillow not upon another's head, 

1 am no sleeper slumbering on the dead : — 

These books are living souls with lustre red.** 

** If so," Raid she, " why borrow from another) 

The light is given to thee as to thy brother; 

Thou sleep'st in day, and dost thy day dreams smother.*' 

" Behold my answer !" said the youth, u behold 
Those radiant reams which unto me are gold, 
To others dross; can'st thou their leaves unfold V 

" I can," said Fame, " for unto me is given 
St. Peters key when genius seeks for heaven ; 
But thee I know but with the Sleepers Seven." 

" But yet my dream," said he, " hath wings, and flies 
Over the heads of thousands, to whose ej es 
The eagle flight hath often auguries." 

" How know I thatr said she, " a yellow bill 
May be that bird's who gives thee not a quill ; 
Thou soarest not, but peckest the blind worm still. 

" The eagle, launching from its mountain dun, 
Spreads its own wings like sails the air upon, 
Breasts cloud and storm, and looks in the face the sun. 

"Its eyes are dazed not by its fiery beam, 

It sees the earth, a speck on which men dream, 

It flaps its wings, and shrieks a long shrill scream. 

" Then through a flight of clouds it sees in the breeze 
A hillock white— the Alps and Pyrenees — 
And a blue lake — the breathless, waveless seas. 

" Then swooping downward like a blast of wind, 
Or seer from heaven sent unto mankind. 
Men stare — all eye, and God restores the blind. 

" But thou, poor sleeper ! hast no eagle flight, 
Thy pinions are the webs of dreams by night, 
TJian rainbow woof of gossamer more light." 

" Said'st thou awake 1" the dreaming poet said — 
" I will arise, nor slumber with the dead — 
The sun is blushing, and the east is red." 

u Up ! then !" said she, " the Will can ever claim 
The birth of Deed. Rise heavenward like flame !" 
She said, and all the air resounded FAME. 

" Oh, Mighty One !" exclaimed the youth, " I think ! 
I soar above the world's tenebrious brink; 
And of the Eternal ocean's waters drink ! 

" I feel wings grow ! I feel the powers of flight 1 

I rise ! I float ! and with a glorious might 

Sail over clouds to where there is no night 

" Thy words have blown me breezes swift and strong; 

I mount the spheres, and breathing free and long, 

I soar thus to the sunny realms of song." 



%ttcrarg Notices. 

An Appeal for the Irish Peasantry; urith Facts, of 
paramount advantage to the Iron-Masters, Manu- 
facturers, and Agriculturists of England, respecting j 
tiie value of Peat and Peat Charcoal, as a fuel and 
as a fertilizer. By Jasper W. Rogeu, C.E. London : 
Effingham Wilson, 1847. 

Wb strongly recommend this little volume to our 
readers, as opening up a very clear and certain way to 
the extinction of the evils of Ireland. It point* out the 
natural wealth of Ireland as a source of profit to English 
capitalist** ; and especially its peat bogs, as one of the 
most certain sources of profitable speculation in the 
united kingdom. The value of this enormous store- 
house of peat, which Ireland is, is made obvious by the 
plainest calculations; it is, moreover, shown that when 
this peat is removed, the ground is ready to produce the 
richest crops; and, lastly, that the Irish people, if 
employed for money *ages, will work as hard as any- 
body can desire. Mr. Rogers bhows that the poor 
peasantry have been paid, not in money, but by a patch 
of potato-ground, at a high nominal rent: and that 
thus the truck-system has been in constant operation 
throughout Ireland in its very worst shape. From 
personal knowledge of these lacts, we can and do most 
earnestly recommend Mr. Rogers's work to general 
attention. 



The Black-govm Papers. By L. Makiotti. 2 vols. 
Wiley and Putnam. 

Siohor Mariotti is no common writer — we speak of 
the subject-matter of his works ; nor must we pass over 
his pure English, which is singularly correct, elegant, 
and often even eloquent. His volumes on " Italy, Past 
and Present," won for him a deservedly high reputation ; 
nor will this, though not of as high a character, tend to 
decrease it 

Mariotti is one of that noble band of Italian refugees 
whose great intellect and energetic and useful lives 
amongst us have done more than anything else to turn 
the mind of the English public towards the sufferings 
aud oppressions of Italy. It is with pleasure that We 
hear Mariotti say, in the dedication of these volumes to 
Lady Morgan, " For the last six years English hospi- 
tality, warm, free, unobtrusive, has encompassed me. 
The air of true freedom has nerved and strengthened 
me even to regeneration. My new home has been 
endeared to me, till it has Anglicized my very feeling 
and thought." The exile and suffering of these good 
and truly great men have not been in vain cither for 
their own country, or for ours. 

The one fault of the volumes now before us is their 
title, and the sort of little framework into which these 
sketches are set. Pass these, and the sketches them- 
selves are of deep interest, and most of them full of great 
worth to humanity. We know not when we ever were 
more painfully rivetted over any pages than over those 
which give the history of the poor Italian organ-boy. 
It bears the stamp of truth in every word— except it be 
in the end, which we fear could not have been as happy 
and cheering as the kind-hearted author — we suspect 
in pity to the reader—chose to make it Histories of 
this kind, in which the tyranny of man to man is 
chronicled with a stern and truthful pen, are benefits 
conferred on society, whose business it then becomes to 
see that an end is put to them. Had Signor Mariotti 
written only this one heart-rending story, he would 
have deserved our cordial thanks — and he has these lor 
other good works also. 
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Works of George Sahd. Translated by Miss Hats 
and others. Vol. III. Andre. Churton. 

Miss Hats is a pure and high-minded woman, and we 
believe she is quite aware that she has undertaken a 
meritorious, but not the less a perilous labour, in making 
the English public acquainted with the writings of 
George Sand. As she is obliged to call in the assist- 
ance of other translators, we trust she will be careful to 
exercise the authority and judgment of an editor who 
is under a serious responsibility to the public. There 
are two ways of giving us George Sand. The one is to 
give us her better self— all that fine mass of pure and 
splendid writing which abounds in her, and which is 
the bulk. The other is, to give us the whole, good 
and bad. If she adopt the former course, she will 
render a great service to us ; if the latter, we foresee 
the coming of storms, shoals, and quicksands. The 
Rubicon is not yet passed; the perils are behind; and 
if a very wise course be not pursued, there will arise 
such an outcry in the regions of critic-land as will too 
late be heard. If, therefore, our voice could have any 
weight with a work and a lady to whom we wish every 
success, we would say — take all the good, and leave all 
the bad. Leave that which even in France has not 
been tolerated without much offence. , The question 
which concerns us is not that we have whatever Madame 
Dudevant has chosen to write, but whatever is worthy 
of her and of us. We shall then have a noble work, 
brilliant with genius, with acute, original, and inde- 
pendent thought : a mass of composition, warm with 
the truest human sympathies, and glorious with the 
hues of woman's finer intellect 

We have felt bound to make these remarks on 
reading this exquisite story of Andre. It is blotted by 
expressions, and one or two scenes, which by a little 
management it might have been freed from. There is 
a strong way, and a delicate way, even of expressing 
things, which a translator should regard, and we speak 
after no ordinary experience. In this translation the 
strong way has been adopted, and we regret it This 
shows itself occasionally in the matter of mere phraseo- 
logy. French usage is very different to English usage, 
and what is tolerable in one is often not admissible in 
the other. 

Having made these remarks, however, in the best 
feeling, wc shall freely praise or condemn as we find the 
work proceed. The present translation is from the 
hand of Miss Ashurst, whose abilities have long been 
known to us. As a whole, it does her the greatest 
credit, being much superior, in our judgment, to her 
translation of the Mosaic Workers. It is. vigorous, life- 
like, and generally correct. It will, however, tax the 
highest powers of the translators of George Sand, be 
they who they may, to transfuse into our tongue the 
fervid eloquence of this extraordinary woman unim- 
paired. May they achieve that great object 1 



The Poetical Works of William Motherwell; with a 
Memoir. By Jambs M'Cokbohy, Esq. Second Edition. 
Glasgow : David Robertson. 

Mr. Robertson has rendered a good service to the lovers 

of genius by issuing this new and enlarged edition of 

the works of a true but short-lived poet ; and enriching 

it with what was much wanted, a good memoir of him. 

The genius of Motherwell was for the old and legendary; 

and in particular for the heroic legends of the north. 

There are few such perfect and spirited specimens of 

the Danish legend and war-song as those of Motherwell. 

i " The Battle Flag of Sigurd f " The Wooing Song of 

Jarl Egill Skallagrim ; M and " The Sword Chant of 

Thorstein Raudi;" might be free and fine translations 

; from the ancient Scalds, instead of pure modern com- 

| positions. They will be remembered by many of our 



readers as published during Motherwell's life-time, and 
those to whom they arc unknown will thank us for 
commending them to their acquaintance. 

In almost all the other poems of Motherwell we find 
the same tendency to the past and the chivalric. Others 
again are quaint after the fashion of the religious 
writers of the time of the Commonwealth, as " The 
Solemn Song of a Righteous Hearte." His " Jeanie 
Morrison," the love of his boyhood, is full of true 
tenderness; and besides a number of sweet songs and 
miscellaneous pieces, never before published, there are 
many posthumous poems, some of them of singular 
beauty, as that of " Clerke Richard and Maid Margaret" 
Our space does not permit extract, but we must give 
one or two stanzas from a poem "I am not sad," 
because it is remarkably prophetic of his actual fate. 
Motherwell lies in the Necropolis of Glasgow, without 
a stone to mark the spot We are glad to see that the 
editor speaks out almost as freely on this fact as 
Mr. Howitt did in his " Homes and Haunts of the 
Poets." Surely this disgrace to Glasgow will now be 
removed. 

I am not sad, though sadness seem 
At times to dona my brow; 

I cherished once a foolish dream — 
Thank heaven 'tis not so now. 
Truth's sunshine broke, 
And I awoke 
To feel 'twas right to bow 

To Fate's decree, and this my doom, 

The darkness of a Nameless Tomb. 

I grieve not, though a tear may fill 

This glazed and vacant eye; 
Old thoughts will rise do what we will, 
Bat soon again they die ; 
An idle gash 
And all is hush, 
The fonnt is soon ran dry ; 
And cheerly now I meet my doom, 
The darkness of a Nameless Tomb. 

The Life of the Rev. John Williams, Missionary to 
Polynesia. Br Ebexezeb Pboct. Fourth Thousand. 
London: Snow, Paternoster-row. 1847. 
Missionary Labours and Scenes in South Africa. 
By Robert Mofpatt. Twenty-three years an agent 
of the London Missionary Society in that continent. 
Fourteenth Thousand. London: Snow, Paternoster- 
row. 
These are cheap reprints of two deeply interesting works, 
containing the matter of many ordinary volumes, well 
printed, and containing also portraits of the chief 
actors in them, and wood-cuts. Independently of the 
vast importance of the subjects introduced, for those 
who are desirous only to occupy the time in some enter- 
taining volume, we know of no books more attractive ; 
and when we reflect what is now doing in the very 
scenes both in South Africa and Otaheite, where the 
British Missionaries have laboured so many years to 
establish peace and civilization, we feel it difficult to 
restrain our indignation. Especially lies a heavy debt 
against the English government for permitting the 
French to reduce to a hell of crime and horror that 
fair island, which, under the care of the lamented John 
Williams and other Christian labourers, bade lair to 
become a paradise. 

The Novitiate ; or the Jesuit im Training. A Personal 
Narrative. By Andrew Steieiist*. 8econd Edition. 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 1847. 
The Jesuit in the Family. By Akdkbw Stehtmitz. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 1847. 
Me. Steiemetz in these curious volumes shows from his 
own personal experience that the Jesuits are already 
well-known; that the character and accounts of them 
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and their system, which from time to time hare been 
given to the world, are correct. That they are trained 
carefully to perfect obedience in the army of the pope- 
dom, are drilled as thoroughly as any other soldiers, 
and that the object is the same as that for which all 
other armies are employed, the usurpation of a false 
power over men; the destruction of liberty, physical 
and intellectual ; and the obstruction of all that progress 
of the human race for which the best men and minds are 
everywhere labouring. He tells us that the Jesuits are 
everywhere, in all professions and disguises, and that 
nothing is able to turn them from their great enterprise, 
the restoration ef England to the Romish faith. No 
doubt of it ; but mass is not yet sung in Westminster 
Abbey; and if people will only read such works as these 
carefully, it never will. We earnestly recommend them ; 
and have the utmost faith in the conscientious integrity 
of the writer. They have every impress of truth, and 
are fraught with the most solemn warnings. 



Death's Soliloquy; a Poem. By Thomas Eaolkb. 
London: Whittaker k Co. 

This is truly an Eagle's flight ! It is the very thing 
for an ill-natured critic to get hold of. For ourselves, 
we do not know when we have had such a storm about 
our ears. We seem deafened with the roar of wind?, 
and the hissing of serpents. We are blown, and tossed, 
and dinned, and dazed, with the terrors of a lugubrious 
landscape, filled with whirlwinds and snakes, and the 
most tremendous hail-storm of new words. The Eng- 
lish language has no terms large enough for Mr. Eagles' 
ideas; he pours out upon us the most sesquipedalian 
terms of the Latin dictionary. If there be anywhere 
a nation lamenting its defective vocabulary, we advise 
it to send for Mr. Eagles, who would certainly manu- 
facture a whole language to order any time. The new 
coinage of phraseology, which he flings out by shovel- 
fuls, is fearfully astounding. We have squamous 
serpents, limous streams, noises strange and horrisonous, 
strong procillous blasts, bibulous marshes, mordaeious 
blasts, siccific gales, phagedenous pests, mounts igvi- 
vomaus, setaceous grass, glandiferous oaks, callous 
waves, and serous clouds. These, any one may conceive, 
make a startling landscape enough ; but when to these 
every monster and monstrosity that the imagination is 
capable of spawning is congregated in it, never was 
there such frightful chaos. Take, good reader, a spe- 
cimen, and sustain it as you can. 

The ignis fatuus was gambolling about in this conge- 
nial creation ; taking " wide unsteady leaps," " bending 
the rotten reed-stems in its track," and it would, 

'Mongst *cat*rigi*oHt uplands then descend 
In one tremendous spring to valleys low 
Where rotten swamps ferment; and leap, and bend, 
And dance, and shoot above the lagging flow 
Of muddy water o'er the lubrie brow 
Of mouldering rocks ; and serpents veneno$e 
Bid glide and hiss as past the flame did go, 
And gleamed their haunts within, Uncbncote ; 
And scorpions, centipedes, did wake up from repose. 

By mildew blight, the foliage on the moor, 
And hurled were on before the bursting blast 
ISkepmous seed : the desert's scabrous floor 
Emitted sound, as by the wind was cast, 
As though a host of clouds had been outcast^- 
Orandirous clouds, from th' concave's edifice, 
And hurled their hail-load, wondering man to ga*t % 
In one huge mass, upon a sea of ice: 
And hollow caverns loud did echo back the voice 

Of god of storm with wild, continued roar : 
And limouM lakes, thick, stagnant, doubly foul, 
Grew animate, and high their wares did pour ; 
And in the tempest stenches dreadful stole, 







Which hovered round and did pervade the whole, 
And crept through every crevice, cavern, dell ; 
And noise of loosened stones, as they did roll 
From mountains icopuloui, did harshly swell 
Upon the wind so wild, it seemed the moan of hell. 

Well, " belligerous thunders " burst through " caves 
soniferous," and 

the tempest's scud 
Trembles and boils within the phantom's track, 
And spume arises round, thick, foul, — as Sandarack ! 

And if that be not enough for one exhibition, we do 
uot know what is. It is true the poet afterwards subsides 
into sunshine and a sweet landscape, where 

Luscious music gushes wild among 
Puniceous blooms, which 'mid the rushes dance, 
And querimoiuoKt birds wail on the sainfoin's lance. 



THE FAST AND THE FAMINE. 

BY WILLIAM H0WITT. 



" Tbsrx were present at that season some that told him of 
the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices. And Jesus answering said unto them, Suppose ye 
that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans because 
they suffered such things P I tell you, Nay ; but except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Or those eighteen upon 
whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them ; tnink ye that 
they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem P I 
tell you, Nav: but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish." — Luke xiii. 1. 

Whix this paper issues from the press, the fast pro- 
claimed by Government for the avertance of the famine 
will be solemnizing; and the remarkable words written 
above will be in the act of utterance from ten 
thousand pulpits throughout this country. What a 
scene will this present to the eye of a just and discerning 
Heaven 1 A prayer against famine— a famine which 
the service for the occasion tells us has been inflicted by 
God — sent up, by order of Government, from one end 
to the other of a country so fertile, so wealthy, so full of 
food, as never country was since the foundation of the 
world. There is famine — fierce, unprecedented, ter- 
rible famine— in Ireland; the people perish, and are 
taken by a leg and an arm, and are flung into the earth, 
not dog deep enough to cover them. There is famine in the 
Highlands of Scotland ; there is famine in Manchester 
and the manufacturing districts: and does it come 
from God? Let the granaries of the united empire 
answer that 1 Let the corn which is hoarded up — ay, 
even in Ireland, in the very midst of these human 
horrors — answer it ! Let our bonded - warehouses, 
loaded with corn till the floors are obliged to be 
propped, waiting for a yet higher price, answer that 1 
and let the Government, which hesitated to tear 
away the last rag of the infamous Corn-laws, and let 
corn come in free, answer it; and finally, let the 
speculators in corn, and the hangers-on for high prices, 
while their brethren in thousands, with their fainting 
wives and famishing children, arc perishing before 
their eyes, go and put up at the footstool of Uod that 
fearful mockery of a prayer ! 

Never was there such an awful instance of the daring 
of a national hypocrisy exhibited before Heaven and 
the nations. There is no fact better known than that 
there is in this country at this moment food — abundant 
food of all kinds—for all its inhabitants ; and the certain 
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assurance of the arrival of more now the winter in 
America and on the European continent has broken 
up:— and we dare to tell the God and Father of us all, 
whose eyes are continually going to and fro |n the 
earth, and who looks into our naked hearts, that he is 
the Author of that famine which is chasing o.ur brethren 
like smoke before the wind ! Instead of going to 
churches and chapels to mock God, and to insult our 
starving fellow-creatures, we should have gone to our 
warehouses, and unlocked them to the public gaze, and 
have let the eye. of the hungry feed itself on the enor- 
mous stores there laid trp. We should have shown our 
corn, our butter, our cheese, our rice, our coffee, our teas, 
our American flour. We should have pointed to our 
markets crowded with fatted cattle and sheep, and to 
the cattle on d thousand hills, and have said, " We have 
sinned, O God ! in the sight of men and of thee, in 
that we have withheld thy bounty from the suffering 
and the dying, from the father and the child, from the 
mother and her suckling ; but we stand rebuked, and 
cannot dare to heap on thy holy name the reproach of 
our own hardened selfishness I" 

What ! are the Irish more wicked than the rest of 
us? Are the Highlanders more wicked than we 
English, who are rolling in down, and wallowing in 
every luxury ? Are the famishing people of Manchester 
and of Paisley more criminal than the Government who 
have brought about by their neglect and their selfish 
measures for years on years this dreadful state of 
things] — more criminal than the speculators and ex- 
tortionate landlords, the regraters and the wealthy 
indifferents ? No ! And if that be true, then it cannot 
be that these dreadful inflictions are the inflictions of 
God. A just God will send his punishments on the 
guilty, and not on the innocent If, as this form of 
prayer says, we are guilty, and that God has sent this 
chastisement for us, why has it not fallen on us] Why 
has it fallen on the Irish and the Highlanders, and not 
on the English and the Lowlandere ? Why ,on the 
governed, and not the governors ? Why on the poor, 
and not on the rich? No ! were it an infliction from 
God, be assfflred it would have alighted elsewhere. It 
would have fallen on the proud and lofty dwellings — 
on the palace and the hall — and not on the cottage and 
the cabin. It would have fallen on the mis-governors, 
and not the mis-governed — on the exacting land- 
lords, and not on the exhausted tenants — on the 
haughty, and not on the humble — on those whose- eye? 
stand out with fatness, and not on those who are dried 
by famine into mere human locusts, which the first 
strong wind will Bweep into the sea of death. No ; it 
is not a rotten potato that can ruin and desolate a 
country — it is rotten government. What besides the 
potato* has failed us, and' that but partially] Never 
were there finer crops than last autumn waved on the 
plains of the united kingdom ! Let us hasten to put 
away this mockery of Heaven— this sham fast on the 
best fish, and the richest pastry, on the finest deserts, 
and the most delicious coffee, and on the strongest wines ; 
and let us remember that the poor of Ireland, of Scot- 
land, and of England, have been fasting while we have 
been feasting too long; and if we will now do just 
penance for our wickedness, let us fast that they may 
feast. Where is the man amongst us that will fast as 
a poor Irishman did the other day? He had been for 
weeks and months without work, and without half 
enough food, when a gentleman of our acquaintance 
set him to a job ; and, to enable him to begin it r placed 
before him cold beef, and bread, and beer. But it was 
a Friday, the poor man was a Catholic, and in the 
midst of his ravenous hunger he turned away his eyes 
from the beef, and took only a piece of dry bread, and 
went to his labour 1 

Are these the men who have sinned, and for whom 
this affliction is sent 1 And yet it is on these that it has 



fallen. No ! it Is a famine of ages of misrule ; a famine 
of heartless landlords, who have let four millions of 
Irish acres lie waste, while their poor brethren had not 
food or work, and have charged them for what little 
plots they did allow them from 11. to 10 J. per acre ! Let 
us then pray in earnest, and let this be our prayer ; let 
it be honest, and hearty, and national ; let it be sent 
up from palace, and hall, and gay terrace, from shop, 
and cottage, and from under the hedges of a blessed 
Spring : 

" Lord God ! the great and common Father of us all, 
inspire us at last with a sincere desire to be what we have 
bo long professed to be in vain — Christians. Look down 
into our heart* with thy bright and immortal counte- 
nance, and light up all the thousand retreats of our old 
and inveterate hypocrisy, and put it and us to utter 
shame. Make us confess in dust and ashes that we 
have never really believed in thy Son, whom thou didst 
send down to teach us to love our neighbour as ourselves. 
To do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly before 
thee. Make us ashamed, O Lord, of our selfish maxims 
and practices of government ; make us ashamed of those 
great wars in which we have slain the poor, and en- 
riched the rich ; in which we have heaped dangerous 
honours on those great warriors whom one of our poets 
has bo justly styled, ' butchers in great business,' 
thereby dreadfully increasing the cannibal thirst of 
blood. Make us ashamed of the debts that we have 
heaped thereby on the suffering poor, and on the wings 
of commerce ; and which bow down our very women 
and children in misery and endless labour ; whieh dry 
up the hope of life in millions, and snatch the torch of 
knowledge out of their bitter paths. Make us ashamed, 
God of Truth, of the laws which we have passed to 
fetter trade, and make dear the necessaries of life ; and 
instead of rending our clothes as recommended in this 
form of prayer, inspire us with a sincere determination 
to send them to the Irish, who have none to rend, no 
nor even to cover them. Make us ashamed, Father 
of all life, that we have so misgoverned Ireland ; that 
we have dealt her such hard measure ; that we have, 
from age to age, refused to listen to her cries of distress, 
and to the cries of all the good men who have, from age 
to age, and year to year, pleaded with us on her behalf. 
Make us heartily ashamed of our criminal neglect ; and 
that we have let thy heritage lie like a desert, when 
thousands of happy families might have lived and praited 
thee for thy bounties upon it. Make us blush and burn 
in shame before thee, that we have at length out- 
Heroded Herod, out-Pharaohed Pharaoh, and created 
a famine of locks and warehouses, of corn-laws and 
other restrictions, of speculators and regraters, and have 
dared to heap the reproach of it upon Thee." 
/'Such is the prayer which as a nation we must' send 
up, and that in all sad sincerity, before we may hope to 
be heard ; and before we shall have a response either 
from Heaven, or the hearts of a great and wronged 
people. We must resolve, if we will put an end to the 
recurrence of the famine, which is now stalking not 
alone through Ireland, but through the manufacturing 
districts of England, to look Truth and God in the 
face — confess the errore of our policy, rend away the 
last rags of restrictive laws, and set our many mil- 
lions of poor brethren in Great Britain and in Ireland, 
to work on the neglected soil, to feed our artisans, and 
thereby to set to work all our factories to clothe them. 
If we did this, there need not be an idle hand, or an un- 
fed mouth, or an unclothed back, or an uninstructed 
mind in this great empire. On this subject I have 
much to say, but at this moment I say only let us 
resolve to be honest, and to let an honest people have 
free scope for its energies, and we shall have laid the 
foundation of that new era, of great and general diffu- 
sion of labour and of enjoyment, which must, ere long, 
come. 
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In this department of our Jovrnal tee mean not only to state candidly our oiem earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes — be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work for all, and we desire to work with all.— Eds. 



Plan of a Peoples International Co-operat'tre Lr/rgue, between 

England and the United States of America, 
We draw particular attention to the following paper. It opens 
up a new and most important medium of co-operative action 
between, the two jrreat kindred nations of England and America. 
It is from the people that their own salvation mast come They 
are, anu must be, the great active power of their own progres- 
sion. Every class will look to its own interests ; the people 
mutt look to theirs, and as they are the multitude, thus, and thus 
alone, will the interest* of the* multitude be cared for. Let the 
idea of this new league once take full possession of the popular 
mind on both aides of the Atlantic, and a new and gigantic 
boon will be put into the hands of labouring and suffering 
humanity. Let the plan of Elihu Burritt of An Ocean Penny 
Pottage be added, and a new era of advance will be achieved. 
We would also particularly call the attentiou of our readers to 
the commencement of a series of papers on Associated Homes 
in the present number of this Journal. 

American Association and Sympathy. — The following extract 
from a long letter, coming all the way from Cincinnati, in the 
Far Weat, to a friend of the coinmunitive life in Scotland, is 
an interesting fact. It is written by the editor of the United 
States Herald of Progression, and its simple-hearted relation of j 
the commencement of a communist church in America, may be 
valuable many years hence. It begins, " My dear, good brother," 
***** A few of us about Cincinnati have commenced the 
work, as we trust, on the foundations of nature. We are 
uniting in mutual harmony with each other, and with God, and 
we are endeavouring to make the external correspond to that 
which is within. At first there were six who joined themselves 
together for life. We held our meetings two or three times a 
week in private, and effected a consolidation. We harmonized 
in thought and feeling — we saw alike the laws of our being, the 
principles of God's government and the laws of natnre, and we 
united our destinies in the presence of God and angels. Then 
following the order of nature as we had commenced a six-sided 
figure, we carried out the idea of ervrtakzation by attracting 
six more. The twelve then held meetings frequent and fervent, 
and effected a further consolidation. Afterwards six more were 
selected ♦ * * and finally six more were added, making in 
all, twenty-four. Thus far our unity is confirmed, and everything 
indicates permanence in future. We are none of us yet perfect, 
and of course our society is not perfect ; but an approximation is 
made, and each step enables us to take another. The whole 
number are mostly young, under middle life, with only one 
exception, and all intelligent, active, capable men. Our united 
capital is 200,000 dollars. This we mean to use for the benefit 
of humanity, and the first thing we mean to do is to redeem from 
the power of the money-crata the means of lite, the productions 
of the earth. The productions of this great western valley will 
almost supply the world with provisions. One of our number is 
now in the eastern cities, making arrangements to carry this into 
effect, or at least, to make a beginning. We will buy the produce 
of the farmer, until we raise it ourselves, at the current price, and 
then transport it to the east, and let the poor have it at cost price, 
including of coarse transportation. * * * My main object 
besides friendship in writing to you now, is also to see what we 
can do for the poor in your country. We would aid to deliver 
them from the power of the spoiler. You have an association, 
yen have business men. Let us make a commencement of 
correspondence, and mutual deliberation to see what we can do. 
How can we get the wheat and corn of the west into the homes 
and hands of the people in your country, and keep it out of the 
hands of speculators P What men in London, or Liverpool, or 
elsewhere, can we do business withP Where is Goodwyn 
Barmby now P and can we be pnt in communication with him P 
» * t The cause here is moving slowly, bat steadily and 
with power. For nearly a year, those who felt an interest, say 
half a doien, met in a private room, then in a school-room, and 
as the interest increased, in a small meeting-house ; and now we 



hold our meetings in the Melodeon, one of the most splendid 
halls iu the city. 

" Yours in the cause of God and humanity, 

M John O. Wattles." 
It is sufficient to add, that Goodwyn Barmby has entered into 
the required communication with his American friends, and 
that without the intervention of tradesmen, but probably 
through the Co operative League, the grains of the Far West 
may cheaply be distributed in this country. 

Movements of the Co-operative League This important 

association proceeds with great spirit and effect. It has issued 
this declaration of its objects : 

Tlu? Co-operative League being desirous to extend a know- 
ledge of the benefita to be derived from the establishment of 
universal brotherhood, declare, 

First. — Charity for the feelings, convictions, and conduct of 
every human being, without regard to sex, class, sect, party, 
country or colour. 

Second.— To educate aud employ off, so at to ensure their 
health, intelligence, union, and happiness. 

Third.— To produce and distribute wealth abundantly for all. 
Fourth.— -To create a new public opinion, in favour of an 
entire change in the character and condition of the people, 
throngh the medium of public meetings, lectures, discussions, 
cheap publications, and mutual exchanges of productions upon 
equitable principles, without individual competition. 

Everj' Wednesday and Friday lectures are given, or public 
meetings held on great popular subjects. This month there have 
been already public meetings on ** Diminishing the hours of 
labour in factories ;" on the Education question ; on the means 
of removing permanently the distress of Ireland; and on the 
benefits of building societies. The lectures have been — on Self- 
Government, by Mr. Washington Wilks ; by Mrs. John D&rcus, 
on the Rights and Position of Women ; and on Building Societies, 
by Dr. Bowkett. On Friday the 26th, a lecture will be given 
by Mr. Lane, on Emigration ; and on Wednesday, the 31st, a 
public meeting on Prison Discipline and the Abolition of the 
Punishment of Death will be held. These commence at eight 
o'clock in the evening, admission free. 

N.B. — An establishment for the manufacture and sale of 
shirts has been opened at the entrance to the Hall, the profits 
arising from which are distributed among tnose employed ; 
thus the needlewomen employed by the League obtain 1*. 6</. for 
labour for which the private trader generally gives but 5d. On 
these grounds the public, and especially ladies, are requested to 
come forward and assist this effort to elevate the oppressed of 
their own sex. A female is in constant attendance to receive 
orders. 

The secretaries are in attendance every Monday, Tuesday, 
Wedn**sday, and Saturday evening?, from seven till ten o'clock, 
to give information, receive members, &c, at the Office, King's 
Arms Yard, Snow Hill, where the plan of the League can be 
obtAined for one penny. 

Plymouth Working-men's Mutual Improvement Association 

Sir, — lam much obliged to you for your courtesy and attention 
in inserting my communication of the 18th ultimo; and aa such 
announcements do much good, by suggesting and encouraging 
similar societies, I have sent the following gratifying account of 
the progress it has made. On Monday, March 8th, a soiree was 
held to commemorate its establishment, in the hall of the 
Mechanics' Institute. The room was decorated with a number 
of large views in the Holy Land, sketches of the Liverpool 
Baths and Washhousea, a print of John Pounds, the Ports- 
mouth cobbler, &c. As the company consisted of working 
people, the tea did not commence until seven iu the evening. 
There were about 160 present, admitted by tickets at one 
shilling each. Alter the tables were removed, Hie liev. W. J. 
Odgers took the chair, and commenced the proceedings by a 
beautiful address, " gushing full with truth and all sincerity," in 
which he forcibly pointed out the immense advantages which 
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must follow the siiccesaful working of this society, when after a 
time tlie members may all enjoy a considerable amount of 
knowledge, comfortable homes of their own, together with the 
consentient improved state of their health and morals. He con- 
cladea by reading the beautiful poem, " A good time coming." 
Mr. Toms, a talented member of the working classes, then per- 
formed some brilliant experiments on the chemical functions of 
the atmosphere, showing the necessity of pure air, and the 
importance of ventilation. Mr. Bottomley, the secretary, then 
laid before the meeting some pleasing particulars of the progress 
which the society has already made: though it has not been 
started a month, it already has 143 members. The writing, 
reading, and arithmetic classes each consist of about sixty 
persons, and the grammar class 50. He stated that improve- 
ment was already apparent in some of the classes. After some 
remarks on the importance and practicability of building 
societies, he concluded his gratifying address by reading the 
poetical address of Prince, the poet, to the members of the 
Oldham Lyceum, which he had with much poetic ability altered 
and adapted to the somewhat different circumstances of this 
society. Mr. Hearder, also a working man, then exhibited 
some beautiful experiments with an air-pump, on the mechanical 
effects of the air we breathe. The amusements were varied and 
enlivened by music. The company separated about eleven 
o'clock, highly gratified with the pleasant evening they had 
e have great cause to rejoice that the ever-speeding 



spirit of progress and reform, that shall ere long brighten the 
•hearth of every man with intellectual fire, has at length found 
a stepping-stone in Plymouth. It may not be amiss to mention 
here that the town council of Plymouth have determined on the 
fpeedy erection of baths and washhouses, and have already 
advertised for a suitable site. T. M. B. 

Plymouth, March 9, 1847. 

"We have also received an interesting account of an evening 
spent at this institution bv another gentleman: — 

I went over a few evenings since to take charge of the read- 
ing-class. It was my first visit ; and I was agreeably surprised 
to find myself surrounded by fifty or sixty intelligent-looking 
mechanics, and I was pleased to observe in all an evident atten- 
tion to cleanliness of person, and tidiness of dress. My class 
consisted of about thirty, varying in age from sixteen to forty 
years. They had selected EowitCs Journal as their class 
reading book, and each member was supplied with a copy to 
read from. We commenced with Dr. Carpenter's lectures, 
" Physiology for the People." . I was somewhat astonished at 
the comparative fluency with which nearly the whole of my 
class read the article (and, really, considering that the Doctor 
was writing for the people, he has not been sparing in the use 
of dictionary words). I encouraged them to ask the meaning of 
every word that they did not understand, and endeavoured, if 
possible, to get the required explanation from some other 
member of the class. Thus we proceeded, pointing out the 
importance of punctuation, the value of emphasis in elucidating 
the meaning of a sentence, and having to do hard battle on 
behalf of the letter H, the omission, or mis-application, of 
which, in pronunciation, is a sad defect, even with many public 
speakers in the West. The narrative of Gottlieb Einhalter, 
and one or two other lighter articles, furnished amusement as 
well as instruction ; and I can truly say, that I have rarely 
passed two hours more pleasurably or profitably than in the 
company of these men of inquiring minds ; and I am thoroughly 
convinced, that if the working men in every town in England 
would imitate the example set here and elsewhere, that many 
of the social evils under which we now suffer would pass away, 
and reforms unthought of and unprecedented would follow as 
their result. E ; F. 

New Athenaum in Glasgow. — A prospectus of this projected 
institution, bearing a most splendid list of names as supporters, 
has been handed to us. The scheme is worthy of the great and 
wealthy city of Glasgow, and will without doubt succeed, and 
become a distinguished ornament of the place. 

The Literary and Scientific Institution, John-street, FUzroy- 
square. — The Annual Report shows that this society is throwing 
off the debts which as a building society encumbered it. it 
has during the last year liberally allowed the use of its 
rooms to public objects ; amongst others, for meetings, for the 
total repeal of the Corn Laws; the Poor Man's Guardian 
Society; Health of Towns Association; Relief of the Distressed 
Irish ; and Rajaof Snttara's case. 

Islington New Cattle Market. — We rejoice to find that a 
company is formed for the purchase and establishment of this 
excellent market. The names of the chief proprietors, amongst 



whom is Samuel Gurney, Esq., are a sure guarantee thai this 
great object of relieving or removing the Smithfidd nuisance 
will be at length achieved. 

The Anti-Enclosure Association is establishing a library, 
with a collection of ancient and modern maps, to facilitate 
inquiries recanting disputed footways ; and requests coutriha- 
tionsof books or maps towards this very desirable object. These 
may he sent to the treasurer of the Association, N. F. Mullin, 
2, Circus-street, New-road. 

Roby Mutual Improvement Society, Manchester.-®* the 
evening of Thursday, the 4th inst, a very interesting tea-party 
was held in the large room of the Roby school, Maocneater, for 
the purpose of celebrating the second annual meeting of the 
Roby Mutual Improvement Society. After the company had 
partaken of a sumptuous repast, the Rev. Richard Fletcher was 
called to the chair, and the business of the evening commenced 
by singing and prayer. After a few opening remarks by the 
chairman, letters were read from Samuel Fletcher, Esq., and 
others, apologizing for their non-attendance ; the report for the 
past year was then read by Mr. Septimus Fletcher, which stated 
that the success of the past had fir exceeded the moat sanguine 
expectations of the founders of the society, and gave air promise 
of a brilliant prospect for the future. 

After the report had been read, seven original essays were 
delivered, vix. :— 

1. On the Benefits derived by Society from the adoption of 
the Total Abstinence principle. By Mr. S. Wolfenden. 2. On 
the Duty of Studying the Scriptures. 3. On the Good effected 
by Sunday-schools in Manchester. By Mr. Charles Perkins, 
4. On the Duty of Studying Political Economy. 5. On Natural 
and Artificial Locomotion. By Mr. Henry White. 6. On 
Peace. By Mr. W. H. Perkins. 7. On Natural Theology. 
By Mr. E. H. Evans. The second was by Master E. Acton, 
a youth of twelve years old ; and the fourth was by Mr. John 
Mort. It may be well to remark that lax. Mort is a fine proof 
of the value of these mutual improvement societies in deve- 
loping hidden talents ; for the author is a very poor man — 
in fact a labourer in an iron foundry. So true it is that 
" Many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the dessit air." 

A vote of thanks to the ladies and visitors was then passed ; 
when some excellent remarks on the advantages of such 
societies for young people were made by Messrs. Wild, Corns, 
W. Brooks, Holt, Perkins, T. Acton, David Morris, and others 
interested ia the mental elevation of the people. Thanks 
having been heartily given to Mr. Septimus Fletcher for his 
services as president of the society, and to the Rev. Richard 
Fletcher for presiding that evening, this very pleasant and 
instructive meeting ended, each and all wishing soon to see the 
like again. 
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MEMOIR OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

BT WILLIAM HOWITT, 

As it was most significantly said in the gospel that a 
certain person "had suffered many things of many 
physicians/' so it may be said that Ebenezer Elliott has 
suffered many things of artists. Perhaps no man was ever 
more barbarously used by them. Here he is, however, from 
the combined talents of Margaret Gillies and J. W. Linton, 
in his own proper likeness. Here he sits, as he sate on 
that pleasant Sunday in January last,— pleasant by the 
fireside, most bitterly cold without, — when, delighted at 
having for his guest the noble-hearted lady who was 
about to make his fare as familiar to the public as his 
poetry, he produced his great manuscript folio, and like 
a good house-keeper produced from its treasury " things 
new and old." To us who sate and listened to the 
fountains of poetry thus musically welling forth, while 
the fire blazed abroad a domestic summer within, and 
the wind shrieked winterly without, this portrait will 
always recall a time of peculiar enjoyment. To the 
artist the poet was duly known and appreciated in 
his works : to the poet the lady artist was is ttell known 
by the good and true things said by mutual friends of 
a erood and true woman ; and thus in that pleasamj 
wilderness in which the poet has built the retreat of his 
age. the time went on as it docs when tjiey meet, who 
have one great bond of spiritual kinship in the love of 
nature, of intellect, and lioerty. With these few words 
of a pleasant remhmcence, 1 shall turn at once tv my 
recent work, " The Homes and Haunts of the Poet*," 
for as much as I have occasion to say of the Corn-Law 
Rhymer. 

The manufacturing town as well as the country has 
found its Burns. As purns grew and lived amid the 
open fields, inhaling their free winds, catching views of 
the majestic mountains as he trod the furrowed field, 
and making acquaintance with the lowliest flower 
and the lowliest creatures of |he earth, as he 
toiled on in solitude:, so Ellioty grew and lived 
amid the noisy wilderness of dingy bouses, inhaling 
smoke from a thousand furnaces, "forges, and engine 
chimneys, and making acquaintance with misery in 
its humblest shapes, is }ie toiled on in the solitude 
of neglect The local c^rcnm stances were diametrically 
different, to show that the spirit in both was the same. 
They were men of the same stamp, and destined for the 
same great work; and therefore, however different were 
their immediate environments, the' same operating 
causes penetrated through them, and stirred within 
them the spirit of the prophet, JFhey were both of that 
chosen class who are disciplined in pain, that they may 
learn that it is a prevailing evil, and are stimulated to 
free not only themselves but their whole contemporary 
kindred. 

While war scourged the earth in the defence of the 
doting despotism of kingship, and monopoly shut out 
the food of this nation in defence of the domestic 
despotism of aristocracy, millions and millions of men 
were born to insufferable misery, to hunget , nakedness, 
and crime, the result of maddened ignorance : and that 
in a land teeming with corn and cattle, and the wealth 
that could purchase them ; and in a land too that nent 
out clothing for a world. The work of selfishness had 
proceeded, but had not prospered ; wealth had been 
, accumulated, but poverty had been accumulated too, a 
| thousand fold ; rents had been maintained, but ruin 
looked over the wall ; there was universal activity, but 
its wages were famine ; there was a thunder of machin- 
ery, and a din of never-ceasing hammers; but amidst 
the chaos of sounds there were heard — not songs, but 
groans. It was then that Elliott was born, and there 
that he grew, in the very thick of this swarming, busy, 



laborious, " yet miserable generation. He saw with 
astonishment that all that prodigious industry produced 
no happiness ; there were pomp and pauperism ; toil and 
starvation ; Christianity preached to unbelieving ears, 
because there were no evidences of its operation on 
hearts that had the power to bless ; and thus famine, 
ignorance, and irritation, were converting the crowd 
into a mass of ravenous and dehumanized monsters. 
There needed a new orator of the patriot spirit. There 
needed a Burn* of the manufacturing district, and he 
was there in the shape of Elliott. Had Burns been 
born again there, and under those circumstances, be 
would have manifested himself exactly as Elliott has 
d'one. He would have attacked manfully this monstrous 
bread-tax, which had thus disorganized society, dis- 
puting the passage of God's blessings to the many, and 
stamping a horrible character on the few. He would 
have vindicated the rights of man and his labours, and 
have sung down with fiery numbers all the crowding 
bugbears that armed monopoly had gathered round the 
people to scare them into quiet. Elliott has done that 
exactly ; done that and no less. In the unpresuming 
character' of " A Corn-Law Rhymer," of " The Poet of 
the ]$al)b|e,* fie sent out right and left, songs, sarcasms, 
curses.' and battle cries, amongst the people. His words, 
never ceasing, fell like serpents amongst the multitude 
deadene4 t>y long slavery, and stung them into life. His 
voice once (raised, never faltered, never paused ; wherever 
the multitude met, they heard it; wherever they turned, 
they saw it embodied |h largest handwriting on the 
wall. " Up t' • bread-taxed slave ! Up ! our bread is 
taxed — arise 1 " It was Ejiiott who sounded from day 
to day, and month to month, these ominous words in 
the nation's ears. 

The fire which he scattered was electric. It spread 
rapidly, it kindled in millions of heart*, it became the 
soul of the sinking multitude. \t was slower to seize 
on the moist and comfortable spirits of the middle 
classes and master-manufacturers '; but the progress of 
foreign competition soon drove even them into action 
against the landlord's monopoly. The League arose. 
The prose-men to&k up tV cty of the poet, and with 
material and ground prepared by him, went on from 
year to year advan'fcragy by force of arguments and force 
of money, the grat} cttii&e, till at this moment it may 
be said to be won. Tne* Prime Minister of England 
pronounced the doom of the porn-Law, and fixed the 
date of its extinc|j&i.' Ail honour to every man who 
fought in the goo'd' ljff|*t>' but what honour should be 
shown to him who began itl To the man who blew, 
on the fiery trumpet of a contagious zeal, defiance to 
the hostile power in the pride of its strength, and 
called the 'people together to the great contest? In that 
contest the very name of Ebenezer Elliott has of late 
ceased to be beard. Others have prolonged the war- 
cry, and the voice of him w^o ferst raised it seems to 
be forgotten ; but not the' less did he raise it. Not the 
less does that cause owe to him its earliest and amplest 
thanks. Not the less is it he who dared to clear the 
field, to defy the enemy, to arrav the host, to animate 
them to the combat, and proclaim to them a certain 
and glorious victory, ^nd when the clamour of 
triumph shall jiave ceased, and a grateful people sit 
down to tnfftp, m their hours of evening or of holiday 
ease, of the past, they will remember the thrilling songs 
of their, poet, and pay him a long and grateful homage. 

By his own statement to me, It appears that Ebenezer 
Elliott was born the 17th of March, 1781, being one of 
eight children. His father was a commercial clerk in 
the iron works at Masborough, near Rotherham, with a 
salary of 70/. a year, " and consequently," says he, " a 
rich man in those days." 

There is no complete biography of Mr. Elliott published, 
nor ever written. There is one in manuscript written 
by himself, but only up to a certain period. Beyond 



that he has not been able to proceed, and has expressed 
doubt* whether he ever shall. It no doubt relates to 
some crisis in his life, that from his desperate conflict 
with circumstances is recollected only with a horror that 
disables his pen : the bottom of that Jordan of affliction 
through which he passed, that he might become the 
interpreter of the sons of suffering. At the very memory 
of this stern baptism, that Herculean resolution which 
bore him through it falters ; it is to be hoped, for the 
sake of posterity, one day, however, to collect itself again 
into a great effort, and to add another autobiography 
fnll of life's great lessons to those of Franklin and 
William Button. From, a notice in a periodical some 
years ago, and which I believe from good authority to 
be correct, I extract the few particulars that are related 
of his early life. 

" Ebenezer Elliott, in childhood, boyhood, and youth, 
was remarkable for good-nature, as it is called, and a 
sensitiveness, exceeded only by his extreme dulness and 
inability to learn anything that required the least 
application or intellect. His good nature made him 
rather a favourite in his childhood with servant girls, 
nurses, and old women. One of the latter was a par- 
ticular favourite with him— Nanny Farr, who kept the 
York Keelman public-house, near the foundry at Maa- 
borough, where he was born. She was a walking 
magazine of old English prejudices and superstitions ;— 
to her he owes his fondness for ghost stories. When he 
was about ten years old, he fell in love with a young 
girl, now Mrs. Woodcock of Munsber, nearOreasborough, 
to whom he never to this day spoke one word. She 
then lived with her father, Mr. Ridgeway, a butcher and 
publican, close to the bridge on the Masborough side of 
the river Don. Such was his sensitiveness, that if he 
happened to see her as she passed, and especially if she 
happened to look at him,— which he now believes she 
never did,— he was suddenly deprived almost of the 
power of moving. 

" His unconquerable dulness was improved into 
absolute stupidity by the help he received from an 
uncommonly clever boy, called John Ross, who did him 
his sums. He got into the rule of three without having 
learned numeration, addition, subtraction, and division. 
Old Joseph Ramsbotham seemed quite convinced, gave 
him up in despair, and at rule of three the bard jumped 
all at once to decimals, where he stuck. At this time 
he was examined by his father, who discovered that the 
boy scarcely knew that two and one are three. He was 
then put to work in the foundry on trial whether hard 
labour would not induce him to learn his 'counting,' as 
arithmetic is called in Yorkshire. Now it happened 
that nature, in her vagaries, had given him a brother 
called Giles, of whom it will be said by any person who 
knew him, that never was there a young person of 
quicker or brighter talents; there was nothing that he 
could not learn, but the praise he received ruined him 
in the end. His superiority produced no envy in 
Ebenezer, who almost worshipped him. The only effect 
it produced on him was, a sad sense of humiliation, and 
confirmed conviction that himself was an incurable 
dunce. The sense of his deficiencies oppressed him, and 
in private he wept bitterly. When he saw Giles seated 
in the counting-house, writing invoices, or posting the 
ledger ; or when he came dirty out of the foundry, and 
saw him showing his drawings, or reading aloud to the 
circle, whose plaudits seemed to have no end, — his 
resource was solitude, of which from his infancy he was 
fond. He would go and fly his kite, always alone— and 
he was the best kite-maker of the place ; or he would 
saunter along the canal bank, swimming his ships, or 
anchoring them before his fortresses— and he was a 
good ship-builder. 

" One of Mr. Elliott's early companions was a youth 
of cultivated mind, with whom he read much, and con- 
versed more, Joseph Ramsbotham, the son of his school- 



master, who was educated for the ministry. This 
excellent young man, who died too soon, useu to recite 
Greek tobim ; and the poet, without knowing anything 
of that language, was so delighted with the music of 
Homer, that he committed to memory the Introductory 
lines of the Iliad, and could repeat them when the 
writer of this article first became acquainted with him. 
In the opening of his poem, Withered Wild Flowers, 
Elliott pays a tribute to these two excellent men, father 
and son. 

" Mr. Elliott's memory is very retentive, and he 
does not easily forget wfyat he has once learned. ' Trans- 
lations have mads him familiar with the classic poets 
of Greece and Rome. Amongst the tragedians, JSschylus 
is his favourite ; whom he admires as the most original 
and sublime of the Athenian dramatic writer*. Jits 
reading is extensive, and it has not been confined to 
poetry, history and political economy seem to have 
been his favourite studies; the latter has inspired some 
of his most admired productions. He writes prose as 
well as verse, and the style of some of his Letters op 
the Corn Laws has the condensed fire and energy of 
Junius ; less polished, indeed, but equally pointed and 
severe. In conversation he is rapid and short; his 
sentences, when he is animated by the subject on which 
he is speaking, have all the force and brevity of Spartan 
oratory ; they are words of flame ; and in his predictions 
of calamity and woe— as, in his opinion, a necessary 
consequence of adhering to the present system of politics 
—it may be truly said, In his own language, ' his gloom 
is fire/ In argument every muscle of his countenance 
is eloquent; and when his cold blue eye is fired with 
indignation, it resembles a wintry sky flashing with 
lightning ; his dark bushy brows writhing above it like 
the thunder-cloud torn by the tempest. You see at 
once, in his strongly-marked features, how much he has 
suffered ; like Dante, he Iookb as if he had gone through 
his own hell ! His voice, when reading Ms own verses 
—and no man can give them so much effect — is the 
most melancholy music that ever was heard ; and his 
whole manner, expression, and appearance, irresistibly 
impress you with the conviction that he has dwelt with 
disappointment, and too long experienced the Sickness 
of the heart which arises from * hope deferred/ This 
is the fact. In his mercantile pursuits he has not 
always been fortunate ; and his literary career, till 
lately, was unattended with one cheering circumstance. 
He has endured cold neglect for years, and had to 
struggle with difficulties of every kind. The' firm and 
proud spirit which he manifested in contending with 
these, hurling back unmerited censure with scorn, and 
relj ing fully on his own powers for final success, is, next 
to his works, the strongest proof of his possessing in- 
tellectual superiority, however much it may indicate a 
want of the milder graces of the Christian character. 
His was not the weak spirit that sinks under misfor- 
tunes ; his strong and powerful genius rose/above them. 
He boldly grasped and eventually strangled the serpents 
that have stung so many others to death. To whom- 
soever else adversity has been fatal, to him it was of 
essential service : it called forth his powers, It roused 
him to the contest, it strengthened him for victory. 
His triumph is a glorious proof of what mind can effect, 
and we hail and exhibit it as a great moral lesson to 
the world." 

Little as is the amount of biography contained in 
these passages I have quoted, I presume that it is all 
that we are to expect during the poet's life. It will be 
sufficient to add that, having thus triumphed over all 
resistance, both literary and mercantile, Mr. Elliott has 
now retired from business, to enjoy the calm evening 
of his days in the country. 

They who class Ebenezer Elliott with poets of the 
working class, or look upon him as a poor man, are 
amazingly mistaken. It is true that he commenced 



life as a working man. Thai he came to Sheffield, 
under peculiar circumstances, and, as I have heard, 
some hundred and fifty pounds worse than nothing; 
and, after Buffering and enduring much like a man 
of iron, he struck into the right track ; and, such 
was the prosperity of the town and trade of Sheffield, 
that he says ne used to sit in his chair, and make his 
twenty pounds a-day, without even seeing the goods that 
he sold ; for they came to the wharf, and were sold again 
thence, without ever coming into his warehouse or 
under his eye. The Corn Laws, he says, altered all this, 
and made him glad to get out of business with part of 
what he had got; the great panic and revulsion of 1887 
sweeping away some three or four thousands at once. 
The trade in which Ebenezer Elliott made his money 
at Sheffield, was that of a bar-iron merchant. He first 
began this business in Burgess-street. The house is 
pointed out at the right-hand corner, at the top as you 
go up. Here prosperity first visited him, and the place 
becoming too small fof his growing concerns, he removed 
his warehouse to Gibraltar-street, Shalesmoor ; and took 
or built quite a handsome villa, in a garden of an acre 
in extent, enclosed with a high stone wall. This pleasant 
retirement was in the pleasant suburb of Upper Thorpe ; 
whence, by a footpath over the hills at the back of the 
house, he could soon mount and see all Sheffield smoking 
at his feet, and then dive down at the back of the hills 
into his favourite haunt, the valley of the Rivelin. 

Before, however, following the poet into these 
haunts, we will make a call at his place of business. 
Gibraltar-street, Shalesmoor, I found in the lower part 
of the town, almost every place thereabout bearing the 
old name of moor, although no trace of a moor could 
there be seen, but, on the contrary, crowded houses, 
reeking chimneys, and the swarming of human beings. 
Here I soon caught sight of a lowish, humblish sort of 
building, with "Elliott aed Co.'s Ibon ahd Steel 
Warehouse," painted in large letters along the front. 
This was the place where the Corn-Law Rhymer had at 
once pursued trade and poetry, with equal success. 
The business ia now in the hands of two of his sons. On 
entering the front door, which, however, you are pre- 
vented doing, till a little iron gate in the door-way is 
fi rot opened for you, you find yourself in a dingy place, 
fall of bars of steel and iron, of all sorts and sizes, from 
slenderest rods to good massy bars, reared on almost 
every inch of space, so that there is but just room to 
get amongst them ; and, in the midst of all, stands 
aloft a large cast of Shakspeare, with the Sir Walter 
Raleigh ruff round his neck, and moustaches. Tour eye 
glancing forwards, penetrates a large warehouse behind, 
of the like iron gloom and occupation. On the left 
hand is a smallish room, into which you directly look, 
for the door is open, if door there be, and which is, 
properly, the counting-house, but is nearly as crowded 
with iron bars all round as the rest. 

The son of Mr. Elliott, whom I found there, showed 
me the place with great good-nature, and seeing me 
look into this room, he said, " Walk in, Sir ; that is the 
Corn-Law Rhymer's study; that is where my father 
wrote most of his poetry." We may safely assert that 
there is no other such poetical ft study in England, if 
there be in the world. 

The centre of the room is occupied by a considerable 
office-desk, which, to judge from its appearance, has 
for many a year known no occupation but that of being 
piled with the most miscellaneous chaoe of account-books, 
invoices, bills, memorandum-books, and the like, all 
buried in the dust of the iron age through which they 
have accumulated. To be used as a desk appears to 
have ceased long ago ; it is the supporter of old chaos 
come again ; and a couple of portable desks, set on the 
counter under the window, though elbowed up by lots 
of dusty iron, and looked down upon by Achilles and 
-Ajax in wonder, seem to serve the real purposes of desks. 



But Achilles and Ajax, says some one, what do 
they here ? All round the room stand piles of bars of 
iron, and amid these stand, oddly enough, three great 
plaster casts of Achilles, Ajax, and Napoleon. The two 
Grecian heroes are in the front, on each side of the 
window, and Napoleon occupies an elevated post in the 
centre of the side of the room, facing the door. Such was 
at once the study and the warehouse of Ebenezer Elliott I 

Surely, never were poetry and pence united together 
in such a scene before ! You may imagine Robert Bloom- 
field stitching away at ladies' shoes, and tagging rhymes 
at the same time, in great peace and bodily comfort ; 
being a journeyman for a long time, and when he had 
got his work from his master, being liable to very little 
interruption. You may imagine him thumping away 
on his last in poetic ardour, and in the midBt of his 
enthusiasm hammering out a superior piece of soling 
leather and a triumphant verse at the same instant ; 
but imagine Ebenezer Elliott, in the midst of all this 
iron wilderness, in the midst of bustling and clanging 
Sheffield, and the constant demands of little cutlers 
and the like— for constant they must have been for him 
to accumulate a fair fortune out of nothing,— imagine 
him in the midst of all this confusion of dusty materials, 
and the demands of customers, and the din and jar of 
iron rods and bars, as they were dragged out of their 
stations for examination and sale, and were flung into 
the scales to be weighed ; imagine this, and that the 
man achieved a fortune and a fame at the same time — 
weighed out iron and ideas — took in gold and glory — 
cursed corn-laws, and blessed God, and man, and nature ; 
established a large family, two sons as clergymen of the 
Church of England — three in trade — two of them his 
successors in steel, though not in stanzas, in iron, though 
not in irony ; and then retired to his own purchased 
land, built his house on a hill top, and looked down on 
the world in philosophical ease, at little more than sixty 
years of age ; and you may look a good while for a 
similar man and history. 



A TRIP TO TEXAS. 

BY FRAEKLXH FOX. 

" What a splendid schooner !*' said Tom Stacy (an 
old shipmate of mine), pointing at a vessel near us, as 
we stood on the quay of New York, looking at the 
shipping, one morning, after about a week's run ashore. 

" She is a pretty craft," replied I ; " let's see where 
she hails^rom." 

" The ' Olivia,' of Portland," cried Tom, moving so 
as to catch a sight of the gilt letters on her stern. 

" Portland, eh ?— she looks more like a Baltimorian." 

" So she does/' said Tom. " She's as smart, though, 
as any clipper from that spot, I warrant. — Just look at 
her spars {—there's masts for you ! Some scraping done 
there, I guess.— What a rake, too ! Well, she's a fine 
boat, surely." 

We walked down the pier close to her, to take a nearer 
survey, and .certainly the beauty of her appearance 
justified our encomiums, and would have arrested the 
attention even of an unnautical passer-by. She was 
rigged as a. topsail schooner. Her masts, which were 
very lofty, were all scraped bright, and the sails neatly 
furled, with snow-white covers over them; a large 
" burgee" was streaming out from the main-top-mast 
head, whence a line would have plumbed the water 
under her stern, so great was the rake. All the fittings 
about deck were beautifully neat, and, looking down 
the open hatchway, we saw the beams and knees were 
all varnished. 

" Plenty of rubbing and polishing !" ejaculated Tom. 

Her hull was well shaped— sharp as a knife at the 
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bows, with a very fair run. She had been newly painted 
on the outside, and sat as daintily on the water, with 
her mooring-warps hanging slack, as if conscious of, 
and expecting, the admiration she excited. Altogether 
she was, as Tom said, " as pretty a thing as you'd see in 
a day's walk." 

" Where are you bound to !" inquired I of one of the 
crew, who was leaning over the aide. 

" Texas," said he. 

" Have you got all hands V said Tom. 

" No ; — I guess the old man 11 want to ship a couple 
as soon as the freight comes down." 

" How many hands do you carry V 

" Five forard." • 

" What's the schooner's tonnage T' 

" Well, I guess it's about 125 as near as may be." 

" You've been in her some timer 

" Yes— goodish spell.* 

"Good old man V 

« First-rate !" 

" Is he aboard now 1" said Tom. 

" No," replied our informant ; " he's gone up town — 
guess he'll be round here soon, though, it's just dinner 
time." 

" Thank ye ! Good day, matey," rejoined Tom, as 
we stepped on shore. 

" Weil, Tom," said I, "what do you say? Shall we 
go to Texasl" 

" Yes, if you like," replied Tom ; " we may as well 
go there as anywhere else, as I see. It's November 
now, and we ought to be out south somewhere soon to 
get clear of the cold weather." 

" Very well, then," said I, "we'll wait and board the 
old man when he comes down." 

Tom and I sat ourselves down on some timber that 
was lying on the pier abreast of the schooner, and pre- 
sently saw a tall, red-faced, elderly gentleman come 
striding down towards us. 

" That's him," said Tom, " 111 bet a dollar." 

It was the captain, and as he stepped on board his 
vessel, Tom and I walked after him. 

" Want any men, captain 1" said Tom, sticking his 
hands down into his pockets, meaning thereby to show 
his American independence (not of very long standing 
though, by the bye, for Tom had not been many 
months in the States), and to exhibit his contempt for 
the English fashion of touching the hat to a superior, 
which conveys to American minds such a striking 
proof of the meanness of soul existing among Bri- 
tishers. 

" Well," said Captain Transom, surveying us, " 1 
guess I do want two hands; but," added he, turning to 
me, " I'd rather have a heavier man than you are." 

" Little, but good," shoved in Tom. 

" However," said the captain, " may be you're smart 
enough to make up for it, so come aboard, and go to 
work to-morrow morning, both of you." 

" Aye, aye, sir ! Good day !" and Tom and I took 
ourselves off. 

" That job's jobbed," said Tom, as we walked up 
towards our boarding-house. 

" And a good job too," said I. 

" That ain't quite so certain," said Tom ; " however, 
if we don't like her we can leave her. It ain't for life, 
you know, as the gal said." 

" No, that's one consolation," rejoined I. " But here 
we are at home. Let's put our things in order after 
dinner." 

" Very well," replied Tom. 

This proceeding did not occupy much time, for Tom 
and I had only been ashore a few days, and what things 
we wanted for another trip were soon purchased, and 
stowed away in our chests. Tom said he was always 
readier to go to work at the end of the first week than 
the fourth, and, in this instance, I agreed with him ; 



so the next morning we took up our quarters in our 
new home. 

The schooner was freighted by a gentleman who, 
having some money to speculate with, had invested it 
in a cargo of goods adapted to the wants of a young 
country; he proposed going out with us himself, and 
disposing of them to the best advantage. If variety in 
the selection of the articles for exportation could have 
ensured their sale, he was undoubtedly entitled to a 
speedy and profitable one, for I think I never saw a 
more varied assortment. Everything you could think 
of was there, from a waggon to a wash-hand bowl, from 
a hatchet to a house-frame, only wanting to be stuck 
in the ground to live in: axes, apples, sugar, soap, 
shovels, potatoes, pickles, pickaxes, and boxes of pipes, 
came pouring in oy cartloads, and the Olivia's hold 
was soon filled up. Not content with that, the pretty 
schooner's deck was lumbered up with four boats, two 
of them for sale,, and a parcel of light boards and 
shingles for roofing houses. At last everything was on 
board, and we hauled out to the pier end, ready to 
start By this time Tom and I had become pretty well 
acquainted with the characters of those with whom we 
were about to sail. 

To begin with the captain. He was a first-rate " old 
man," as far as good treatment and good living went ; 
but he was getting old and fidgetty, and sometimes 
showed more timidity than the occasion called for. 
The mate, whose name was Jasper Bailey, was a prottgi 
of the captain's; he had been apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, but abandoned the pegging awl and waxed ends 
for the marling-spike and ropes' ends. He was a bit of 
a carpenter and a bit of a sailor, too much of both to 
be great in either; and stood in some awe of the cap- 
tain, with whom he tried hard to ingratiate himself, by 
flying with alacrity to execute whatever command he 
might give : his haste was occasionally so great that, 
not waiting for the conclusion of an order, he would 
rush off to get the first part of it executed, and find 
out, when he had the thing completed, what he ought 
to have waited and discovered at first, that the captain 
wanted it done in quite a different manner, and that it 
must all be done over again. This was unpleasant; but, as 
Tom said, " we were by the month, and it all went to a 
day's work," it was not of much consequence. The 
remainder of the crew consisted of the steward and 
three young Americans— hardworking, sociable fellows, 
with whom we were soon on the best of terms. 

Twas a fine day, with a sensible dash of cold in 
it though, in the middle of November, when, with our 
Bails hoisted, and flapping in the breeze, and the nuts 
singled, we lay awaiting the arrival of our captain and 
the passenger. They are soon on board ; and with her 
broad sheets of canvass trimmed to the wind, the 
" Olivia" is cutting through the smooth waters of the 
harbour, and threading her way among the crowded 
shipping. We are soon clear of them ; and with fair 
wind and tide, are making rapid progress on our way. 
Staten Island is passed, and the distance to the Hook 
is soon run. Then the pilot leaves us, and rounding 
the broad sandy beach with its noble lighthouses, we 
stand out to sea. Night sets in, and the Olivia dashes 
on with the open sea before her, and the high land-lights 
at the back of Sandy Hook twinkling behind. Tom 
and I sat on the windlass, and watched them hiding 
away. 

" Good bye, York !" said Tom; " it's only a week ago 
since we passed these lights the other way ; and I'll be 
hanged if I ain't glad to be at sea again." 

" So am I, Tom. It's no use to stop ashore when 
the money's gone." 

" No," said Tom, " that's a fact." 

" Slashing breeee ! " said I, after a pause. " She's 
balling it off now." m 

" Yes ! this boat can walk, I tell you," said Tom. 



" I wonder how she steers, tiad enough, if one can 
judge from the way that fellow's working the tiller 
about" 

So it proved, for instead of haying the purchase of a 
wheel to steer by, the schooner had, like many small 
vessels, nothing but a long tiller inserted in the rudder 
head ; it was carved and polished, and looked very 
well, but that did not make the steerage easier ; and, 
with the schooner deeply laden, and a freBh breeze, a 
man had to work hard to keep her within half a point 
each way of her course. The wind from the nor'erd 
and weat'erd was right after us, and held in that 
Quarter, blowing a fresh, steady breeze. On the second 
day we were nearly abreast of Cape Hatteras, and the 
wind, already as strong as we wished to see it, increased 
Its force, and the dark masses of clouds gathering 
astern, and the quick drifting Bend overhead, warned 
us to prepare for more ; this was not altogether unex- 
pected, for the reputation of Cape Hatteras there, for 
bad weather, is equal to that of the Bay of Biscay at 
home, and lucky is the passer-by that escapes without 
some share of it. Before night came on, we shortened 
sail, and with three reefs in her large fore and aft sails, 
we let the schooner run before the gale, which was 
gradually increasing, and raising a tremendous sea. 
To steer the schooner at her increased speed, and keep 
her before the heavy seas, was now the greatest diffi- 
culty. In moderate winds and fine weather it was bad 
enough, and now three of us could hardly manage her. 
At twelve o'clock (midnight) the fury of the gale ap- 
peared to have reached its height. We lowered the 
sails down, till they bagged, nearly to the water's edge; 
and the schooner, like a horse with the bit between its 
teeth, foamed along, her deck one sheet of water. 
Tom and I, and the mate, went to take our turn at the 
tiller, and I never remember passing four hours of my 
life less pleasantly. The schooner was almost un- 
manageable, and every third or fourth wave washed 
Completely over us at the helm— not little clouds of 
spray, just sufficient to wet one side of your face, but 
regular green seas coming bouncing over us, drenching us 
from head to foot, and making a tight and firm hold of the 
tiller a matter of some importance, as the water swept 
down to leeward. In a hot summer** night, in the 
tropics, such a shower-bath might not be attended by 
much discomfort, but when the drops of water nearly 
froze upon one's clothes in the intervals of its coming, 
it was dreadful ; the great exertion that it required to 
work the tiller was the only thing that prevented us, 
In that exposed position, from being benumbed, and 
swept overboard. Captain Transom stood in the com- 
panion-way, the doors of which were closed, and the 
tilde drawn back only far enough to make room for his 
head, which he popped down every time the sea came 
Over, watching the waves as they came chasing after us, 
now curling their heads high above the schooner's 
stern, and bursting into foam under her quarters, or 
hiding everything from sight for a moment, as they 
swept over the deck. We, at the helm, had our backs 
to all this ; and the sight of those watery mountains, 
each one coming as it were in haste to overwhelm us, 
was enough to fidget the nerves of one possessing a 
stout heart. 

" I'm almost afraid to mn her any longer, Mr. 
Bailey," said the captain, " but it's the quickest way to 

Set out of the gale. Take care ! take care !" shouted 
e, as an immense wave broke on the quarter, and 
washing over us, swung the schooner's head, despite 
the helm, up towards the wind. 

Thin shift of position caused the wind to catch the 
sails the other way, and with a thundering crash, break- 
ing ropes and stanchions, the heavy booms and thick 
wet canvass jibed across the deck. The schooner lay 
for a moment in the trough of the sea, when another 
wave, breaking over her a little before the beam, stove 



in the bulwarks, forced her head off before the wind, 
and the sails, with an awful slam that shook her to the 
centre, swung into their former place. The crew ran 
aft to escape the last rush of water, and, as we caught 
our breaths, of which the cold immersion had deprived 
us, we looked up at the masts, in wonder that they 
were not towing alongside. 

" We are all going to hell together !" cried the cap- 
tain ; "so let's make the best of it." 

At these words he produced a flask of brandy, which 
was passed round, and helped to revive us more than 
his allusion to such an unpleasant termination of our 
journey. Invigorated by the stimulant we had taken 
the tiller was worked with renewed strength, and all 
our attention devoted to prevent a recurrence of the 
late accident, as the least evil likely to result from it 
would be the loss of our masts. We succeeded in 
keeping the vessel before the sea, and towards morning 
the extreme violence of the wind abated, leaving us 
running with a fresh gale, too strong though to allow 
the sea to subside much. This continued for three 
days, and while it lasted any attempt to keep dry on 
deck was useless ; for the first two or three times, after 
getting what rest below we might, we returned on deck 
in dry clothes, but as we were generally greeted upon 
appearing above the fok'stle scuttle by a slap in the 
face from a wave curling over us, and as it was nearly 
a swimming matter to get from one end of the schooner 
to the other, we presently desisted (the more bo as a 
dry suit was becoming a rarity), and merely changed 
while we were below, donning a wet suit before emerg- 
ing upon deck. We all suffered, more or less severely, 
from the cold; and Tom and I cursed all schooner 
sailing in general, and such boats as the "Olivia," that 
didn't go over the seas, but through (I might almost 
say under) them, in particular. However, every medal 
has its reverse ; and nothing could be more delightful, 
than when, in a week's time, by the help of a fine breeze 
—which, though it blew the water over us, blew the 
schooner over the water — we got into West India lati- 
tude and warm weather, and passing through the " hole 
in the wall," 1 and across the Banks of Bahama, with a 
clear blue sky overhead, a pleasant breeze, and a smooth 
sea, the pretty " Olivia" dances along on her way 
across the Gulf of Mexico : now coming up with, and 
passing, some great lump of a cotton ship, bound into 
Orleans or Mobile, her crew gazing down at us as if 
from the walls of some great castle, as we run up along- 
side, and, hailing them, pass on a-head, wishing them 
a speedy passage and good bye ; or, exc han g ing greet- 
ings with some lumbering brig bound to the nor erd, 
leave her quickly far behind us, and keep merrily on 
upon our course. This was the very essence of sailorlng ; 
and the passenger, who had only come up to blow at 
rare intervals before, now lounged about the deck, luxu- 
riating in Havannah cigars, and chatting with us as 
we lay sunning ourselves on the fok'stle, or leant across 
the square-sail yard, when "big Ben" (as the captain 
called it) was stowed ; and Tom and I concluded that, 
after all, schooner sailing was not so dreadful bad as 
we had made it out at first. 

On the sixteenth day after our departure from New 
York we made the Texian land, near Matagorda— its 
appearance, as far as we could make out, was not tempt- 
ing, low sandy flats bordered the sea, and further inland 
nothing was visible but marshy ground or swamp, with 
an occasional herd of wild cattle trooping across. We 
coasted along the shore, and next day anchored in an 
open roadstead, about a mile outside of the bar which 
crosses the entrance of Arausas Bay, the place to 



(1) The name given by sailors to the passage tlirough the 
" wall" of islands, by which the Gulf Of Mexico is approached 
from the Atlantic Ocean. 
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which we were bound. And what a place it was ) The 
dismantled wreck of a vessel was lying where she had 
struck on the bar, the position of which was indicated 
by a line of broken water; inside, two or three small 
schooners were tying at anchor; all signs of the cluster 
of huts that we afterwards discovered composed the 
town, were hidden from our view by the sandy banks of 
the winding inlet by which it was approached after 
crossing the bar. 

Before we anchored, a little schooner, which proved 
to be. the pilot boat, stood out and spoke us — the pilot 
asked how much water we drew, and then said he could 
not take us in over the bar. 

" What am I to do then 1" inquired Captain Transom, 
in answer to this announcement. " This ain't a place 
for a Teasel to lie in, if it comes on to blow." 

*' Can't help that," said the pilot, " there's only seven 
foot of water on the bar, and you draw over eight — can't 
take you in. You must lie here till the steamer 
comes out to lighten you." 

So saying, he took his departure, not however before 
our passenger had agreed for and taken passage with 
him for the shore, glad of any change from the cabin 
of a small vessel, leaving our captain in no very good 
humour; he grumbled for awhile, and at last gave orders 
to come to anchor, which we did. Towards evening, 
the wind, which was along the coast, freshened up, and 
blew strongly all night. The captain, considerably 
alarmed, called us up in the middle of the night to 
clear away another anchor, and kept a man constantly 
attending the lead to see if the vessel dragged, — we had, 
in reality, less to apprehend from that cause (for if the 
anchors had not held, we could only have drifted along 
parallel with the shore) than from the vessel's motion 
rolling some of the spars out of her; she laid wallowing 
in the trough of the sea, and having nothing to steady 
her, dipped her gunwale under nearly every roll ; it was 
aimost impossible for sailors even to get about the 
deck. This lasted till morning, when we got everything 
ready for slipping our cable, (i. e. leaving it behind us, 
with a buoy attached) for there was no appearance of 
either steamer or pilot-boat coming out to us, and as 
the gathering clouds in the S. K. indicated the approach 
of wind from that quarter, the captain concluded to go 
to sea — to stay longer would not have been prudent, for, 
in the event of a gale in that direction right towards 
the shore, we should have only had the alternative of 
hanging to oar anchors, or beating off a lee shore ; 
whereas, now we gained a good offing before the storm 
broke. Accordingly, we put to sea, leaving our anchor 
and cable behind, and for eight days were beaten and 
tossed about, keeping as near as we could our position 
off the port, just out of sight of land. On the ninth 
day the weather moderated a little, and the wind 
favouring us we ran into the land, and, after cruising 
about a good while, found our anchor buoy, which, at 
the expense of some time and labour, we picked up ; 
then, as the weather began to look dirty again, we got 
out to sea as fast as possible. No sooner were we clear 
of the land, than the wind rose again. The captain 
began to lose all patience, as did the rest of us. 

" Blow'd if I think it means to leave off blowing at all," 
said Tom, after a long conversation about the Flying 
Dutchman, which he persisted in believing in. 

" What's the odds," cried one of the others, " as long 
as you're happy f ' 

" Why the odds make the difference,* replied Tom, 
" and if it does leave off blowing, and we get into the 
i curbed place, it's a chauce if we get out again." 

" Well then, we must stop there, I suppose," replied 
the other ; " we shall have good weather before long." 
So we had, but not until four or five days had elapsed, 
when the wind moderated, and the weather appeared 
settled at fine. We had by this time been blown some 
distance from the land, the captain did not exactly know 



how far, and as it was near night before it became quite 
fine, he was rather dubious about running in for the shore 
(for which the wind was fair) before daylight. However, 
while he was hesitating, another schooner hove in sight; 
she was bound in, and running before the wind, with all 
sail set; this sight of course decided him, and following 
the stranger's example, we kept away for the land, 
though not until he was within hail, ihen the two 
" old men" had some chat together. 

" What was your latitude to-day]" inquired Captain 
Transom. 

'• Well, I reckon my latitude's 27° 40'," aaid the 
stranger ; •' what's yours t" 

" I make it only 27° 10'," replied our old man; "what 
did you stand onV 

" Why, I forget what I stood on — but I guess I'm 
right." 

" Perhaps I mistook a nought for a nine," hollo'ed 
our captain, who began to feel fidgetty at the stranger's 
indifference, as the vessels separated more. 

" Reckon you did," shouted the other, '• good night." 

The captain went down below with the mate to over- 
haul their reckoning, and the vessels widened their 
distance. 

" What do they mean by what they stand onl" said I 
to Tom, who, with myself, had been listening to the 
previous dialogue ; " 1 never heard of standing before 
about a ship's latitude." 

" No 1 " said Tom, in some surprise ; " why it's what 
all the Yankees say—it's what their quadrant stands at, 
when the sun's up. ' 

" Well ! " said 1, " live and learn— that's an altitude 
in my country." 

" Trim sails," cried the mate, interrupting us. The 
sails were trimmed, and the captain, finding no error, 
shaped his course from his own calculation, leaving the 
stranger to travel his own road ; luckily we were right, 
and the next day saw us anchored once again outside the 
bar. In a short time, our passenger came off to us with 
the pilot, who had undertaken at his persuasion to take 
us over the bar as we were. The schooner drew a few 
inches more than eight feet, and having levelled our 
deck load, to bring her on an even keel, we made sail 
and stood in. The pilot told us, that owing to the late 
strong winds, there was a higher tide than usual ; luckily 
for' us the sea was very smooth, not so smooth though 
as to still the sullen roar of the large calm waves as 
they broke on each side of the mouth of the inlet, 
leaving a small still place in the centre, which showed 
us the narrow passage where we had to pass. 

" Blow ! good breeze, blow I " cried the pilot between 
intervals of violent whistling, invoking the light and 
favouring air that swept us on towards the bar. As the 
distance lessens, the dull thunder of the sea grows 
plainer every minute —now— we're passed the wreck, 
round which the waves keep a continual sheet of foam, 
and now we enter on the smooth unbroken water, that 
marks our path a-head ; the sea curled and broke in 
regular succession, and as we steer between the trou- 
bled water on each side, the very waves we are upon 
seem almost bending their heads to burst forth into 
foam as we pass over them. Now good wind assist us ; 
the breeze freshens, and the schooner bumps gently on 
the bar, between the long swells that help her over. 
Another shock a little harder, the light air fails us, and 
we are hard and fast, the sails flap idly with the schooner's 
rolling, as she bumps upon the bottom. Ten yards 
further, and we shall be clear— come, gentle breeze, 
another puff, one little puff to help ns over — here it 
comes at last, rippling over the water. The sails fill 
and (be vessel's keel grits and grinds through the hard 
sand, — the bar is crossed, and we glide swiftly along the 
quiet waters of the inlet to our berth among the other 
schooners, with the breakers' roar still faintly echoing 
astern, 
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The town, which we had now an opportunity of 
observing, is situated on the right-hand shore of the 
inlet, six or seven miles from the bar ; it is composed of 
a cluster of wooden huts, sufficient to supply the neces- 
sary shelter, and little else, to a detachment of General 
Taylor's army, the head quarters of which were some 
forty miles distant at Corpus Christi. Halfway between 
the town and t^e bar stood the custom-house, a solitary, 
detached, wooden hut, looking like a melancholy emblem 
of the " Lone Star " in the flag of Independence that 
waved over it. That star now is one of the cluster of 
small fry that adorn the Yankee " Gridiron" 

What they wanted with a custom-house heaven 
knows, for the scarcity of the necessaries of life was 
Buch as to make them glad to obtain them upon any 
terms, and would preclude the idea, one would suppose, 
of a tax upon them, — however, there it stood, and it 
did not prevent the American traders from realising 
large profits by the sale of their goods. 

The left bank of the inlet (into which the Aransas 
river runs above the town) is all marshy swamp ; it is 
intersected by little muddy saltwater streams, where in 
the season plenty of capital oysters may be found. 
Turtles are seen occasionally, and sometimes caught in 
the winter time, when numbed by the cold. These 
are, I think, the principal recommendations in this part 
of the country, not much certainly to compensate for 
the fever and ague which would probably visit a settler 
there. 

Some days after our arrival, one of the crew of a 
schooner that had been lying there some time came on 
board of us ; he was quite astonished that wc, in our igno- 
rance of the place, had brought nothing out with us for 
sale. 

" Why, what will they buy J " asked Tom. 

" Buy," returned the other, " they'll buy anything — 
your chest of clothes, if youll sell it — whiBkey and 
tobacco are the best things, they're sure to go off. I 
sold my whiskey, that cost half a dollar a gallon in 
Orleans, at fifteen drops for a picayune (2}rf.) ; and the 
tobacco . that I paid ten cents for, at fifty cents a 
pound." 

Tom and the rest of us opened our eyes at this, and 
were rather incredulous ; until some time after, when 
our passenger wished us good bye, telling us he 
had made seventy-five per cent profit on his goods, said 
he was off to New Orleans by the steam-boat for another 
cargo ; we then concluded that it was all true, and that 
we were great fools not to have done the same. 

After we had discharged our cargo, which we put 
into an old, tumble-down, high-pressure steam-boat that 
had come* out here from New Orleans, and which, after 
proceeding ten miles on its journey to Corpus Christi, 
got ashore on a mud-bank and there stopped — the 
people onboard playing cards, and drinking; after they 
had got there, in perfect indifference — we had a very 
monotonous time of it for the two or throe weeks that we 
lay there. Ashore there was nothing to be seen except 
lazy soldiers and half-bred Mexicans. Seaward there 
was no variety except the temporary excitement 
occasioned by some unfortunate schooner getting 
ashore. This occurred several times during our stay ; 
and, the first event of the sort we figured in, the pilot 
schooner got ashore one foggy morning on the other 
side of the neck of sand that formed the lower part of 
the right bank of the inlet. She was about two miles 
from where we lay in a straight line ; but to approach 
her by water, we must have gone out to the bar, round 
the point in which the right shore terminated, and back 
again, the other side. We had no boat fit to do this ; 
and the captain, thinking there might be somebody to 
save on board the schooner, over which we saw the sea 
breaking, as wo caught a glimpse of her occasionally 
through the fog. proposed that we should land in a 
light boat that we had, and carry it on our shoulders 



across the sand ;— we did so— and a precious tramp we 
had of it ; carrying a boat on our shoulders for two miles 
across sand into which at every step we sunk knee deep 
was no light work,, and when we got there it was of no 
use, for the crew had come ashore an hour or two before, 
so all we could do was to carry our boat back again, 
besides getting laughed at by some people there, for our 
pains. 

Another schooner struck on the bar, as a steamer was 
towing her out, and in half an hour afterwards filled 
and went down just outside. These accidents, and more 
of the same sort, made our captain feel rather alarmed, 
and postpone starting for some time. At length, after 
a month's stay, we took a few tons of Band on board for 
ballast, and prepared to sail the next day. Accordingly, 
the next morning when the passenger-boat that steamed 
to New Orleans twice a week came past us, and took 
another schooner in tow, our captain determined to 
go too. 

" Can you take two vessels V inquired he, hesitatingly, 
of the captain of the steam-boat. 

" Take two !" roared the .other ; " take a dozen. Be 
quick, get your hawser fast to the other schooner if 
you're going." 

" I don't half like this fellow," said our old man to 
the master of the other schooner; " hell be leaving us 
on the bar I expect." 

" Are you going or no 1 " thundered the captain of the 
steamer. 

" Yes," said the old man at last, "must go some time 
or another — make the hawser fast." 

" All fast, Sir." 

" Go ahead," cried the captain of the boat, and away 
we went down the inlet behind the other schooner. 

When we came within sight of the bar, the captain 
grew rather nervous'; there had been a strong breeze all 
night, which caused a heavy sea, and a terrible commo- 
tion at the mouth of the inlet — there was no stopping 
now—so on we went. The sea was running so high, 
that I almost expected to see the bottom between the 
waves. On went the steamer, and on went we, pitching 
and diving after her ; here we are, abreast the poor old 
wreck, upon the bar again — and soon we felt it. Bang 
went the schooner down upon the hard bottom in the 
trough of every sea. Bang, bump again, till the masts 
shook like twigs. 

" Oh, my God ! my God !" cried the captain, running 
round the deck as pale as a sheet. 

Still, we forged ahead with every sea that lifted us. 
One thundering crash shook the schooner to her centre, 
throwing us down on deck, and the " Olivia" sticks fast. 

" Cast off your hawser," cried the captain of the 
boat, " I can't get you over." 

" Let go my hawser," roared the captain of the other 
schooner, " youll have me stuck too." 

" Go ahead for God's sake," cried our captain, not 
minding them; "tow me over, and I'll give you fifty 
dollars extra." 

" Well, 111 try you again," said the steam-boat captain. 
" Go ahead." 

Ahead he went, and pulled and tugged ; the hawser 
surged and cracked, and we lay thumping down upon 
the bar. Now she moves again— another drag ahead 
like that, and the next Bea the schooner falls but 
lightly on the bar— the next one lighter still,— and now 
we are across the bar again in safety. 

The steamer let go of us, and getting his cash, the 
captain went upon his way. We started for Orleans, 
and in a few days were sailing on the placid waters of 
the Mississippi, and in a few days more safe at New 
Orleans, where Tom and I, having had enough of 
schooner Bailing, left the " Olivia," resisting all the 
captain's persuasions to stay, which he enforced by 
asserting that no amount of freightage should ever again 
tempt him to undertake another " Trip to Texas." 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT— APRIL. 



BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 



Bow in the aisle, thou little flower; 

Bow in the greeny aisle, 

Of God's all-holy pile, 
Thon little trembling flower ! 
Arrayed in loveliness and shaped in lore, 

Sweet worshipper on nature's floor, 
Cast thy rich incense and thy gaze above, 
Sec ! from Heaven comes the dewy Spring once more. 

March yet lingers with us in reality, though he is 
gone in name. We have the presence of his east winds, 
which so much prevail during the English springs, and 
are, indeed, the great drawbacks to their pleasantness. 
April and May, the months which the poets have so 
much delighted to paint as everything delicious and 
poetical, suffer too frequently the tyranny of the east 
wind. We are never in this country sure of steady, 
genial weather till well advanced in June. But fickle- 
ness and uncertainty have always been the character of 
our climate, and who shall blame even the seasons for 
standing up for their ancient character? If our spring 
be uncertain, no doubt we enjoy the more the fine days, 
and the occasional fine seasons, when we do get them. 
There is a feeling about the spring months, after all, be 
they bad as thev may, which is peculiar— which can 
never be annihilated— and which, therefore, amid all 
shivering winds, sleet, and snow, and flitting sunshine, 
has something pleasant in it Thus in April the 
country people often wonder why we have not April 
weather, and then they explain it very satisfactorily to 
themselves : — it is still little more than old March. It 
is still the time of the year which was the March of our 
ancestors, during the old style ; and the April of the 
poets is but just beginning. Others tell us that it is 
now Blaokthorn Wihter ; that is, the time when the 
blackthorn is about to blossom, which, Bay they, has 
always been notorious for cold weather, easterly and 
north-easterly winds, sleet, hail, and sometimes snow. 
The blackthorns, and the plums, too, in our orchards, 
show themselves thickly clustered with buds which are 
ready to burst open, the whiteness of the blossom half 
revealed, like the smile of an arch cottage damsel, who 
says, spite of dangers abroad, " I have half a mind to 
sally out." 

Cold as the winds are, the buds of many trees are 
daily swelling and growing more conspicuous, as if they 



must come forward, be the weather what it will. The 
lilac looks really green ; it presents itself an object of 
bushy thickness; it is no longer clustered with mere 
buds, but flushed with half-unfolded leaves, and the 
bunches of the future blossoms are conspicuous amongst 
them. The yellow rose is nearly as forward, but its leaf- 
clusters are more thinly scattered. The bursting blos- 
soms of the pear stand with a lavish promise of beauty 
and plenty along every bough. The rosebushes have 
sent forth not merely leaves, but long crimson shoots. 
The syringa is perfectly clothed with its pale-green 
leaves, amongst which its buds hang abundantly. The 
Taccamahac is studded with its yellow masses of aro- 
matic and gummy leaves ; and as you walk along your 
plantations, or in your fields, you are struck with the 
large, pale green, gummy buds of the chestnut, which 
are swelling and bursting forth impatiently, and bright- 
ening up the woodside in every passing gleam of the 
sun. They seem to say as plainly as possible, Let us 
have but one day's warmth, and we shall all rush out 
like a pack of school-boys for their noon-day play. The 
hedges are nearly as vigorously impatient, and even 
patches of thorough green show themselves here and 
there, you cannot tell why, for there is no more sun 
and no less east wind there than anywhere else. 

Such is often the opening of April. It is not winter, 
it is not summer — it is spring — the fickle and chilly 
spring of dear Old England ; and is accompanied by its 
peculiar objects and aspects. Spite of all the coldness 
and the backwardness— spite of the prognostications 
that the swallow dare not come, and that the cuckoo 
will this year have " to sing on a bare thorn" — besides 
those buds and unwrapping leaves which we have 
already noticed, a greenness will steal along the shel- 
tered hedgesides of fields, will overran the southern 
banks, and flourish in the bowery lanes. The little 
ficary, or small celandine, with its brilliant golden disk, 
will be seen scattered along the banks, and promising 
that at the first genial change, thousands and ten 
thousands in crowding ranks shall come after them. 
The homely and good-natured little daisy, which is 
never affronted that we bring other favourites from all 
quarters of the globe, and make our gardens perfectly on 
flame with the gorgeous tints of other climates, still nods 
to us smilingly from our lawns, and thinly sprinkles 



before us in our walks the bare turf of the wind-swept 
meadows. The coltsfoot shows its yellow flowers on 
cold and bare lands, without a leaf. Violets, blue and 
white, are found sweet as ever in their old-established 
haunts ; the cardamine bows to us here and there from 
a moist, green hollow, or on the margin of a little 
runnel ; the primroses in their loveliness are as punctual 
as daylight itself, in the spots where they have appeared 
as long as we can remember anything ; anemones are 
dancing in the rude breeze ; and everywhere the trees 
in woods and hedgerows look crimson with very life, 
and make us feel what an outburst of nature's delight 
is preparing even in these black, chill days. 

ft was at a season 4 like this, years ago, when the 
heart expands to the love of our mother earth, and we 
desire our children to love her too, that I wrote the 
following stanzas J — 

Td A 1)EAK LITTLE GtEI* 

Go to the fair fields where thy mother grew ; 

Go, mark that river's aye-rejoicing: roll ; 
And let those bright and blessed scenes imbue 

Thy happy soul. 

Go to that land deliriously that lies, 

Brown heaths, dark woods, green valleys, glades obscure, 
Basking beneath the undisturbed skies, 

Silent and pure. 

Inviolate yet — the insufferable throng 

Of lettered coxcombs has not broke its rest ; 
Still left to silence, solitude, and song, — 

A region blest. 

Go, dedicate thy heart to Nature's love, 

For there she dwells in glory ; thou shalt there 
Learn how her spells round the young soul are wove — 
Her spirit share. 

I would not have thee linked unto the gauds 

Of city life, moulded to fancies vain ; 
Pining for follies which the fool applauds, 

The wise disdain. 

But be thy spirit wed unto the soul 

Of Nature's greatness — to the living flow 
Of noblest thought, warm feelings — to the whole 

She will bestow. 

Then let the world her witcheries employ ; 

Thy love her poor enchantments will not win ; 
But brightest waters from the fount of joy 

Shall well within. 

Then shalt thou gather wisdom day by day 

From stars and mountains— wealth from wind and wave; 
And the fond heart which framed this guiding lay 

Bless in the grave. 

_ The season of spring, and in no month more than in 
April, is the season which awakes the tenderest 
memories, and the most touching regrets. If we say 
Spring is long a-coming, Spring herself, as with a voice 
from the ground, says, " Where is the snowdrop T We 
look, and it is gone— actually gone I The snowdrop has 
bloomed its little cloudy, windy day, and is gone for 
another year. The crimson flowers of the hepatica, 
which looked so cordial and so cheerful when they and 
the snowdrop had the whole garden to themselves, 
are gone too. The Christmas rose, that flower of the 
Alpine valleys, has scattered its petals on the winds 
long ago ; nay, the very crocus, with its bright orange 
and purple tufts, so gay but the other day, is missing. 
Who says, then, that Spring is not come 1 See ! the 
daffodil with its long azure leaves, and its jolly orange 
countenance, is blooming in masse*, or in long, showy 
lines — that favourite old flower which has blossomed in 
our crofts and home pastures, hanging over old mossy 
wells, whence the village rhyme — 

The dafff-down-dUly did grow by a well, 
But who were its parents no one could tell. 



The dafly-down-dilly, which has been plucked and scat- 
tered about by village children for generations and 
generations past — that good old English flower, which 
belongB to cottage gardens, and is the time-honoured 
companion of rue, and wall-flower, and rosemary, which 
has sprung up at the foot of box-hedges and in neglected 
arbours and alleys, giving a pensive smile even to 
desolation itself, and refusing to quit the ground even 
when the hands that planted it are crumbled into 
churchyard dust, and the dwellings round which it and 
its fellows grew have fallen to decay with time, and 
have been clean swept away. When all other memo- 
ries have perished — when the families which owned 
those homesteads have quitted their native land alto- 
gether, and planted themselves on the banks of the 
Ohio or the St. Lawrence — the good old daffodil springs 
up still in the same place, and tenderly reminds us that 
human beings and their cares, their joys and troubles, 
nave somii time dwelt there. 

Flourish itieri, thou brave old Daffodil, joyously for 
thy day, with, all thy old friends round thee ! — the 
friends that thdu hast bad for years — the polyanthus, 
the single pale primrose from the woods ; the primroses 
double, white and purple, that now give such beauty to 
our borders; the garden anemone, of various rich 
colours ; the double white anemone, originally from our 
fields, once a very favourite flower, but now rarely found \ 
the tuft* of white and yellow alyssum ; the spicy wall- 
flower, a genuine old English plant; the lively peri- 
winkle ; the dogtooth violet, and violets white and bine, 
single and double, now beginning to be hidden in their 
leaves. 

There is no season which Shakspeare seems to have 
delighted in so much as in this of early Spring. He 
refers, on many occasions, to April with a feeling of 
intense delight. He was born in April ; and the very 
mildness and changeableness of the month appeared to 
delight him. April, daffodils, and violets, are con- 
tinually recurring in his pages. 

Towards the middle of the month, especially if the 
wind change and April showers fall, what a change ! 
What a greenness in the grass ! How the buds and 
leaves will have advanced 1 On such days set forth all 
you that love nature and yourselves. Breakfast early, 
and immediately after it set forth. Away through old 
villages, old parks, over commons and uplands. The 
larks are singing in the air ; the blackbirds and thrushes 
in the lofty trees. Everywhere on the commons are 
flocks of goslings in colour exactly resembling the cat- 
kins of the willow. The gorge is in full bloom ; along 
the hedge-sides, and in the dells and woods, the prim- 
roses lie like sunshine, and breathe forth their faint but 
delicious perfume. The wood anemones are in thousands. 
The turf here and there is actually sown with violets. 
Cowslips are putting up their buds all over the meadows, 
some already in flower ; and the oxlip, half primrose, 
half cowslip, is also in full bloom. On the purple sterna 
of the woodspurge hang its pale-green flowers, and in 
old orchards the ground is actually be-enowed with white 
violets. The laugh-like cry of the woodpecker, and the 
harsh note of the jay awaken the forest; and the dusky 
wings of rooks glance in the sun as they are driven 
from the new-sown fields by the clapper of the bird-boy. 
Bees will be seen again diving into the bells of flowers 
and making a sum*hiny hum of renewed happiness. 
Everywhere, be sure, you will see men, women, and 
children in the fields enlivening the landscape while 
pursuing their labours. Some are ploughing, some 
harrowing, some picking stones from the grass, others 
rolling, or bush-harrowing ; some are cleaning the 
drilled wheats, and others breaking the caked crust on 
the surface with light harrows. The shepherds are 
shifting their hurdles to give their flocks a fresh piece 
of the green rye ; and the cottagers are busy in their 
gardens, where are blooming fumitory, Jerusalem cow- 



slips, blue cynoglossum, yellow and orange crown im- 
perials, large pink saxifrage, hyacinths, corcoruses, 
narcissuses of Beveral kinds, the small native blite ane- 
mones, jonaoiia, the almond, and pyrus japonic*. 
Peacock and tortoise-shell butterflies may be seen in 
numbers amongst the flowers, settling on the warm 
gravel, or two of them hovering one above the other in 
the air. 

Such is April, and with variable winds and rains, it 
now marches on gloriously to the end. Nightingales 
abound ; flowers and bird's-nests abound ; the calthas or 
kingcups are perfectly blazing plots of living gold, near 
rivers and in marshes, where the frogs begin their 
choruses like the hoarse turning of a million wheels. 
Botanist* and entomologists with tin cases^ and flying 
nets are abroad, happy men ! 

Where there's neither suit nor plea, 
But only the wild creature*, and many a spreading tree. 

From the dense manufacturing town, the pale mechanic 
issues forth on a Sunday, for a long and glorious day of 
natural history enjoyment. How many such men do the 
dense alleys of Manchester and Sheffield contain. How 
many poets do such human wildernesses also conceal 
1 have now lying before me more than a score of poems 
sent from the hearts of poor men, by the influence of 
Spring, seeking, and. alas! in vain, for a medium of 
expression in Hovritt's Journal. Would it were a 
hundred times more capacious for their sakes; but I 
will at least close this article with a few stanzas from one 
of these poems by a Sheffield grinder. 

Heralded by sunbeams golden, 

Garlanded with green bads fair, 
Modest snowdrops, just unfolden, 

Toying 'mid her streamy hair, 
Comes fur Spring, a blushing maiden, 
With rich hope and beauty laden ! 

Over brake and meadow winging, 

Breathes she life, and light, and power, 

Wakinjg song-birds to their singing, 
Calling np the dewy flower ! 

Winter's sterner looks subduing, 

Earth with greener tints imbuing. 

In the dell, a dewv bather, 

Blooms the golden celandine ; 
Violets into clusters gather ; 

Daisies dip their fringe in wine. 
Below are humming bri^ht-hued things, 
Above, the lonely wild-bird sings. 

Zephyrs greet ua ; skies grow brighter, 
Flashing 'neath the noon tide ray ; 

Fair eyes sparkle, hearts grow banter, 
Limbs with gladder impulse may. 

Spring brings earth her leaf ana flower, 

Hearts fresh gladness, minds new power. 

Sporting through green lane and meadow, 

Laughing half his time away, 
Childhood, chasing bee and shadow, 

Toyeth ont the pleasant day. 
limbs all wearied, laughing:, sighing, 
Slowly creeps he homeward hieing. 

Beauty's pilgrim ! — Nature, loving — 

Spring has wooed thy spirit forth ; 
Ever seeking, ever roving. 

Where the beautiful has birth. 
Poet-preacher, noble-hearted, 
Thou hart on thy miasion started ! 

# 
Look thou from the mountain summit 

On the human world below, 
Fathoming with mental plummit 

Depth of soul from height of brow. 
Shouting w Joy ! Spring hath unfurled 
Uer banner o'er the moral world !" 



IRELAND. 

BT FIROINAWP FRXILIOR1TH. 

{Translated by Mary HowiU.) 

Thk boat swings to a rusty chain ; 

The sail, the oar, of use no longer; 
The fisher's boy died yester-e'en, 

And now the father faints with hunger. 
Pale Ireland's fish is landlord's fish, 

It gives him costly food und raiment ; 
A tattered garb, an empty dish, 

These are the mournful fisher's payment. 

A pastoral sound is on the wind, 

With kine the roads are thronged; — oh pity, 
A ragged peasant crawls behind, 

And drives them to the sea-port city. 
— Pale Ireland's herds the landlord claims — 

That food which Paddy's soul desireth — 
That which would nerve his children's frames, 

The landlord's export trade requireth. 

To him the cattle are a fount 

Of joy and luxury never scanty ; 
And each horned head augments the amount 

Which swells for him the horn of plenty. 
In Paris and in London town 

His gold makes gaming-tables glitter. 
The while his Irish poor lie down 

And die, like flies in winter bitter. 

Halloh I ballon t the chase is np 1 

Paddy rush in— be not a dreamer 1 
— In vain, for thee there is no hope, 

The game goes with the earliest steamer 1 
For Ireland's game is landlord's game, 

— The landlord is a large encroacher 1 — 
Qod speed the peasant's righteous claim ; 

He is too feeble tor a poacher 1 

The landlord cares for ox and hound, 

Their worth a peasant's worth surpasses I 
— Instead of draining marish ground — 

Old Ireland's wild and drear morasses— 
He leaves the land a boggy fen 

With sedge and useless moss grown over; 
He leaves it for the water-hen, 

The rabbit, and the screaming plover. 

Yes, 'neath the curse of Heaven ! Of waste 

And wilderness four million acres ! 
— To you corrupt, outworn, debased, 

No wakening peals prove slumber-breakers 1 — 
Oh, Irish land is landlord's land I 

And therefore by the wayside dreary . 
The famished mothers weeping stand, 

And beg for means their dead to bury. 

A wailing cry sweeps like a blast 

The length and breadth of Ireland thorough; 
The west wind which my casement passed 

Brought to mine ear that wail of sorrow. 
Faint as a dying man's last sigh, 

Came o'er the waves, my heart-strings searing, 
The cry of woe, the hunger cry, 

The death-cry of poor, weeping Erin. 

Erin ! she kneels in stricken grief, 

Pale, agonised, with wild hair flying, 
And strews the shamrock's withered leaf 

Upon her children, dead and dying. 
She kneels beside the sea, the streams, 

And by her ancient hills* foundations, — 
Her, more than Byron's Rome, beseems 

The title, " Niobe of nations." 
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LABOURS OF LOVE IN MANCHESTER. 

Wk call the attention of oar readers to the following 
very interesting letter which we have received from 
Manchester. We withhold the name of the excellent 
individual of whom it speaks, for the reasons assigned 
in the letter ; we do this with less regret because he 
has his own abundant reward in the good works them- 
selves ; and it is to these, and to the efficiency of the 
great principle of love in producing reformation, even 
in the most degraded portion of society, that we would 
particularly turn the minds of our readers. 



TO THE EDITORS OF HOWITTS JOUBKAL. 

Manchester, March I2ih. 
Mr Dear Mr. and Mrs. Howitt, 

Do you know the feeling of being very full 
of an event which has lately happened, and longing to 
convey a part of the impression made upon you by it 
to others ? I have no doubt you do, so I shall try and 
give you some particulars of a visit I paid on Friday to 
one of the rare gems of the age; and if .you think it 
worthy of a place in your Journal, you are most welcome 
to make what use of it you please. Only I am not sure 
how far I ought to go into personal details; and I even 
wish the name not to be mentioned. The person whom 1 

went to see is Mr. W ; and if, as it is very probable, 

you are unacquainted with the name, I have only to 
refer you to the reports of Captain Williams, the govern- 
ment inspector of prisons; or the reports of the 
Preston House of Correction for the last two years. It is 
true that the perfect beauty and simplicity of his actions 
cannot be dimmed by their being publicly known, 
and his apostolic character is well fitted to withstand all 
temptations to vain-glory; still he so much disliked 
the observations, which, since the publication of these 
reports, have been directed to him, that 1 think it better 
that the name should be omitted, if you care to publish 
what I will now write down, as briefly as I can; merely 

E remising, that the knowledge of what one, such as he, 
as done, with what we should call an insignificant portion 
of both time and money at his disposal, is a glorious 
encouragement to many, who look about for their work 
in this world. 

We had a commission to execute for a friend— to 

convey a small sum of money to Mr. W , who, I 

may as well tell you here, is a native of Haddington, in 
Scotland. I was thankful for the opportunity of seeing 
such a man, and gladly accompanied the relation to 
whom the errand was more especially entrusted. 

We executed our commission; and then, without 
loss of time, we asked him what first directed his atten- 
tion to the reformation of prisoners. I will give the 
answer as far as I can remember in his own words, 
simply premising that he is the overlooker or manager 
of a foundry, in one of the most crowded districts of 
this large populous town. 

" It is now near ten years ago since a man came to 
get work at our foundry, who, I was soon aware, had 
been at sea. Having been a sailor myself, I naturally 
asked him a few questions relating to his sea life— as 
to whether he had served on board a man-of-war, or 
been employed in a merchant vessel, etc ; but I noticed 
he disliked the subject, and evaded any direct answers. 
Well ! he had had work for some little time as a 
striker, when a gentleman came to me one day, and 

said, ' Mr. W , do you know you have a returned 

transport working here?' ' No, sir/ said I; ' which is 
he?' He pointed out the man I have mentioned, 
and added, ' He must be sent off; he must not go 
on working here.' ' Why not, sir,' said I, ' he seems 



quiet enough X ' Aye, but,* he answered, ' he must not 
be kept here/ So the thought struck me, what is to 
become of him 1 What is to become of the criminal, 
who is desirous to reform, if no one will employ him 1 

So I spoke to Mr. , and offered to place in his 

hands the sum of 20J., as a kind of guarantee for this 
poor fellow's good conduct. He did not rightly give 
me any answer at the time ; and I am now sorry I did 
not press for a reply. But the next Monday morning 
I missed my man from the smithy, and asked his 

mate where he was. ' Oh !* said he, ' Mr. left 

orders he should be paid off on Saturday night; I 
thought you would have known about it.' Poor, 

ror fellow, thought I ; what can have become of him ! 
found out he lodged somewhere in Road ; and 

I went out, and told a man who often ran errands for 
me, to go from house to house, from the top to the 
bottom of — Road, and find him out for me. Well ; 
he was all that day about it, and in the evening he 
told me he had found out where he lodged ; but that 

he had left that morning, and gone to (a town 

about nine miles off). The next day I sent the man on 
the road there, to make inquiries everywhere for the 
poor fellow, and bring him to me. He went all the 
way there, but could hear nothing of him ; and from 
that day to this, I have never heard more of him. 

" This set me thinking on what became of prisoners 
when they left prison, and perhaps were anxious to do 
better ; and I began to wish to know more about them. 

" But it is no easy matter to obtain admittance (of 
the kind I wanted) into a prison ; and I had to wait, 
and cast about long. One day a man came to try and 
get work at the foundry; and on asking him a few 
questions, I found his father held a situation in the 
New Bailey of this town. ' Aye, aye,' said I to 
myself, ' you're the man I want* So I asked him if 
he could get me leave to go to afternoon service, at the 

Frison chapel ; of course he had to ask the governor, but 
had soon leave granted. Well ! I used to go Sunday 
after Sunday, and I sat in the governor's pew ; but still, 
I could not speak to the prisoners, which was what I 
wanted. I used to stand in the aisle and bow to the 
chaplain, and he bowed again to me, but he never spoke. 
Once he asked the clerk who I was. But 1 always 
waited for him, and bowed to him, thinking that some 
day perhaps he would speak. I had asked the governor 
what became of prisoners, when their time was up ; 

and his answer was, * Indeed, Mr. W , I'm afraid it 

goes very hard with them. Many a one on coming 
back here a second time, tells me they wonld gladly 
have earned an honest livelihood, but every one shunned 
them, and what could they do f 

" Well ! one afternoon the chaplain stopped as he was 
leaving the chapel, and spoke to me. He said he had 
heard that I was manager at a foundry, and that there 
was a prisoner about whom he was much interested, 
and that he believed was willing to reform, if he had 
but an opening ; could I procure him work 1 You may- 
be sure I answered gladly ; and told him it was the 
very thing I had wanted so long to do. You see here 
was the act of Providence I Jtad been writing for? 

I have not been able to abridge my recollections of 
this part of what he told us; although I must fail to 
give the tones and looks which imparted a double in* 
terest. Since the time of which he spoke he has regu- 
larly attended the prison chapel on Sunday afternoons ; 
and when divine service is over, he has helped, advised, 
and comforted those prisoners desirous of speaking to 
him, who are known by standing with their aces 
against a dead wall by which they are all ranged. He 
is the messenger they employ to bear tidingB of them 
to their families. He is the strengthener of their good 
purposes ; and when they leave prison he endeavours to 
procure them employment; frequently guaranteeing 
them by the deposit of his own money. He does not 
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lose sight of them, employed or unemployed. He cor- 
responds with or visits those who are employed ; while 
his wisdom (from above) is displayed to my mind very 
strikingly in his judicious treatment of those who are 
unable at first to meet with work. He appoints certain 
days on which they are to come and see him ; some- 
times to render them some small allowance for their 
maintenance, sometimes that they may learn if his 
efforts to obtain employment for them have been suc- 
cessful ; sometimes merely to give them his strengthen- 
ing sympathy; but he appoints a day on which they 
are to see him again : pretty secure that in the mean- 
time they will do nothing to forfeit the respect of one 
whom they are so compelled (as it were) to love and 
reverence. He laid a good deal of stress on thus fixing 
a day. 

You will wish to know what success has attended these 
endeavours. We did; and we asked him if he had ever 
been deceived. He named one instance, of two sisters, 
Irish girls, who had fallen back into vice, and that was 
the only one ; the only relapse he had met with among 
the numbers who had desired to lead a better life, and 
through him found the means of so doing. I see that 
the chaplain of the Preston House of Correction (in 

his last year's report) says that Mr. W has been 

the cause of the reformation of upwards of a hundred 
criminals. He himself told us, he believed that four- 
teen out of twenty might be reclaimed, if employment 
were but put into their hadds on leaving prison. 

He brought us down letter upon letter from prisoners 
who were now (through him, servant of God as he is) 
working their way through earth to heaven. They 
astonished me ; they were so well written, both in ex- 
pression and spelling. But most of all was I astonished 
at the rightheartedness they displayed. I wondered 
how the writers had erred ; where had been their weak 
assailable point Penitence for the oast was strongly 
expressed, but mingled with hopeful determinations for 
the future. Interest in, and love for relations, was 
another characteristic. And you may be sure gratitude 
to him, their saviour from evil, was glowing through 
every subject. 

He told us too such interesting stories of the fallings 
away from respectability of some, and the rejoicing 
hope, etc. of others. But some of hi* details sickened 
my heart almost into despair; such young girls in 
prison, only ten or twelve years old. Oh, dear Mrs. 
Howitt, — and bo hardened. And worse, worse still — 

• » • * » 

He says Government may educate and educate, and 
abolish corn laws, but there will be still one great can- 
ker at the root, while women work in factories In the 
manner they do. 

Since I first saw Mr. W I have seen some of the 

families of his prisoners, and you should hear how they 
speak of him ! It was to my feelings quite affecting 
and at the same time most encouraging. He would be 
glad of money help, I believe, occasionally, in order 
that he might support his poor penitents, until they 
could obtain work. He is more thankful, however, for 
the offer of employment for any one whom he can re- 
commend ; especially if the employment lie at a distance 
from the scene of their former temptations. 

The above will give you an idea of the labours of this 
excellent man, labours which have been carried on for 
several years, unknown to the public, and unencouraged, 
except by their own great success, which was indeed the 
best encouragement his noble and benevolent mind 
could hope for. 

I have written to you of him, because I know you 
can appreciate his character, and perhaps you can also 
induce others to do likewise. 



I am, yours, very sincerely, 



G. L. 



Uttetars Notices. 

CHILDBEDS BOOKS. 

Songs for the Nursery (Scottish). Glasgow: David 
Robertson. 

New Nursery Rhymes. By J. Tbbnhailx. London : 
Renshaw and Kirkman. 

The Tiny Library, 3 vols. London : C. Wood. 

TJie Illustrated Juvenile Library. Parts I. & II. 
London: Berger. 

The Boy's oum Library. Vol. I. The Boy's Summer 
Book. By Thomas Millbb. London : Chapman and 
Hall. 

Wb are very fond of children and children's books, and 
nothing makes us happier than to have plenty of them 
about us — both children and books. We know by the 
first-line or two, let it be prose or let it be verse, as well 
as the children themselves, whether the book is good for 
anything. There is, we can assure our readers, a great 
deal of art and skill — or perhaps art and skill are not the 
right words — for it is something beyond either of these 
which is required in writing for children. You must 
not be too wise, else you become tedious and unintelligible, 
and then the child either goes to sleep, or cares nothing 
about you ; you must not be too simple and trivial, else 
he will despise you ; nor must you have any pretence 
or humbug of any sort about you, for the child is a 
cunning little imp, a quick discerner of spirits, and 
will soon find you out 

Singleness of heart, love, and just as much learning 
as will keep you in advance of the child, while you go 
hand in hand with it, are the true requisites in writing 
for children ; and if you have a spice of fun in you all 
the better; for while children love a pathetic story, they 
love still better to be made cheerful and happy. Above 
all things, in a child's book, do we eschew too much 
talk about religion; a child is not a sectarian, nor 
a polemic— at the same time no human beings are 
so fitted to receive and understand the true spirit of 
unpretending real religion as little children. The 
beautiful, thinking-no-evil life of a loving, innocent, 
happy child is a perpetual hymn to the Almighty ; the 
child praises him in its single-minded joyousness, in 
the flowers it plants in its little garden, in the birds it 
feeds with the crumbs that fall from the table, in its 
ready pity for the poor and the distressed, in the con- 
fidence and faith it has in the word of its mother, and 
in its tenderness for its younger brothers and sisters. 
Alas that the environment of ill-regulated tempers, 
thinly-disguised falsehood, many a petty weakness, 
and many a master vice, should so soon Bully the bright- 
ness of the young spirit which comes to us with more 
affinity to good than evil ; which comes to us, as Words- 
worth says, trailing clouds of glory, from God which is 
its home. 

But, however, to return to our books : the truest way 
to teach a child religion is not through books, but to 
encourage its own genuine love of all which is lovely, 
and pure, and good; to let it find happiness in works 
of love and goodness, and let it feel and know that by 
these it proves its great and glorious kinship to God. 
For the rest, make the child as happy as you can ; let 
its books be cheerful rather than learned; let them 
have a pure, loving, healthy spirit, for then they are 
full of the spirit of the child, — and fear not, anxious 
mother, who wouldst that thy child should be a prodigy 
of erudition and piety— the spirit of the teacher will be 
In the books, though neither thou nor the child may 
be at the moment a ware of it 
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Let us now examine the little books before us, and 
see how far they come up to our standard : — 

Songs for the Nursery. — A very nice little book, and 
full of the right spirit, but, being in the Scottish dialect, 
it can never become popular in England; however, 
there is no fear of the race of children becoming extinct 
north of the Tweed, and to them the book will be 
always acceptable. We select with pleasure the follow- 
ing excellent little poem, which we earnestly advise all 
parents to read : — 

PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 

Air—" John Anderson, my Jo. n 

Let precept and example 

Aye baud in hand be seen, 
for gude advice is plenty, 

And unco easy gi'en ; 
And bairnies in the nptak' 

Te ken are seldom slow, 
So aye, whate*er advice ye gfe, 

A "gudfl example show. 

They're gleg at imitation, 

As ilka ane may ken : 
The lassies a* would women be — 

The laddies would be men ; 
So lead them kindly by the hand 

The road that they shonld pro, 
And aye, whatever advice ye gfe, 

A gride example show. 

And should yon promise aught to them, 

Aye keep your promise true, 
Por truth a precious lesson is 

That they maun learn frae you ; 
And ne'er reprove a naughty word 

Wi* hasty word or blow, 
But aye, wnate'er advice ye gfe, 

A gude example show. 

And so to home-born truth and love 

Ye'il win ilk bonnie bairn, 
Por as they hear the old cook craw, 

The young are sure to learn : 
They'll spurn at mean hypocrisy, 

Wi' honest pride theyfl glow, 
And bless the parents* watchiu' care, 

Wha gude example show. 

New Nursery Rhymes. By J. Trbkhaile. — A very 
successful imitation of the charming nonsense verses 
which were sung to children when the asre was younger 
than it is now, and which will be sung -when it is much 
older. There is not a child in England from two to six 
years old, which would not be delighted to hear over and 
over again the pretty verses in this little book, all about 
cats and mice, and such like familiar creatures. 

The Tiny Library.— This little and very cheap work 
has J>een a favourite with us since its commencement 
It contains perhaps an over proportion of information, 
but we haveaeen what favour it finds in the eyes of our 
own household juveniles, and we defer to their judg- 
ment. We cordially recommend it to the notice of the 
good genii of every fireside, be they grandmothers or 
grandfathers, aunts or uncles, elder brothers or sisters, 
or the well-known, long-renowned, beneficent god- 
mothers, for they cannot make a prettier birthday or 
holiday present than the three nicely-bound little volumes 
of this Tiny Library. 

The Illustrated Juvenile Library. — This too is a cheap 
and promising little work. The variety of information 
which it contains is great, and the cuts with which it is 
plentifully supplied are very good, many of them 
designed by first-rate artists, and well engraved by 
Mr. Mason. The story of greatest pretension in the 



work, Blanche Weston, is the one least to our tas^e ; it 
is not exactly suited to the juvenile reader, and in this 
consists a great mistake ; there is, however, much good 
useful matter without this. 

The Boy's Summer Booh By Thomas Mills k. — 
This is the first volume of what is intended to be a 
very comprehensive scheme, and which, if it fulfil the 
promise it starts with, will, to use the words of its pro- 
spectus, delight the boys with its beauty, and delight 
them with the tales it shall tell. I Ms to comprise 
stories of peril and adventure, travels in strange' lands, 
voyages over far distant seas, dangers braved by courage, 
difficulties overcome by perseverance, lives of good and 
great men, pleasing records of walks in the country, 
curious habits of birds and insects. It is to embrace his- 
tories of the fine arts, wonderful inventions, descriptions 
of the works of nature, memorials of imprisonment, 
interesting narratives of strange and terrible convul- 
sions, cities buried by volcanoes or swallowed up by 
earthquakes, etc. Here is promise enough to entice, the 
man as well as the boy, and as an earnest of the good 
work which is to follow, the first volume of the Boy's 
own Library is a book of Summer in the Country, 
written by our old friend Thomas Miller, who is very 
capable of the task, for he knows the country welL 
The book is very pleasant reading, and will doubtless be a 
great favourite with the boys ; but we question whether 
the author would not have done well to have omitted 
such stories as that of the boy who set the two poor old 
deaf neighbours by the ears. Children are tyrannical and 
mischievous, more generally from want of thought than 
from evil propensity ; and we think the spirit of joyful 
participancy in which such pranks are told, will nullify 
the cold moral at the end. The book, however, with 
this exception, is as fresh and healthy as the woods, and 
meadows, and river-sides, which it deals with ; and, spite 
of its too great resemblance to William Howitt's Boy'b 
Country Book, will, we doubt not, meet with audience 
fit and not few. A word or two must be said of the 
manner in which it is got up;. nothing can be more 
beautiful, and, at the same time, substantial ; il is made 
for use as well as show, and is, considering the vast 
number of its embellishments, and its really lovely title- 
page and frontispiece, one of the cheapest books we 
know. 



The Midland Florist, and Suburban Horticulturist. 
By Johh Frederick Wood, P.H.S. Parts I. II. and 
III. London : Simpkin and Marshall ; and R. 
Sutton, Nottingham. 

The midland counties have long been noted for their 
love of flowers and gardens. We know of no place 
where the spirit of gardening is more universal than at 
Nottingham. We are glad, therefore, to hail the 
appearance of this little periodical, which appears to us 
full of the soundest information on its interesting" 
subject, and deserving of every encouragement. 



Extinction of Pauperism. By Paraca Napolsos Louis 
Bona? arte, fourth Edition. London: Cleave, 
Shoe-lane. 

Prince Louis Bonaparte is far more usefully employed 
as the author of this- little book, and in the means 
detailed in it for the extinction of pauperism, than his 
great relative was in his efforts for the extinction of 
mens lives- It is full of matter that all who are 
anxious to rescue their brethren from pauperism — ami 
who are not J — should carefully read. It comes recom- 
mended to us by a letter from the poet Beranger, and 
is inscribed to the Earl of Besborough. It consists 
only of thirty-three small pages, and we say to all — 
read it. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OP PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes— be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with all. — Eds. 



Edinburgh Slaughter-houses (Communicated by a Lady.) 

Madam and Sir, 

Your Journal solicits the opinions of all upon subjects 
connected with popular progress ; it may seem presumption in 
me addressing yon on a subject that you have already taken ^ in 
hand, I refer to slaughter-houses, but I beseech your attention 
for a few moments on behalf of those who have none to help 
them. Since man's transgression, God has appointed that life 
temporal, as well as life eternal, should cost the sacrifice of life ; 
but surely He will require at our hands that His creatures be 
mercifully dealt with, and in the existing state of things I believe 
this to be impossible. Did you inquire of the public authorities 
of some of our densely populated commercial towns where the 
animals were slaughtered that are daily consnmed within their 
jurisdiction, I firmly believe they could* not tell you unless they 
previously applied to the police to obtain information for them- 
selves ; in our northern metropolis things have been in this 
state for the past two years, and indeed were little better before 
that period, as the shambles now removed to make room for the 
railway termini belonged to an extortionate corporation, and of 
coarse were comparatively little used. For the manner in which 
places of the kind are conducted in Edinburgh, I will merely 
relate my personal observations on a nest of slaughter-houses 
situated in a neighbourhood which has fallen under my daily 
notice for the last seven years, and is not a gunshot removed 
from the dwellings of the wealthy, in the district called Newington. 
To speak of the stench and the consequent effect upon health 
is needless, when I tell you that they are so totally unfitted for 
the purposes they are used for as to have neither drains nor 
sewers, and the red current runs openly down the street, a 

nralous thoroughfare where many of the better classes reside, 
o not say that all the blood shed so runs, for a butcher 
informed me that sugar refiners take a large proportion of it ; but 
all that is useless or spilt does so, and the thing is of daily occur- 
rence. The scenes also that take place are in keeping with the rest 
of the details ; as might be expected, it is only the worst of our 
species that will earn their bread amid carnage, filth, and dis- 
credit, for be it remembered, butchers hold themselves sepa- 
rate and aloof from mere killer*, and the wretched animals 
delivered over to death by such hands must suffer what humanity 
should shudder to reflect upon. Instinctively terrified by the 
smell of blood, driven with cruel blows into dens reeking with 
it, and surrounded by the mangled remains of their fellows, the 
distracted creatures always attempt, and frequently do make 
their escape, only however to be pursued and retaken by infu- 
riated men and dogs, the former always irritable from habitual 
drinking, and now rendered vindictive by additional trouble and 
fatigue, it is painful to picture how the brief life of the dumb 
creature may close. This is melancholy enough, but it becomes 
even more so when we see groups of youn* faces around a 
captured runaway sheep or lamb ; the miserable terrified little 
creature, panting as if its heart would burst, and torn by dogs, 
creates no compassion in them, on the contrary, they enter into 
it with as much zest and glee as their elders could exhibit on 
seeing a helpless hare or deer in the same situation ; and thus our 
disregard of the lower creation recoils upon ourselves in the 
perverted minds of our own race, contaminated by scenea of 
cruelty from their cradle. So much for the regard paid to public 
health and morals in Edinburgh, a city whose charities are unim- 
peachable ; I am therefore of opinion that her neglect of mercy 
on this one point is not singular, but were the realm traversed 
from Dan to Beersheba, matters would be found pretty much the 
same every where, in some places perhaps mnch worse. If it were 
admissible, that public men coula remain in ignorance of such 
circumstances as I have stated without blame, still here they have 
not that excuse. Several proprietors in the vicinity attempted 
the removal of the nuisances without effect, and their own 
servants, the policemen, and scavengers upon the beat, could 
inform them of the fact of blood running openly down the 
kennels of the street at noonday, and ev«.n on the morning of 



the Sabbath, in hot weather, or at any rate during last summer. 
I do not mention this as an aggravation, far from it, for it 
appears to me more merciful to put them to death on the dawn of 
that day, than to leave them, as X believe is the general practice, 
from Saturday evening until Monday morning, in the Aceldama*, 
only it is much at variance with the outcry raised against Sabbath 
desecration among us, and forcibly impresses on our minds that 
where gnats are strained at, camels are swallowed The stream 
/>{ improvement will shortly carry these pestilential abominations 
out of all cities, but of what advantage will it be to God's 
creatures where they are stranded, if matters are allowed to 
remain as they are P 

I am told in this respect they cannot be amended, that it it 
only the lowest of our race that will engage in the business of 
slaughter, and even were it not so, engaging in it would soon 
debase them to that level. I assert that the mere act of taking 
animal life will not do so. The mercy of God is against the 
supposition, His institutions delivered to His people through 
Moses are against it ; we there see it made a solemn necessity, 
and become the office of his own high priest. His people, the 
children of Israel of the present day, will refute it ; and moreover 
let us look around us and see the respectable servants of our 
landed proprietors engaged in it occasionally, and men of mercy 
and peace emigrants in every quarter of the globe compelled to 
it for themselves and families. No, it is the concomitant cir- 
cumstances that surround the tiller for daily bread, that debases 
him. Driven by his occupation to the most loathsome haunts, 
shunned by the compassionate and respectable of all classes, his 
very exisfence and the- necessity of his occupation is also 
attempted to be forgotten by us, for the sake of our present 
comfort* and enjoyments ; after this, bow dare we expect tender- 
ness or mercy at such hands P Let all slaughter-houses be 
placed in the position which their connexion with health and 
morals demands. Let all unnecessary cruelty introduced by the 
vicious of the craft for selfish purposes (for all crafts have their 
tricks) be abolished, and inspectors appointed to enforce rules 
and ascertain that the animals are in a wholesome state for food; 
indeed I see no reason why it should not form a part of the duty 
of magistrates, even the sheriff himself, to visit such establish- 
ments, as conservators of public morals, enforcing some of the 
highest attributes of the Faith they profess to uphold ; it seems 
a better scene of action for them, than superintending a piece 
of human butchery upon the gibbet. Let those who sneer at 
this recollect, that amid the thunders of Sinai, God remembered 
the beasts of the field in his merciful restrictions laid on the 
seventh day ; and if we take the Scriptures as His inspiration in 
the visions he has permitted of His throne, they are not excluded 
from His presence, which we only can hope to approach through 
the channel of mercy in the merits of His Son, the Iamb of the 
great sacrifice, whose blood was shed for the redemption of the 
world. I know that this is all opposed to public opinion at 
present, but I do not despair on that account ; if you, the 
respected editors of Howitte Journal, would place the matter 
before the public in your own language, and with your own 
views, I fee) certain much misery would cease, and much benefit 
and satisfaction arise to the community. Popular opinion U 
perpetually changing, it is well when it does so for the better, as 
in the present dislike of war, and desire of charity and peace ; 

Ibut mercy, truth, and righteousness must unite with peace, to 
produce that state of things which good men desire to see, and 
which God intended for His creation. While cruelty is per* 
mitted to stalk unreproved either through the highways or by- 
ways of the earth, peace societies will have but little effect : the 
current of human progress, like other currents, is often impeded) 
by rubbish. Let all such be removed, and to this end, let our 
amusements stand investigation as well as our shambles, resting 
assured, that all that hardens the heart and deadens the feelings 
is the best preparation for war that the spirit of evil can desire. 
I am, with much respect, 

Tour humble Servant, 
Edinburgh, Feb. 17/4, 1847- Jane B x. 
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Free Church AnH-Slavery Society.— It is with sincere satis- 
ction that we see a party in the Free Church of Scotland 
ling np to vindicate themselves from the compromise with 
wery into which that Church, through the devil's old trap of 
thy lucre, has so scandalously fallen. They have issued an 
tdress to the office-bearers and members of this Church, in 
hich they deal with the question of compromise in a most able 
id uncompromising manner. It cannot be too widely read. 
; says, " A. calm and solemn sense of duty, and no factious 
otives— no restlessness of disposition — no despicable love of 
ngularity— constrains us to adopt the very painful but neces- 
iry step of framing a Society for the express purpose of 
pposing, and endeavouring to procure'tho repeal of, the recent 
jcision of our General Assembly on the subject of Slavery." 

nying this address informs us that this 



A letter accomi 

ociety is organized in Edinburgh, and has branches in Glas 
ow and other parts of the country. It is composed exclusively 
f ministers and members of the Free Church, who hold that 
lavery under all circumstance* is a heinous sin, and that, con- 
squently, it is the duty of every Church calling itself Christian 
o reject fellowship with those churches which allow slave- 
tolders to sit down at their communion tables. The members 
f the Society are making indefatigable exertions for the 
xtension of their principles amongst their brethren of the Free 
Church ; but as they have a vast weight of influence to contend 
igainst, they solicit the aid and support of the public at large. 
Such a cause deserves the warmest support. 

Mutual Emigration Societies.— JNt have received many 
nquiries from people in the country respecting the flaming 
prospectuses of Mutual Emigration Societies, and we have felt 
t our duty to put such persons on their guard against these 
societies. Our own inquiries led to the discovery that the 
parties whose names were attached to these schemes had no 
mercantile status ; and our information regarding the climate 
and condition of Texas added to the conviction that the whole 
scheme was a hoax of the worst description. We see that one 
of these schemes has at length received a due exposure before 
the Lord Mayor ; but others are afloat, and we bid unsuspecting 
individuals who are anxious to emigrate beware. Emigration 
even to the United States requires the utmost caution. For 
those who doubt it, let them read the statement given in the 
Young American of Feb. 6, and quoted into the Northern Star, 
of the condition of emigrants in Kew York. 

Co-operation in Bingley.— Co-operation and general progress 
continue to march on here, but are crippled by the want of a 
good room for all public purposes, as temperance lectures, 
festivals, soirees, etc. The Mechanics' Institute is doing 
immense good, but suffers the same want of a good room. The 
members number upwards of a hundred. They pay threepence 
per week each, and nave a good library, and two school nights 
a week. They have also hired a teacher of phonography. 

The Allotment System has made great progress, and numbers 
of persons have got a quarter of an acre each, and at the proper 
season mav be seen wending their way to their labour, and 
returning loaded like bees, with vegetables of different sorts. 
A few persons, having heard of the Leeds Redemption Society, 
called a meeting of such as were disposed to favour the system 
of co-operation. Seven individuals only attended; but at the 
next meeting this number was doubled ; and now, in less than 
three months, the members amount to upwards of fifty, 
and the Association, a district branch of the Leeds Redemption 
Society, is proceeding prosperously, and with every symptom of 
a continued rapid growth of numbers. The people of feingley 
seem resolved no longer to wait on Government doing something 
for them, bnt to do it themselves. They are clubbing their 
money to open a co-operative provision store, which will in a 
short time commence its business. W. H. 

Travelling on foot on the Continent, — We have often ques- 
tions put to us by letter, which the parties desire us to answer in 
the Record, or on the cover of our monthly parts ; and do not 
by a proper address enable us to answer them by post. Now, 
we wish it to be understood that the pressure of important 
matter from many correspondents, and many parts of the king- 
dom, renders it necessary that we should not devote any of our 
space to answer inquiries which can be better made in private, 
and which concern tne public less than they do individuals. In 
some cases we have sent replies bv post which have been 
returned to us ; we, therefore, particularly request that any 
inquiries on any subject submitted to us may be attended by a 
full address, so that we may reply by post, if necessary. In the 
present case, however, a public answer may be the best, as it 



may induce others to wish for the same mode of improvement 
as our correspondent. His letter is as follows : — 

" Dsae Sib, — Myself with another person or two having a ' 
great desire to see foreign countries, and not possessing the 
means of travelling in the usual way — that is, by posting, hiring 
vehicles, etc.— have resolved to undertake the journey for the 
most part on foot ; I write to ask yon, Sir, if through the 
medium of your excellent Journal you would be kind enough to 
give us your opinion respecting the propriety and safety of 
undertaking a tour through Italy on the same plan; or, in 
other words, would it be prudent for us to walk through Italy, 
one or two of us together P" 

Nothing is more easy, or more practicable, and we mav add, 
more delightful The cheap rate at which economical and 
independent sort of people may travel on the continent, is almost 
incredible. Two or three friends setting out together with their 
knapsacks on their backs, may step on board steamers and into 
railway carriages now almost everywhere, at a very low rate, 
and thus glide over almost all the dreary, uninteresting, and 
monotonous parts of the countries they are in. By this means, 
their time, their money, and their bodies are saved immensely. 
They can thus afford to remain longer in cities worth staying in, 
and to explore more leisurely the most interesting scenes. In 
fact, they can enter more intimately into the knowledge of the 
habits of the people, and every place will be more deeply 
impressed on their minds and memories. So cheaply may 
these tours be made, that we have no doubt mechanics will in 
a while frequently save up a little money in their youth, and 
make them. All artisans on the continent enjoy the advantages 
of travel, as a requirement of their trade guild, and thus work 
their way, like Holthans, the German tailor, often as fiur as 
Constantinople, and farther ; but our English artisans, not being 
members of the continental guilds, could not obtain work, 
bnt must depend entirely on tne funds they took with them. 
How slender nowever these may be, and yet sufficient, mar be 
seen in the interesting volume of J. Bayard Taylor, entitled 
" Viewsa-Foot," lately noticed by us. On his last page he gives 
a summary of his expenses for two years' travel, including his 
voyages, and let it be remembered from America and back again, 
and residing a quarter of a year in Great Britain, which amounts 
only to 500 dollars. These volumes ought to be in every 
mechanic's library in the kingdom. 

Thus, a tour of two years, including ten weeks in the dearest 
country of Europe, may be made for 600 dollars, or about 105/. 
Every one may thence calculate for himself the cost of a ramble 
on the continent of any shorter period. , 

JBUhu Burritfs Visit to Ireland.— We have received this little 
pamphlet, " Three Days at Skibbereen," and recommend every 
one, as a sacred duty, to read it ; and then to ask himself whether 
any man can satisfy his conscience without joining with his 
fellow-citue&s, — with the whole puUic,ti> insist on thorough aud 
efficient measures for the permanent regeneration of the social 
condition of Ireland. 
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MURILLO. 

The engraving which we have the pleasure of pre- 
senting to our readers this week is from one of the 
loveliest of Murillo's pictures, and is in the Dulwich 
Gallery. Murillo is familiar to the English public by 
his life-like pictures of beggar boys ; but these, though 
exquisite in their way, are far inferior to that class of 
pictures which he painted for shrines and altar-pieces, 
and which, for the noble simplicity and truth of their 
character, are hardly inferior to Raphael and Correggio. 
This it Is, in our opinion, which constitutes the great 
charm of Murillo's pictures. 

Murillo was a born painter; while but a boy he 
obtained his living by emblazoning banners and paint- 
ing pictures for the Spanish American colonies. A.t 
sixteen, becoming acquainted with the paintings of 
Moya, who had studied under Vandyke, he resolved 
upon going to Italy to improve his own style. A journey 
to Italy, however, required funds, and these the poor 
painter had not; he therefore bought some canvass, 
cut it into square pieces, prepared it himself, and 
painted a quantity of devotional and flower pieces, which 
he sold for the American colonies ; and with this sum 
set out on his journey. His journey was a secret from 
all, but it ended at Madrid. In this city he met with the 
painter Velasquez, who received him with kindness, and 
dissuading him from going to Rome, obtained for him 
various commissions at the Escurial, and other palaces 
in Madrid. At the age of twenty-seven he returned to 
his native city of Seville, an acknowleged master of his 
art, and worthy to take his place beside either Vandyke 
or Velasques. 

The feme he had acquired, however, did not cause 
him to neglect his studies ; he assumed a greater bold- 
ness of style, without abandoning his delightful colour* 
ing, for Which he had become so admired, and his 
pictures assumed a deeper tone and a greater freedom 
of touch. 

The paintings he had already produced were sufficient 
in themselves to establish the fame of the Spanish school ; 
but In his succeeding works he surpassed even himself. 
The number of excellent pictures he painted alone for 
the churches and convents of Seville seem like the 
labour of a life, and yet they form but a small portion 
of his works. 

While painting his famous picture of St. Catherine 
for the high altar of the Capuchins, in Cadiz, he un- 
fortunately fell from the scaffold, and severely injured 
himself, the effects of which he felt to his death, which 
happened at Seville, on the 3d of April, 1682, at the age 
of sixty-four. In addition to his great merit as an 
historical painter, Murillo equally excelled in the 
painting of flowers and landscape. 

In 1670 his picture of the immaculate Conception 
was carried In procession on the festival of Corpus 
Christi, and excited great admiration. Charles II. 
directed hint to be invited to Madrid, promising to 
make him one of his painters, but he declined the 
honour, preferring the retirement of his native city. 

II i 8 style ma}* be said to hold a middle rank between 
the simple nature of the Flemish, and the graceful and 
refined taste of the Italian masters. 

Murillo never left his native country to study in other 
schools, and to this may be attributed that originality 
of talent which places him in the first rank among the 
painters of various schools. If Murillo is sometimes 
trivial, he is always a faithful imitator of nature ; there 
is always a genuine purity and grace in his conceptions, 
while the dazzling richness, freshness, and harmony of 
his colouriag have given imperishable fascination to his 
works, and made him one of the most noble studies for 
a young painter. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILLIAM B. OABPENTEB, M.D. F.B.S. 

IV.— DxpBHDEirao of Lira oh Hiat. 
(Concluded from p. 161 J 

Ws shall now consider the nature of the internal 
heat-producing apparatus, whose action is so essential 
to the life and health of Man and the higher Animals ; 
and the conditions on which its operation is dependent. 
In order that these may be properly understood, it is 
necessary to preface our description with a brief notice 
of the chemical changes which take place in the fami- 
liar act of Comburtion, as exemplified in the burning of 
Coal, Oil, Candles, or Gas, or any similar substance 
from which we obtain heat and light. 

All our ordinary combustible* are made up of two 
simple substances, or elements : Carbon and Hydrogen. 

We are familiar with Carbon, in a tolerably pure 
state, in ordinary charcoal ; it makes up nearly the 
whole of the coke we obtain from the gas-works; and 
the diamond is entirely composed of the same element 
in a crystalline condition. Now carbon has a very 
strong " affinity" for Oxygen, which is the gas that 
forms about a fifth part (by measure) of the air we 
breathe : in other words, it has a very strong tendency 
to combine with it. But this combination will not 
take place, under ordinary circumstances, without the 
aid of heat ; in other words, in order to make a piece 
of coke or charcoal burn, we must light It. When once 
raised to the required degree of heat, the carbon begins 
to unite with the oxygen of the air, or burns ; and in 
so doing it gives off a large amount of heat. In burning, 
the solid carbon disappears; every particle that unites 
with the oxygen of the air being carried off in the form 
of invisible gas. But the heat which is produced by 
this combustion or burning serves to light other par- 
ticles of the combustible; so that they too, being 
raised to the required degree of heat, begin to unite 
with oxygen, and to give out heat In their turn. In 
this manner the combustion will go on, so long as carbon 
is supplied on the one hand, and oxygen on the other; 
and the consequence of the union of tbeee two elements 
ia, that a large amount of heal la produced, and that a 
new compound is formed, namely, carbonic acid gas, of 
which we shall have much more to say in future papers. 

We are not familiarly acquainted with ffgdroaen in 
a pure or separate state, ft makes up a considerable 
part of our ordinary coal gas ; but a good deal of carbon 
is there combined with it We may obtain it separately, 
or In a state of purity, however, by a simple chemical 
process ; and we can then study Ha properties, which 
are analogous to those of carbon, eo far as regards its 
tendency to combine with oxygen, and to give off heat 
in doing so. If we mix hydrogen and oxygen vases in 
the same vessel, they may be kept together for any 
length of time without combining! but if we apply a 
flame to the mixture, or pass an electric spark through 
it, the gases suddenly combine with a loud explosion, 
and the product is water. Now, Instead of causing a 
large quantify to unite at a time, we may make the 
union take place more gradually ; thus when t email 
ttream of hydrogen 1b sent through a jet Into the air, 
ft meets with oxygen, where it tseuea from the pipe, 
but it does not unite with It until we apply beat, 
so as to lyht it; the gas then burn** or combines 
with oxygen, as fast as it issues from the jet, in 
doing which it gives oft' much heat, and forms water, 
which is carried off in the Btate of vapour. The heat 
produced by the combustion of each particle of gas 
serves, to light the next particle as it issues from the 
jet ; and thus a continued flame is kept up. 

Now it is quite possible to ascertain precisely, how 
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much heat is given off during the combustion of any 
given amount of carbon % or hydrogen ; the amount 
being estimated by the quantity of ice that may be 
melted, or of water which can be raised through a certain 
number of degrees of the thermometer, or which may 
be boiled away into steam. By carefully-conducted 
experiments, made for this purpose, it has been found 
that the combustion of one ounce of carbon gives off 
heat enough to melt 108} ounces of ice, or to raise 85} 
ounces of water from the freezing point to boiling heat, 
or to convert 13 ounces of water into steam. The 
amount of heat produced by the combustion of 
hydrogen is about four times as great. 

Now of all our ordinary fuel, such as coal and wood, the 
principal part is made up of carbon and hydrogen ; and 
these elements unite with the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
in the act of combustion, giving off light and heat, and 
producing carbonic acid and water. If the combustion 
is perfect, there is no visible smoke ; for smoke consists 
of finely-divided particles of carbon, which are not con- 
sumed, but which are carried away by the draught of 
air. A vapour, however, issues from every fire ; and if 
this be collected from the chimney or flue, it is found 
to consist of carbonic acid gas, and of steam. 

In like manner, the oily or fatty substances which we 
use to give us light,— such as tallow, oil, camphine, &«., 
— all consist of carbon and hydrogen in union with each 
other; and these elements, when made to unite with 
the oxygen of the air, by the burning of a lamp or 
candle, give off light and heat in the act of combina- 
tion with oxygen, the results of which are water and 
carbonic acid gas, as in the preceding cases. Here, too, 
the formation of smoke is a mark of the imperfect 
combustion of the carbon. The more carbon is present, 
the more brilliant the light ; the flame of pure hydrogen 
having a very feeble power of illumination, although 
(as already noticed} it has great heating power. There 
is a larger proportion of carbon in camphine, which is 
only a very Dure spirit of turpentine, -than in any of 
the thicker oils ; and a very slight cause is sufficient to 
prevent the perfect combustion of the whole carbon in 
a camphine-lamp, and thus to fiU a room with smoke 
and flakes of soot. The common coal-gas is composed 
of the same elements, combined in the form of air ; 
and the same results ensue, when they are made to 
combine with oxygen. 

But these compounds of hydrogen and carbon may 
unite with oxygen in a more gradual manner, and con- 
sequently with a less rapid and energetic production of 
heat,— light being altogether absent. This happens 
when they are very finely divided, and are exposed to 
the air over a large surface. For example, if wool, 
hair, or cloth, be smeared with oily or fatty matter, and 
the air be allowed to act freely upon it, a large quantity 
of oxygen is drawn from the air and combines with the 
oily matters; and an amount of heat is given off, 
equalling that which would have been produced if the 
same quantity of oxygen had been consumed by the 
burning of these substances in the ordinary way. In 
fact, it has not unfrequently happened, that where 
greasy tow, or cotton, has been made up into a bundle, 
so that the heat is pent up, instead of being dispersed as 
fast as it is produced, the mass has at last become so hot, 
as to burst out into a flame,— the heat having accumu- 
lated to a degree sufficient to excite the more energetic 
union of the elements, or ordinary combustion. The 
burning of a hay-rick that has been insufficiently dried, 
an occurrence not very uncommon, is another illustra- 
tion of the same change. 

Kow the heat-producing apparatus of warm-blooded 
animals acts entirely upon these principles. A large 
quantity of carbon and hydrogen is constantly being 
burned-off wiikin the body, by the action of respiration 
or breathing; these combustible materials being con- 
tained in the blood, and the oxygen being derived from 



the air. At every breath we draw, a certain quantity 
of air rashes down the windpipe, just as the furnace or 
stove draws air through its ash-pit, or the lamp through 
the opening at the bottom of its chimney. In every 
breath we rive out, we discharge a quantity of carbonic 
acid and of watery vapour, which are the products of the 
combustion ; and in carrying off these, the windpipe 
serves as the flue of the stove or furnace, or as the 
upper part of the glass chimney of the lamp. We shall 
hereafter enter into more detail, as to the mode in 
which this process is carried on ; for our present purpose 
it is sufficient to state the fact, that a slow combustion 
of carbon and hydrogen is continually taking place 
within the body of the warm-blooded animal ; and that 
their combination with oxygen, so as to form carbonic 
acid and water, is the chief source of the heat which 
they produce. 

The quantity of carbon which is thus burned-off by 
an animal in any given time, can be exactly determined 
by collecting all the air which has passed through its 
lungs during that period, and by ascertaining how 
much carbonic acid has been formed. But the amount 
of hydrogen consumed cannot be determined in the 
same manner; for some of the water which is given off 
from the lungs 1b undoubtedly set free by the simple 
evaporation of the liquid part of the blood. We can 
only guess at it by determining how much oxygen has 
disappeared from the air, over and above that which 
would suffice to form the carbonic acid ; and as this is 
not above a sixth part of the whole, and as some of it if 
required for other purposes, it is evident that the quan- 
tity of hydrogen consumed must be comparatively 
small, the chief heat being produced by the combustion 
of the carbon. By keeping a small warm-blooded 
animal surrounded by ice, and measuring the quantity 
of this which is melted by the warmth given off from 
its body in a given time, It can be ascertained how 
much heat is developed by the internal heat-producing 
process ; and on comparing this with the quantity that 
should have resulted from the combustion of the quan- 
tities of carbon and hydrogen, whose products appear 
in the breath during the same period, the two amounts 
have been found to agree so closely, as to leave no 
reasonable doubt with regard to the real source of 
Animal Heat. 

It has been already said that the beat-producing 
apparatus has the power of self-adjustment; so that 
more of the combustible material shall be consumed, 
and more heat produced, when the external tempera- 
ture is low— thus compensating for its cooling influence. 
Some recent experiments have shown this in a very 
striking point of view. It has been found that a Turtle- 
dove set free from Its lungs three times as much car- 
bonic acid — in other words, burned-off three times as 
much carbon — when the surrounding air was at the 
freezing-point, as it did when the air was heated to 
between 86 and 1 06 degrees, which was nearly the tem- 
perature of its own body; and a Guinea-pig burned-off 
twice as much in the cold air as in the warm. Experi- 
ments on Man have shown that the same kind of 
adjustment exists in his system. We cannot trace the 
means by which it is effected; it depends upon no 
exertion of his own will, no applieation of his own 
sagacity; and we can at present only admire the 
wisdom of the Creator, who has made such a provision 
for sustaining the warmth which is necessary to the due 
performance of his bodily functions, whether he be in 
the midst of heat or cold — beneath a tropical sun, or 
exposed to the severity of an arctic winter— and this 
without the possibility of being disturbed by his 
caprice, or of being suspended by his neglect. 

But there is a condition absolutely essential to the 
maintenance of Animal Heat, namely, a due supply of 
the combustible material The proper warmth of the 
body can no more be sustained in the absence of this, 



than a lamp can bo made to burn without oil, or a fire 
kept up without fuel. The combustible material must 
ba supplied, directly or indirectly, from the food; and 
the need of it, as will be shown hereafter, is one of the 
chief sources of our continual demand for aliment. 
Certain parts of the food of man are converted into the 
various tissues of which his bodily fabric is composed; 
and it is not until these waste and decay, that a portion 
of their carbon and hydrogen become available as 
materials for the heat-producing process. But there 
are other parts of the food— particularly those of an 
oily, farinaceous (starchy), or saccharine (sugary) cha- 
racter, which are adapted for scarcely any other use, 
than either to be at once burned-off in the interior of 
the body, or else to be stored up in the form of fat, as 
the material for carrying on the process when from any 
cause the more direct supply may be wanting. From 
numerous carefully-conducted experiments it has been 
ascertained, that, on the average of a large number of 
persons, from eight to ten ounces of solid carbon are 
daily set free from the lungs in the form of carbonic 
acid gas ; and this quantity must be supplied by the 
food, or else the body will gradually diminish in weight, 
and will waste away. In very cold climates a much 
larger quantity is doubtless consumed ; and we there 
find that a much larger amount of fatty matter is 
relished as food, than could be habitually taken in by 
the inhabitant of temperate regions; The Esquimaux 
and Greenlander, for instance, devour enormous quan- 
tities of seals' blubber with avidity; and train oil is one 
of the chief articles of subsistence to the Kamtschatkale. 
Even to ourselves, a slice of fat bacon, or a cup of rich 
cocoa, is much more agreeable in winter than in 
summer ; our natural appetite being so adapted to vary 
with the season, as to supply the materials which are 
most needed at each. This point will be more fully 
dwelt on hereafter, when the subject of Food is specially 
considered. 

It is of great importance that the dependence of 
Animal Heat upon a due supply of food should be fully 
understood ; since the method of economizing the latter, 
by due attention to the condition of the former, will 
then become obvious. The more toe can keep in the 
heat of the body by clotfnng, and by external warmth, 
the less food wul be needed. We have seen that even a 
guinea-pig, whose body is covered with a warm fur, 
burns-off more than twice as much carbonic acid at a 
winter temperature as at a high summer heat ; and will 
require, therefore, twice as great a supply of combustible 
matter in its food. Even when well protected with 
clothing, and in the midst of a moderately warm atmo- 
sphere, the average of human beings burn off from eight 
to ten ounces of solid carbon daily, besides an uncertain 

2 uantity of hydrogen; the combustion of the former 
Lone producing heat enough to melt nearly 6S pounds 
of ice, to raise 53J pounds of water from the freezing 
to the boiling point, or to turn into steam 8 pounds of 
water. But u the surrounding cold increase, the 
quantity of heat produced within the body must be 
increased also, or else its proper warmth will fail ; and 
thus a greater demand is created for combustible 
material, which, if not supplied in the food, must be 
obtained from the elements of the body, which will thus 
be caused to waste away. Day by day, more carbon is 
carried off through the lungs than is taken in through 
the stomach ; and day by day, therefore, the weight of 
the solid parts of the body must diminish, until at last 
all the eombustible matter has been burned up. The 
heat-producing apparatus can then no longer act, for 
want of material; the warmth necessary to life cannot 
be kept up ; the temperature of the body falls from hour 
to hour; and at last it is lowered so far that all vital 
action ceases, never again to be renewed. 

That this is the true account of the cause of death by 
starvation, may not merely be inferred from the facte 



already stated, but is capable of direct proof by experi- 
ment. And here we may take occasion to say, in regard 
to physiological experiments upon the lower animals, 
that whilst we deprecate in the strongest manner the 
infliction of animal suffering with the mere view of 
gratifying an idle curiosity, we consider ourselves fully 
justified in putting Nature to the question in this 
manner, by carefully-devised experiments, when there 
seems a fair probability that the results will be of great 
importance in the preservation of human life, or the 
alleviation of disease. The experiment of which we are 
about to speak, was one from which any person of ordi- 
nary humanity would shrink, if he were not impressed 
with a strong conviction of the probable value of it* 
results ; being, in plain terms, the starving a number of 
animals to death, for the sake of carefully watching the 
phenomena which they presented from time to time. 
Yet we think it will presently appear that its results 
were so important as fully to justify its performance ; 
both by demonstrating, in a way which could not be 
otherwise brought about, the direct and constant de- 
pendence of the Life of the warm-blooded animal on Heat ; 
and by giving a most satisfactory confirmation to our 
previous viewB regarding the dependence of the heat- 
producing power on the supply of combustible material 
afforded by the food, or, failing that, by the body itself. 

It was found by M. Chossat, that, when Pigeons were 
entirely deprived of food and water, the duration of 
their lives depended upon the amount of fat which their 
bodies contained, and upon the warmth of the atmo- 
sphere in which they were kept; — those living the 
longest which had the most fiat, and which were kept in 
the warmest air. The temperature of their bodies 
underwent regular but inconsiderable diminution from 
day to day ; being kept up nearly to its proper standard 
so long as any fat remained. But as soon as this was 
all consumed, they began to cool rapidly, the tem- 
perature of their bodies falling from hour to hour, 
until it was about thirty degrees lower than the proper 
standard; when a state of insensibility and complete 
loss of power of movement came on, which was speedily 
followed by the entire cessation of the circulation, or 
death. Here, then, we Bee that Death by Starvation is 
in reality, Death from Cold; the immediate cause of 
the stoppage of the heart's action, and of all the actions 
of life, being the loss of bodily heat, consequent upon 
the failure of the supply of combustible material. 

If this be the true account of it, it is obvious that a 
proper supply of external heat may make up for a de- 
ficiency in the internal source of it ; and the correctness 
of this view is borne out by the following most remark- 
able facte. It was found by M. Chossat, that when 
animals thus reduced by starvation, whose death might 
be expected to occur very speedily — many of them 
actually^ dying whilst they were being weighed and 
the temperature of their bodies was being taken by the 
thermometer,— were brought under the influence of 
artificial heat by being placed near a stove, so that the 
temperature of their bodies was raised from without, 
they were almost uniformly restored, from the state of 
insensibility and loss of power of motion, to a condition 
of comparative activity. They raised themselves upon 
their legs, opened their eyes, took notice of surrounding 
objects, began to walk, and presently to fly, took food 
if it was offered them, and became more vigorous as the 
heat of their bodies rose. But if they removed them- 
selves far from the stove, before they had become in- 
dependent of its assistance, their temperature fell, and 
they became insensible as before. 

We see from these experiments the principal use of 
the store of Fat, which the body always contains — even in 
individuals who are naturally thin — unless it has been 
reduced by want of food. If it were not for this supply 
of combustible material, which can be drawn upon just 
when it is needed, our heat-producing power would bo 
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so directly dependent on our food, that we should be in 
danger of perishing from cold if we were deprived of a 
single meal. Now this was just the condition of M. 
Chossat's pigeons* when they had burned-off all their fat, 
and were only kept alive by artificial heat. For some 
time after their revival, their digestive powers were not 
strong enough to enable them to take in the amount of 
food which was necessary to keep up their heat, inde- 
pendently of the assistance of the stove; and they were 
consequently cooled down, if they removed themselves 
too far from it to receive its warmth. Even after they 
could digest a sufficient amount of food to sustain their 
proper heat without the stove, they could only keep up 
their warmth when constantly supplied with food; 
because, all their store of fat having been previously 
exhausted, they had none to draw upon when food was 
withheld even for a few hours. And it was only when 
more food was digested than was required for the supply 
of the bodily wants, and when there was some to spare 
to be laid up as fat, that they could sustain the want of 
food, even for a short time, without artificial heat. 
When there is a large supply, however, within the 
body, life may be prolonged for a considerable time at 
the expense of it. Thus there is a case on record, in 
which a fat pig, overwhelmed by a fall of earth which 
did not completely exclude the air, lived 160 days 
without food; being found alive at the end of that 
time, diminished in weight 100 pounds. Now, in this 
case the heat of the body would be kept in by the earth 
around, as by a thick clothing, and much loss than usual 
would be lost; yet we see that 10-1 6th 9 of a pound, or 
just ten ounces, must have been daily given off in the 
breath. 

It was further ascertained by Ghossat, that when 
animals were insufficiently supplied with food, instead 
of being totally deprived of it, the very same changes 
occurred, but they took place more slowly. The body 
wasted more gradually, and its temperature did not 
become materially lower from day to day so long as the 
fat lasted ; but as soon as ever it was all consumed, the 
warmth of the body diminished from hour to hour, just 
as if no food at all had been taken in, though somewhat 
more slowly ; and at last death took place from cold, 
just as in complete starvation. 

The practical applications of these principles to the 
welfare of Man, especially in times like the present, 
are very numerous and important. The following are 
among the chief. 

1. When food is deficient, its place may be in part 
supplied by warmth ; and this in two ways. The heat 
produced within the body may be economized, by 
covering the person with an amount of clothing that 
shall prevent its warmth from being dissipated. And 
artificial heat may be supplied from without, by warming 
the surrounding air with ordinary fuel ; by which means 
the demand for internal combustion will be much 
lessened. 

2. When the body is exposed to cold, its influence 
can only be resisted by an ample supply of food ; the 
starving man perishes at a temperature which the well- 
fed have no difficulty in sustaining. As death from 
Starvation is really death by Cold, so death by Cold 
(except when the intensity of the cold is most unusual) 

, is generally death by Starvation. 

3. When, by cold and want of food, the body has 
become chilled, and insensibility has come on, the first 

, thing to be done is to restore its heat; and this may 

I be most effectually accomplished by the hot-air bath. 

I Experience has shown that this treatment is not less 

' efficacious in the restoration of the Human being to 

consciousness and power of motion, when these have 

been suspended by the cooling of the body, than it has 

, been proved to be in Birds by the experiments of 

I M. Chossat. In every attempt at restoration after 

drowning, the renewal of the warmth of the body is 



one of the most important points ; and this is of the 
more consequence, in proportion to the coldness of the 
water in which the body has been immersed. 

4. In many exhausting Diseases, the cooling of the 
body seems to be the immediate cause of death; for 
when the whole store of fat has been consumed, and 
food cannot be digested, the heat can no longer be sus- 
tained, and the temperature falls from hour to hour 
until death takes place. It is probable that here, too, 
the application of artificial heat to the whole body by 
the hot-air bath might often prolong life until the 
diseased condition should have passed away, so that 
complete recovery might ultimately take place. 



NATIONAL EDUCATION AND GOVEBNMENT 
EDUCATION. 

BT WILLIAM HOWITT. 

The spirited and general resistance on the part of 
the people and the Dissenters to the Government 
scheme of education, modified as it now is, shows 
plainly that the ministers have yet further to go in the 
work of remodelling. It is one of the most singular 
aspects of governments that they are always the last, 
instead of the firet, to learn the real wishes of the 
people they govern. But the English people will take 
care to teach their Government, however slow or 
reluctant it may be to learn, what is their real mind 
and determination. The people of England, then, are 
as resolutely bent as ever to have a national, and not 
a Government education. There is a wide and irre- 
concilable difference. A Government education is an 
education that shall mould the people to a patient 
acquiescence with Government views — which shall bend 
the twig so that the tree may lean just the way that 
suits Government—that shall make a quiet, easy, soul- 
less, and good-for-nothing nation, converting men into 
only so many grazing flocks and stupid human herds— 
which shall create and perpetuate Government patron- 
age and influence, and, beginning with the pedagogue, 
shall from his hands turn us over, good pliable animals, 
into the hands of the priest and the policeman. It is a 
plan to save governments trouble, by taking the stiffen- 
ing out of the human mind at the outset, and rearing 
up fatted calves of the state that shall never be worthy of 
calling John Bull their father. It is a brickmaker's 
scheme of casting all the human clay in one mould, and 
baking it in one kiln, to build up a national temple to 
despotism and creeping servility, in which Government 
shall sit and— sleep. But of such stuff Englishmen are 
not made. They are none of your political brickmaker's 
clay, nor your potter's clay to be made into Govern- 
ment dinner-services : they are the clay that men are 
made of; they are strong, tenacious, and resisting stuff. 
Depend upon it, they will run out of the mould, they will 
fly in the fire ; they will come out of their education, men 
or nothing. Therefore, no Government education will 
go down with them— they must and will have a national 
education. And what is a national education 1 It is 
an education which, paid for with the people's money, 
takes that money as » right, and not as a favour— which 
says, We are. the landlords ; you, ministers, are but the 
stewards; our money shall be laid out to educate our 
children, and it shall be laid out as we please. It is an 
education which teaches men that they are men ; that 
for them the world and all that is therein was made ; 
that they must learn the nature of that world, and of 
these their rights ; and, to do that, they must also 
learn to be honest, upright, noble, and true ; that they 
must acquaint themselves with the laws by which the 
good things in this great storehouse of God— the world 
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to be properly and equally distributed ; and by 
what means they can best love, thank, and worship 
Him who is the Creator and Direr of life, and all that 
sustains and adorns it 

To effect all this safely, there must be perfect free- 
dom, and no Government bias. It does not, therefore, 
satisfy the people, and it ought not to satisfy them, that 
the Government says— " Well, you objected to our 
requiring creeds and catechisms to be taught; — we 
abandon that." The people answer, "Yes; but you 
must also abandon your training of our children's 
teachers. Tou must abandon your normal schools for 
teachers; or at least your right, or any right, to impose 
them on any of our schools. While you do that, you 
retain all the power of creeds and catechisms, and send 
into every school of the kingdom a regular creed and 
catechetical incarnation in the shape of the school- 
master." 

For this reason, it is quite right that the people 
resist, and continue to resist. It is quite right that the 
people should all be educated, and that the people's 
money should educate them ; but it is equally so that 
the people shall use its money for the education of their 
children as they please, and not as Government pleases. 
There is a great fallacy abroad, as if it were the Govern- 
ment money, and that the Government is doing a 
favour in offering it. It is not Government money, 
and its use is no favour. Some say that it is right to 
hare no Government dictation in the matter— and they 
say true; others— as Mr. Raines, of Leeds— it b better 
to have no aid from Government at all ; but we say it is 
still better to have all .that is necessary to educate the 
people from the state/ and to have it freed from all 
Government dictation or patronage. We know that a 
great scheme of a board, and commissioners, and 
normal schools, and Government appointment of school- 
masters, implies the erection of an awful power of 
patronage. We know that the present Government is 
composed of the very party, and: in a great measure of 
the very men, who introduced the New Poor Law, and 
stood fast by its moat cruel and obnoxious clauses as if 
they were the mercy of the Gospel We know, too, that 
a Tory Government may some day again return to 
power. Imagine, then, a Tory Government, with a host 
of commissioners, inspectors, and schoolmasters, added 
to the army, the clergy, and police, to aid it in con- 
trolling public opinion, and in shaping the public mind 
to the dogmas of Church and State 1 

There is but one way to avoid all this, and to place 
a national education on a safe and effective footing. It 
is this : — Let a calculation be made of the sum that will 
be required to educate the whole of the labouring popu- 
lation, and let that sum be annually voted by Parlia- 
ment Let every school— be it Church or Dissenting, 
be it conducted by a sect, a company, or a parish — be 
entitled to so much per head for each child therein 
educated. Let the Government inspector be empowered 
no farther than to ascertain that such schools do bond 
fide educate so many children. Let them have no 
power to dictate any formula of education, but only to 
report what is there really taught, and whether well or 
ill, and leave the rest to public opinion. Let Govern- 
ment, if it will, organize a plan of general education; 
let it establish normal schools, and educate mastera; 
but let it have no power to appoint any master to any 
school. Let all such schools as please apply for masters, 
and elect them ; but let that be the entire right of the 
particular school association. On such a plan the 
Government furnishes all the material; the people 
selects and applies it. The patronage rests then not 
with the Government, but with the people; and all 
danger of obnoxious creeds, or obnoxious influence, is 
done away with. 

It will be said then, many schools on this plan will have 
ill-qualified masters, a defective scheme, and a lax disci- 



pline.— All that maybe safely left to the public. Leave 
it all, as you may safely, to the principle of emulation, 
and, depend upon it, no sect, or party, or parish, will 
choose to be left behind. If there be a good scheme, 
or good teachers, in the market, all will be anxious to 
avail themselves of them. The same principle which 
has hitherto propelled popular education in a great 
measure — that of rivalry between Church and Dis- 
senters, Conservative and Liberal, between one sect and 
another— will still operate, nay, even more effectively. 
None will like to be last in the race, while the fullest 
liberty will be preserved to alL An immen se amount 
of education has already been effected by voluntary 
effort, and all that effort will still be left in play, 
without the deadening influence of a Government stereo- 
type. This is what we must come to; let us think 
seriously and promptly of it. 

But besides this, and before this can be done, the 
hours of labour must be shortened, and the necessity of 
Sunday-schools suspended by the ability to Attend day- 
schools; so that on Sundays and holidays the children 
of the mill, and workshop, and dense town, may be able 
to go forth into the green field and the breeze, and 
worship God in that gladness of heart which springs 
up under the asure roof of the universal temple, and 
mingles with the blood in the mountain air. It is not 
the least part of education, and of a religions education, 
for which we English so strenuously and so justly con- 
tend, to allow childhood its natural liberty : its natural 
aliment of fresh air; and its natural habitude of looking 
up from this beautiful abode— the earth — into the 
crystal vault of heaven, where dwells the Great Father 
of all knowledge and of all men. 



STEAM IN THE DESERT. 

bt iBimn axuovf • 

" God made all nations of one blood," 
And bade the nation-wedding flood 

Bear good for good to men : 
Lo, interchange is happiness (~ 
The mindless are the riverless ! 

The shipless have no pen ! 

What deed sublime by them is wrought! 
What type have they of speech or thought f 

What soul-ennobled page 1 
No record tells their tale of pain t 
Th' unwritten History of Cain 

Is theirs from age to age I 

Steam ! — if the nations grow not old 
That see broad ocean's " back of gold,** 

Or hear him in the wind- 
Why dost not thou thy banner shake 
O'er sealess, streamlesa lands, and make 

One nation of mankind ? 

If rivers are but seeking rest, 

E'en when they climb from ocean's breast 

To plant on earth the rose — 
If good for good is doubly blest — 
Oh, bid the severed east and west 

In action find repose t 

Yes, let the wilderness rejoice, 

The voiceless campaign hear the voice 

Of millions long estranged : 
That waste, and want, and war may cease ! 
And all men know that Love and Peace 

Are— good for good exchanged ! 
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HAVE PATIENCE. 

BT MRS. HODGSON. 

If im Saturday evening, about eight o'clock. Mary 
Gray had finished mangling, and had sent home the 
laat basket of clothes. She had swept up her little room, 
stirred the fire, and placed upon it a saucepan of water. 
She had brought out the bag of oatmeal, a basin, and a 
spoon, and laid them upon the round deal table. The 
place, though very scantily furnished, looked, altogether, 
neat and comfortable. Mary now sat idle by the fire. 
She was not often idle. She was a pale, delicate looking 
woman, of about five and thirty. She looked like one 
who had worked beyond her strength, and her thin lace 
had a very anxions,careworn expression. Her dress showed 
signs of poverty, but it was scrupulously clean and neat. 
As it grew later, she seemed to be listening attentively for 
the approach of some one ; she was ready to start up 
every time a step came near her door. At length a 
light step approached, and did not go by ; it stopped, 
and there was a gentle tap at the door. Mary's pallid 
face brightened, and in a moment she had let in a fine, 
intelligent looking lad, about thirteen years of age, 
whom she welcomed with evident delight. 

" Yon are later than usual to-night, Stephen," she said. 

Stephen did not reply ; but he threw off his cap, and 
placed himself in the seat Mary had quitted. 

" Tou do not look well to-night, dear," said Mary, 
anxiously ; " is anything the matter 1 M 

" I am quite well, mother," replied the boy. " Let 
me have my supper. I am quite ready for it" 

As he spoke, he turned away his eyes from Mary's 
inquiring look. Mary, without another word, set herself 
about preparing the supper of oatmeal porridge. She 
saw that something was wrong with Stephen, and that 
he did not wish to be questioned, so she remained silent. 
In the meantime Stephen had placed his feet on the 
fender, rested his elbows on his knees, and his head on 
his hands. His hands covered his face ; and, bye and 
bye, a few large tears began to trickle down his fingers. 
Then suddenly dashing off his tears, as though he were 
ashamed of them, he shewed his pale, agitated face, and 
said, in a tone of indignation and resolve, 

" Mother, I am determined I will bear it no longer." 

Mary was not surprised. She finished pouring out 
the porridge ; then, taking a stool, she seated herself 
beside him. 

" Why, Stephen," she said, trying to speak cheerfully, 
" how many hundred times before have you made that 
resolution! But what's the matter now 1 Have you any 
new trouble to tell me off" 

. Stephen answered by silently removing with his hand 
some of his thick curly hair, and shewing beneath it an 
ear bearing the too evident marks of cruel usage. 

" My poor boy ! " exclaimed Mary, her tears starting 
forth. "Could he be so cruel 1" 

" It is nothing, mother," replied the boy, sorry to 
have called forth his mother's tears. " I don't care for 
it It was done in a passion, and he was sorry for it 
after." 

" But what could you have done, Stephen, to make 
him so angry with your 

"I was selling half a quire of writing paper to a 
lady : he counted the sheets after me and found thirteen 
instead of only twelve— they had stuck together so, that I 
took two for one. I tried to explain, but he was in a 
passion, and gave me a blow. The lady said something 
to him about his improper conduct, and he said that I 
was such a careless little rascal, that he lost all patience 
with me. That hurt me a great deal more than the 
blow. It was a falsehood, and he knew it— but he 
wanted to excuse himself. I felt that I was going into 
a passion too, but I thought of what you are always 
telling me about patience and forbearance, and I kept 



down my passion— I know he was sorry for it after, from 
the way he spoke to me, though he didn't say so." 

"I have no doubt he suffered more than you, 
Stephen," said Mary ; "he would be vexed that he bad 
shown his temper before the lady, vexed that he had 
told a lie, and vexed that he had hurt you when you 
bore it so patiently.'' 

" Yes, mother, but that doesn't make it easier for me 
to bear his ill temper; I 've borne it now for more than 
a year for your sake, and I can bear it no longer. — 
Surely 1 can get something to do— I'm sturdy and 
healthy, and willing to do any kind of work." 

Mary shook her head, and remained for a long time 
silent and thoughtful. At length she said, with a solemn 
earnestness of manner that almost made poor Stephen 
cry,— 

" You say that, for my sake, you have borne your 
master's unkind treatment for more than a year ; for 
my sake bear it longer, Stephen. Your patience must 
and will be rewarded in the end. You know how I 
have worked, day and night, ever since your poor 
father died, when you were only a little infant in the 
cradle, to feed and clothe you, and to pay for your 
schooling, for I was determined that you should have 
schooling ; you know how I have been cheered in all my 
toil by the hope of seeing you, one day, getting on in 
the world. — And I know, Stephen, that you will get on. 
You are a good, honest lad, and kind to your poor 
mother, and God will reward you. But not if you are 
hasty — not if you are impatient ; you know how hard 
it was for me to get you this situation — you might not 
get another— you must not leave— you must not break 
your indentures — you must be patient and industrious 
still— you have a hard master, and, God knows, it costs 
me many a heartache to think of what you have to 
suffer : but bear with him, Stephen, bear with him, for 
my sake, a few years longer." 

Stephen was now fairly crying, and his mother kissed 
off his tears, while her own flowed freely. Her appeal 
to his affection was not in vain. He soon smiled through 
his tears, as he said. " Well, mother, you always know 
how to talk me over. When I came in to-night, 
I did think that I would never go to the shop again. 
But I will promise you to be patient and industrious 
still. Considering all that you have done for me, this 
is little enough for me to do for you. Some time, mother, 
1 may be able to do more for you. When I have a shop 
of my own, you shall live like a lady. I'll trust to your 
word that I shall be sure to get on, if L am patient and 
industrious, though I don't see how it's to be. It's not 
so very bad to bear after all ; and, bad as my master is, 
there's one comfort, he lets me have my Saturday 
nights and blessed Sundays with you. Well, I feel 
happier now, and I think I can eat my supper. We 
forgot that my porridge was getting cold all this time." 
Stephen kept his word — day after day, and month after 
month, his patience and industry never flagged. And 
plenty of trials, poor fellow, he had for his fortitude. 
His master, a small stationer in a small country town, 
to whom Stephen was bound apprentice for tyt years, 
with a salary barely sufficient to keep him in clothes, 
was a little, spare, sharp-faced man, who seemed to have 
worn himself away with continual fretfulness and 
vexation. He was perpetually fretting, perpetually 
finding fault with something or other, perpetually 
thinking that everything was going wrong. Though he 
did cease to go into a passion with, and to strike Stephen, 
the poor lad was an object always at hand, on which to 
vent his HI humour. Many, many times was Stephen 
On the point of losing heart and temper ; but he was 
always able to control himself by thinking of his 
mother. And, as he said, there was always comfort in 
those Saturday nights and blessed Sundays. A long 
walk in the country on those blessed Sundays, and the 
Testament readings to his mother, would always 



strengthen his often wavering faith in her prophecies of 
good in the end, would cheer his spirits, and nerve him 
with fresh resolution for the coming week. And what 
was it that the widow hoped would result from this 
painful bondage 1 She did not know — she only had 
faith in her doctrine — that patience and industry would 
sometime be rewarded. How the reward was to come 
in her son's case, she could not see. It seemed likely 
indeed, from all appearances, that the doctrine in this 
ease would prove raise. But still she had faith. 

It was now nearly four years since the conversation 
between mother and son before detailed. They 
were together again on the Saturday evening. Stephen 
had grown into a tall, manly youth, with a gentle, kind, 
and thoughtful expression of countenance. Mary 
looked much older, thinner, paler, and more anxious. 
Both were at this moment looking very downcast 

" I do not see that anything can be hoped from him/' 
said Stephen, with a sigh. " I have now served him 
faithfully for five years— I have borne patiently all his 
ill-humour, I have never been absent a moment from 
my post, and during all that time, notwithstanding 
all this, he has never thanked me, he has never so much 
as given me a single kind word, nor even a kind look. 
He must know that my apprenticeship will be out on 
Tuesday, yet he never says a word to me about it, and 
I suppose I must just go without a word." 

" You must speak to him," said Mary, " you cannot 
leave without saying something — and tell him exactly 
how you are situated ; he cannot refuse to do something 
to help you." 

" It is easy to talk of speaking to him, mother, but 
not so easy to do it. I have often before thought of 
speaking to him, — of telling him how very, very poor 
we are, and begging a little more salary. But I never 
could do it when I came before him. I seemed to feel 
that he would refuse me, and I felt somehow too proud 
to ask a favour that would most likely be refused. But 
it shall be done, now, mother ; I will not be a burthen 
upon you, if I can help it. I'd sooner do anything than 
that. He aught to do something for me, and there's 
no one else that I know of that can. I will speak to 
him on Monday." 

Monday evening was come— all day Stephen had been 
screwing up his courage for the task he had to do ; of 
course it could not be done when his master and he 
were in the shop together, for there they were liable at 
any moment to be interrupted. At dinner time they 
separated ; for they took the meal alternately, that the 
post in the shop might never be deserted. But now the 
day's work was over : every thing was put away, and 
master and apprentice had retired into the little back 
parlour to take their tea. As usual they were alone, 
for the stationer was a single man, (which might account 
for the sourness of his temper,) and the meal was usually 
taken in silence, and soon after it was over they would 
both retire to* bed, still in silence. Stephen's master 
had poured out for him his first cup of tea, handed it to 
him without looking at him, and began to swallow his 
own potion. Stephen allowed his cup to remain before 
him untouched ; he glanced timidly towards his master, 
drew a deep breath, coloured slightly, and then began. 

"If you please, sir, I wish to speak to you." 

His master looked up with a sudden jerk of the head, 
and fixed his keen grey eyes on poor Stephen's face. — 
He did not seem at all surprised, but said sharply, (and 
he had a very sharp voice,) " Well, sir, speak on." 

Stephen was determined not to be discouraged, so he 
began to tell his little tale. His voice faltered at first, 
but as he went on he became quite eloquent. He spoke 
with a boldness which astonished himself. He forgot 
his master, and thought only of his mother. He told 
all about her poverty, and struggles to get a living. 
Ho dwelt strongly but modestly on his own conduct 
during his apprenticeship, and finished by entreating 



his master now to help him to do something, for he had 
nothing in the world to turn to, no friends, no money, 
no influence. 

His master heard him to an end. He had soon with- 
drawn his eyes from Stephen b agitated face, then 
partially averted his own face, then left his seat, and ad- 
vanced to a side table, where he began to rummage 
among some papers, with his back to Stephen. 

Stephen had ceased speaking some time, before he 
made any reply. > Then, still without turning round, he 
spoke, beginning with a sort of grunting ejaculation — 
" Humph 1 so your mother gets her living by mangling, 
does she t and she thought that if she got yon some 
schooling, and taught you to behave yourself, your 
fortune would be made. Well, you will be free to- 
morrow ; you may go to her and tell her she is a fool 
for her pains. Here are your indentures, and here's 
the salary that's due to you. Now you may go to bed." 

As he spoke the last words, he had taken the in- 
dentures from a desk, and the money from his purse. 
Stephen felt a choking sensation in his throat as he^ook 
from his hands the paper and the money ; he would 
even have uttered the indignation he felt, but, before 
he could speak, his master had left the room. Dis- 
appointed and heart-sick, and feeling humiliated that 
he should have asked a favour of such a man, the poor 
lad retired to his garret, and it was almost time to 
get up in the morning before he could fall asleep. On 
the Tuesday, when the day's work was over, Stephen 
packed up his bundle of clothes , — should he say good 
bye to his master ? Yes ; he would not be ungracious 
at the last. He opened the door of the back parlour, 
and stood just within the doorway, his bundle in his 
hand. His master was sitting, solitary, at the tea-table. 

"I am going, sir, good bye," said Stephen. 

" Good bye, sir," returned his master, without looking 
at him. And so they parted. 

The result of the application told, the mother and 
son sat together that night in silence ; their hearts were 
too full for words. Mary sorrowed most, because she 
had hoped most. Bitter tears rolled down her cheeks, 
as she sat brooding over her disappointment. Stephen 
looked more cheerful, for his mind was busy trying to 
form plans for the future — how he should go about to 
seek for another situation, etc. Bed-time came ; both 
rose to retire to rest Stephen had pressed his mother's 
hand, and was retiring, saying as he went, " Never 
mind, mother, it'll all be right yet," when they were 
startled by a loud rap at the door. 

" Who's there r shouted Stephen. 

" A letter for you," was the reply. 

Stephen thought there was some mistake, but he 
opened the door. A letter was put into his hand, and 
the bearer disappeared. Surprised, Stephen held the 
letter close to the rush-light Mary was carrying. He 
became still more surprised; it was addressed to 
Mrs. Gray, that was his mother, and he thought he knew 
the handwriting ; it was very like his master's. Mary's 
look of wonder became suddenly brightened by a flash 
of hope; she could not read writing— Stephen must 
read it for her. He opened the letter, something like 
a bank note was the first thing he saw — he examined 
it— it was actually a ten pound bank of England note; 
his heart beat rapidly, and so did his mother's ; what 
could this mean? But there was a little note which 
would perhaps explain. Stephen's fingers trembled 
sadly as he opened it.* There were not many words, 
but they were to the purpose. Stephen read them to 
himself before he read them aloud. And as he was 
reading, his face turned very red, and how it did burn 1 
But what was the meaning of tears, and he looking so 
pleased 1 Mary could not understand it. 

" Do read up, Stephen," she exclaimed. 

With a voice broken by the effort he had to make all 
the time to keep from crying, Stephen read, 
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" Madam, 

" Pat away your mangle— that son of yours is 
worth mangling for; but it is time to rest now. The 
note is for your present wants ; in future your son may 
supply you. I let him go to-night ; but I did not mean 
him to stay away, if he chooses to come back. I don't 
see that I can do well without him. But I don't want 
him back, if he would rather go anywhere else, I know 
plenty that would be glad to have him. He has been 
seen in the shop, and noticed, and such lads are not 
always to be got. If he chooses to come back to me, 
he won't repent. I've no sons of my own, thank God. 
He knowB what I am ; I am better than I was, and I 
may be better stilL I've a queer way of doing things, 
but it is my way, and can't be helped. Tell him 
I'll be glad to have him back to-morrow if he like?. 

« Yours, 

" J. W." 

"I knew it!" exclaimed Mary, triumphantly; "I 
always said so ! I knew you would get on ! " 

Stephen did go back to his eccentric master, and he 
never had any reason to repent. He gat on even beyond 
his mother's most soaring hopes. The shop eventually 
became his own, and he lived a flourishing and respected 
tradesman. We need scarcely add that his mother had 
no further nse for her mangle, and that she was a very 
proud, and a very happy woman. 



THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 

BT WILLIAM HIWCKfl, F. L.8. 

No. III.— The Pbimrosh. 

In selecting a few familiar and favourite flowers as 
the subjects of illustration, which we hope may serve 
at once to extend a knowledge of the true principles of 
botanical science, and to cultivate a taste for the 
rational study of the beautiful objects which surround 
us on all sides, we cannot think of passing by the prim- 
rose, a flower of the present season, one which is within 
almost everybody's reach ; since, whilst the hand of 
Nature plentifully scatters it over the banks and 
through the thickets, there are few gardens which do 
not contain it in its natural state, or in some of its 
varieties; often mingled, too, with kindred forms, 
which may be profitably compared with it ; and even 
in the heart of crowded cities, the demand for this 
much-loved flower awakens the industry of some rustic 
morchant adventurer, who brings round his well-stocked 
basket of blooming roots, from which the .flower-pots 
and window-boxes of the poor artisan, as well as the 
borders of the little suburban garden, are cheaply 
supplied. 

It is, perhaps, an additional recommendation to our 
notice on the present occasion, that the primrose 
differs widely in structure from the plants which we 
have previously examined, and thus gives opportunity 
for explaining the application of the principles wc have 
laid down to forms apparently the most opposed and 
inconsistent, which will be made to manifest their 
common relationships, and mutually to throw light on 
each other. 

After the fundamental differences which divide all 
flowering plants into exogenous and endogenous, the 
most obvious distinction consists in the circles of which 
the flower is composed being single of each kind, or 
one or more kinds either omitted or multiplied; in 
these circles being separate, or adhering one upon 
another ; in the several pieces of each circle remaining 
separate, or cohering by their edges, so as to seem to 
form but one; and in the organs of the several circles 
being equally or unequally developed. 

The winter aconite belongs to an order characterised 



by the separation of all its parts, and is likewise regular. 
The violet has its interior circle — that of the carpels, 
united by coherence into a compound seed-vessel, 
though the pressure is not very close. lb also exhibits 
irregularity in its petals and stamens. The primrose is 
perfectly regular, but all the circles have their parts 
coherent, and there is a remarkable adherence of the 
petals and stamens, including between them an abortive 
outer circle of stamens, of which in general slight 
traces remain, but attention to which is nevertheless 
important for giving a true idea of the flower. The 
inner or carpellary circle also claims very particular 
attention. 

The primrose has an almost fleshy foot, with long 
fibres, numerous leaves springing from the stem imme- 
diately above the ground, of an obovate-oblong figure 
(that is, somewhat egg-shaped, with the larger end 
outwards, but disproportionately lengthened below), 
irregularly toothed, soft, downy, and wrinkled, tapering 
gradually into broad leaf-stalks, with the margin folded 
back in the younger ones. These leaves decay without 
dropping off, and the lower portions of the leafstalk, 
remaining attached to the stem, swell into reservoirs of 
nourishment, converting the fleshy stem into what has 
been called a notched or jointed root, the stem sinking 
into the ground, and sending forth fresh fibres from 
above each remnant of a leaf. The flowers proceed, a 
number of them together, from one common rudiment 
of a stalk, which is sometimes elevated (especially in 
gardens) so as to have the appearance of the oxlip or 
polyanthus. Each flower is large, of the pleasing, pale 
sulphur colour which takes the name of primrose, with 
a darker radiating spot in the middle, and sweet- 
scented. 

The calyx, or outer circle, has its five sepals cohering 
for about two-thirds of their length into a tubular, five- 
angled cup. The corolla is salver-shaped, with the five 
petals conering into a tube, separating only in the 
border. The five stamens adhere with the corolla, so 
as to appear to spring from its tube, their insertion 
being sometimes very low, so that they are concealed 
from view; sometimes so high as to fill the mouth of 
the tube, which makes the florist's distinction of pin- 
eyed and thumb-eyed, but always opposite to the petals. 
This is a characteristic peculiarity of the tribe ; and as 
the general law is for the parts of the circles to alter- 
nate with one another, we are naturally led to seek for 
some explanation. On examination, we perceive that 
the throat of the corolla, above the insertion of the 
stamens, has a little border of five rounded parts placed 
alternately between the petals and stamens, and unques- 
tionably representing an intermediate circle of abortive 
stamens, which by pressure is amalgamated with the 
corolla. In the poorest primroses the stamens are 
lowest in the tube, and the border of the eye is least 
developed: hence the enlarged full throat and the 
thumtheyo are approved by florists in all the primrose 
tribe, in the auricula and polyanthus as well as the 
primrose itself, 

As we have here proposed a theory to explain the 
peculiar position of the stamens in the primrose tribe, 
we will mention in justification of it, that in some 
species of Lysimachia, the Loose-strife, which belongs to 
the same tribe, the five additional organs are seen as a 
set of pointed filaments more or less approaching the 
aspect of stamens, inserted between the petals, and in 
another genus, Samolus, they evidently resemble barren 
or imperfect stamens in the same position. The five 
carpels cohere so completely to their very points, as to 
form an ovate seed-vessel with a pin-shaped pistil, ap- 
pearing like a single organ. The coherence being by 
the edges of the carpellary leaves, the capsule is one- 
celled, but, what is very remarkable, the seeds, instead 
of appearing along the line of junction of the pieces as 
in the violet, are on the surface of a central receptacle 
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farming a sort of knob. The usual explanation of this 
structure is, that only the lower part of the carpellary 
leaf is allowed to perfect its germs, and that these lower 
seed-bearing portions unite into the central receptacle, 
while the remaining portion of the leaves forms the 
seed-vessel. 

This explanation is far from being satisfactory, and 
we are tempted to suppose that the receptacle is a pro- 
longation of the axis of the flowers, that the outer 
circle of carpellary leaves produces no germs, but 
merely forms the envelop, whilst each leaf on the pro- 
duced axis, instead of becoming a carpel, becomes a 
germ. In fact; if we properly seize and follow ont 
analogies, the rudiment within the seed is a sort of bad, 
and the seed-case a transformation of its accompanying 
leaf. Some eminent botanists maintain that in all cases 
the seed really proceeds from the axis, not from the 
border of the leaf. But there are sufficient instances 
in nature of actual buds being produced on leaves, and 
in a large class of seed-vessels we take the explanation 
of the seeds being borne on the margin of the carpels 
to be indisputable; we must, however, acknowledge that 
there is no reason why they should not be also produced, 
like the majority of common buds, upon the axis, and 
we therefore make it our inquiry which view can be best 
supported in each particular case. Now there are mon- 
strosities of the primrose tribe, in which the seeds are 
actually transformed into small leaves, and from these 
we are disposed to conclude that in this tiibe the circle 
of carpels only protects a terminal portion of the axis 
on which all the leaves become seeds. We are here 
leading our readers into one of the difficult questions 
of theoretical botany ; but it is curious and interesting, 
and if, as we hope, we have made our meaning intel- 
ligible, they will not be sorry to see how different botany 
is from a mere science of names, and how much there 
is to think upon — what various evidence must be 
weighed, before we understand the structure of a very 
simple flower. 

If any of our readers shoold compare our description 
of the primrose with those which occur in books, they 
will remark material differences in the language em- 
ployed. We have recognised five sepals and five petals 
cohering together, a point which we cannot but think 
very important; yet, not to refer to older or less eminent 
writers, Dr. Lindley, in describing the tribe for his 
great and invaluable work, the Vegetable Kingdom, 
though really taking in these particulars the view of 
the structure which we have given, calls the calyx' Ave- 
cleft, and the corolla monopetalous— language which 
implies the singleness of the organ, instead of the union 
of its pieces ; and in the eighth part of De Candolle's 
Prodromus, the very work (continued by his son since 
his death) of the great reformer of our ideas and lan- 
guage on these subjects, the learned author of the 
article on the Primrose tribe, Dubt, not only every- 
where uses the common inaccurate language, but is 
guilty of employing the term monosepalous, though 
his eminent master adopted the name sepals for the 
leaves of the calyx, expressly in order to get rid of the 
misleading term, one-leafed, and to make it easy to 
mark the real structure, whether the sepals in the 
particular case should be distinct, or in various degrees 
united. We hope to be excused for endeavouring to 
correct these oversights of distinguished men, and using 
words that convey at once the acknowledged truths. 
Well-instructed men of science are not misled by lan- 
guage which is common, though founded on opinions now 
abandoned; but if we want to make the truths of 
science generally intelligible and interesting, we must 
adopt terms that cannot be mistaken. 

The primrose varies in colour to. white, lilac, various 
reddish or purple shades, and a deep rich crimson. The 
best of these colours have also been obtained double, and 
are beautiful and favourite garden flowers. Lixxato 



thought the primrose, the oxlip, and the cowslip, only 
varieties of one species, and forms are to be met with 
which almost seem to justify this opinion ; but it is on 
the whole more convenient to admit the three plants as 
distinct. If we had not already exceeded bounds, we 
could say much of the best known foreign species and 
cultivated varieties of the primrose, especially the 
auricula and the polyanthus, but we must not indulge 
ourselves.' 

The favourite names Tose and violet were of very 
vague and extensive application among our ancestors, 
and primrose (prima rosa) first flower of the season, 
marks the favour with which this plant was regarded. 

The botanical name now received in this country 
\% primula vulgaris, but it is the P. aeaulis of Curtis'* 
London Flora, and the P. grandifiora of Duby in De 
Candolle's Prodromus, a work of great authority, much 
referred to. The natural order is called Primulacecn, 
and contains many well-known plants, all herbaceous, 
with a capsular 'many-seeded fruit, having a free central 
receptacle for the seeds and the stamens opposite the 
petals ; the straight embryo in the midst of albumen 
and lying parallel with the scar. 



AN ANTI-LAND-LAW LEAGUE. 

It is with great pleasure that we give the following 
important paper, and are rejoiced to see the intelligent 
and public-spirited citizens of Cork beginning in earnest 
to agitate this great question of the resumption of the 
unappropriated land by the country, for the susten- 
ance of the starving population. The land of Ireland 
must maintain the poor of Ireland, or the people of 
England will have to do it ; and for this purpose thou- 
sands of poor Irish are daily shipped to England and 
turned adrift on its shores, cast on the mercy of the 
British public, the Irish landlord having no mercy. 
We are proud to have originated this necessary agita- 
tion, and trust that the English press and people will 
extend it to every quarter of the empire. The lives of 
millions and the very prosperity of the nation depend 
upon it 

Cork, March 20fA, 184*. 

Sir, — In one of your late numbers jou call for an 
agitation for Ireland, and ably and nobly have yon 
sounded the first note of gathering, and with a percep- 
tion of the causes of Irish suffering, and of the prin- 
ciples on which a remedy is to be founded, rare in 
English journalists, pointed its direction. Truly there 
is an agitation going forward : famine and disease are 
agitating for us with a trumpet voice ; death, creeping 
like a dark cloud over the land, and amidst want, and 
cold, and squalor, and nakedness, crushing out the life 
of masses of its inhabitants, is agitating for us with the 
benevolent; and the selfish and the unfeeling are 
agitated, for guard themselves as they will, misery 
cannot be rife in the world, and the well-to-do not 
suffer by it 

Nevertheless your call is a wise one; let the philoso- 
pher and the philanthropist in every corner of the 
land give this agitation a tongue, and a wise and 
humanizing direction, and affliction will not have come 
in vain. 

But how is it to be directed 1 The social condition of 
Ireland is the exponent of a whole mass of evils, all 
calling aloud for change, and each individual wrong 
thrusting itself forward as that which most speedily 
calls for reformation. It is truly an Augean stable at 
what corner of which one knows not to begin — at least, 
such is evidently its appearance to English eyes. In 
Ireland, there are some who think that they could do 
something if they had but the power, who see or think they 
see the causes of the misery and degradation in which 
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their land is sunk. They have not— I think unwisely — 
sought a hearing from Englishmen ; strong prejudices 
on their own part, and a freely expressed contempt on 
the part of the English, have prevented it ; and the con- 
sequence is that an amount of ignorance of Irish affaire, 
and a want of appreciation of Irish character, is manifest 
in the writings or the ablest journalists and philosophers, 
and in the suggestions of the most experienced statesmen. 
All this should not be; the interests of the people in all 
lands are synonymous, and until a real union grows up 
between the inhabitants of these islands, the progress of 
both must be impeded. Social intercourse, the mutual 
interchange of benefits, is the great path by which man 
is to travel towards civilization and happiness, to phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral elevation ; and it seems a 
portion of the harmonious arrangement of our social 
condition, that we can gain no blessing for ourselves, if 
in our acquisition or enjoyment of it we do not share 
it with others. 

These islands have been too long divided ; ancient 
abuses, and animosities, and wrongs inflicted, are yet 
unforgotten, and the jealousies of the conqueror and 
the conquered are not yet obliterated. It is time they 
were — time that we should have no more of Celt or 
Saxon, of Englishmen as oppressors and plunderers, or 
of Irishmen as aliens and enemies, as vicious, indolent, 
imbecile, or extravagant. The charges on both sides 
may have some truth, they have, at least in the present 
day, far more of falsehood ; and the giving and receiving 
of kindnesses and acts of generosity, will have their 
healing influence. Let not the givers be angry if the 
good lights most upon themselves, and that they most feel 
its influence ; it has been ever so, for " It is more blessed 
to give than to receive." The munificent donations of 
the English people will and have caused to spring up 
amongst them a real and anxious desire for the welfare 
of Ireland ; and if, in response to their gifts, they 
sometimes hear the answer, " Give us justice, and we 
shall have no need of charity,'' let them not cry ingrati- 
tude, but feel that it is easier to give charity with a 
good grace than to receive it, and that there might be 
much truth in the response. Englishmen should recol- 
lect, that it is they who make the laws of Ireland, and 
not the Irish themselves; and that it depends upon 
them whether the present famine shall be one of a 
series of social convulsions, consequent upon an ill- 
balanced social condition, or whether it shall be the 
concluding one. I know that it will be said, are we 
not a united kingdom, and have not all their share in 
framing its lawsl You are represented in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, as well as England. There 
could not be a greater mistake ; the people of Ireland 
have no representatives, properly speaking, in the 
legislature. If proof of this were required, my own 
labour during the week would give it most abundantly. 
At a public meeting here, resolutions were •adopted 
condemnatory of certain alterations in the New Poor 
Law, by which, from the increase of ex-officio, or land- 
lord guardians, all the power on the boards would be 
handed over to them, and a heap of abuses introduced. 
In my capacity as secretary, I was requested to send 
those resolutions, with a circular, to each English mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, the feeling on the 
minds of all being, that the Irish members only repre- 
sented themselves and their own class— that of the 
landlords. The people of Ireland have no representa- 
tives, with, perhaps, some five or six exceptions, and 
the entire legislation of the country is in the bands of 
Englishmen. We have here the strongest possible argu- 
ment for a repeal of the union. So long as that union con- 
tinues, the Irish people will have just cause of complaint 
in having to submit to laws in the making of which they 
have had no part, and in the payment of taxes to the 
imposition of which they have never consented ; and 
never will a real union grow up between the nations 



until the parchment one is destroyed, whioh is ever 
calling up in the minds of our people the recollections 
of the fraud, injustice, and falsehood, by which it was 
effected, 1 and the blundering, mischievous, and partial 
legislation,* and all the social evils of which it is the 
consequence. 

But it is not my intention to write upon the repeal 
of the union, for two reasons : first, because the people 
of England are not yet ready to reason calmly on the 
question; they look upon it as the very ultimatum of 
Quixotism, a convincing proof of Irish folly, presump- 
tion, and impertinence. Time will be, and that soon, 
when they will look upon it with a different aspect ; 
when, seeing that it is not taken up out of a feeling of 
national hostility, or as a vantage ground from which to 
beard or bully a government, but from a calm, intelli- 
gent and deliberate conviction of its being the question 
of Ireland's prosperity, they will attend to the arguments 
in its favour. And then they will perceive, that it is 
neither Quixotic nor Utopian, but just in principle, that 
it would be most beneficial in its influence, and, indeed, 
absolutely essential to advanced prosperity in Ireland. 
And my second reason is, that there is another question 
—that to which you have yourself alluded— the settle- 
ment of which would be more immediately beneficial, and 
on which < he people of England are ready to think freely, 
oalmly,and justly. That question is that of the great Land 
Monopoly, that most iniquitous of the heir-looms which 
feudal tyranny has handed down to us ; and land-made 
law, the mass of absurdity, falsehood, subterfuge, and 
unintelligible jargon which the landlords' ready tools, 
the lawyers, have concocted to perpetuate that monopoly. 
This giant evil, or rather mass of evils, must be stricken 
down ; and the same hands that prostrated the corn 
monopoly, the sister, or rather the child, of this more 
grievous and more ancient wrong, are those that will 
best effect it. 

Will the working men of England see the tillers 
of the soil, the wealth producers, the food manufac- 
turers, falling by thousands on the land which their 
hands have sown, and the sweat of their brows moist- 
ened ; and that, after living for years in the worst possible 
of human habitations, on the lowest possible descrip- 
tions of human food, with the smallest endurable 
amount of human comfort, insulted, degraded, eon- 
verted into creeping fawning serfs, ready to lick the 
feet of their oppressors for even the shadow of justice 
and humanity, and the only change in their condition, 
to be periodically swept away by thousands and mil- 
lions, in years of more than usual scarcity 1 Let us 
have one hearty outcry from every honest independent 
worker in the land, and this most grievous iniquity 
must fall before it. But let us place the object for 
which we contend distinctly before the public. 

There must be a total and sweeping repeal — we have 
become great advocates for repeals in Ireland, we find 
so much more advantage from the repeal of old laws 
than from the enactment* of new ones, everyone of the 
latter of which, no matter what its object, is so clumsy 
in its structure, so difficult of application, and opens 
the door to such a community of abuses, that it proves a 
curse rather than a blessing. Take for instance the labour 
rate act ; it was intended to meet the distress of the 
people, but in attempting to do so, it has disturbed all 
the social relations of society. The cost has been 
enormous, it will have scarcely any return in useful or 
advantageous works— many of them are positively 
injurious. Half, and some say two-thirds, of the cost has 
been absorbed in the management and preparations ; 
the families of the people employed upon them have 
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been starved by thousands from insufficient payment — 
the wages generally varying from 6d. to 1*. per day, at 
a time when it would require double that amount to 
supply a family with the commonest necessaries of 
existence. The labour of the people has been directed 
from the only means for their future subsistence, the 
tilling of the soil ; and worst of all, above half a million 
of pauper labourers, quite a unique class, has been 
created, — how they will be placed again in their proper 
natural position without insurrection, is a problem it 
would take a sage to answer ; — and as if to give a crown- 
ing instance of their utter incapacity, our governors have 
decreed, that 140,000 of this artificially created class of 
beggar workers, this anomaly in all human society, 
representing at least half a million of human beings, 
should be last week discharged, with no refuge whatso- 
ever from death by the road-side — the new poor-law, 
another blundering law, not coming into operation for 
ten or twelve days at the soonest. What can be the 
punishment in the future world upon men who take 
serious responsibilities upon them which they are 
utterly unequal to ? It should indeed be fearful if it be 
retributive. Excuse this long digression, it will show 
at least that our complaints of English legislation are 
not without foundation. 

There should be a Repeal of all the laws which make 
distinctions between landed and other property ; so that 
it might be bought, sold, and given away, as is any other 
commodity. 

A Repeal of the whole system of leasing, occupation, 
and use, should be a full and sufficient title, and when 
these do not exist no title should be valid. To explain — 
the law, as in all other cases, should presume that the 
land is the property of the possessor, the occupier, and 
any man taking land for the purpose of tillage should 
never be disturbed but with Mb own wish and consent 
' so long as he pays the" rent agreed upon ; there would 
be no injustice in this, for it would secure to the land- 
lord the full market value of his land, it would only 
prevent him and his posterity from being an incubus 
on the industry of the people to all future generations. 

A simple enactment should be made that any land 
unoccupied for a certain number of years, say twenty — 
which I believe is the legal number which constitutes 
ownership — should be sola for the benefit of the people ; 
and this law should be retrospective as well as prospec- 
tive, and all the land at present unclaimed should at 
once be offered to the highest bidder; the simplest 

!>lan would be to empower the guardians of every poor- 
aw union, to get information as to whether there was 
any land in the union unclaimed, or for the specific 
time unoccupied, and on a day appointed by public ad- 
vertisement submit the same to public auction, and 
apply the proceeds to defray the expenses of maintain- 
ing the poor ; if there should be no bidder it should be 
legal for any man, so choosing, to enter upon that land 
to till it and occupy it, and he should be deemed a 
public benefactor who would thus give value to that 
which was before valueless. 

One other enactment would be essential: that no 
claim should be made on the occupier of land for any 
rent or charges whatsoever, save those which he had 
agreed to pay — of course excepting his portion of public 
taxation ; and that it shall not be lawful to seiase any 
portion of the crops of the current year for rent or 
arrears of rent, but that the landlord be given facilities 
for getting up his land, if the tenant does not fulfil his 
engagements. 

These simple arrangements — one half of which would 
be the sweeping away of a whole heap of rubbishing 
laws, the other, what any sensible man could write upon 
two pages of foolscap — would, I am convinced, remodel 
society ; and while they would take from no man that 
which is by any shadow of right his own, and would 
confer lasting benefits on the depraved and worthless 



landlord' class, would give life and energy to our 
oppressed and plundered people, place them beyond the 
reach of another famine, and create in Ireland an inde- 
pendent, wealthy, moral, and intelligent yeomanry, who 
would be the support and glory of the nation. Men of 
England, would not such be worth agitating fori 
Would not the glory of having accomplished it be 
greater than the winning of ten thousand Waterloo* ; 
would not the blessing it would confer on you be one 
of the greatest, by making a market for your manufac- 
tures, where now there is but a birth-place for hungry, 
half-clad men, accustomed to a condition you would not 
deem fit for brutes ; who, whenever they can beg their 
way amongst you, are ready to compete with yon for 
your labour on terms that have a tendency to reduce yon 
to their own condition? 

Raise then within your land, from north to south, 
from east to west, a cry of justice to Ireland ; of over- 
throw to land monopoly and land tyranny ; stand up for 
the working man, your brother— the Irish white slave; 
say to oppression and injustice, thou shalt go no further ; 
and organise in every city, and town, and village, a great 

AHTI-LAVD-LAW LKAOUB. 

There are many parts of this subject on which I 
would wish to dwell further, but fear I have already 
exceeded all due bounds. 

I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 

Isaac J. V arias. 



THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 

If viewed simply in its obvious relations to the phy- 
sical and educational advance of the great staple classes 
of society, this question is one of immense importance ; 
but when looked at for what it really is, as a phase of a 
mighty moral revolution, both as regards the circum- 
stances, the character, and the condition of labour, it 
appears at once grandly significant of true moral 
progress and enlightenment The steps towards this 
phase in its present evidence have been weary ones ; 
for nothing has been so crushed as the rights of labour; 
nothing considered so worthless in itself. It has been 
borne as a matter of necessitated sufferance by the 
majority; and its effects received with the supreme 
indifference of a right by the minority : whereas, till 
labour be taken for what it really is, the most religious 
and greatest power placed by Divine goodness in the 
hands of man, to act upon the infinite material and 
causes of nature, no great and true moral relations be- 
tween man and man will be established. The primary 
rights of man, both as one who has to labour and receive 
the productions of labour, do not, as some assert, inter- 
mingle and become difficult of solution as social 
relation* grow more varied ; but rather is it, that the 
more enlightenment bears upon human action, the more 
simplified and obvious are these relations ; for then is 
fairly judged the reciprocity of duty, and the great 
moral end of all duty, happiness, as the result of utility. 
It is, therefore, this reciprocity of interests and duties, 
despoiled of tyranny on the one hand, and subservience 
on the other, that gives character to the great agitation 
for shortened hours, in the more advanced and active 
classes of labour; and the more that education spreads, 
the more obvious, simple, and capable of assertion will 
these rights become to the great classes interested. 

For this same right and relation of labour, and their 
action upon mental and moral progress, we press again 
this great question of time upon the public, the em- 
ployers, and the employed. All three, in our view, have 
great duties in respect to it ; the more these are acted 
upon, the more beneficial will be the result. We want 
to do away with even the idea of necessitated coercion ; 
and fully hope that this question will be one of bene- 
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ficial adjustment on the part of both employers and 
employed ; both looking to their rights, both asserting 
their rights; for we confidently express onr opinion, 
that the employers' interests are fully those of the em- 
ployed. With respect to the Ten Hours Bill, we have 
regretted the necessity of an appeal to Parliament; for 
ire cannot but consider coercion in any form only as 
adverse to moral and political liberty. Still this step 
was necessitated. If capital does not understand its 
moral obligations, then law most teach them ; and the 
prod notions and services of man must not be held at 
higher price than man himself. We therefore do say, 
in respect to this Early Closing Movement, that much 
as the step would, and that rightly, be deprecated by 
all wise and earnest thinkers, an appeal to Parliament 
will grow out of the spirit of enlightenment in the 
employed, when once they fairly judge their own right, 
and the duty of employers, if the claim for shortened 
hours should not be received in the spirit it ought. 
. As to the public, it appears to us that a large portion 
of it, more particularly the educated classes, have re- 
sponded to the voice of this agitation ; and much to its 
honour be»it said, among the aristocracy more especially. 
Within recollection, fashionable shops were inundated 
to a much later hour than they are at present, by the 
movers in what is termed " high life ; " now even the 
upper ranks of the middle classes, who make it their 
care to follow sedulously in the footsteps of the titled, 
act personally upon this wise example. Here, at least, we 
find a portion of the public set against a pernicious 
custom, and it really is at bottom nothing more than 
custom. With the remainder of this body, called the 
public, and who may virtually be set down for being 
uneducated, alone rests the great plea of employers as to 
public necessity, without their once considering that it 
is just precisely this class on whom their own moral 
courage, in enforcing early hours, would so seasonably 
act. Who is it that keeps the glittering shops of the 
metropolis open till the hours of nine and tenl who is 
it that causes large sums to be expended in gas? and 
who is it that helps to the moral and physical deteriora- 
tion of those who are necessitated slaves to this system ? 
Why, usually some dallying milliner, some affected 
lady's maid who has had the whole day for thfe duty, or 
some good simple woman who admires shopping " by 
night." As we have said, we want to see a public and 
moral courage growing up among employers ; we want 
to see the rate-paying shopkeeper, who boasts of the 
strictness of his political and religious principles, show 
true result of both by disregarding the selfish interests 
of his neighbours, and looking only steadily to his own 
duty as a matter and a man. Depend upon it, such 
evidence of moral courage would be rewarded by public 
appreciation, and nothing would more truly show an 
employer's sense of his duties as a citizen and as a capi- 
talist, than observance of those duties required of him by 
both positions. The money-getting spirit of selfish 
antagonism is alone at war ; it is this that keeps open 
whole streets of empty shops. If a victory could be 
gained over this antagonism, the Early Closing Move- 
ment would at onco be a triumphant question ; but we 
do cordially trust that such employers will come forth, 
and proclaim their own relative condition to the public 
in connexion with advanced opinion. As to the em- 
ployed, their own relative and necessitated duty in this 
movement is as great as that of their employers. Their 
own mental and physical emancipation is to a certain 
extent in their own hands. Of what use are the great 
rising clubs and athenaeums ; of what use is literature 
in its advanced and cheapened forms; of what use are 
elevated and refining social comforts ; of what use is the 
spirit of the age and its mightiness, its benefits, and its 
ameliorations for all ; if there be not time for enjoyment 
and advance t 
Therefore, it is you, the employed, thai as a body 



must combine, and coalesce in this great movement. 
This not merely in one shop, in one counting-house, in 
this metropolis, or in any one town — but everywhere 
where you have attained to, and can comprehend, what is 
justice to yourselves, and your true relation to your 
employers. Recollect that in your hands much of the 
power of this cause lies ; and no intimidation ought to 
prevent your combined agitation of this important 
question, and the calling the attention of your employ- 
ers to it. In a word, to you of the metropolis and 
great towns of England, the linendrapers, the rest of 
those employed in the wholesale and retail trades, and 
who have joined your ranks, look to your success in 
this agitation as a sign of their own. For you were the 
first promoters of this agitation for the reduction of the 
hours of labour in retail trades, and bv you as a body 
will public opinion be led. There/ore he true to your- 
selves. I shall return again and again to this subject, 
as one among those to which I have pledged my life 
and labour; and to you, public — employers and em- 
ployed — I am in all sincerity your devoted servant, 

• Silvsepsv. 



A SCENE ON THE DANUBE. 

bt hans chbi8tiak axdbrsen. 

Thb Swihbhkbds. 

Barons a cottage, plastered of mud and straw, sat an 
old swineherd, a real Hungarian, and consequently a 
nobleman. 1 Very often had he laid his hand upon his 
heart, and said this to himself. The sun burnt hotly, 
and therefore he had turned the woolly side of his 
sheepskin outwards ; his silver-white hair hung around 
his characteristic brown countenance. He had got a 
new piece of linen, a shirt, and he was now preparing it" 
for wear, according to his own fashion, which was this : 
he rubbed the fat of a piece of bacon into it; by this 
means it would keep clean so much the longer, and he 
could turn it first on one side and then on the other. 

His grandson, a healthy-looking lad, whose long 
black hair was smoothed with the same kind of pomatum 
which the old man used to his shirt, stood just by, 
leaning on a staff. A long leathern bag hung on his 
shoulder. He also was a swineherd, and this very 
evening was going on board a vessel, which, towed by 
the steamboat Eros, was taking a freight of pigs to the 
imperial' city of Vienna. 

" You will be there in five days," said the old man. 
" When I was a young fellow, like you, it used to take 
six weeks for the journey. Step by step we went on, 
through marshy roads, through forests, and over rocks. 
The pigs, which at the beginning of the journey were 
so fat that a few of them died by the way, became thin 
and wretched before we came to our destination. Now, 
the world strides onward : everything gets easier !" 

" We can smoke our pipes," said the youth ; " lie in 
the sun in our warm skin-cloaks. Meadows and cities 
glide swiftly past us ; the pigs fly along with us, and 
get fat on the journey. That is the life !" 

" Everybody has his own notions," replied the old 
man ; " I had mine. There is a pleasure even in diffi- 
culty. When in the forest I saw the gipsies roasting 
and boiling, I had to look sharply about me, to mind 
that my best pigs did not get into their clutches. 
Many a bit of ran have I had. I had to use my wits. 
I was put to my shifts; and sometimes also had to use 
my fists as well. On the plain between the rocks, where, 
you know, the winds are shut in, I drove my herd : I 
drove it across the field where the invisible castle of the 
winds is built. There was neither house nor roof to 



(1) The number of indigent nobles in Hungary is very great, 
and they live like peasant*, in the most miserable lints. 
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be Men : the castle of the winds can only be felt. I 
drove the. herd through the invisible chambers and 
halls. I could see it very well ; the wall was storm — 
the door whirlwind I Such a thing as that is worth 
all the trouble ; it gives a man something to talk about 
What do you come to know, you who lie idling in the 
sunshine, in the great floating pig-sty V 

And all the time the old man was talking, he kept 
rubbing the bacon-fat into his new shirt 

" Go with me to the Danube/* returned the youth ; 
" there you will see a dance of pigs, all so fat, till they 
are ready to burst They do not like to go into the 
vessel; we drive them with sticks; they push one 
against another; set themselves across; stretch them- 
selves out on the earth , run hither and thither how- 
ever fat and heavy they may be. That is a dance ! You 
would shake your sides with laughing ! What a squeal- 
ing there is I All the musicians in Hungary could not 
make such a squealing as that out of all their bagpipes, 
let them blow as hard as they would ! How beautifully 
bright you have made your shirt look; you can't 
improve it Go with me, — now do — to the Danube ! 
Ill give you something to drink, grandfather! In 
four days I shall be in the capital; what pomprand 
splendour I shall see there ! I will buy you a pair of 
red trousers and plaited spurs !" 

The old swineherd proudly lifted his head ; regarded 
the youthful Magyar with flashing eyes; hung his shirt 
on the hook in the wall of the low mud cottage, in 
which there was nothing but a table, a bench, and a 
wooden chest ; he nodded with his head, and muttered 
to himself. " Nemos-ember van, nemes-ember en es 
vagyok.'* (He is a nobleman; I am also a nobleman !) 



THE COTTAGE GARDEN. 

APRIL. 

In the 'poor man's garden plot, where peas, beans, 
onions, carrots, parsnips, and turnips have not been 
sown in the last month, they should immediately be 
done. Early potatoes cannot now be too soon planted, 
and as an experiment it will be advisable to give the 
land a top dressing of either common salt,or a good strong 
one of quick lime ; rake it well in the ground ; the rows 
should be at least twenty inches to two feet apart, and 
not more than four sets to the yard, putting among the 
early potatoes two early long pod beans, at equal dis- 
tances in each yard; the beans would bear abundantly, 
and the potatoes, planted as above, would not be crowded, 
whilst one crop would be certain ; where there are rows 
of early cabbages, potatoes might be planted thinly, 
say between every other row, and manured with such 
manure as might be at hand, or with a dressing of 
guano and a little salt; until the cabbages were cut, 
they would shield the potatoes from Fbost. 

Great care will soon become necessary that weeds 
do not eat up the strength of the soil. At the latter 
end of the month, when it will be needful that all the 
potatoes intended to be planted should be in the 
ground, and the large Toker broad bean or the de- 
licious Windsor bean might grow in the same rows 
with them profitably. 

Preparations should also be made for a successions! 
crop of Swede turnips, lest the potato should again 
fail, with rows of scarlet runners, kidney beans, where 
sticks are to be had : the dwarfs are a good substitute, 
and make an excellent autumn and summer dish. 

In the month of May also, another row or two of the 
Prussian pea might be sown. Who would not, when they 
could, luxuriate on a dish of peas and bacon 1 

In order to have flowers in the nooks and comers, sow 
Virginia stocks, sweet peas, marigolds, mignonette; 
plant thyme, fee. fee. stocks, and gilly-flowers.— W. P* 



UiteratB Notice. 

Azeth the Egyptian. 8 vols. London: T.C. Newby. 
Lxt all who have leisure, all who have any love for 
the marvellous, and the imaginative, and at the same 
time for the profound, read Azeth the Egyptian, for it 
is an extraordinary book. It will be read with great 
interest by those who require something more in a 
novel than the struggles, fashions, follies and crimes of 
the present day. That, however, which pleases us most 
is the earnest spirit which pervades it ; it has not been 
written to fill up idle moments, but is a work of deep 
thought, study and research ; the author's best has been 
done in it ; and it never once loses sight of its purpose, 
that of establishing the supremacy of the true and the 
beautiful over falsehood, in all its multiplie4 shapes 
and disguises. 

To those who hold by the prevalent, and, we grieve to 
say, too often well merited, belief that women are little 
better than a superior kind of butterfly, which flits' 
from flower to flower, only sipping honey and basking 
in sunshine, we beg to state that Azeth, with all its old- 
world learning and bold philosophy, is the work of a 
young and lovely woman. Faults there are, no doubt, 
in the work, but they are not fault* that belong exclu- 
sively to a female writer, they are the promise of future 
excellence, as redundant growth in the tree shews the 
strength that is in it The faults of Azeth are those of 
inexperience; the author hardly knew how to deal 
with the superabundant material which was supplied 
by a rich imagination and great learning. The work 
also is much too long, the language sometimes inflated, 
and the imagery profuse and gorgeous almost to 
weariness; but time and experience will remedy all this. 

We will not attempt in our small space any analysis 
of the story, but simply say that the aim of the work 
is to show the strivings of a pure, beautiful, and ardent 
spirit after truth, in which it is opposed by the sensual 
delusions, cold reasoning, and crafty tyranny of the 
corrupt priesthood of the time ; and this gives occasion 
to much beautiful and noble argument on the universal 
subject of truth and religion. The work however is not 
made up of argument, there is plenty of love and war 
in it, and mysteries and initiations exciting and ter- 
rific enough to please any one ; there are dancing girls, 
light airy creatures drawn with inimitable grace and 
fascination, and conjurers and magicians of Egypt, of 
whom Moses heard something in his day, and dwarfs, 
and druids, and Ishmaelites, so that the excitement- 
loving reader need not fear that the ponderous machi- 
nery of the work lacks agents to keep it moving. 

In conclusion we must add that we shall look with 
great interest for any future work from the pen of the 
author of Azeth, and we are glad to hear that she is 
advancing a few steps nearer to the present time in a 
Greek novel, on which she is now employed. 



WORDSWORTH. 

Thou great Republican Conservative ! 

Whose stirring verses, like a clarion blast, 

Through England's slumbering multitude have passed 

Bidding a race of heroes rise and live ! ' 

Tyrt»us of our age I thy voice has cleft 

Thy mountain solitude ; and now it arms 

The pleasant villages, the plenteous farms, 

The scattered huts upon the wide, wild moor; 

The choking towns, of healthful air bereft* 

Whose music is the wearying furnace roar. 

Bard ! thou hast roused them. Ignorance must fall. 

What, tremblest thou ! Nay, rather thankful be 

That thou couldst aid to burst th' abasing thrall. 

That Truth is mightier than Self in thee. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OP PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENEBAL INTEKESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to K form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of^ all classes — be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with all — Eng. 



Improvement of the Social Condition of Women.—-17, Queen- 
sqnare, Bristol. — Dear Sir, — The bold and generous tone of 
your Journal induces universal confidence. lour remarks on 
the Fast ought to be in the hands of erery one. And now 
permit me to draw your attention also to that subject— our 
nighest and noblest theme — woman, who at the present age is 
neither appreciated nor studied, but, in general, is only a 
domestic orudge or convenience. Alas ! who can wonder at the 
debated state of man, when we look at woman's state ! — she 
whose mission is from above, whose love is next to that of the 
Saviour, whose immense influence is destined to regenerate the 
world ; and thus, by nature so peculiar and sweet, so pure and so 
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noble, to prove herself not a slave, but man* s friend, com- 
panion, and adviser. Some articles were promised, but none 
nave appeared. May we hope to see woman's true virtues held 
up, and the community at large elevated to their proper posi- 
tion, even to the single, but passed over, redeeming Quality of 
that class most to be pitied, who, through man*s insatiable and 
ungovernable passions, vices, and propensities the most base — ! 
become lost to the world, themselves, and their Maker; because 
no large co-operative body of Samariians are near to bring them 
back bv appeals to the heait through the feelings — vrith kindness, 
instead of making them outcasts by heartless and bitter re- 
proaches — driving them from their homes, as many parents 
nave done and still do. Man is the destroyer of woman ; and 
be assured, that so long as she is debased and enslaved, so long 
shall we, as men, be like brutes, subservient to our passions, and 
they predominant over reason, thus making us a degenerated 
and demoralized race. 

In conclusion, sir, should this be worthy of a place in your 
" Weekly Record," together with any comment, I would can on 
the philanthropists and working men of Bristol to rally round 
the Athenaeum, get up discussions as to forming a Co-operative 
Band, the practicability of Associated Homes, and last, though 
not least, the elevation, morally, socially, and intellectually, of 
their dearest portion — woman — and themselves. 

Your staunch advocate and subscriber, 

A. W. 

Co-operative League. — A number of the members of this 
association met at their Central Hall, situate in Snow Hill, on 
Wednesday the 24-th inst., (the fast day,) and partook of an 
entertainment provided for the occasion ; alter tea, songs and 
recitations were given by various members of the company ; some 
verses on the fast, composed by a working man, were also 
read. 

At eight o'clock a public meeting was held to consider " what 
permanent measures can be adopted to prevent a recurrence of 
the alarming distress and disorder at present existing in 
Ireland." 

Mr. J. J ."Hawkins was called to the chair, and after considerable 
discussion, in which Messrs. Jenneson, Heury, Slaney, Cooper 
and Aingar took part, it was resolved that copies of the 
following petition be signed for presentation to the Houses of 
Lords and Commons : — 

The Petition of the undersigned inhabitants of the City of 
London and others who feel a deep interest in the welfare 
of the people at large : 
Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners having been taught to hold in 
respect the free institutions of their country, and to have fall 
reliance on the wisdom of Parliament as the source from whence 
individual happiness and National prosperity is diffused; feel 
most grievously affected at the appalling accounts of misery, 
famine, and pestilence, which daily reach them from every part 
of the united kingdom. Tour petitioners view with the utmost 
alarm the approach of a crisis fraught with extreme danger, 
not only to the health, but even to the lives of that portion of 
the community dependent upon wages for their subsistence ; 
and who, by their industry, produce the uealth enjoyed by the 
community at large. Your petitioners also humbly beg to state 



their confidence that union and mutual co-operation in the 

{production and distribution of the necessaries and comforts of 
ife, is the only mode by which the imminent peril that now 
threatens our nation can be averted, the industrious classes be 
beneficially employed, and happiness and prosperity be perma- 
nently secured. lour petitioners therefore numbly pray that 
all the Uncultivated and Waste Lands in Great Britain and 
Ireland may be appropriated and set apart by your Honourable 
House for the employment of the poor in Agriculture, and other 
useful occupations ; and they feel assured that such appropria- 
tions might be so applied by your honourable House, as ultimately 
to banish poverty from the homes of the able-bodied labourers, 
and place all in a situation of comfort and independence, 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

This petition was numerously signed, and it was unani- 
mously resolved that Mr. T. S. Duncombe should be requested 
to present it to the House of Commons, and Lord Brougham to 
the House of Lords. 

On Friday, 20th inst., Mr. Charles Lane delivered a lecture on 
America, chiefly in reference to emigration. After describing 
the general aspect of the country, he gave a large amount of 
valuable information on the soil, climate, internal communication, 
social and political condition of the people. He also instanced 
the low price of land in the United States, and its fertility, 
especially in the Western States, as entitling that country to a 
preference from persons intending to emigrate. A vote of thanks 
was unanimously passed to the able lecturer, and in returning 
thanks to the numerous assembly, he stated that he would 
willingly answer any questions which might be put to him by 
intending emigrants. The interest manifested throughout was 
very great. 

Roscoe Club and Liverpool Athcnanm.—JAverpQoL, 26th 
March, 1847 : — Siiv-Encouraged by your kind notice of my 
last communication, I take the liberty to again address you. I 
informed you that we were projecting an association in this town 
similar to the Whittington in London, and which we proposed 
to call the Roscoe Club and Liverpool Athenaeum ; we are still 
progressing in the good work ; an address has been issued, a 
copy of which I beg to enclose. Gentlemen of the highest 
standing for wealth and ability will take offices, and have 
promised their support, and many of the class for whose 
accommodation it will be more especially suited, I mean the 
young men, clerks and tradesmen, are expressing great interest 
in the movement; in fact, with them it has originated — we hare 
many excellent institutions, but none combining social and 
intellectual culture that are accessible to them. 0. L. 

Kilmarnock, March 2&r", 1847.— The third annual meeting of 
the steeple chasers took place on the 11th current. The course, 
which was a short distance from Kilmarnock, displayed one of 
the most disgusting scenes imaginable. The poor horses were 
made to attempt ditches and hedges for which they were quite 
incapable, and the blood might have been observed streaming 
down their sides. It was indeed a good display of " Cruelty to 
Animals." This alone would be enough to make us lift up our 
voice against the steeple chases, but alas I this was not all. 
Over the whole course crowds of nTen were scattered here and 
there. In the midst of some, men — intoxicated men — were 
savagely fighting. In others, dogs and cocks, set one against 
another by men, were maiming and taking away the life one 
ot another. Go where you pleased, in all corners of the course, 
on the roads leading to it, some such savage scene greeted your 
eyes. As one looked upon it, he might well feel humbled, thus 

to see his fellow creatures displaying less intellect — less reason 

than the cattle in the fields. It was indeed most degrading to 
humanity. 

Many steeple chases and races are taking place throughout 
the country weekly, and if all are as productive of as much evil 
as the Kilmarnock ones, the amount of injury done to the moral 
and physical powers of thousands of people in Great Britain is 
incalculable. W. G. 
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Subscriptions to the WUderspin Testimonial.— We beg to 
acknowledge the following letter and subscriptions, which we 
have forwarded to the proper quarter ; and shall have pleasure 
in being the medium for similar contributions to so well-deserved 
an object. — 

"Blackheath Institution, March 20, 1847.— Sib,— I herewith 
forward a post-order for four guineas, the subscription, as on the 
other side, towards the WUderspin Testimonial. May I trouble 
you to forward it to the right quarter. Surely the members of 
other institutions might do something to assist Mr. Wilderspin, 
in consideration of a life spent in the extension of education 
among* the people. There are now about 500 mechanics* 
institutions in England alone, averaging about 200 members 
each ; if each member would but subscribe 2>\d., or the price 
of some trifling luxury, spent thoughtlessly and comparatively 
without result, they would among them raise about 1,000/., 
a sum which would place him beyond the reach of want for the 
rest of his life, and in some small degree compensate him for 
the time and energy so freely spent in the public service. 
" I am, Sir, 

" Yours most respectfully, 
" George w. Bennett, 

M W. HowiTT, Esq." " Hon. Secretary. 

a^wpT!**-' • ' ^ Member* of the ( ' • \ \ ° 
Miss Hutcliinaon^ . . . J «ry Institution. (_ x x 

Hunslet Joint Stock Flour Mill Comjxmy.— This is a most 
laudable project on the part of the working classes of the popu- 
lous neighbourhood of Hunslet, near Leeds, to embark in a 
useful co-operative scheme. They state in their prospectus that 
" The object contemplated in the formation of this society is — to 
purchase corn as cheap as can be obtained for cash only ; and 
either to rent or build a mill ; for ourselves to work the said 
mjU, for the benefit of each and all. We have no hesitation in 
declaring to the public our firm conviction that we shall be able, 
at all times and in all seasons, to buy flour at our own mill from 
2d. to 4k/., and even 6rf. per stone below the market price ! and 
it will have the additional value of undoubted purity. We here 
- give you a simple illustration of the objects we have in view : — 
Suppose you deposit 1/. in the savings' bank for one year, the 
interest of that 1/. will be &W. ; but if deposited in this society, 
and you consume two stones of flour per week for the whole 
year (and we can state with confidence that the average price 
will be threepence per stone below that of the market), conse- 
quently you receive an interest equal to one hundred and thirty 
per cent., or 1/. 6*. for the use of your 1/. ! which will not be for 
one year only, but for your lives ; and whoever you may think 
proper to leave it to at yonr death !" 

One of the committee adds in a note, " It will be much easier 
to extend the principle a little farther than to establisMt at first ; 
and therefore we who can see beyond the corn-mill must en- 
deavour to show to the members at large that beyond the mill 
there is land, and in the bank there is money, and that money 
can be laid out in that land, and that land will grow sufficient 
of corn for all the members ; and so we can go on, conquering 
and to conquer." 

The Belfast Ladies 9 Association, for the relief of Irish 
destitution. — At the commencement of the year, a party of the 
ladies of Belfast commenced using their utmost efforts, by money 
and otherwise, to administer relief to the suffering poor. To 
give an idea of their labours, it is only necessary to say that they 
have appealed to influential individuals or . associations for 
donations, and kept up constant correspondence with the 
distressed districts,' in relation to general destitution, and 
industrial occupation, &c., &c. They have taken charge of 
making up and forwarding, according to the direction of the 
General Committee, such coarse materials, or half-worn gar- 
ments, blankets, or carpets, as may be gratuitously presented, 
have procured and forwarded materials for work, and devised 
means to give further employment to the women in their homes. 

Much good has been done by these excellent and indefatigable 
women, but much more yet remains to be done ; and in order to 
obtain still further funds for. their truly Christian labours, 
they have resolved to open a bazaar here on Easter Monday, 
to be continued at intervals during the spring. " A bazaar," says 
a letter received by the editors on this subject, " held some time 
ago to raise money for the poor in Connaught, increased the 
funds of the superintending committee so much, that it is 
quite encouraging to us who are following in their footsteps. 



" Our committee, which is composed of persons of all religious 
denominations, have resolved to use their funds, as much as 
possible, in promoting industry, while affording relief ; for it is 
greatly to be feared that the present necessary mode of relief 
will break down independence of feeling in the people. 

" The employment of the women in the distressed districts, has 
already produced encouraging results. Hope is a very large 
ingredient in the human heart, and though we must overlook a 
long time of fearful suffering to see any rotSm to hope for 
Ireland, still I think we may expect light will be, in the end, 
elicited out of this darkness. It looks as if the long, long 
years of neglect, and misrule, had reached a climax whose 
almost unprecedented misery will force attention and justice. 
To the English Public we are bound in ties of gratitude which 
no thanks can ever repay — their Christiau sympathy and support 
have been with us in the hour of deepest trial ; but we must still 
ask a little more, and in conclusion, permit me to beg you, 
through your Journal or otherwise, to interest the public and 
your mends in our cause. 

" I am, sincerely yours, 

" Susanna Vance." 

Short hours. Appeal to the Public of the Journeymen 
Tailors. — These men, who suffer greatly through the customs of 
society, propose that their time of labour should he restricted 
to eleven hours a day, and on Saturday to nine' hours. They 
state truly that : — 

First. — A half holiday on Saturdays (as enjoyed by many 
other trades) would afford the means of health-giving recreations 
to many who, from conscientious motives, refuse themselves 
these benefits on the following day. 

Second. — To all it would afford the means of performing 
many duties, connected with a home and family, which, owing to 
our present vice-engendering system, are often protracted tOl an 
early hour on Sunday mornings. 

Third. — And last, although not least, by the adoption of these 
regulations a more just and equal distribution of the work 
would be the necessary consequence. 

London Branch of the Leeds Redemption Society. — We have 
been requested to announce the formation of a co-operative 
association under this title in Shoreditch. 

At the moment of going to press, we are rejoiced to hear Hal 
it is the wish of the friends of Freedom, to present to Frederick 
Douglass, on his return to America, some testimonial of their deep 
sense of his services to the cause in this country. We most 
cordially coincide with the idea; shall be glad to support it; 
and suggest as the most appropriate gift, that of a STEAM 
PRESS. 
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THE THREE LITTLE ROSES. 

A GBBMAN FOLK'S BONO. 

Translated by Mary Howiti. 

I went to the forest-well ; 

— Drank not a drop there ; 
I went to meet my heart's dearest love, 

And Baw her nowhere. 

So I looked all around me 

On every hand, 
And I saw my heart's dearest love 

With another man stand ! 

She standing with another man 

Was sorrow to sec ! 
— Now, Heaven keep thee, heart's dearest love, 

Thou'lt ne'er belong to me. 

I went and bought paper, 

Ink bought I, and pen, 
And wrote to my heart's dearest love 

That I'd ne'er see her again. 

Then heart-sick I lay down 

On the green moss and hay, 
And throe little roses 

Fell just where I lay ; 

And these three little roses 

Were all bright and red. 
— Thus know 1 not if my love 

Be living or dead ! 



The German Volkslieder, or people's songs, bea* a 
great affinitv to those of the border and the lowlands of 
Scotland. They have the same simplicity and tender- 
ness, the same rudeness and irregularity of instruction; 
and have in both instances so rooted themselves into 
the hearts of the people, that it would bo impossible to 
displace them by anything more smooth or sentimental. 
Tile song we have now Riven, and which has been 
thought worthy of an illustration by the renowned 
Sondcrland, of' Diisseldorf, may be taken as a fair 
specimen of this class. 

Ah in many of our own folk's songs, there is in this also 
a sort of inconsequent reasoning, which to a matter-of-fact 
mind may appear almost like nonsense ; for instance, 
it is not easy to see what the three little roses have to do 
with the disconsolate lover's Btate of mind, or their 
colour with the life or death of his mistress. It is pos- 
sible that some popular superstition might explain 
this ; but I am unacquainted with it. The rude and 
irregular rhythm belongs to the original, and thia 
I have purposely retained, although I have made no 
attempt at the dialect, which in German may be 
compared to that of our dales of Westmoreland, bor- 
dering on Yorkshire — one of the sweetest and mott 
purely Saxon dialects of England. 

There is this difference between the old English 
ballad poetry, and the Volkslieder of the Germans, — 
the ballad poetry of England is a thing of the past, 
of the feudal ages, and the times of clanship and 
internal discord. The Volkslieder of Germany are the 
people's songs at this moment. They are spread, and 
k.iown, and living in the minds of the common people 
everywhere, as much now as ever. 



LORD MORPETH'S SANITARY BILL. 

Txn years of labour in the cause of sanitary reform, 
on the part of men who know the extent of existing 1 
evils, and are earnest to remove them, have at last 
produced a result A measure for " Improving the 
Health of Towns," is now introduced into Parliament by 
the Government, which is comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory in all its leading principles. 

The present Government has the advantage of ample 
materials for legislation on this important subject, and 
of possessing the fruits of the experience or former 
ministries, as well as of the best authorities, public and 
private, and has most wisely availed itself of them all. 
" It would be seen," said Lord Morpeth in his introduc- 
tory speech on the 30th of March, "that all political 
parties had contributed! alike to the progress of this 
measure ; and that if any effectual measure on the 
subject were ultimately carried, the praise of having 
done so could not be monopolized by any one party in 
the state, but must be divided among several successive 
Governments, and among different parties." This 
candid and graceful avowal of the merits of former 
ministries was responded to by the House, and will not 
fail to elicit the sympathies of the public. "Several 
persons of great accomplishments, and ardent benevo- 
lence," continued Lord Morpeth, " both in and out of 
the House, had taken great pains, in a way that did them 
infinite credit, to inform and excite the public mind on 
the subject ; and if he now, mainly by the accident of 
his position, found,' l}imsel£ at the eleventh hour, 
bringing forward a nieasure to accomplish their objects, 
he begged to proclaim that he was doing so, because he 
had been a gleaner from their stores, and had been able 
to avail himself of their previous efforts." 

Foremost among the baud, whose sen-ices have been 
thus acknowledged by the minister in a spirit which 
reflects honour on himself, stand the names of I>r. 
Southwood Smith and Edwin Ohadwick. The public 
feels confidence in the legislation which is founded on 
the experience and counsels of men like these; tried 
servants, who have devoted their time and energies for 
years to the cause. In sketching briefly the history of sani- 
tary improvement, Lord Morpeth adverted to the origin 
of the inquiry under the Poor Law Commissioners by l>r. 
Southwood Smith and Drs. Arnott and Kay iu 1838 ; the 
former having made a personal inspection of \VnitcehaiKd 
and Bethnal Green, and described in writing on the spot 
what he saw. Dr. Southwood Smith's Report thus fur- 
nished, picturing as it did the 'condition of large masses 
of our labouring population existing under circumstances 
of misery, neglect, and disease," such as no report has 
'equalled since the publication of Howard's " State of 
Prisons," was followed by his "Report on the prevalence 
of fever in twenty metropolitan djstrfcts.'' These two 
documents produced a great impression on the country, 
and led to the first notice of the subject by the legisla- 
ture, as stated by Lord Morpeth, when in 1839 the 
House of Lords, on the motion of the Bishop of London, 
presented an address to the Queen for an inquiry and 
report similar to the above throughout England and 
Wales, and the address was responded to by Lord John 
Russell's letter to the Poor Law Commissioners, direct- 
ing the inquiry to be made, and by Lord Norman by 'a 
letter in the following year extending it to Scotland. 
The results of these inquiries were laid before Parlia- 
ment and the country, in 1842, in Mr Chadwick's 
copious and admirably arranged " Report on the sani- 
tary condition of the labouring population of Great 
Britain." Lord Normanby's " Drainage of Buildings" 
bill which followed, and which had passed the House of 
Lords, was dropped at the expiration of the Whig 
government. Following the history given by Lord 
Morpeth, we now arrive at the commission instituted 
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by 8ir Robert Peal, in 1843, for further inquiry ; before 
which the first witness examined, whose evidence is 
published, was Dr. Southwood Smith, who stated that 
the disease formerly describod by him still continued, 
and with increasing virulence ; and that the poor in 
their neglected localities were still exposed to causes of 
disease, suffering, and death, peculiar to them, and the 
malignant influence of which is steady, unceasing, and 
sure." He added his conviction that these evils would 
continue, and would increase, until effectual sanitary 
measures were taken. How completely his prediction 
has been verified the reports of the Registrar-General will 
show. The report of the commissioners was laid before 
the House in the succeeding year, and their recommen- 
dations formed the basis of Lord Lincoln's bill for the 
" Sewerage and Drainage of Towns," though several of 
those recommendations having a more important 
bearing on tlie practical working of a sound and 
effectual sanitary measure were disregarded. This bill 
shared the fete of that brought in by Lord Normanby, 
and fell with Sir Robert Peel's administration. 

During these protracted but vain attempts of the 
legislature to remedy evils, the magnitude of which is 
now acknowledged on all hands, two new elements were 
introduced. The one was the startling and dreadful 
mortality of last summer and autumn, when the unusual 
heat of the season acting on the ever-present causes of 
disease existing in our unsewered and uncleansed dis- 
tricts, and more especially in our crowded and pent-up 
courts and alleys, increased the number of deaths by 
fifty thousand in a part only of England. The other 
element was the formation of the Health of Towns As- 
sociation, founded by Dr. Southwood Smith, and the 
publication of his Report on Lord Lincoln's bill, pub- 
lished by the committee, the main suggestions of which 
have been adopted by the Government ; the most im- 
portant perhaps being the creation of a special authority 
for executing the Act. Lord Lincoln's bill gave that 
superintendence to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ; but, observes Lord Morpeth : — 

" The Committee of the Metropolitan Health of Towns 
Association published a very full and able report on 
the provisions of that bill, of which a considerable por- 
tion was occupied by remonstrances against that use 
being made of the Home Secretary, on the ground of 
his time being already more than engaged by the 
onerous and multifarious duties of his own department. 
They reported that besides the general superintendence 
of the large internal affairs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, he had also the ultimate superintendence of 
the police, of prison discipline, and of the Poor Law in 
the United Kingdom. These statements were tanta- 
mount to proof that the Home Secretary could not pro- 
perly be burdened with this addition to his duties.** 

It is unreasonable to impose on any man the task of 
performing duties so onerous and complicated as these ; 
but to load him with new labours, requiring exact 
knowledge and careful attention to minute and often 
conflicting details, is altogether absurd. All competent 
judges are agreed that no act of this kind can be effici- 
ently and economically carried out without a special 
authority to superintend and direct its working. Char- 
tered companies and petty local boards will be opposed 
to it, but the great and vital interests of the public re- 
quire it. The Government is convinced of this, and the 
public will support the Government, if they see that the 
men who have their confidence, and whose energy has 
originated the measure, are appointed to carry it through. 
So perfect was Lord Lincoln's knowledge of sinister in- 
terests, and so great his dread of them, that they made 
him leave London out of his bill. In fear of commis- 
sioners of sewers, of corporate bodies, and of water com- 
panies, he actually left London, the centre of all the 
abominations as well as all the wealth oftbe country, out 
of his bill. Its Whitechapel, its St, Giles's, and its 



Bethnal Green, were left in all their uncleanness. Lord 
Morpeth has shown a more manly and a wiser spirit, 
though it has been pronounced by Lord Lincoln in his 
place in Parliament to be simply rashness. Let the 
people show that their bold was more sagacious than 
their timid friend ; that he who proposes to perform the 
service they require, thoroughly relying on their help, 
understood them better than he who shrunk from the 
fullness of that service, from the apprehension that no 
such help would come. 

Let the practical appeal which their enlightened and 
true friend has thus made to them be responded to. By 
public meetings numerously attended, by the intelli- 
gence, unanimity, and ardour shown at those meetings, 
and by the number of petitions, embodying their feeling 
and determination, let his heart be encouraged and his 
hands strengthened when again he appears as their 
advocate (and that will be on the second reading of 
their bill on the 23d of the present month), in that House 
where there are few advocates of the real interests of 
the people, and where the sound of the people's voice, 
echoing from without, is necessary to give effect to any 
voice pleading for them within. 



SIGHTS IK SOUTH GERMANY. 

BT ABEL PATXTXB. 

No. II.— Down to Vienna.— MbU; Us Priest* 
and its Wise Men. 



To- 



Vienna, September, 1844. 



Am> so you were charmed by our Guide, who 
showed us and our friend, the Poet, the way over the 
hill from Braubach to St.Goarshausen: — and a pleasanter 
walk was never taken, albeit, at last, our good friend, 
being fat, did grow " scant of breath :** — and so the 
thoughts of that ramble make you feel a hankering 
M to be with me on this." I could give you a dozen good 
reasons why it would not have yielded you the pleasure 
of the former holiday. 

I am, first and foremost, by no means sure whether 
you would like to own the Rhine beaten by a river 
not pure German — but Austrian — Hungarian — Dalma- 
tian — Moslem, and what not. Yet, in the point of scenery, 
I think it is:— and (without odious comparison) the 
people are very engaging. The whole thing is fuller of 
costume and colour than aught we saw last year. We * 
touched Passau, during a Volks'-fest, when, to a cattle- 
show, and a giving of prizes, succeeded a horse-race. You 
should have seen the street beneath the windows of The 
Hirsch after feeding time, when gentle and simple 
streamed out, breathing bad tobacco and good humour ! 
You should have seen "the celebrity'' which heralded 
the sport ! Here, one must be methodical, ceremonious, 
even when most festive. Before the race began, the 
horses were to be led the circuit of the town, three 
quarters of an hour's walk, along pavement as bad as that 
which murdered our feet at Ahrweiler. And first came the 
band of the burgher guard, in a cart bedecked with arches 
covered with ribbons and rosettes, a row of fir trees on 
each side. Then came the umpires, or the Committee 
of the festival : goodly gentlemen in blue coats and 
white trousers ; each with a stupendous scarf bobbing 
against his horse ; and going through the manage, with 
a mixture of primness and bodily fear one knew not 
how to be thankful enough for ! And fhen came the poor 
horses, fine animals, in fair condition, (the cattle are 
generally fine in this land,) — which I won't try further 
to describe, — and next the jockeys, who merit some- 
thing more special. Do you remember, thirty years 
ago 1 seeing Mr. Ryan, and Mrs. Ryan, and Master 
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Ryan, ride at Wigan &ir1 They belonged to that 
family; clumsy hobbledehoys, in a filthy finery of 
tawdry jackets — buckskins, which the Cook would have 
rejected as materiel for his ragout — and boots, that 
looked as if they were built according to Colonel 
Hawkers receipt for duck-shooting! Two pair, at 
least, that I marked, were, I am sure, by themselves, 
heavier than the whole, man Day or Chifney when 
dressed for a flight on horseback. On clumped these 
louts; (there was a dreary old post-boy among them !) 
and then, the whole world of Passau walked after. 
Old women, with strange black caps and their throats 
tied up— a prevailing sight here, where goitres are to be 
found — young ones, of rare beauty ; and the finest race 
of male peasants to match them I ever saw : the entire 
cavalcade— band, authorities, horses, jockeys, and popu- 
lace— as white with dust as one of the hedges on a road 
out of London. The whole procession was nearly as 
confusing, and as unlike anything English, as one of 
those feasts in the African village which are described 
as made up of sand, and shrieking, and naked crowds, and 
tom-toms ! I did not go out to see the horses run, but 

did. The highest prize was twenty gulden. 

The poor steeds ran for about twenty minutes, on the 
high road to the goal, and back again : and, as usual, 
the horse won which no one had expected would. And 
the next morning Mine Host of The Hirsch presented me 
with a printed list of prizes and winnings, which, by an 
unprecedented effort of the Passau press, had been got 
out, ere the festival was utterly dissolved— that is, fif- 
teen hours too late t 

Tou would have found character, too, or I am much 
mistaken, in visiting the fortress which over-crows 
Passau, more imperiously even than Ehrenbreitstein 
does Coblenz. The Sergeant who showed us over it, on 
Our simply asking at the gate, was a capital fellow: 
soldierly, and correct to a salute in his civilities. I was 
never so bowed upon in my life : never so enlightened as 
to foreign military niceties — and in such German ! 
Colognese is purity itself compared with the Danube 
speech, which seems to me to have made its own Hun- 
garian and Italian and Illyrian words. Tou hear 
"Basta," "Indtetro," and the like, on board the 
steamer, besides other impossible mixtures of vowels 
and consonants, which, if you please, shall be Magyar ! 
But, whether you found character or not, you would 
have found a view beating the prospect from Ehren- 
breitstein by one river: since here, besides Danube and 
Inn, the Hz comes down : black as bog-water, but very 
clear— a poisonous stream, that keeps a streak to itself 
for many miles after the conflux. 

Past Passau, however, comes the scenery — nay, 

past Linz — from which town I wrote to , and 

so cannot pretend to write about the upper Danube 
again. Leaving Linz, however, first ana foremost, 
as you sweep down to Mauthausen, the Alps rise on 
the horizon; and the peaks of these glistened white 
with snow against the deep sky. Then comes the pic- 
turesque ScnlosB Nieder-Walaee; and further down, 
and farther from the shore, the Castle of Clam Mar- 
tinet! rising proudly among the woods. Not long after 
this is gone, the boat arrives at one of the most striking 
river-passages the world has to show, the Strudel and 
the nirbel:— real bond fide rapids, and a whirlpool; 
and not like the poor tame show under the Lurleybere, 
which always makes me accuse the Spirit of that Bock 
of treating the Rhine pilgrims as Bottom did the Athe- 
nian ladies ; and since the waters must roar, making 
them " roar like any sucking-dove." This I know, that 
I have seen not«rery keen-sighted tourists wrangle on 
which side of the stream the much vaunted Gewirr exists. 

The Danube is a less compromising and well-behaved 
stream. There is no mistaking its terrors. But it is 
not very easy to describe them : so rapid is the succes- 
sion of picturesque objects— so strong (at least, I found 



it so) the first excitement. You have scarcely admired 
Grein, which stands lovesomely at a bend of the river, 
a clean white tempting-looking village, with that inter- 
mixture of foliage among the houses I always miss so 
much on the Rhine :— when a whirl of the narrowed cur- 
rent sweeps you down among rocks, which the King of 
the Kobolds must have shaped, to show his wondrous 
adroitness — with here a chapel, and there a crucifix, and 
anon a tower, I know not in what order coming ; — for 
the power of the water, and the power of steam, acting 
in concert, the sensation of descent is the next thing 
to that delicious flying, of which every child has dreamed. 
The boat seems hardly a hand's breadth from the 
rocky barrier, absolutely under the very tower and trees 
which fringe it; when another twist of the roaring 
water (it is too abrupt to be called a course) flings one 
into the midst of a caldron vet more picturesquely bor- 
dered, and of a yet more violent wrath. And then the 
boat — be she even of as robust a frame as waa ours, the 
Mariana — pauses and staggers, as if about to yield— and 
another sweep of the torrent comes. Tou look into the 
writhing, boiling whirlpool — and there are cries of the 

sailors, and ecstacies from every one on board 

and it is all gone I I have partaken of nothing like thai 
three minutes' flight. After it, though one picture after 
another of great and varying beauty succeeded, I could 
look at no new object till Weideneck and Molkeainein 
sight. The former is a fine and imposing rain, which 
appeared, from a distance, to have some affinity to that 
beautiful Moorish castle of Reichenburg behind St 
GoarBhausen. The latter is one of those monkish 
palaces which are as distinctive of the Danube, as the 
robber castles of the Rhine stream. 

Architect Prandauer had assuredly one or two magni- 
ficent points in the situation allotted to him for his 
building; and he contented himself with making the 
utmost of them. Thus, the bastion-like front of the 
Monastery which abuts on the perpendicular rock, 
between which and the stream there is but a path, u < 
beautifully planned ; the two wings of the vast building j 
being connected by a screen, which sweeps the very | 
verge of the precipice with a most graceful oval, a large ,' 
central arch admitting a fair view of the gorgeoui 
church behind it f Au reste, Mdlk does not get beyond 
a hospital, or barrack, in architectural style ; though 
the mass, spreading out each way from the above feature 
into two long ranges of wall, be imposing, from its 
extent. 1 

" The Ox," at Mblk, where the steamer flung us out, 
(it is literally so,) is the poorest inn we have as yet bar- ' 
boured in. But the landlord is smiling and jolly ; and ' 
he has three beautiful children, and one huge dog, after 
the country fashion ; and I was silly enough to like being 1 
" put up" for the night in one of the Pilgrims' chain- ' 
bers, with a Madonna above the looking-glass. More- ' 
over, there is a sort of garden-room, or pavilion, up the . 
court-yard, very redolent of stable, bat with a balcony 
overlooking the river, in which daintier folk than any 
of us might dine well with such a view, and under such 
a sun, and with such a plenteous basket of peaches 
brought to us, by way of whet (sooth to say, they were 
rather crabbed and fianneUy eating). Here, by the way, 
one has got into a new culinary zone : — bOck hahn, (fried 
chicken,) is the great dish ; but we had trout, sweet as 
May-dew, and a half bottle of Erlauer wine—being, to 
speak metaphorically, now also in the cellar of Hun- 
gary. And the coffee is everywhere admirable, guiltless— 
which is much to every coffee-drinker— of chicory. I 
have a wicked pleasure in inflicting these details of our 
creature comforts upon you, knowing how they will add 
to your " hankering." 

After dinner it was time to knock at the Monastery 
gate. It is proverbially disadvantageous to have set 
one's mind much on anything : and I had made much of 
Molk, for many a day. I should not first have seen 
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St. Florian's ; for Mdlk his not that air of retirement 
which the visitor admires, howsoever the resident be 
bored thereby. If yon were bent on seclusion, would you 
like to be perched close above a river— one of Europe's 
great highways — and to be taunted every day by passers- 
by from Paris, and London, and Frankfort, and Berlin, 
free to come _and go where and when they list? There 
are vagrant spirits whom such a scene would irritate 
into cruel discontent ; whereas, take away the temptation, 
and time and steady mental self-discipline might calm 
♦.hern into being very respectable eremites. But the 
gentlemen at Mo* Ik seem to wear their clerical garb very 
lightly; they even lay it aside when they travel: one 
with whom one of us spoke, having expressly assigned as 
a reason, the deliverance from restraint—" I cannot," he 
said, in all honeaty, " talk to young girls in it." Another 
came down to Tme Ox, to sit in the smoke, and drink his 
beer, and hear news of Sir Peel, and conjectures as to 
the chances of war and peace ; and if I mistake not, he 
would have said, "Ha I ha !" at the sound of the trum- 

Sst, with the best of the fighters who ever led a brigade, 
ible in hand. — I was again surprised on board the 
steamer to see another Priest openly reading Shak- 
spere's •' Merry Wives of Windsor." 

For gentlemen of this quality,— who would seem more 
nearly to resemble the Abbes of France before the 
Revolution, than the Savonarolas or Loyolas, who have 
vindicated monachism by their lives and acts, — Mtflk 
is the very place. They have splendid rooms, a fine 
library — I doubt not a capital cook and cellar— a bril- 
liant church, and a renowned organ. This last gave me 
occasion, too, to perceive that they have a most gorgeous 
-had 



garden. 



1 told me to look at the instrument ; 



and while waiting for the Schoolmaster of the little town, 
who, in the absence of the musical Reverend, keeps the 
key, we strolled into this paradise of dainty devices 
and luscious fruits. Such pear-trees clipped into pyra- 
mids, with flushed bacchanal-looking fruit, pushing 
out their cheeks among the glossy leaves ; such a wall 
thatched with loaded fig-trees! The hothouse, I am 
sorry to say, was filled with onions in place of pine- 
apples : — but then the ground round the fruit-trees was 
carpeted with mignonette and coreopsi* ; and an open 
door, which let one through into a grove of walnut-trees 
fringing a fish tank, crammed with gold fish, was 
barriered on either side by some splendid plants of the 
Datura Arborea, and great glowing dahlias of choice 
sorts. I was never in precincts more richly cheerful. 

Yonr musical taste does not go the way of the organ ; 
so it will be enough to say, that I found the instrument 
of Molk at least equal to its reputation, with a creamy 
sweetness of tone I never (or it is a fancy) hear in 
England. The Schoolmaster was not much of a player, 
and after exhibiting the forty stops, seemed glad to 
escape a couple of gulden the richer. He was about the 
only man I ever saw, who, having the run of so superb 
an organ, appeared to care little for it. It is all the 
beer ! They drink, and drink, and drink, till they 
become human swill-tubs. These eyes saw at Wertheim 
one single throat swallow eight huge glasses; and if 
capacity keep pace with bulk, our Schoolmaster ought 
to have been good for eighteen. 

But M51k has its men, who are wide awake. The 
Principal of the Monastery is a redoubtable mineralogist 
—I was not worthy to see his cabinet of quartz and 
lias, etc.,— but we fell upon one of his familiars— a 
quarryman, the Sam Weller of the country side; and 
for threadbare garments, debt, and sociability, its 
Richard Swiveller too. He, too, came to The Ox, for 
his gossip, his beer, and his audience : — well nigh as 
fantastic in his rags as Edgar in " King Lear.'* An old 
jacket, which had been of the gayest plaid cotton, was 
now shrunk, and stained, and patched with every 
colour. His feet were bare; but his battered sugar- 
loaf hat of straw was stuck round with sprigs of Gcum 



and barberry clusters ; and that Tyrolese cockade of 
bristles, and a feather, which is so particularly smart 
and knowing looking. Up and down the yard and the 
stube he hopped with the gait of a lame raven, and the 
bird's shrewdness without its ill-nature ; — telling queer 
stories, singing odd songs, and dancing the most ir- 
regular of polkas. He had a handkerchief fall of gun- 
powder, ready for some blast, which he flourished about 
so dangerously near the cigar my Panza gave him, that 
landlord, boots, and a bagman, who chanced to be also 
nooning at The Ox, had to plot to get it out of his 
harum-scarum hands. They told me, that while work- 
ing one morning, he had found a treasure of old coins ; 
whereupon he had bought a couple of cows, and an- 
nounced free beef and beer to the darf, till all his money 
was spent ! Yet he is well accredited as being an 
acute and experienced miner; and when "the bee" 
could be got out of his bonnet, talked sensibly enough. 
But that was only for about one minute out of ten ; and 
the rest were spent in that scaramouch merriment 
which becomes rather sad when the funny man is 
wrinkled and gray-haired, and, for poverty's sake, must 
needs go barefoot. His great desire seemed to be to treat 
every one to beer, and to get some one else to pay for it. 
— I grieve to add, that he himself, on the second day's 
visit, had drunk so much before he arrived, that he fell 
into sad disgrace. 

We meant to have made a push for Aggstein— -the 
Rose-Garden of Schreckenwald the Robber— early the 
next morning ; but a terraced meadow by the side of 
the Monastery detained me, that I might get by heart 
the view it commands. It is a jewel in any man's 
picture-gallery; and the air had that same bracing and 
balmy feeling that our humid climate never gives 
us. • * • * 

Taking to the water again, from Mfflk down to Dur- 
renstein, the river continues beautiful, and it has ano- 
ther good moment at Krems, where Kloster Gdttweih, 
another monkish palace, is seen on the top of a hill, two 
or three miles (guide books say four) from the stream. 
The rest is wide and willowy, rather desert-looking. 
By the way, I have not yet spoken of the pleasing intri- 
cacy given to the Danube by its multitude of islands. 
Far worse sport could be found by the dreamer than 
floating about among them in summer weather. — Well, 
then, suppose us at Nussdorf, the favourite landing- 
place for Vienna, with the most confusing and tardiest 
arrangements for disembarkation I ever saw ; and sup- 
pose the cleanest of the particularly clean Vienna £acre# 
picked out, and that we are rattling towards the gay 
City, — one of ns to the tune of Strauss's "Gabrielen 
Walcen," doing his best to doff moodiness, and to don the 
" Ut-u+eatond-drinJkr spirit, which makes the Austrian 
populace so fat, and with their fat so good-humoured. 
Here we are at the lines ; and there are you at the end 
of your patience. I care little, so I have tempted yon 
to stretch on to the Danube. 



« EVERYBODY'S DUTY." 

Napolson is reported to have said, M However little a 
man eats, he eats too much," This observation had 
reference, undoubtedly, to those only who have a 
superfluity of food always at command : it Is a wise and 
useful remark ; but like most other startling aphorisms, 
must be received with a qualification. If but a tithe 
of its truth be valuable, it is at the present era that 
we ought to be impressed with its importance : — at this 
alarming era, when Famine — that appalling monster — 
stares us in the face, bidding us listen to the groans of 
suffering millions, and prepare for our own share in her 
terrible visitation. Hitherto, this generation has 
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known Famine only as a matter of history; little dream- 
ing that with our acknowledged skill in cultivation, 
Famine could ever be exhumed from her sepulchre, to 
stalk again among the nations, and immolate as many 
victims as have her fell sisters — War and Pestilence. 

Of a truth, we in our pride have met with a rebuke, 
which ought to humble us to the very dust ; but while 
we bow in meekness of spirit, let 'us receive the 
lesson like men, not worms ; let us join heart and 
hand to abate the evils now pressing upon the more 
helpless of our compatriots, and still threatening all 
classes ; while we give our whole energies— finite though 
they be — to ward off future evils of a like tremendous 
character. 

Every man— of whatever grade— (and woman too) 
from the prince at the elbow of the throne, to the sturdy 
beggar who vows he " will not work," 1 — every member 
of the community, we repeat, has a solemn duty now 
imposed upon him by the force of circumstances, and 
that is, to use economy in the consumption of food. 
The reckless will Bcoff at this, and probably waste the 
more ; the sensualist will demur ; the unthinking may 
be arrested and induced to listen to reason ; the good 
will thankfully heed us, and assist our earnest en- 
deavours to carry out a meritorious design, by using 
their influence on every one within their sphere. To 
all who will listen, then, we say most impressively, that 
we each one ought to impose a check upon our own 
appetite ; and to place a bar in the way of our incon- 
siderate dependants, to prevent any extravagant abuse 
of farinaceous food. In one respect, we could wish the 
whole community catholicised; a weekly abstinence 
would achieve considerable saving ; and as men, alas ! 
too often require a bribe, we promise to all who will 
restrain their love of eating, — an abundant increase of 
health, strength, good temper, and self-respect 

In order that similar calamities, from which we are 
now suffering, may be averted in future years, we entreat 
those who are connected with agriculture to make the 
beat use of their common sense, and powers of observa- 
tion ; they will see the wide extended mischief that has 
come upon the nations, in consequence of this myste- 
rious destruction of the potato ; a destruction so decided, 
that it has been assigned to fifty different causes ; thus 
proving that in many ways this esculent has been at- 
tacked, and that man has been in no degree the cause. 
One of the surviving parties of stout discoverers, is con- 
fident that an insect has effected the mischief; and the 
creature has been christened — its name actually changed 
— to render its claims to the destruction more forcible. 
The Vastator (devastator) is a long known aphis, that 
attacks the leaves of the potato. A second set of 
theorists, more potent than the former, are positive 
that fungi sprout in the heart of the tuber, and extend- 
ing from the middle to the outer skin, expand on the 
outside. The third conclave are firm in their belief 
that the sole agent has been a peculiar electrical state 
of the atmosphere. We stop here; for three valid 
causes, " the least a death to nature," are surely 
sufficient to warn our growers from incurring the risk 
^ of a third year of disappointment and rottenness. 

Among the numerous auccedanea for flour which 
exist, how surprising it is that our choice of esculents 
should be so circumscribed. Would it not be a 
healthy view to take of tbe present dispensation, that 
we are decidedly incited to extend our knowledge to 
other kinds of food, which have been till now, if not 
unknown, quite unappreciated 1 Might we not derive 

(l) See Police Report from Lincolnshire. " A man taken 
up for begging was sent to jail, where he stated that he 
had beggeObr seventeen yean, adding, * I never have worked, 
and never will work. I get three shillings a day, and each day 
have as much food given as would last me for a week. This I 
sell at the lodging-house* every night, and get spirits and coffee 
t o make me comfortable.'" 



information from the Chinese, who make use of a vast 
variety of nutritious vegetables in their daily susten- 
ance, instead, of restricting themselves, as we do, to two 
or three chief articles of vegetable consumption — bread 
and potatoes! In their densely populated country, 
who ever heard of famine 1 Scarcity at times they must 
have, for China is not exempt from the casualties of 
the seasons; but scarcity does not extend to all the 
productions of a country ; so that if one of two of them 
fail, these thrifty people have many others in reserve. 
Their industry is proverbial — their economy admirable 
— their ingenuity in turning everything to account 
beyond all praise ; and apparently beyond our apathetic 
natures to imitate. 

In China every inch of ground is made available : in 
our redundantly peopled kingdom, there are miles of 
land lying waste, (we do not even allude to extensive 
plains, etc.) wayside strips, not affording pasturage to a 
donkey, a goose, or a pig : scraps, corners, banks, wide 
ditches, etc. etc., are to be seen on every side ; where 
not only nothing is grown for the service of man or 
beast, but much does grow that is detrimental to both 
the one and the other— crops of noxious weeds, that 
flourish in rank luxuriance. 

Most true is the old saw, " Wilful waste makes woeful 
want ! " to an anxious and observant wayfarer, the sight 
of so much valuable soil entirely useless is very terrible. 
Can nothing rouse our law-makers, landlords, farmers, 
churchwardens, even overseers of the poor, so that they 
may be induced to bestir themselves in our exigency, 
and rescue these portions of soil fur the use of those of 
the poor who urill work? 

To return to " Everybody's duty." It is imperative 
that we abate our consumption of food. The error 
committed by those who can afford to " indulge in the 
plejsures of the table," is, that they tax the powers of 
the stomach too severely ; and the result is, that medi- 
cine-vendors, regular and irregular, grow rich at our 
expense. It is a grave mistake, that we require all the 
nourishment which we consume; half the quantity 
would be more than sufficient to ensure robust health. 

Millions of human beings in India subsist on rice 
alone, and on this spare diet perform every needful duty 
with vigour, and endure with ease the toil* of warfare. 
Millions also in Africa and Asia find pleasure and 
sufficiency in dates and coffee ; their almost incredible 
feats of horsemanship, and the hard discipline of the 
desert, are sustained on no more generous fare. Yet 
other millions in South America undergo fatigues that 
would annihilate an Englishman, upon the daily ration 
of a handful of cacao-nuts, and a caJabash shell of water. 

It is true, that these are all natives of southern lati- 
tudes, and that we who inhabit a colder zone require 
more " satisfying" food : granted ; we do, but we do not 
need half as much as we mistakenly consider to be 
essential; for, be it remembered, these abstemious 
people whom we have cited taste no animal food, while 
whole hecatombs are daily offered up in holocausts, to 
appease our insatiate desire for the stimulating diet of 
animal food, in addition to undue quantities of farina- 
ceous nourishment. 

We are no advocates — Heaven forbid ! — for that weak, 
niggardly, mistaken, ungrateful system, which teaches 
the unwary to abstain from enjoying the innumerable 
good things spread before us ; we enjoin every one, on 
toe contrary, to "eat, drink, and be merry;" emphati- 
cally we say " use— but do not abuse— the gilts of 
beneficence;" we must append the context, however, 
which is, "he best proves his gratitude for the (hitherto) 
abundant feast that is always awaiting him, who par- 
takes Of it — Ul MODERATION." 

Note— The foregoing remarks have been delayed, until the 
subject (of famine), which then pi eased heavily on every mind, has 
outworn itself; but the main object of the little paper is cogent 
as ever, namely, moderation in every species of enjoyment. 
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SUSAN LEE'S BIRTHDAY ADVENTURE, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 

▲ TALE, BY EDWARD YOUL. 
Paut I. 

A spring morning was never more welcome to any 
small but very very pleasing specimen of humanity 
than it was to little Susan Lee at daybreak, or about 
one hour after, of the twenty-second of March month, in 
the year for universal Christendom, 1846; a year which 
my readers will easily remember to have been very pre- 
cocious in its vernal tendencies. By the twenty-second 
of that month, the hedges were in full leaf. Trees came 
out strongly in spring fashion. Daisies were up, and 
looking lively. Like other precocious things, however, 
such as genius, for instance, the maturity of that year 
did not realise the promise of its youth ; at least, in 
fecundity : for it was almost unexampled in fair wea- 
ther. But we must not speak lightly of the ordinations 
of the seasons. 

Little Susan Lee had received paternal and maternal 
injunction to dress herself in her best— her very best 
apparel. Poor Susan ! if clothes on the back be real in- 
dices, as the world will have it they are, of merit at the 
heart. Her apparel was new once, undoubtedly, but it 
must have been a weary while ago, though ; and so, to 
state s very shocking truth, Susan was shabby. But 
there was not a cloud on that March morning ; and 
there was no wind stirring, and really the air was 
warm, as if the year had been a month older. And a 
little neighbour had told heron the previous night, that 
there were primroses in the country, — as iudeed there 
were, growing and blowing on banks that had a south- 
erly aspect. Did her thoughts dwell then, for one 
moment dwell, upon her faded dress 1 No, — she thought 
only of her journey, of the grandfather she was going 
to visit, of the presents she was to carry him, of the 
fine morning, and of the primroses. 

And she had thankfulness — this young child — in her 
heart of hearts for the fine morning. She did not ex- 
press it in words, but it lay like a serene joy in her 
breast ; and ever and anon found utterance in a warbled 
verse of song. On that March morning, Susan was 
twelve years old. Her grandfather would also say, " I 
am sixty-three years old to-day." Thus, childhood and 
age might exchange birthday compliments. Twelve 
and sixty-three. Prospect and retrospect. 

Susan took her basket, which contained her present, 
and into her little pocket she thrust a purse of her own 
knitting, which contained her mother's present, eigh- 
teen shillings in hardest silver. Absalom Lee was as 
hard-working a nobleman as you could find in London, 
or in seven days' ride beyond it. Very coarse were his 
honest hands, that for eighteen years had been making 
bricks as fast as they could be made. And Agnes Lee, 
his wife, did jobbing, and charing, and washing; a 
much-toiling, manifold-deserving lady. A better couple 
never lived in God's sight religiously. These were 
Susan's parents ; and with their consent, and even by 
their direction, did Susan undertake the journey to 
which she was now bending all her energies— even 
to Croydon. From Lewisham, where her home was, 
the distance was eleven miles. But she was likely 
to get a lift upon .the road, would sleep at her grand- 
father's, and return the next day ; again, it was probable, 
getting a ride that would ease her feet upon the home- 
ward route. 

Primroses on southern banks, and green hedges, and 
trees that nod to you in their first leanness, wiih a dry, 
hard, gravelly road, that at every fresh turning bids 
you come on and welcome, alluring you with promise of 



beauty hitherto undetected. Above all, the songs of 
birds, and the clear, invigorating atmosphere, — not for- 
getting the beautiful blue sky overhead, — axe glorious 
attendants upon a spring journey into the country. The 
rays of the son warm you, but are not oppressive. You 
can almost look at the great planet without winking. 
Susan was minded to do so, but on making the expe- 
riment she was forced to convert one of her bands into 
a verandah, and did not entirely succeed even then. 
However, in having to blink a great deal, and in 
getting dazzled, there was a zest given to the charms of 
the morning — a radiant morning. Merciful Heaven, 
make such mornings, or rather the enjoyment of them, 
very plentiful to poor children, and poor parents ! 

Her mother had said to her, " Don't talk, Susy, to 
trampers on the road; many of them are dishonest, and 
would rob you, if they found that you had money about 
you." Susan, of course, promised that she would not, 
and looked, in consequence, very shy upon a travelling 
tinker who overtook her, and who persisted in calling 
her his little sweetheart, his little wife, and other non- 
sense of that sort, until he became audaciously ridi- 
culous, and addressed her as grandmother, and aunt 
Peg. The child did not know whether to laugh or cry. 
There could be no harm in the tinker she thought — 
he had such a merry face. And the young disciple of 
Lavater judged aright. There was no harm in the 
tinker — none at all. 

For if ever honesty was written on man's brow, fit 
was written on the brow of that tinker. Even the child 
could tell that it was no mask— no forgery of his own. 
When the writer is Divine, the caligraphy is too 
beautiful— too glorious to be forged. 

He altered presently, and instead of the jovial, jocular 
fellow he had been, grew saturnine, with a slight lean- 
ing towards misanthropy. Indeed, before long, he 
became hypochrondriacal, and averred that he regarded 
mankind as shams. 

" Now," he said to Susan, " you wouldn't think that 
I was a sham, would you] But I am. " 

He said it earnestly, as if he meant it. Perhaps he 
did. But Susan replied, that she did not quite under- 
stand him. 

" I mean/' said the tinker, " that I am a fudge- 
that 's my meaning, — a fudge, — and we are all fudges, 
— you are a fudge." 

Susan was uncertain ; she had never been called so 
before. After musing for a minute or two, she ventured 
(not forgetting her mother's injunction, by the bye, but 
she couldn't shake her companion off) to ask whe- 
ther a fudge was to be considered good or bad 1 

" Why, that 's as it happens," rejoined the tinker ; 
" there are some good fudges, perhaps ; I can't, say I've 
known 'em, though. There was a man down in the 
country, where I was lately, who wanted to get into 
Parliament, and so he gave tw,o hundred pounds towards 
a school for teaching poor children to read and write. 
Now, the folks in those parts called him good. I said 
— fudge. So putting that together, it makes good 
fudge, don't it 1 Oh, half the world is fudge," said the 
tinker, roundly. 

" Tou said just now that all the world was," remarked 
Susan. 

" Yes, all the world. O yes, all. The birds anV- 
the animals an't,— but we are— fudges all of us." 

He became thoughtful after this, and did not speak 
until they came to a spot where two roads crossed each 
other at right angles. 

" I am going this way," he then said, facing the left- 
hand road. " Good bye. Mind, you are a fudge — I am 
a fudge — we are all fudges." 

He made a comical obeisance, and Susan went laugh- 
ing on her way. She soon came to a public-house, the 
landlord of which knew her father, and undertook to 
get her "a lift" in the next cart or waggon that came 
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by. She had not to wait long. The driver was civil 
enough, but was not inclined to be affable, so she did 
not venture to ask him what a fudge meant, and 
whether he thought that appellation might justly be- 
long to her. When she remembered that the tinker 
had exempted birds and animals, she hoped within her 
own mind: that he had misjudged her, for in innocence 
and contentment she desired to resemble birds and 



Oh, that grandfather ! Sixty-three years had dealt 
kindly with him. Fifty-three, you mean 1 No, threescore 
and three on that March morning ; but wearing them 
as lustily as old Time himself: a decided hale, fresh, 
youthful old man. Ah, youth lingered in his heart, 
and then the free never grows old— never, but goes 
quite young, and even childlike, to heaven. Of course 
he was glad to see her, glad and surprised, for he had 
had no intimation of her intended visit conveyed to 
him. He would have had a pudding made, if he had, 
he said, and have boiled a rabbit Oh, Susan laughed 
at that— a rabbit, of all things ! 

" Why, see, grandfather, what I have brought in my 
basket;— my present* mind, for I paid for it, though 
my mother made it, and I paid for the baking, too, 
all out of my own earnings. There— a rabbit pie. 
I called it my present, but it's like making* myself 
a present* an't it] for I shall help you to eat it, grand- 
father." 

She clapped her hands, and her merry laugh rang 
freshly out, at the old man's feigned astonishment. 

" To think, grandfather," she said, "that you should 
have said ' rabbit,' and that it should be a rabbit pie. 
Now, if it had been mutton, it would not have been a 
joke, would ltl" 

Why, of course not; but, being rabbit, it was a Joe 
Miller, ouite. 

" And now for mother's present," she continued, and 
her little hand dived into the pocket for the purse 
containing the eighteen shillings— deeper— deeper : no, 
there was no purse there. 

It was ouite true; there was no purse there. 

The tinker must have robbed her. She would never 
trust human countenance again. Oh, it is a sad hour 
for the heart of child or man ; and worse, much worse 
must follow it, when the Lavater theory becomes sus- 
pected. 

" Why, grandfather !" she cried, trembling. 

" What's the matter, darling 1" asked the old man, 
solicitously. 

" Grandfather, will yon tell me one thing 1 What 
does radge mean?" the child inquired. 

" Fudge 1 Bless the girl, what a question !" 

"Am la fudge, grandfather 1 Quick, please, and 
tell me." 

" You a fudge, dearest ! pray heaven not" 

" Nor any of us, grandfather 1 Fudge is a bad thing, 
isn't ur 

" It isn't honesty, Sue, so it's bad. But who put such 
thoughts into your headt" 

The sobbing child told the grandfather all. How she 
had broken — but against her will — her mother's com- 
mandment, and had discoursed with a tramping tinker, 
who had libelled— God forgive him !— all mankind. 

" A grave sin, Susan, if he did so," said the old man. 
" But, perhaps, he didn't rob you; we won't judge him 
harshly. Don't cry, pet And the purse was of your 
own knitting 1 I should have liked that purse. I would 
have put all my earnings in that purse." 

Oh, the purse was nothing, she could make him 
another, and would set about it directly she got home ; 
but the eighteen shillings . 

Her grandfather grew very mysterious, and nodded 
and winked with great pleasantry. 

" Come, pet," he said, "you must be hungry after 
your journey, and I could eat a bit myself. Babbit pie 



don't come every day ; but it's out birthday, an't it, 
sweet 1 Here's many happy returns, Susy." 

" The same to you, grandfather," said the child. 

" No," he said, emphatically; " no, Susy." 

" No, grandfather 1" 

" No, Susy. I mean it You needn't look so as- 
tonished. I am sixty-three." 

" But you don't want to die, grandfather 1" 

Heaven forbid, but to wait heaven's good time. 

The pie was excellent, Wit Susan's appetite was spoilt 
by the affair of the purse. The grandfathers wasn't — 
not a whit. The old man had some secret to commu- 
nicate: he was so mysterious and pleasant; he made 
minute inquiries about the tinker, bidding her describe 
his personal appearance ; and being satisfied with her 
replies, he grew more mysterious than ever. 

More mysterious ! he became a riddle, and spoke in 
Sphinxian fashion, to his grandchild's great bewilder- 
ment Her perplexity was at its height, when he told 
her, that, after all, there might be something m fudge. 

" I don't go so far as the tinker," he said. " Thus, 
I don't think that you're a fudge, Susy. I don't think 
your mother is ; nor your father; but I am. Yes, I am 
a fudge, very often, God help me." 

"You.grandfrtherr 

" Yes, yes, so are many people that I know ! But 
come, I mean to give myself a half-holiday this after- 
noon, so put on your bonnet, and we'll take a walk 
through Croydon. Did you ever see the railway, Susy V 

" Very often, at New Cross," she said. 

Proceeding to the station, they bsw an engine, with a 
long train of carriages after it, go tearing away towards 
London. 

" There's no fudge in that, Susy," said the old man. 

She looked in his face, in mute mystification, for she 
was completely puzzled by ih\% fudge. 

" There's no fudge there," the old man went on. 
" That's real, that is; a fact — God help us— as real as 
life, almost as great Twelve miles in half an hour; 
and they could do it in fifteen minutes, they say. Where 
shall we be in fifty years, eh, Susy?" 

Fifty years— and the speaker sixty-three ! 

" For it's only in its infancy now," he continued, " not 
out of its cradle, as we may say. And, thinking of 
that, what shall we be doing in a hundred years' time, 
eh, Susy r 

A hundred years I What an old woman she would 
be ! Her grandfather was very strange to-day. 

"And, O God !" cried the old man, with devotional 
enthusiasm, " in five hundred years, if we go on as we 
have begun, where shall we have got to 1 There won't 
be much fudge left then, I'm thinking. If the heart 
keep pace with the head there wont be any. In ^re 
hundred years 1" 

He spoke as if he would be alive to see it ; and he 
might, perhaps, though not in the body. 

"But come, child," he said, presently, awakening 
from a reverie into which he had fallen, " I have 
a little errand to do down yonder. An older man than 
I am, bless you. Older !— My father in years. John 
Properjohn. It will be his birthday next week, if 
he lives. But I don't think he will. I dont think 
hell see ninety-nine. He don't like railroads now." 

" Don't he !" said Susan, vacantly, for her thdughts 
were with the tinker. 

" You see, my dear, he's old," continued her grand- 
father ; " and old people have old world notions. He 
used to have a deal to do with horses ; and, one time, 
drove the Brighton coach on this road." 

" Ah," said Susan, " so he don't like railroads." 

" He thought they had taken his living away," her 

relation went on. " But how could that be ? He was 

bedridden years before the first railroad was heard of." 

A short but brisk walk— for sixty-three was as nimble 

a pedestrian as twelve, every bit— brought them to John 
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Properjohn's house. His daughter, a woman older 
by fifteen yean than Susan's grandfather, met them on 
the threshold. In answer to his inquiry, she said he 
was much the same, only his eyesight was gone. 

"Like enough, like enough/' said the child's com- 
panion. " His eyes have done duty ninety-nine years, 
barring a week. But they will grow clearer," he added, 
" and will see— God help us [—such wonderful things." 

" His eyes will V cried the woman, in derision. 

" Things that we in our ignorance have never dreamt 
of," continued the other. " But not in this world." 

The ninety-nine-years-old man was asleep upon the 
bed that he had not quitted for many winters : but at 
the noise made by their entering, though they trod 
softly, he awoke, and recognised his friend by his foot- 
steps. 

"He's been anxious about his coming," whispered 
the daughter to Susan's relation. " I suppose we shall 
see him in a day or two." 

" Tonight, or in the morning, at the latest," replied 
the other. " The child here, my granddaughter, saw 
him on the road to-day, and talked with him. I came 
to tell you that." 

''Ha!" said the woman, evidently relieved, "and 
he'll bring it safe, you think ?" 

" Safe !" echoed the grandfather. " Didn't he bring 
it safe before) I should have thought that you would 
have gone pawn for his honesty." 

" Why, so I would," said the woman. " Father, 
here's Simon Buckwheat." 

The old bedridden man made an effort to rouse him- 
self. 

" The tinker will be here to-night, or in the morning," 
she proceeded, placing her lips against her father's ear, 
and speaking very loud. " Simon's granddaughter saw 
him on the road." 

"Neighbour, how is it with youT queried Simon of 
the sick man. 

The latter made a movement with his lips, but no 
sound issued from them. 

" You see how it is with him," said the daughter. 
" He's been like that since yesterday." 

" Ah i" said Simon, "'tis age, that's ^rhat it is. By 
the bye, Margaret, this is my birth-day, this is. I'm 
sixty-three." 

" Many returns, and happy ones/' said the woman. 

" Thank'ee kindly. I hope so," answered Simon, to 
Susan's great astonishment. 

For he had met the same wish with a negative, when 
she had fervently expressed it, about two hours before. 
But in the presence of ninety-nine, sixty-three had 
grown younger. She did not think of that. The old 
sick man again essayed to Bpeak. Simon understood 
him, though no words were audible. 

"You are going on before me," said Simon, inter- 
preting aloud the old man's meaning. " Yes, friend, 
that's in the course of nature. A bright journey. I 
often think of it." 

The ninety-nine-years-old man nodded, and his face 
acquired a sudden lustre. 

" A journey we must all take, thank God. Oh, thank 
God for that I" continued Simon. " Neighbour, how 
many things that are dark now will grow clear then, 
eh?" 

Tbe sick man nodded this time faster than before; 
and his lips moved again. 

" You will soon know," interpreted Simon. " Yes, 
it's in the course of nature ; the oldest first, always." 

The sick man shook his head, but Simon persever- 
ingly looked in another direction. He soon took leave 
of his friends, and returned home with the child. 

The next morning, Susan heard voices below stairs 
while she was dressing herself, and on descending to the 
sitting-room she found her grandfather talking— yes, to 
the tinker— talking in the friendliest manner, too ; and 



they were only waiting for her appearance to begin 
breakfast. 

" What 1 my little fellow-traveller !*' cried the 
tinker. 

She was minded to ask him about her purse, but she 
did not. Of course, if he had taken it, it was in jest 

" I didn't know, when I talked with you yesterday, 
that yon was a-coming to see my friend Simon here," 
continued the visitor, " or, may be, I should have given 
you a commission, though it's just the same, an't it, 
Simon V 

"Just," answered the grandfather. " If you had 
been two or three days later it wouldn't have troubled 
me ; but you would have been welcomed yesterday at 
John Properjohn's. He's going fast. A bright journey 
— a bright journey." 

" Ha !" ejaculated the tinker. " There's no fudge in 
that." 

" No," said Simon, devoutly. " Praise Heaven, that's 
reaL" 

" I often think of it," remarked the tinker, "when 
I see the sun setting on a fine evening. It looks as if 
the gates were opened, and all the glory came streaming 
out" 

'* A chance so great — so joyful," said Simon, "that 
— God pardon our ignorance — we do but faintly esti- 
mate it." 

Susan knew that they talked of death. The subject 
was properly familiar to her; for every Sunday, at 
chapel, the preacher dwelt upon the Great Translation : 
but he clothed it with terrors ; and Susan had turned 
away in affright from the picture he had drawn, and 
could not bear to think thereon. But she listened 
gladly now, and thought that her grandfather had better 
knowledge than the preacher. Perhaps— shall we say, 
assuredly— he had. 

" To come to your own business, friend Simon," said 
the tinker, presently, " I got, as I said, twelve pounds 
for the coins, twelve golden sovereigns." 

Oh ! how pleasantly the grandfather winked at Susan. 

" Are there any more of them, d'ye think V queried 
the tinker. 

" No,— I've had a good search," replied Simon. " I 
was pulling down a shelf in the great cupboard there, 
when I heard something chink like money. And sure 
enough, there were the coins, — fifteen of them, bright 
gold guineas, of George the Second's time. It's an old 
house, and I suppose one of its tenants, that was dead 
and gone before I was born, hid them there for safety 
—that's how I take it to have been." 

"Anyhow," observed the tinker, "I took them to 
London as you wished me, and sold them to a silver- 
smith in Cheapside, that knew me when I was a boy, 
and didn't think I had stolen them. And there," he 
added, " is the money." 

He drew an old leathern purse from his pocket, and 
counted twelve sovereigns into Simon's hand. Oh I 
how pleasantly that grandfather winked at Susan. Yet 
not a word about her purse. Not a word. 

" I'm off now to John Properjohn's with the quar- 
ter's pension I drew for him, said the tinker, rising. 
" That's a kind gentleman, who allows him twenty six 
pounds a year, — an't he, Simon V 

" That he is," replied Susan's grandfather, warmly. 
"He an't a fudge." 

" That he an't," said the tinker, glancing at Susan. 
" If he would make it payable in Croydon, it might be 
better for old John and his daughter; but it doesn't 
much matter, that I know. I can receive it for them. 
I am down here regular once a month; I am trust- 
worthy, I hope V 

" / hope so," exclaimed Simon, readily. 

" Wouldn't steal a purse, or run away with twelve 
pounds, or with old John's pension, eh?" 

" / should say not," cried the grandfather. 
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"No one suspects me, I hopef the tinker went 
on, looking very hard at Susan. " Wouldn't I trounce 
them if I thought they did I" 

Susan perceived that her grandfather had entrusted 
the tinker with her suspicions, and as the brow of that 
gentleman wore a severe expression, she shuddered in 
her shoes. 

But it was ail fudge. The tinker enjoyed it im- 
mensely, and wouldn't have " trounced her" as he said, 
or have harmed a hair of her head, for all the purses in 
the universe. 

He withdrew for the purpose of carrying to John 
Properjohn the quarter's pension, which a gentleman 
residing in London allowed the bedridden old man, 
and which he had been deputed to receive, as the sick 
man's daughter could not leave him in his long illness. 
He steal a purse ! He, who, though a tramping tinker, 
was entrusted with such errands ! How greatly, in 
thought, had Susan wronged him t 

He soon returned with the intelligence that the old 
man had been recalled that morning. A tear started 
to the grandfather's eye, but he brushed it hastily away, 
and said that old John had gone on a bright journey — 
a bright journey. He and the tinker were both thought- 
ful after that, and not a word was spoken for a long 
time. 

" She isn't much cast down," said the tinker, at last ; 
" she's old herself, and, may be, looks to follow him 
soon." 

" He will have five great grandchildren come up from 
the country to his funeral," observed Simon. *' They 
always said they would ; and one of them will bring' a 
child,— his great-great grandchild. Well, well, it was 
a great age,— ninety-nine/' 

But the death of his aged friend caused him — 
Susan could see that — no little trouble. In the course 
of the morning, he made the frequent remark that he 
was a hale man himself, and had many years of hearty 
life in him — many years, please God. Oh, it was a 
bright journey that old John had taken, and some 
day — but Susan would be a woman grown then — he 
would be called to take it, when, like old John, he 
grew decrepid, and had feeble, blear eyes, and failing 
faculties. 

After an hour or so, the tinker took his leave. He 
must be getting on his way, he said. But before he 
went, being quite serious, for he had been with Death, 
he deprecated the universal application of the Fudge 
theory. 

" Fudge is oftener than you would think," he said to 
Susan, " at men's elbows. Bat he ant always. If be 
were, there would be no hope for this world ; and there 
is now, decidedly. Beware of Fudge yourself; say what 
you mean, my child, — do what is upright and honest, — 
act as your conscience bids you. Have no acquaintance 
with Fudge." 

He took his portable smelting apparatus, and quitted 
the house, the sooty, dirty, honourable nobleman that 
he was. 

And not a word about Susan's purse, not a word. It 
could not have been the tinker who had taken it, even 
in sport. Eighteen shillings 1 It was a sad loss, con- 
sidering their poverty ; for Susan's parents, of course, 
were poor people. A very poor lady was her mother ; a 
very poor gentleman her father. Eighteen shillings ; 
honourably got too, by the toil of her father's hands. 

It was not the worst, even that loss. She accom- 
panied the tinker a mile upon his road, and on her re- 
turn her grandfather told her that the twelve sovereigns 
that he had received from the tinker had also dis- 
appeared. The old man was evidently troubled. On the 
foundation of those twelve sovereigns, he had mentally 
erected a fine superstructure. His nodding and wink- 
ing, and Sphinxian demeanour, had reference to the 
twelve sovereigns. 



LITTLE VIGGO. 

BT HUTS OH1XSTIAV AEDBRSEE. 

TrtmsUied hyMary Hovitt. 

My little Viggo wilt thou ride on horseback 1 
Then seat thee on my knee, my first, my beat ; 

I am, like thee, a child in soul and body, 
Then let us play till thou must go to rest. 

See, I will be thy playmate as thou wiliest ; 

1 will forget my tears, my heart-wrung sighs ; 
Let me upon thy rosy cheeks shower kisses, 

And let me' gaze into thy dear, brown eyes. 

Now let me see how tall thou art, my jewel t 
— And what a soft round little hand is thine ! 

Sweet smiles are nestling in each lovely dimple, 
And O, thy mouth is Bweet, thou dove of mine. 

Each little flower thou lovest as thy brother, 
And as a friend thou tell'st it that and this ; 

The whole wide world to thee is in thy mother, 
And on her knee thou findest Eden's bliss. 

Come, I will tell thee now a pretty story, 

All in this twilight of the eventide, 
Will sing a low, sweet song until thou slumberest, 

My little Viggo, my delight and pride 1 

Perhaps when thou art older, my beloved, 
And I have journeyed to the land of shade, 

When the green sods are piled above my coffin, 
Then thou may'st sing the. low, sad songs I made— 

May'st think of her who oft and oft has borne thee 
Within her arms, as loving mothers do ; — 

The world it will forget me and my singing, 
And how I loved ! wilt thou forget them too ? 



TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

ON THE STATE AND CONDITION 

OF IRELAND. 

Fj£x*ow Countrymen, — We presume to address you on 
this important subject because we conceive that we 
have, " each and all of us," a common interest in all 
that concerns our country or our race ; and because we 
believe that we shall all be wanting in our moral and poli- 
tical duties if we remain apathetic when starvation and 
misery abound, or keep silent when justice is withheld, 
or wrong about to be perpetrated on any portion of our 
brethren. 

And without undervaluing the exertions that have 
recently been made to mitigate the wretchedness of 
Ireland ; and feeling a deep interest in the warm and 
generous sympathy that, from the hearths and homes of 
England, has been extended to relieve the starving 
people of that country; we, nevertheless, believe that 
justice is about to be withheld, and wrong perpetuated 
towards the millions in both the countries, unless the 

VOICE OF ENGLAND SHALL UNITE WITH THAT OF IRELAND 
IK A DEMAND FOB JUSTICE, AND EOT CHARITY. 

Fellow countrymen, we have no disposition to lace- 
rate your feelings with the horrible details of starvation, 
outrage, and revenge, which years of oppression have 
engendered, and famine and despair recently aggra- 
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vated ; but we would direct your attention to the 
sity that exists for your thoughtful inquiry and earnest 
resolve, so as to prevent, if possible, an annual recur- 
rence of this unparalleled misery. 

You hare seen that our rulers, instead of providing 
effective remedies to prevent a recurrence of these evils, 
are content in administering mere palliatives, or doles 
of charity; which are to be extracted from the indus- 
trial energies of the many to support the unjust privi- 
leges of the few. An additional burthen of eight 
millions is to be placed upon the back of ipdustry — 
the blight of heaven, producing starvation to thousands, 
is to be made a pretence for improving the fortunes of 
absentee idlers, and maintaining domestic spoilers in 
their unjust possessions — the canker is still to be left 
to prey upon the heart of Ireland ! English industry 
must continue to bear the burthens the disease engen- 
ders, and Parliament must again, session after session, 
be engaged in the old routine of coercion or delusion for 
Ireland. 

Seeing then this system of injustice, and having so 
long felt its baneful results, is it not high time to 
demand from our rulers that those annual legislative 
tinkerings for the evils of Ireland shall speedily be put 
an end to, by a measure that shall at once be just and 
comprehensive; a reform aiming at the elevation and 
enlightenment of the people, the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the country, instead of permitting the unjust 
privileges of individuals to stand in the way of all 
just reformation, and retard the improvement of a 
nation t 

The causes which have produced and which serve to 
perpetuate destitution, periodical famine, and misery 
in Ireland, and the means that can he devised for tiie 
improvement of that portion of our brethren, are ques- 
tions in the solution of which all are interested, physi- 
cally and morally; from the poorest labourer in the 
kingdom, whose scanty wages are dependent on the 
causes which bring competitors from Ireland, to the 
possessors of wealth and affluence, whose capital is often 
wasted or rendered profitless by reason of the wrongs 
inflicted on that unhappy country. 

Forming therefore a portion of those interested in 
the peace and prosperity of our Irish brethren, and 
urged by a sense of duty to endeavour to stimulate 
your inquiries and active interference in their behalf, 
we respectfully submit for your consideration what we 
conceive to he the causes which have mainly contributed 
to the deplorable condition of that country, and at 
the same time suggest such remedies as we conceive 
would greatly mitigate the misery of the people, and 
form the means of gradually elevating their social con- 
dition. 

The primary cause of most of the evils which afflict 
Ireland we humbly conceive can be traced to the legis- 
lative and executive power having hitherto been vested 
in the few instead of the many ; those few having legis- 
lated for and governed Ireland for their own individual 
interests and aggrandizement, instead of seeking to 
improve the country, and elevate her population. 

That by virtue of this unjust power the few have 
gone on gradually extracting the wealth and productive 
capital of the country, too often to spend out of it, in 
supporting their extravagancies and debaucheries, till 
they have beggared and pauperized the greatest portion 
of the people. 

That these evils have been greatly augmented by the 
Established Church tf Ireland, to support which the 
people have been unjustly taxed and often cruelly 
treated; and which Church has only served to per- 
petuate religious feuds and animosities, instead of uniting 
the people in the bonds of charity and human brother- 
hood. 

That this state of destitution, misery, and religious 
antagonism has naturally engendered strife, violence, 



and frequent commotion ; to subdue which Ireland has 
been still further drained and coerced till she is nearly 
converted into one great arsenal of soldiers and policemen. 

That this turbulent state of things has gradually 
driven out the trade and commerce of Ireland, nearly 
annihilated her manufacturing and trading classes, and 
left few others than victims and their oppressors. 

That instead of the resources afforded by trade and 
commerce to employ her continually increasing popula- 
tion, the greater portion of them have been thrown back 
upon the soil, for their miserable subsistence of potatoes ; 
which has increased the competition for land to a degree 
to which no other country affords a parallel. 

That this rife competition has been greatly augmented, 
and the evil extended, by the present rent and profit 
grinding system, with its land agents, underletting, 
minute divisions, short and uncertain tenures ; which 
in their operation prevent farming from being carried 
on successfully, so as to employ labourers at decent 
wages, or to increase the capital of the country. 

That this struggle for a subsistence out of the soil 
has placed the millions of Ireland, both fanners and 
cotters, in a state of wretched dependence on their 
landlords ; too many of whom are regardless of every 
principle of humanity and justice, and who, when the 
people are likely to become burthensome or troublesome, 
scruple not to turn them out upon the world to starve 
and die. 

That these conjoint evils have depressed the energies 
of the people, paralyzed the hand of improvement, which, 
joined to the neglect of education, have fostered feelings 
of enmity between the two countries, when sympathy 
and union are essential for the progress and emancipa- 
tion of both. 

Fellow countrymen, we have thus endeavoured to 
trace some of the prominent causes which we think 
have produced the present misery of Ireland; but 
whether we have traced them correctly or not, that 
misery exists, and is such as demands prompt and 
efficient redress. The evil of a destitute and famishing 
people, maddened by oppression, and filled with despair, 
is not to be depicted in all its naked hideousness; but 
our imaginations may form some conception of the 
mental and physical wretchedness that must be con- 
cealed, in secret and in sorrow, from the soul harrowing 
records which have recently been proclaimed through 
a thousand channels. 

In venturing, fellow countrymen, to suggest such 
remedies as we deem necessary in the present state of 
Ireland, we do not conceal from ourselves the difficulties 
which stand in the way of such being rendered effective ; 
nor do we expect to escape censure, from presuming on a 
task which has perplexed abler heads. But we put 
forth our suggestions, in the hope of leading your 
minds to the investigation of the subject, so that ere long 
still more effective measures may be devised, and your 
combined efforts force them on the attention of our 
rulers, as being far better means for securing the peace 
of Ireland, than wretched charities, or coercion bills : 
for it is to yon, the industrious millions, that the people 
of Ireland must ultimately look for redress, and not to 
political parties or class interests. 

The remedies we conceive should embrace :— 

First, means to provide for the pressing and imme- 
diate wants of the destitute, the aged, and infirm. 

Secondly, means to check the deteriorating process, 
by which farmers are converted into cotters, and cotters 
eventually turned out of their wretched holdings, to 
become mendicants or starve. 

Thirdly, to open up other sources of employment than 
that of the present wretched system of agriculture ; so 
as to prevent those contentions and crimes, which have 
their origin for the most part in the present competition 
for land. 

Fourthly, to remove the chief cause of religious strife 
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and dissension, and provide for the general education 
and improvement of the people. 

To provide for the pressing wants of the people, the 
landowners of Ireland, we respectfully conceive, should 
at once be made responsible to the claims of justice, by 
the enactment of a just and comprehensive poor law ; a 
law, by which their property should be directly taxed, 
to meet the wants and necessities of their respective 
districts, and which law should be administered in a 
humane and just spirit, instead of being made exclusive 
and degrading. 

To improve the present state of agriculture in Ireland, 
and to give the farmer some reasonable chance of 
increasing his capital, some legal enactment is necessary 
to do away with the present sub-letting system and its 
deteriorating evils; and, to compel landlords to grant 
leases, of not less than fourteen years, free from all 
unreasonable restrictions, and, at the same time, to 
secure for the tenant at the end of his term a fair equi- 
valent for what improvement he may have made on his 
farm. 

To provide for great numbers now dependent on 
casual labour, and often in extreme destitution, the 
waste and unreclaimed lands of Ireland, amounting 
to upwards of 5,000,000 of acres, now nearly profitless 
to the owners, and injurious to the country, should be 
appropriated by government, and improved and applied 
by them to meet the wants of the people. 

That the superfluous wealth of the Established Church 
of Ireland, a lasting source of national contention, 
should be removed, its existence being as unjust in 
principle, as its tithe gleanings and merciless exactions 
have been anti-religious and criminal in practice; and 
its land and revenues, producing an annual income of 
nearly £2,000,000, should be applied to the improve- 
ment of the country : leaving only a suitable income to 
each clergyman* where there are actual congregations. 

That the property and income tax should be extended 
to Ireland, and the revenue raised from that and the 
sources referred to be applied, for the next ten years at 
least, to the reclaiming of waste lands, the making of 
improved roads, the establishing of mines and fisheries, 
the improvement of harbours, the erecting of schools, 
and for promoting other national improvements. 

That the reclamation of the waste lands and all other 
national improvements should, in our opinion, be placed 
under the superintendence and direction of a general 
board, in Dublin, and as many district boards as may 
be found necessary throughout Ireland. Such boards to 
be appointed by government, and composed of such com- 
petent persons, as haveihe confidence of the Irish people, 
without reference to their creeds, class, or political 
opinions. 

In putting forth these suggestions, we shall probably 
be reminded of our proposed interference with "the 
rights of property ." We may be told, that a poor law 
to relieve the destitution of Ireland would swallow up 
the landed revenues of that country,— that an appropri- 
ation of the waste lands of that country would be a 
monstrous and unjust confiscation,— -and that the lands 
and revenues of the established Church should be held 
as sacred and inviolable as any other property in the 
kingdom. 

To all such assertions we would reply, that all 
property originating in conventional arrangements, 
and founded on public utility, must be ever tested 
by that standard ; and when the wants of starving 
millions and the luxuries of a selfish few are so tried 
and tested, justice and humanity will find little 
difficulty in settling the question And as the rich and 
powerful have hitherto found, in their legislative appro- 
priations of waste and common lands, no very formida- 
ble obstacles in the claims of the poor man to his share 
and property in the village green or common, we can 
discover jio just obstacle in the way of legally appro- 



priating the waste lands of Ireland, to reliewe her 
famishing people. And as to the property of the Irish 
Church, that too must yield to the claims of utility and 
justice. It had its origin in cunning, fraud, and force, it 
has changed its possessors with the opinion of the 
times, or the power of rulers, and it must speedily yield 
its unjust accumulations to the better fulfilment of it* 
mission, that of " relieving the poor and binding up the 
broken hearted." 

In our proposals we have suggested, that for the next 
ten years the revenue raised from the sources referred 
to should be solely devoted to the improvement of 
Ireland, and applied under the direction of those who 
possess the confidence of the people, who, having mean* 
at their disposal, would doubtlessly seek to call forth 
new energies and improved habits among their present 
forlorn and destitute countrymen. Such an arrange- 
ment, we believe, would not only be advantageous to 
Ireland, but to the people of this country also ; for the 
people of Ireland, on perceiving a just and compre- 
hensive plan of reform being carried out under the 
direction of their friends and advisers, would, we believe, 
cordially co-operate with the government to render it 
effective ; so that our labour market would soon have 
fewer competitors, our present expensive establishment 
of soldiers and police for the ruling of Ireland might 
be soon dispensed with, and all classes peacefully bent 
on the improvement of their country would soon cause 
capital, trades, and manufactures to take root there, 
which, with extended education and increased freedom, 
would speedily spread peace and happiness where con- 
tention, misery, and desolation dwelt 

Trusting, fellow countrymen, that this our earnest 
appeal may stimulate you to make renewed exertions 
on behalf of our Irish brethren, and that your mental 
and moral efforts may compel our rulers to render them 
justice, is the sincere wish of your fellow countryman, 

William Loi 



FAREWELL TO FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 

WHO 8A1LXD ISOX XHOLAHD FOR AMKBIOA, APBIL 4*H, 1847, 
ZA8TBB 8UVD1T. 

BLSssntos be with thee, Freedom's noble Son ! 

Thou leav'st thy Fatherland of Liberty, 

Where thou hast dwelt as man should dwell with man, 

To seek the cruel Stepdame's blood-stained soil, 

Who gave thee for thy birthright stripes and chains, 

Nor granted thee, secure, to tread her shores, 

Until was paid a paltry sum of gold, 

To stamp the patent of nobility 

Which God's own hand had set upon thy brow !— 

—Farewell ! Thou'rt armed with a rich panoply 

Of sympathy and love from English hearts, 

And prayers that rise to heaven in thy behalf. 

With this thou wilt not feel the darts of scorn, 

Arrows from lying lips, weapons of rage, 

That will assail thee. Nobly thou wilt stand 

To fight the battle of thy injured race, 

Armed with the Christian's weapons, faith and hope. 

Go forth, our Friend and Brother t Cry aloud, 

And with a voice America must hear, 

Tell her of all her huge iniquity, 

And bid her loose the bands of wickedness, 1 

Set her oppress'd ones free, break every yoke, 

Ere, without mockery, she can keep her fasts. 

Or raise to heaven a pure and holy prayer. 

And comfort thou thy people, for the Lord 

Will, in His own good time, be glorified ;— 

They that delighted in their evil ways,* 

That cast you out from men, that set their feet 
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Upon your necks, and e'en blasphemed the name 
Of the Moet High, to eorer o'er their sin ,*— 
Their fears shall come upon them, and their shame 
Shall sink them in the dost, beneath the glance 
Of the offended nations. — Still hope on, 
For Christ must yet subdue his enemies. 

This day the churches ring the gladsome sound, 
" The Lord of Life is risen!" He died to save 
The world from its iniquity ;— he rose, 
That, in sure prospect of immortal life, 1 
We might be new in spirit Come the day, 
When a pare light shall beam upon thy race, 
E'en from the rising Saviour ;— when the Sun 
Of Righteousness shall melt their heavy chain. 
When, with hearts fall of joy and thankfulness, ,' 
Forgiving their oppressor!, they shall join 
The severed links of Nature's holy ties, 
And taste the bliss of heaven, while yet on earth ! 
Oh, ma/st thou see that day ;— and may the gifts 
In mercy sent thee, of rich eloquence, 
A fervent* truthful heart, warm, earnest seal 
That no repulse can cool, and patient trust 
In the subduing power of truth and love, 
Hasten its glorious coming !— Thus, farewell ! 

Bristol. M. C. 
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THE JOT OF ENGELE. 

BT XABT HOWITT. 

What Engele's baptismal name was, I am sorry I 
cannot tell yon. Her parents know, no doubt, and so 
did her grandmother, but I never heard of anybody 
else who did. Engele she was called, and 111 tell you 
why. Her father was a painter, and his name was Paul ; 
he painted the most beautiful pictures that ever were seen; 
he painted angels, and the Virgin Mary, and little Jesus, 
and all kinds of beautiful saints, with white lilies in their 
hands. He was a sort of strong, good angel himself : 
he had a grave, but loving countenance ; his hair, 
which was of a deep brown, hung down in rich waves on 
his shoulders, and he had a hanusome short beard, and 
moustache. It was quite a picture to see him in his 
dark painting gown, and black velvet cap, standing 
before his easel, and working-out some heavenly picture 
in which his wife and his child always made a part I 
wish you could have seen Engele's mother I but as you 
cannot, I will tell you how she looked. She was young, 
and had more of the peasant in her than the lady ; she 
was .not rich, you must understand ; both husband and 
wife were peasant born ; and though they had come to 
live in the city because he was a painter, they still 
both of them were as simple in their lives as when they 
were little children in the village together. The child 
was called Engele, because almost ever since she was 
born she had served as the model for her father's angels. 
When she was a baby, swaddled up in baby clothes, she 
had served for the new-born Jesus on his mother's knee, 
the Virgin always being the sweet mother of Engele; as 
she crew older, she stood, and sate, and slept, for every 
kind of *agel, and so she gained the name of JBngel or 
AngeL They called her, however, Engelein or little 
angel, and this they shortened in their old-fashioned 
dialect into Engele— and that was the reason of her 



Engele was now seven; she was quite too old for the 
new-born Jesus, or the infant Jesus. She would soon be 
a model for St Catherine, and such like saints, now she 
was useful for young John the Baptists. Nothing 
pleased Engele better than to be her father's model ; 
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she stood for hours and hours to him ; he always talked 
so cheerfully when he was painting, and her mother 
used mostly to sit at her work in the room, and often at 
her spinning. Often her mother sang ; and sometimes, 
when Engele was very much tired, her father would 
take his violin out of its case, to play to her and her 
mother while she rested. 

Engele lived in a little German city; I have forgotten 
its name, but you might find it on the map, because 
there is a university in it; if I remember the name, I'll 
tell you. She had no companions except her parents 
and her old grandmother, and the student Berthold who 
lodged at her grandmother's. Berthold was a great 
friend of her father's, and used often to come to his 
studio, and that made her feel always at home with him. 

One day Engele heard her parents talking about her 
father's grand picture which he had been many years 
painting, and in which she herself had been the model 
of the new-born Jesus, and then, before the picture was 
finished, of the eldest of the little angels, as well as of 
the intermediate ones. She heard them talking about 
how this- picture was gone somewhere, a long way off. 
for the king to see; and perhaps it would get a gold 
medal ; and if the king bought it, then her father 
would be rich, and would be able to take them all to 
Italy for him to study beautiful pictures there. Engele 
listened to all this, and because she saw that her parents 
were anxious about the picture, she prayed every night 
when she went to bed, that Ood would make the great 
people admire her father's picture ; but she prayed in 
such a low whisper, that nobody knew anything 
about it 

Another thing also she heard her father and mother 
talking of one day; and of it she thought a great deal 
She was lying as a sleeping angel for her father, and ho 
thought she really was asleep, so he and her mother 
talked freely. They said it was very inconvenient now 
Engele was getting so big, because herfatherhad.no very 
younf model to paint from. He wished so much that 
they had a baby for a model The mother sighed, and 
the father sighed, and then they both were silent for 
some time, and nothing was heard but the clock ticking 
and the buzzing of the mother's wheel. 

" It is a pity Engele grows so tall," again said the 
father; " she made such a beautiful model for a baby; 
I always sold my pictures," said he, " when I had a 
baby to paint" 

" Engele does certainly grow very tall," said the 
mother ; and then all again was still. 

This conversation, trifling as it was, made Engele 
very sad; she wished so much that she could turnber- 
self into a baby again. At night she prayed that 
somehow or other a baby might come into the house 
for her father to make lovely pictures with. 

The painter and his wife were very cheerful people; 
there was a deal of love and joy in their house ; but for 
all that at the bottom of her heart Engele was sad. 
She wished so much for a baby that her father might 
paint it. She was surprised, after what she had heard 
her father say, that he should still want her as much 
as ever for a model ; but though now he never painted 
her as a baby, still she came into every one of his pic- 
tures ; she was glad of that, glad that she could be 
useful in any way; but still she was sorry that she 
could not be that which he wanted most. 

Engele had, as we said, a grandmother. She lived 
lost at the other end of the little city, so that Engele 
had to go from one city gate to the other to visit her. 
The only times that Engele went out a-visiting was to 
her grandmother. Her grandmother was lame, and 
often had the toothache, so she walked with a stick, 
and always had a handkerchief tied under her chin and 
on the top of her head to keep her jaws warm. She 
was a very nice old woman for all that ; and she had 
such beautiful old-fashioned Dresden china in a cup- 
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board with a glass door, and brown squab mandarins 
that put out their tongues and nodded their heads, and 
always made Engele laugh ; and she had a cuckoo clock 
in her house. And the student Berthold, who lodged 
with her, and was a great friend of the painter, he used 
to play on the guitar and sing such funny songs ! 
Engele was always glad to go to her grandmother's. 

Besides the student Berthold, who lodged at the old 
woman's, six of the oldest boys at the Gymnasium, 
which was just by, used to come in every day to have 
their dinners with her; so she had enough to do with 
cooking for them all, and with her rheumatism which 
made her so lame ; and that was the reason why she 
did not very often go across the city to her son's. 

One day, when Engele was there, she heard the old 
woman say to the student Berthold : " Yes, and when 
the baby comes my son will do famously : he wants an 
infant-model very much ,• Engele, you see, gets too big 
for that!" 

The student was smoking with a tang pipe, on the 
bole of which was painted a beautiful copy of 'one of 
Paul's most beautiful pictures — Mary and Jesus — the 
models of which had been his own wife and Engele. 
Engele's eyes were fixed on this as the grandmother 
spoke. The student said nothing, for he was in a 

Sieasant dream over the fumes of his tobacco; but 
ngele lost not a word. Was there really, then, a baby 
coming for her father to paint? It was a strange 
thought ; she could not get it out of her head all day ; 
but she said nothing to any one. 

When she got home she could not help looking at 
all her father's pictures that had young children in 
them. Such an indescribable love sprang up in her 
heart for the baby that was coming, and that would be 
like these, that it seemed to her as if she were already 
possessed of a great treasure. 

Her father had a very fine picture in hand ; but as 
yet it was only an outline cartoon. He often said that 
that picture would establish his name; so said his 
wife, and so said the student Berthold. He only, 
however, worked at it now and then, on what he called 
his good days. One day he drew it forth ; he seemed 
so happy, and the sun shone into the room, and fell 
upon his long hair, and made its brown tint almost 
golden, Engele could not help looking at her father ; 
she thought he looked so like something in his own 
picture. He had two beautiful white lilies in his hand. 

" I shall get on gloriously with my picture," said he, 
" when Che baby comes !" and then he stuck the two 
white lilies into his wife's hair, and kissed her, and said 
he would make a study of her head for his grand 
picture. She had only a grey woollen gown on of her 
own spinning, a black velvet bodice, which was in 
part the peasants' costume, a curiously worked leathern 
pocket outside her dress, and a little bunch of keys 
hung to a silver chain : but for all that she looked fit 
to be a great painter's wife. 

Engele dreamt that night about her father's grand 
picture, and about a baby which lay on her mother's 
knee, and which he was painting ; it was such a lovely 
dream, that she was quite Borry when her father woke 
her. He woke her very early ; he told her to get up 
and dress herself, and go to spend the day with the old 
grandmother ; he helped her to dress ; he plaited her 
long thick hair, and tied it like a coronet round her 
head; he put on her little old-fashioned grey woollen 
frock, with its long waist and full skirts, pinned a little 
red shawl over her shoulders, and, opening the door 
which led into the street, told her to go straight to her 
grandmother's, and he would fetch her in the evening. 

Engele had no bonnet on, because she never wore 
one ; nobody but the rich did in that part of Germany, 
and her family were not rich, so neither she nor her 
mother wore bonnets. Engele walked all through the 
city, wondering why she must go bo early to her grand- 



mother. It was so early in the morning, that the 
watchman was only just coming out of the church, in 
the tower of which he had been keeping watch all 
night. He nodded kindly to Bngele as she passed, and 
so did the country women, who were seating themselves 
in the street with their pitchers of sour milk, and their 
eggs, and fruit, which they had brought, early as it was, 
into the town for Bale. 

Engele's grandmother did not seem at all surprised 
to see her ; and when Berthold, the student, came in to 
his breakfast, and saw her there, he went up to the old 
woman, and asked, in a whisper, but loud enough for 
Engele to hear, if the baby were come. 

The student never went to the University all that 
day ; he played on his guitar, and showed her beatrfcifal 
pictures in his books, and on his pipes, for he had a 
great many. Berthold was a rich student: he wore 
silver spurs, and rode upon a fine black horse. Engele 
often saw him on horseback; and when he met her 
anywhere when he was riding, he always took off his 
cap, as if she were a great lady. She thought Berthold 
a perfect gentleman ; and, besides, he was her father's 
great friend, and admired his pictures so much. 
v Berthold dined at an inn ; and the six gymnasium 
boys dined with Engele and her grandmother. 

In the afternoon Berthold's fine horse was brought 
to the door for him to take a ride, and Engele's father 
came in just at that moment ; he looked so handsome 
and so happy; he kissed the old woman, and said, 
" Well, thank Heaven ! I shall get on gloriously with 
my picture now. I have now such a baby for a model 
as never was seen ! " Tears were in the old grand- 
mother's eyes, and she said, " Thank God !" 

Engele was ready to cry for joy also ; but she had no 
time : the student Berthold caught her in his arms, and 
kissed her, and said that she should ride before him on 
his fine black horse, and that he would set her down at 
her father's door as he went by. 

I wish anybody could have seen Engele's face, as she 
rode up the street sitting before the student ! 

Instead, however, of going direct to the painter's 
house, he went down some back streets, and stopped at 
the post-office. Here they gave him some letter*— one 
only of which he opened. , 

" Here is good news for us, Engele," said he ; " brave 
good news, and thou shalt take it to thy father. The 
king has bought his picture — they have conferred a 
gold medal upon him— "and all the world will now 
acknowledge that he is a great painter I" 



BE PATIENT, POOR ONES OF OTJE LAND ! 

BT MRS. YALKDfTIFl BARTHOLOMEW. 

No more despair I your mournful voice 

Has raised a mighty band, 
Whose spirits are abroad : — rejoice, 

Ye poor ones of our land ! 
Great hearts are beating in your cause — 

Be patient and be still ; 
Obey, not brave, your country's laws — 

God works out good from ill; 
It is His doom, the few should be 
Martyrs, to make the many free. 

Bear yet awhile the piercing cold ; 

The pains with hunger fraught : 
Before the young year hath grown old 

Great wonders may be wrought 
Then struggle on, though famine fling 

Her victims at your feet : 
The driest desert hath its spring, 

The brier its blossoms sweet ; 
And clouds, though dark to human view, 
Hide not for long the sky's clear blue. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OP PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes— be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work for all, and we desire to work with alL— Eds. 



Outrage to Frederick Douglass, and dishonour to the English 
name.— The whole country nas heard, and with deepest indig- 
nation, of the reception of Frederick Douglass on board of 
the Cambria steam-packet. We have received a letter from an 
eye-witness of the met. It says that Frederick Douglass seemed 
to feel severely the insult — not so much as it regarded the fact 
itself, but as its indicating what he had to expect when he 
reached America. Raising his hands, he exclaimed with deep 
dejection, "lam going to the land of proscription, and have 
been turned back on the very threshold. Oh ! if these things 
are done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry /" 

But, we ask, what have wc to do with the despicable preju- 
dices of Americans P We call upon the whole nation to resent 
this disgrace to the English name ! We call on the whole 
nation to demand of Government to take up the matter, and 
insist on the Line of Packets Company making a public apology 
for this surrender of the honour of the British nation. This 
company is a British company, or chiefly so. It represents the 
Government, by the chartered conveyance of its mails. By the 
Parliamentary Returns of July, 1840, we see that it receives 
from this country 80,000/. a year for this service, and next year 
it will receive 120,000/. From 1840, it has received upwards 
of 536,000/.— more than half a million of our money ! and yet, 
in the person of Frederick Douglass, it has meanly betrayed the 
honour of the nation, and violated all our dear-bought pride of 
feeling on the subject of negro-emancipation, at the nod of a few 
silly American passengers. The matter cannot rest. England 
will resent the abandonment of her honour in the hands of her 
commissioned servants, and against the person of a worthy and 
high-minded man, made free upon her own soil. 

The Health of Towns BUI.— We rejoice to see Dr. Southwood 
Smith named so prominently by the introducer of this bill, 
«as the man who originated the movement fifteen years ago ; 
aud who, at enormous sacrifices of health, practice, and exertion, 
ha* unweariedly devoted himself to its advancement. Dr. Smith 
will be unquestionably put officially at the head of this great 
sanitary reform, not only as conferring a due reward on one of 
the truest and most unassuming philanthropists, but as thereby 
giving to the country a guarantee for the steady, faithful, and 
thorough working of the measure throughout the country. 

Next to Dr. Southwood Smith, allowing all praise to Lords 
Ashley, Morpeth, Normanby, and Ebnngton, we must place in 
the scale of service in this cause, Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Toynbee. 
Mr. Toynbee has especially exerted himself to enlighten and stir 
up the working classes to a sense of what is due to themselves 
and the country in this matter. Through the exertions of himself 
and other public-spirited men, a " Metropolitan Working Classes' 
Association for the Improvement of the Public Health," has 
been established, the committee of which meets once a month at 
29, Great Marlboiough-strcet, and the sub-committeo every fort- 
night at the house of Mr. Toynbee, 12, Argyll-place, lUsgent- 
street. 

Tliis Association is sending out penny tracts, very neatly 
printed, and well calculated to bind into a neat >olume, on this 
great subject. We have now before us one on " Drainage and 
Sewerage (tenth thousand);" one on "The Ventilation of 
Jlooms, Houses, and Workshops (twentieth thousand) ; n one on 
" Bathing and Personal Cleanliness (tenth thousand) ;" besides 
the "First Address of the Committee (twelfth thousand)." Some 
of the topics of these invaluable tracts we mean to deal with 
speedily ; but at present we shall only add that these tracts are 
intended to include, Lighting, Food, Drink, Household Corn- 
forte, Clothing t Exercise, Recreation, Warming, Supply of 
Water, Cooking, Washing, Nursing of Children, etc. ; topics 
which the committee, as practical, scientific, and medical men, 
are peculiarly qualified to handle. We now give the petition of 
this Association to Parliament, recommending that the working 
classes in all our largo towns take it as a model, and send 
up one in support of it from every place in the kingdom ; for we 
may rest assured that the powerful interest* and vested wrongs 



which this sweeping measure assails will run Tory speedily 

together, and raise a zealous opposition : — 

" The petition of the Metropolitan Working Classes' Association 

for Improving the Public Health 
" Humbly showeth, 

" That your petitioners earn their daily bread by daily labour, 
or daily service, and depend for their own support and that of 
their families on the continuance of their health : that disease 
and death press more heavily upon them than on the rest of 
their fellow-citizens, entailing heavy expenses and' great em- 
barrassments, and too often bringing them to utter destitution, 
and an unwilling dependence on the poor-rates. 

" That your petitioners, with their small earnings, are unable 
to command the means by which their health and lives may be 
preserved ; that they have no alternative but to live in unwhole- 
some streets and houses ; while such of them as are employed 
within doors are exposed during long hours of work to Uie 
impure air of shops and workshops, in which ventilation is 
altogether neglected. 

" That your petitioners see no hope of escape from these 
evils, but in the interference of the Legislature. They therefore 
humbly, but earnestly, entreat you to take their case into im- 
mediate consideration, and to pass a law by which every house 
shall have a constant and unlimited supply of pure soft water, 
a water-closet, and a drain ; and every street, court, and alley, 
a well-constructed sewer ; and the owners of shops and work- 
shops be compelled to adopt an efficient system of ventilation. 

" That as the Report of the Health of Towns Commission 
has proved to demonstration that these improvements in the 
structural arrangement of streets, houses, shops, and workshops, 
are a gain to proprietors, and a great economy to rate-payers, 
as well as a means of saving many thousands of lives, preventing 
tens of thousands of attacks of sickness, and conducing to clean- 
liness, decency, and order ; your petitioners trust that there is 
no longer any obstacle to their adoption. But should they lead 
to any increase of expense, your petitioners are quite willing that 
that expense should fall upon themselves, in the shape of a small 
weekly addition to the rents which they now pay ; for they are 
fully persuaded that, besides an ample equivalent in money 
saved, they shall, for the first time, possess the means of clean- 
liness and decency, without which the mental and moral 
advancement they so much desire to secure for themselves 
cannot possibly be obtained. 

" Your petitioners, tlierefore, humbly pray that you will he 
pleased to grant them a sound and comprehensive Heulth.bilL 
by winch they may be shielded from the great physical and 
moral evils to which they are now exposed, and which, without 
legislative interference, tpey cannot hope to escape ; and they 
further pray that, in order to ensure the due and uniform 
observance of any legislative Act that may be passed, an officer 
of health, and an inspector of nuisances, armed with adequate 
powers for the execution of the duties of their respective offices, 
may be appointed in districts throughout the country, in accord- 
ance with the express recommendation of Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners. 

" And yonr petitioners will ever pray." 

Sanitary Condition of Plymouth, — A correspondent informs 
us that the investigation into the sanitary condition of Ply- 
mouth having taken place, has been one cause of the formation 
of the Working Men's Mutual Improvement Society there, and. 
the projection of a Building Society; — that it was discovered' 
that 11,000 persons were living in single rooms, and in some 
cases six, and eight, and as many as sixteen, cooking, eating, 
and sleeping, and doing all the offices of life in one room. It 
was also ascertained, that great want of instruction. existed 
among them ; some of them not being able to read and write. 

The " Christian Commonwealth" favourably entertained by the 
Pope. — We learn by letters from Lome that Mr. J. M. Morgan, 
the benevolent and indefatigable projector of the Christian 
Commonwealth, or self-supporting village of 300 f a milies, has 
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been honoured by an interview with his Holiness the Pope, at 
which 'he was permitted to explain his plan for ameliorating the 
condition of tne* working classes. His Holiness was pleased to 
express the great interest which he felt in the design, and his 
approbation of its charitable purpose. He accepted copies of 
Mr. Morgan's work, the u Christian Commonwealth," in French 
and English, and a lithographic print illustrative of the proposed 
village : having previously allowed a transparent painting of the 
same to be placed in his apartment, and having devoted to it 
considerable attention. The most patient consideration has 
been given to the design by the different religions bodies of 
Borne, especially by the Scotch and Irish colleges j by the latter 
it was recognised as the most likely means, under Providence, of 
averting the evils which afflict the sister island. . We learn, 
moreover, that the Pope has referred Mr. Morgan's proposal to 
the examination of the Agricultural Commission, of which the 
Cardinal Massimo is. president; and that it is expected their 
report will be followed up by the establishment of a model 
village in the Campagna di Roma. Such a movement on the 
part of the head of the Catholic Church demands the utmost 
gratitude from Christians of all denominations ; whom we trust 
it will excite to emulation in a work so noble and excellent, and 
so highly calculated to relieve the present and prevent the 
future sufferings of the industrious poor. 

Foundation and Progress of Mechanic? Institutes, and Mutual 
Instruction Societies.— We have daily intelligence of the progress 
of the popular movement in self-education. The Weston-super- 
Mare mechanic? Institute held its first annual meetir.g on 
February 34th, and we learn from one' of its vice-presidents, 
the Rev. Joseph Hopkins, that its library already possesses 
400 volumes, many of them presented by friends of the people ; 
that it has its selection of cheap and liberal periodicals ; its singing 
as well as other education classes ; meetings for public discus- 
sion ; and that during the past year lectures on various important 
and scientific topics have been delivered. 

Sunderland Mechanics* and Apprentices' Schools and Library, 
established for the instruction of those that cannot attend day 
schools, where they are instructed in reading, , writing, . and 
arithmetic, four nights in the week, two hours each night. No 
particular creed is advocated, so that let them be of what per- 
suasion they will, they are made welcome to learn a business 
education, without interfering with the. religious opinions they 
feel inclined to prefer. The above-named school? are taught by 
mechanics, and begun by them, who teach without reward. The 
establishers of these schools have no dependence but what they 
realize by labour, so their means were sadly stinted at first com- 
mencement ; but now, after little more than four months, their 
success has far surpassed their expectations, for by donations 
received from well-wishers to such undertakings, they have been 
enabled to purchase a library for the useof the scholars. The 
library contains many of the most approved works of the day, 
and numbers about 700 volumes. Being so minute in the 
account of Sunderland Schools, is from the desire felt, that 
young men in -other towns, seeing the 'description, may be' 
induced to follow the example, and begin schools of the same 
land. If such schools were to become general, then might the 
working men of England be as notified for their intellectual 
knowledge as they are for their unwearied industry. The highest 
praise is due to the young men adopting this mode of instructing 
the rising {generation, and it is to be hoped they will live to see 
much that is food result from their laudable perseverance in a 
pursuit that is likely to produce the happiest effect in the 
advancement of society. . 

'Newcastle and. Gateshead Typographical Mutual Improvement 
Society. — This society is an example that is particularly deserving 
of the attention of other trades. ' " It has,*' says one of its 
members, " been in existence about^ six months. Its small 
library has been formed 'partly by purchase and partly by rifts. 
We*' ljope soon to be 'able" to purchase works more particularly 
connected with our profession, with the view of professional 
improvement" The leading employers in the town have become 
honorary members. Mr. G. Pnngie, master printer, Gateshead, 
gave the first course of lectures, on " The Formation of 
Languages ;" and Mr. Olive Moore, the president, overseer of 
the H Newcastle .Guardian, is at present delivering a series of 
lectures on " The Rise and Progress of the Art of Printing.'' 
We may add, that their Report is a beautiful specimen of 
their art. 

Mutual Improvement Societies. — The rapid spread of these 
admirable institutions throughout Yorkshire, during the last 



twelve months, is a noble feature of the working class progress 
of the age. There is scarcely now a ttwn or village in the 
West Riding but can boast of one or more Mutual Improve- 
ment Societies. They are generally started by one or two active 
young men who gradually attract around them a few individuals 
of their class, and,' without being dismayed by difficulties or 
looking to others for help, at once hire a room, start classes for 
instruction, give lectures, establish a reading room, and set about 
the formation of a library. Some combine all these objects, 
others are more limited ;'but being as yet only in their infancy, 
have not yet had time fully to develop themselves. We can 
easily perceive that these Mutual Improvement Societies are yet 
to prove the true Educational Institutes of the working men. 
Mechanics' Institutes have from the first failed in acting upon 
the working class. They commenced with a patronising man- I 
ner, which was not much relished. They never seized hold of 
the people, but wercalmost exclusively supported by the middle 
class. They were for the aristocracy of the working' men, 
rather' than for the mass ; and hence they have never been 
popular. But these Mutual Improvement Societies cone 
amongst the people themselves, grow up amongst them, and are 
founded by them,— almost exclusively by self-educated men, 
than whom none relish more keenly the pleasures and the 
advantages of knowledge. In fact, they may be regarded as the 
Educational Methodism of our day, and in course of (itrfe 
cannot mil to exercise a most beneficial influence on the develop- 
ment of the great working mind of our country. Such societies, 
we need scarcely say, shall ever have our best wishes and com- J 
mendations. ' ' ' I 

Leeds. • S.S. I 

Progress of the. Co-operative Cause.— By the Herald of Co- 
operation, the organ of the Leeds Redemption Society, we learn 
with great gratification that that society is not only in active j 
operation, but that numerous branches are springing up, as at ' 
Birstal, eight miles from Leeds, at North Cove near Howden; 
and that similar branches are in contemplation at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, at Cambridge, Barnsley, and Manchester. 
In London, the Bread League has commenced operations very 
spiritedly, and its doors are besieged with purchasers ; and at 
Elgin, proposals have been issued for the establishment of 
a Working Men's Provision Association, the capital to be £1000, " 
in shares of 20*. By purchasing for cash in the best markets, 
the promoters expect to supply meal, wheat, bread, and groceries, 
at prices below the current ones. A baking establishment is 
included in the proposals. • 

The National Alliance for promoting a thorough representa- 
tion of the people signalised its public birth, by a meeting at the 
London Tavern, on Wednesday the 3 1st of March. . It was on* 
of the most crowded and spirited political demonstrations which 
have been witnessed in London for a long time. , As :the*" news- 
papers will inform our readers of its proceedings, we merely 
record the met.- William Howitt was in the chair, and the 
meeting was addressed by Thomas Cooper, Henry.* Vincent, 
Br. Epps, Charles Gilpin, Ebenexer Clarke, 1 etc. * The 'speakers 
appeared all unusually animated by the subject, and the audience 
to respond enthusiastically. Let the whole country do the 
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MORNING, BY JAMES SANT. 

Oue illustration this week is from a beautiful 
picture exhibited this year in the gallery of the British 
Institution, by James Sant, a young artist of great 
promise, and growing reputation. It is called by him, 
Morning, and has also its companion picture of Evening. 
The sentiment of this picture is exquisite ; it is Morn- 
ing ; the morning of life, as well as of the day ; it is 
the time of freshness and of hope; the dew lies 
sparkling on the flower; the lark springs upwards, and 
carols forth a hymn as he soars ; a cool breeze comes 
over the hill-tops to meet the rising sun, and the 
pilgrim, in the fresh morning of life, journeys onward 
and upward towards the mountain-tops; he takes 
his staff for support in the weariness of the way, 
but he as yet has no idea of weariness; he needs 
no support ; he carries his staff lightly in his hand, and 
with raised head, and eye mil of joyous expectation, he 
journeys onward, and ever upward. 

What a journey of hope, and love, and rejoicing, seems 
life to the young pilgrim of the morning ! the lark 
sings, the mountain-breeze lifts the hair from his radiant 
j i brow, and onward and ever upward he goes, singing like 
the lark for gladness 1 

Very different to this is the companion picture. It is 
Evening, 

" The shades of night are falling fast," 

and the pilgrim of life, who, in the morning, wai full of 
strength and joy, climbing with untiring aspiration to 
the mountain-tops, is now descending, lower and lower, 
into the shadows of the valley beneath. With head 
depressed, feeble and uncertain footsteps, he totter* 
onward, leaning heavily on the Staff, which in the 
morning he carried so lightly. 

The journey is nearly ended ; the day*i work Is nearly 
done ; a few steps onward, and he will have reached his 
resting place. It was morning, and now it is evening, 
and between the two, though to the backward glance 
only twelve hours seem to intervene, a long space of 
time and weary distance, lies in reality — the long, 
perilous, and suffering journey of a life. 

The idea is a fine one, but Mr. Sant, in his picture of 
Evening, has not realized the greatness of his own con- 
ception. His Morning stands alone, and a more beau- 
tiful and suggestive illustration of the hoar, we have 
never seen. 



A BROTHER TO A BROTHER. 

BT EDWARD YOUL. 

Plough with thy strong arm the difficult furrow ; 

Sow the grain, not in vain, crops it shall yield thee ; 
Plant in thy boyhood the ship-giving acorn, 

When thou growest old as an oak it shall shield thee; 
Lie not supine on thy couch, like a sluggard ; — 
All men are working, — wilt thou be a laggard 1 

Tears are from Heaven ; of much worth is sorrow. 

Work thy. best, do thy best, in shine or shadow. 
Shun not calamity — ere the sun rises 

Fogs wrap the mountain, and cover the meadow. 
Never on earth is man freed from vexation ; 
Victory cometh through much tribulation. 

Poor man, or rich man, or Christian, or Heathen, 
Black of skin, white of skin, each is thy brother. 

Bear about with thee the rule that is'golden — 
As to thyself do thou so to another. 

Taks thy first step not without a foreseeing ; 

An error, too often, will mar thy whole being. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILLIAM B. OA.BPENTKB, K.D. F.R.S. 

V. — Dependence or Ltfe on Light. 

If we expose some spring water in a glass jar to the 
Bunshine, though it may have been clear and transparent 
at first, it begins in no long time to assume a greenish 
tint ; after a while, a film of green matter collect* oc 
the sides of the vessel in which it is contained ; and ol 
this film we observe, when the sun is shining, a multi- 
tude of minute bubbles of air. The green matter 
rapidly grows ; its new parts, as they come into exist- 
ence, being all day long covered with air-bells, which 
disappear as soon as the sun is set. The further stages 
of its growth can be better watched in slowly-running 
streams of water ; and we then find that it is the carl* 
state of those long green thread-like filaments, which 
attach themselves to the stones that form the bed of the 
gurgling brook, or to the wooden framework of the 
sluices of the water-course. These fibres, forming what 
is popularly called " crow silk," and termed conferva hj 
botanists, become the food of various aquatic insect* ; 
and these, in their turn, fall a prey to the fishes tha; 
frequent such streams ; which may themselves serve as 
food to animals Btill higher in the scale. 

Now we have in this short history an example of the 
universal fact, that ike first Life owes its origin to Light. 
Animals, as we shall see hereafter, are entirely dependent 
upon Plants for the substance of their bodies, for the 
rood by which their strength is sustained, and for the 
combustible matter by which their warmth is kept up. 
These are formed by Plants out of materials which they 
draw from the air, the water, or the soil ; but of these 
they can only make use under the influence of Light 
Every green leaf that in unfolded to the sunshine is a 
Chemical Laboratory, in which numerous processes of a 
very complicated nature are taking place, so long at 
least as it is exposed to this wonderful agency. Let as 
place some fresh leaves of grass, cabbage, or any rapidly- 
growing plant, in a glass flask, fill it completely with 
water, then — having closed the mouth of the flask with the 
finger —turn it upside-down with the mouth in a cup of 
water, and expose the upper part of the flask to the 
Bunshiae ; we shall soon see the surface of the leaves 
become studded with minute air-bells ; and after a time, 
larger bubbles of gas will collect in the dome of the 
flask. Now these bubbles are not common air, bet 
oonsist of almost pure oxygen, — the gas which was 
spoken of in the last paper as so essential to combu* 
turn, uniting with hydrogen to form water, and will 
carbon to form carbonic acid. 

In both these cases, — the production of the simple 
green threads of confervas, and the action of the leaves 
of the higher plants, by which the materials for the 
growth of its stem and roots are prepared, — the changes 
which take place under the influence of Light are 
essentially the same. We have seen that Animals are 
continually riving off carbonic acid to the atmosphere 
in the act of breathing ; and that of every particle of coal, 
oil, tallow, spirit, etc., which is burned, a large portion U 
dispersed in this state. Owing to the immense extent 
of the atmosphere, the vast quantity of carbonic acid 
thus being continually mingled with it is spread 
so widely, that, where free ventilation exists, it does 
not form more than from four to six ten-thousandths 
of the whole. But from this state of dispersion, the 
carbon is being continually brought back again by the 
agency of Vegetation; for Plants have the wonderful 
power of decomposing carbonic acid, that is, of sepa- 
rating it again into its two elements, carbon and oxygen. 
The former they retain, and unite with water (bv 
chemical processes peculiar to them), to form the solid 
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materials of their beautiful fabrics ; the latter they set 
free. Now carbonic acid is readily absorbed or sucked 
in by water ; so that when we placed oar leaves in the 
flask of water, we did in reality give them a Bupply of 
carbon also ; and the clear spring water, which was the 
subject of onr first experiment, must have contained, 
with carbonic acid, the germs of the hnmble plants 
| which soon begin to be developed in it. In both 
I these cases, it is under the influence of Light, and of 
Light alone, that the elements of carbonic acid can be 
1 separated by the plant ; and that the new compound of 
carbon and water can be formed, which is the founda- 
tion, as it were, of all the more complicated substances 
that are prepared by the Plant, for its own nutrition or 
for the support of Animal life. 

How true, then, must be that history of Creation, 
which represents the Divine command " Let light be," 
— with its immediate realization, " and light was,"— 
as preceding the first production of animated beings. 
" Without light," said the eminent French chemist, 
Lavoisier, *' Nature were without life and without soul ; 
a beneficent God. in shedding light over creation, 
strewed the surface of the earth with organization, 
with sensation, and with thought." Withdraw its 
lovely and benignant influence ; and the earth would be 
again " void," if not now, as once, " without form ; n 
and would float through space a lifeless corpse. Let 
the fixation of carbon from the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere, by the action of light upon plants, be once 
checked, and all Vegetable life speedily comes to an 
end ; nothing then remains for the support of those 
Animals which derive their food immediately from the 
Vegetable kingdom ; and their disappearance involves 
the speedy extinction of all those Carnivorous races 
which have been accustomed to make them their prey. 
The whole of our globe would then be reduced to the con- 
dition of those ocean-depths, which have been recently 
explored by the persevering and laborious researches of 
Prof. E. Forbes. By means of the dredge, a sort of scoop or 
scraper with a net attached to it (resembling that by 
which Oysters are fished-up), the bottom of the sea may 
be surveyed at any moderate depth, almost as if we could 
look down upon it with a telescope ; and its living 
inhabitants brought up for examination. Now it has 
been found that, as we descend below the surface of the 
water, Plants become fewer and fewer in number ; until, 
at the depth of a hundred fathoms, or six hundred feet, 
they disappear altogether. Below this a few Animals 
are found, some of them ranging to the depth of three 
hundred fathoms ; but beneath this level, the waters are 
altogether destitute of living inhabitants, their solitude 
being only broken by the occasional visit of a few 
deep-sea Fishes, straggling beyond their natural haunts, 
or by the plunging of a Whale which is diving to escape 
from its pursuers. It is impossible to avoid the idea, 
that this absence of all Life is due to the absence of 
Light. It is a fact well known to philosophers, that the 
rays of the sun, even when Bhining perpendicularly 
downwards, lose a great deal of their force as they pass 
through water ; so that even at no greater depth than 
one hundred fathoms, there is never anything more 
than a mere twilight glimmering; whilst at double 
that depth, not even the feeblest ray that human 
vision could discern would penetrate the unbroken 
gloom. When we call to mind that a vast portion of 
our globe is covered by water many times deeper than 
the known limit of Light and Life, we cannot but be 
awe-struck with the thought, that by far the greater 
part of the present bed of the ocean has been for ages 
hidden in perpetual darkness, its loneliness undisturbed 
by the presence of any living thing, and only capable 
of being pictured by the eye of the imagination as a 
black and desolate expanse, not only uninhabited, but 
uninhabitable. 
There is a beautiful adaptation between the constitu- 



tions of different Plait**, *jid the varying degrees of Light 
which the snn imparts in different situations; and this 
adaptation may be seen, not merely by comparing the 
vegetation of tropical and arctic regions, bat by 
observing the situations in which the several plants of 
our own country respectively flourish best Thus, 
generally speaking, we find the succulent thick-leaved 
Plants growing in exposed situations, where there is 
nothing to interfere with the rail influence of the solar 
rays ; whilst, on the other hand, plants with thinner 
and more delicate leaves usually find a more congenial 
home in sheltered situations ; and there are some which 
can only develop themselves in full luxuriance in the 
deep shades of a plantation or a forest. By a still greater 
degree of this kind of adaptation, some species of Plants ' 
are enabled to live and to acquire a healthy green 
colour in what would be to our eyes total darkness ; 
thus Humboldt met with Flowering-plants of various 
species in the depths of the mines at Freyberg; and he 
found a species of Sea-weed, possessing a bright green 
hue, at the depth of one hundred and ninety feet in the 
sea, near the Canary islands, at which depth it is com- 
puted that it could have received no more than 1-1 500th 
part of the solar rays that fell upon the surface of the 
ocean. So, too, we may observe that many Ferns, 
Mosses, and Lichens seem as if they avoided the light, 
choosing the northern rather than the southern sides of 
hedges, buildings, etc, for their residence ; so that the 
former often present a luxuriant growth of Cryptogamic 
vegetation, whilst the latter are comparatively bare. It 
must not be supposed, however, that such plants avoid 
the light altogether; they only shun what is to them 
an excessive degree of it 

Now when any Plant receives a smaller amount of 
Light than that which is natural to it, an unhealthy 
change soon takes place in its system. Its leaves no 
longer present a fresh green hue, but look pale and 
sickly; the stalk may increase in length, but it 
diminishes in firmness ; its peculiar products, whether 
remarkable for their smell, their taste, or their colour, 
are no longer formed in their usual amount ; and little 
or no firm woody tissue is produced, but the texture 
becomes dropsical, all its cavities being distended with 
water. Day by day, the weight of the solid matter of 
the plant diminishes rather than increases, even though 
it may have appeared to grow; because less carbon iB 
fixed from the air than is given back to it by decay in 
the form of carbonic acid ; and because the increase in 
the bulk of the plant is due only to the quantity of 
water which it has imbibed. Some plants are speedily 
killed by this process; whilst others live until they are 
quite blanched, and in this state become useful articles 
of food, although too rank to be eaten in their natural 
state. Such is the case, for example, with Celery and 
Sea Kale, which are grown by gardeners under cover, or 
with earth heaped up around their shoots. 

It frequently happens in America, as in our own 
country, that clouds and rain obscure the light of the 
sun for many days together; and that during this time 
the buds of entire forests expand themselves into 
leaves. These leaves present a pale hue until the sun 
appears ; and then are converted, under the influence 
of a clear sky and a bright sunshine for a few hours 
only, to a beautiful green. One writer mentions a 
forest on which the sun had not shone for twenty days. 
The leaves were expanded during this period to their 
full size, but were almost white. " One forenoon the 
sun began to shine in full brightness ; the colour of the 
forest absolutely changed so fast that we could perceive 
its progress. By the middle of the afternoon the 
whole of this extensive forest, many miles in length, 
presented its usual summer dress." 

Such are a few of the facts, which show the direct 
dependence of Vegetable Life on the Light of day. 

Although the beneficial influence of Light upon the 
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healthy growth of Animals Is n^J, so obvious as it is 
upon the various processes of Vegtsu. v le lafe/yct it is 
not less real. The most striking proof of its agency is 
drawn from observation of the processes of early develop- 
ment, as they occur under the two opposite conditions 
of light and darkness. Thus, if a quantity of Silk- 
worms' eggs be preserved in a dark room, and an equal 
number be exposed to common daylight, a much larger 
proportion of worms will be hatched from the latter 
than from the former. If we put any soft vegetable 
matter into a glass jar of water, and keep it moderately 
warm, at the same time exposing it freely to the light, 
it will be found in a few days crowded with vast 
numbers of Animalcules (or beings so minute as only 
to be seen through a powerful microscope) in constant' 
and rapid motion, nut if we cover the jar so as to 
exclude the light, treating it in every other, respect in 
the same manner as before, the Animalcules do not 
make their appearance for a much longer time, and 
then in much less abundance. Most of our ponds, 
ditches, and pools, contain numerous minute insect- 
looking animals, just visible to the eye, and remarkable 
for their sudden and quick-darting movements, on 
account of which they are popularly known as Water- 
fleas. These creatures come forth from their eggs in 
a very different shape from that which they have when 
full-grown; and they pass from one to the other by a 
aeries of metamorphoses, or changes of form and 
structure, resembling those by which the grub is con- 
verted into a beetle or butterfly. Even when full-grown, 
they continue to cast off their outer horny casing every 
two or three days, anew one being formed within, just 
as a Crab or Lobster casts its shell once a year; and this 
change seems necessary for the continuance of their 
health, for if it does not take place their bodies become 
clothed with minute plants, which attach themselves to 
the surface, impeding their motions through the water, 
and preventing them from breathing with freedom. 
Now it has been found that, if these little animals be 
kept in the dark, they do not pass through the changes 
by which they attain their perfect form nearly so 
rapidly as when they are freely influenced by light; nor, 
when their growth is complete, are they able to renew' 
their shells so frequently, and thus to free themselves, 
by casting off the old ones, from their troublesome 
incumbrances. 

The most remarkable proof that has ever been 
obtained, of the influence of Light upon the growth of 
Animals, was given a few years since by some experi- 
ments which were conducted at Paris by Dr. W. F. 
Edwards. For the sake of such of our readers as may 
not be otherwise aware of the fact, we must premise 
that the Frog, an air-breathing Reptile having four legs 
but no tail, comes forth from the egg in the condition 
of a Fish, breathing water by gills which hang like 
fringes by the sides of the head, and having a long fin- 
like tail, without the least trace of legs. In this state, 
it is known as the Tadpole.' After a time, however, one 
pair of legs begins to sprout, and then the other; the 
tail ceases to grow; the lungs come into play; the gills 
fall into disuse ; and by a gradual series of changes, the 
Tadpole is converted into the Frog. Now it occurred 
to Dr. Edwards to ascertain if Light had any influence 
upon this metamorphosis ; * and to make this out, he 
enclosed a number of Tadpoles in boxes, and sank them 
deep in the water of the river Seine. These boxes 
were perforated by a great number of holes, not large 
enough to allow the Tadpoles to escape, but capable of 
allowing a free passage to a current of water, which 
would constantly renew that which the boxes contained, 
bo as to supply the Tadpoles with the small particles of 
matter on which they feed, and also to renew that which 
was exhausted of its air by their breathing. The result 
of this experiment was, that, instead of being changed 
from Tadpoles into Frogs at the proper time, tltey con- 



tinued to grow as large Tadpoles ; but this unnatural 
condition could not be long kept up ; and if kept in the 
boxes, instead of changing into Frogs, they died. 

These facts leave no room for doubt as to the influ- 
ence of Light upon the processes of -Animal growth; 
and they serve, therefore, to confirm that idea of it* 
healthful agency upon the Human frame, to which we 
should be led by a variety of circumstances, — each of 
them being capable, it must be admitted, of some other 
explanation. Thus it has been observed, that an 
unusual tendency to bodily deformity exists among 
children reared in cellars or mines, or in dark and 
narrow streets; the body rarely acquires its full develop- 
ment under such circumstances ; and the mind cannot 
be expected to attain its due vigour. On the other 
hand, all travellers have noticed that a remarkable 
freedom from deformity exists among those nations 
which wear but very little clothing; and where 
other circumstances are favourable, it is among such 
that the person most generally acquires its greatest 
perfection, — as it is seen, for instance, among the 
Marquesan islanders. It is well known that in many 
of the deep valleyB of the Alps, into which but very 
little sunlight finds its way, there are a large number 
of strangely-deformed beings, termed Cretins ; most of 
whom are more or less idiotic, some indeed being- the 
most degraded specimens of the human race t£iat it is 
possible to conceive. Doubtless in this case, as in the 
preceding, other causes are in action besides the want 
of light; but there seems quite reason enough to believe 
that it is one of the chief, and probably (in the case of 
the Cretius) the most important of all. Again it has 
been noticed that Epidemic diseases rage with greater 
violence on the dark side of a street, than on the one 
whose aspect is sunny. 

The most satisfactory proof of the influence of Light 
upon Human health, is, perhaps, that which is derived 
from the experience of large buildings, in which the 
condition of the dwellers in the different parts is on the 
average very much the same, except in this one parti- 
cular. Thus it . has been stated by Sir Andrew Wylie 
(who was for a long time at the head of the medical 
staff in the Russian army]), that the cases of disease on 
the dark side of an extensive barrack at St. Petereburgh 
have been uniformly, for many years, in the proportion 
of three to every one of those on the side exposed to 
strong light. And in one of the London Hospitals, with 
a long range of frontage looking nearly due north and 
south, it has been observed that the patients more 
rapidly recover on the sunny than on the shady side of 
the building. 

A deficiency of Light has probably no slight influ- 
ence, when combined with imperfect ventilation and 
other causes, in producing a disease which, in its various 
forms, is probably the most pernicious and widely-spread 
of human maladies. We refer to Scrofula This com- 
plaint is well known to be more prevalent in crowded 
cities than in the open country, — in dark and narrow 
streets, than in those which are broad and well- ventilated. 
The condition of the body, in the early stages of this 
complaint, has such a Btriking resemblance to that of 
the plant which is rendered meagre and sickly for want 
of light, that we can scarcely doubt the action of the 
same cause in both instances. 

Considerations like these ought to be of great weight 
with every one, who is capable of understanding the 
Bimple facts which have been stated. Daylight, like 
warmth, is not a luxury, but a necessary of Life; for 
the want of it, though it does not produce consequences 
as immediately destructive to life, has much share in 
occasioning those derangements of health, which not 
only tend to shorten life, but render it miserable whilst 
it lasts ; and which are not confined to the individual, 
but are transmitted from parent to offspring through 
successive generations. 
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Any tax upon Daylight, therefore, !a a direct tax 
upon Public Health and upon National Prosperity ; and 
is consequently impolitic as regards revenue, whilst it 
tends in countless modes to retard that great work of 
social regeneration, the prospect of which is beginning 
to gladden the hearts of many who have long " sat in 
darkness and in the shadow of death." Let us not 
cease, then, to claim on religious grounds, as well as on 
economical, the removal of all prohibitions to the free 
enjoyment of the Creator's first blessing to the Universe. 
What God hath freely given, let not Han stop out. 



THE THREE FUNEKALS. 

BY MISS PAXDOI. 

I wis once visiting in town, when in weak health and 
depressed spirits, and was slowly pacing to and fro on 
the broad pavement which extends in front of the proud 
line of lordly dwellings that overlook Hyde Park on its 
northern boundary, endeavouring to inhale new vigour 
from the keen air, and in the pale sunshine of a winter's 
noon, when my attention was attracted to a modest 
funeral, which, advancing up Park-lane, was, with less 
solemnity than is generally observed by such processions, 
approaching the burial-ground at the termination of 
St George's-terraco. The death-bell was already tolling ; 
the grave was awaiting its tenant ; and I paused for an 
instant until the little train of death passed by. 

There was a whole history of Buffering, penury, and 
bereavement, beneath my eye. The single ill-clad 
undertaker who led the way, the coffin of unpolished 
wood, the faded pall which fluttered gloomily in the 
chill wind, the bowed and pale-browed man, whose 
mourning-cloak failed to conceal the labouring garb 
beneath it, as he led by either hand a little girl, to 
whose shapeless bonnets of rusty straw the charitable 
care of some kindly-hearted neighbour, perhaps as poor 
as themselves, had added a bow and a pair of strings of 
black — the one, a child of about eight years of age, 
weeping bitterly ; and the other, still an infant of some 
three or four, gazing about her in mute but silent 
wonder, now looking earnestly towards the coffin, and 
then lifting her large blue eyes to the face of her lather, 
as if to ask the meaning of so unwonted a ceremony. 
But the man made no reply to those earnest eyes, neither 
did he weep ; it was easy to see that he was heart-broken ; 
easy to understand that he had been poor before, very 
poor, but that he had struggled bravely on while he had 
one to help, and to cheer, and to support him ; but that 
now the corner-stone of his energy and of his hope had 
been removed, and that the whole foundation of his 
moral energy had given way. That there, in that rude 
coffin, beneath that squalid pall, lay the wife of his 
bosom, the mother of his children ; and that for him, 
and the two helpless ones whom he led along, there was 
no longer a hope of better days in this world. 

I felt the tears gush over my heart as the pauper 
funeral passed me by ; and it had scarcely done so when 
it was overtaken by a Becond death-train, consisting of 
a hearse without plumes, and a single mourning coach, 
so wretchedly appointed, that the struggle between 
narrow means, and a desire to escape the stigma of a 
" walking funeral," was clearly apparent. Strange 1 
that human vanity should uprear its paltry crest even 
upon the death-path — but so it is; and I remarked that 
as this second funeral passed the one in which I had felt 
so sudden an interest, tine drivers of the two sable vehicles 
cast a glance that was almost scornful upon the little 
band of mourners, and the coffin which they followed. 
It is probable that I alone marked that contemptuous 
glance, for the soul-stricken man, who was about to give 
up to the grave all that had been to him the staff and 



the sunshine of his poor struggling existence, had no 
perception beyond that of his own misery, no pride with 
which to combat his despair. 

The sad drama of life-rn-death upon which I was then 
looking had not, however, yet reached its close, for the 
body which was dragged to the grave by a pair of black 
horses had scarcely left behind it that which was borne 
to its resting-place upon the shoulders of two of its 
fellow-men, when suddenly there appeared, round the 
corner turning from the Edgeware-road, a mute, bearing 
a plateau of white plumes, and followed by a hearse 
drawn by four horses, all similarly decorated, and a 
couple of mourning-coaches, with the usual attendance 
of undertaker's hirelings. Vile mockery of Almighty 
God f to whom we cannot even be content to resign our 
dust, without flaunting— as if in defiance of His holy 
precepts, who bade us be meek and humble if we would 
gain heaven — our poor and sordid vanity at the grave- 
side ; rendered in this instance the more revolting, from 
tho fact that all the decorations of the funeral were grim 
with dirt, and tarnished by long use. Nevertheless, 
they produced their intended effect Every foot- 
passenger paused by the grated entrance of the burial- 
place to await the halt of the procession. Children, who 
had pursued their walk or their sports, heedless of the 
bereaved husband, or the solitary coach, suddenly paused 
in astonishment and admiration; sauntering nursery- 
maids quickened their pace to participate in the spec- 
tacle ; reckless butcher-boys pulled up their carts, and 
almost ceased to whistle as the imposing mockery moved 
towards them; and when the varnished coffin was 
followed to the grave-yard by the attendant mourners, 
the outlay which had been lavished upon the funeral 
was repaid to the survivors, by the earnest and curious 
stare of the idle mob that had hastily collected. 

I asked the names of the dead. I might have spared 
the question. The smile with which the first reply was 
given — for I began with the widowed pauper—was one 
of pity, which implied some doubt of my perfect sanity : 
on the subject of the unplumed hearse, I was told to 
" look straight on'erd, and I should see that it war 
nobody;" and so far my inquiries were unavailing: 
but, as I glanced towards the bustling officials, who 
were rapidly dismantling the more pretending cortege, 
and flinging plumes, staves, and pall-trappings into the 
lugubrious vehicle so lately tenanted by the early dead, 
I believed that I should be more successful. Mot so, 
however; the undertaker and his myrmidons — and with 
these I had no desire to be forced into contact— were 
alone acquainted with the name of the deceased. The 
crowd, satisfied with the amusement of a moment, cared 
little to whom they were indebted for its enjoyment 

" Some young person/' said a portly man, with a red 
nose, and a capacious figure. 

" So I infer from what are meant for white plumes." 

" You may well say so, ma'am," remarked a decent- 
looking woman, who stood beside me with a child — and 
that evidently her own child—in her arms. " Lord 
help us ! here's a waste of money that would gladden 
many a hungry heart. Miss Some one, they tell me, 
a rich shopkeeper's daughter— poor thing! She's to 
have a grand tomb, they say, and of course her name '11 
be on it; but tilt that's done, nobody but her own 
people knows who she is." 

A grand tomb I A name graven upon stone ! And 
the pauper-mother will have neither tomb nor name. — 
But, sleep peacefully in thy long rest, O stricken 
sister !— The marble that rests upon the breast of the 
proud, is so much more that parts them from their God ; 
while thou hast upon thine unlettered grave the rain- 
drops from above for tears ; the wind which rocks the 
heads of the rank weeds that wave over thy breast 
breathes thine ever-recurring requiem; and the deep 
blue vault of heaven is the xterhal xokuicbht raised 
above thee by thy Maker. 



SUSAN LEE'S BIRTHDAY ADVENTUBE, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 

▲ TALK, BT BDWJJLD TOUL. 
PABT II. 

To institute a strict search— to look high and low, 
far and near— was, of course, Susan's first proceeding. 
But it was to no purpose : the gold was missing. " It could 
not/' as her grandfather remarked, "have gone rf itself. 
There was a thief in Croydon." He Bpoke, gravely— 
Susan thought severely. Never before had he been robbed. 

" Grandfather," said the child, " have you left the 
house since I went out with the tinker r 

No — he said — no ; nor had he quitted the room'even. 
He deposited the money on the mantel-shelf when the 
tinker gave it to him, and — he must take great shame 
to himself for his carelessness — he had forgotten to 
remove it to a place of greater security. Twelve 
sovereigns — he had piled them one upon the other — 
a small Trajan column of gold — undoubtedly a great 
temptation to an evil-disposed person. But he had 
never quitted the room— never once quitted it Cross- 
legged on his shopboard ho had sat, plying his needle 
(for he was a jobbing tailor by trade), and who could have 
entered and removed them, unseen, unheard by him? 
It was very strange — very strange, indeed. 

The child was never so uneasy. The day was getting 
advanced, and it was necessary that she should think of 
returning home. She intimated this to the old man : 
he acquiesced by a nod of the head, but spoke not a 
word—did not raise his eyes from his work. Heaven I 
did he think that she— She could not bear the 
thought She withdrew into the little garden, and 
seating herself upon an old stone bench, wept in agony. 

The birds sang blithely, early in the season as it was. 
Susan sat and wept on the old bench. She could not 
endure to lie a moment longer under such an imputa- 
tion. But perhaps, after all, her grandfather did not 
suspect her. She would clear her mind of doubt So, 
starting eagerly from her seat and wiping her eyes, she 
returned to the room. 

" Grandfather," she said, "do you think that I have 
taken those sovereigns 1 Oh, don't say you do— pray 
don't Say you know me better than that" She held 
clasped hands towards him, and in breathless suspense 
awaited his reply. 

" No, Susy, he said, presently ; " I don't think you 
have taken them, for you could never rob your old 
grandfather— you never could. I intended to . have 
given you six of those sovereigns, to pay for schooling 
for you. I fully intended to have done that No, Susy ; 
you didn't take them — at least, 1 hope you didn't" 
v For all the Bun streamed into the room, and shed 
garish light into nooks and recesses that were obscure 
at other times, she saw nothing the room contained, it 
grew 60 suddenly dark. She was seized with vertigo, 
and fell unconscious to the floor. 

Reader, you are honest— of course you are. Were 
you ever charged with theft— openly, or by inuendo 1 
Did the disgrace ever burn into your soul — the dis- 
grace of being suspected 1 Oh, pity poor Susan Lee, 
who, hearing her grandfather apeak those terrible 
words, " I hope you didn't," fell to the ground in her 
innocence, overtaken by syncope. To jump from his 
shopboard — to seize her in his arms, and carry her into 
the garden, that the fresh air might visit her brow 
healingly— were the first proceedings of Simon Buck- 
wheat. Old man, thou art terrified. Be thy terror thy 
punishment, for thou hast grievously wronged a future 
angeL 

How tenderly he hugged her in his arms, when her 
life returned again ! — with wavering consciousness, for 
as yet she only faintly understood her position. 



m Grand&ther, w she said, kissing the old mans 
cheek, " I have had a terrible dream— I thought I had 
robbed you ; I haven't* have I V 

"No, sweet Susan; no, sweet, darling Susan ; no, my 
pet my lady-bird. Bobbed me I Oh, no, no. Dent 
tremble so, my lamb." 

She did tremble, and wept in renewed agony, as the 
recollected alL 

" Grandfather, if you think that I took those twelve 
pounds, how mistaken you are 1" 

" You did not take them, my darling." 

" But, grandfather, who did take than then T* 

It was a question to which no reply could be given. 
Without the act of human appropriation, they seemed 
to have disappeared. Simon had never once, even for 
an instant, quitted the room. 

Strange, most strange 1 

Conld it be the tinker 1 

The aflair of the purse came strongly back on Susan'* 
recollection. 

" If he did take them," cried Simon, " I will never 
" But he left the sentence unfinished. 

" You will never what, grandfather f asked Susan. 

" God forgive me I" said her relation ; " I wae about 
to say that f would never trust human being again :— 
but I would, Susy, I would. Yes, though I knew the 
tinker to be dishonest, I would place the same con- 
fidence in my neighbours that I have hitherto placed. 
Oh, who am I, and what am I, that in my desperate 
ignorance I should dare for one moment to insist an 
the universal depravity of my fellow-mortals 1 God 
forgive me— I have libelled all mankind." — As many & 
black-gowned preacher does, with less excuse than thou, 
old man, couldst claim. 

"Let us have another search, grandfather," said 
Susan. " You may be mistaken about the mantel-eheir 

No, he was sure of the mantel-shelf ; but he aided in 
the renewed search, nevertheless. Nothing came of it. 
The money was not to be found. It was impossible to 
suspect any one but the tinker. On the other hand— 
and Simon knew it well from ten years' tried experience 
of his honesty— it was impossible to suspect the tinker. 

Simon Buckwheat, thou didst not quit the room for 
one instant during thy grandchild's absence, when she 
saw the tinker a mile upon his road. Thou didst not. 
But didst thou sleep t Didst thou enter upon that 
mystery, albeit thou art now unconscious of it t Did 
the invisible world disclose its secrets to thee, and show 
thee a bright-winged angel with a serene and golden 
brow, whose features while on earth had been those ot 
thy bedridden friend, deceased that morning T 

Even so. Discourse unto us, grandfather of little 
Susan, how it affected thee. What! the heavena 
opened, and thou a witness t Beveal, reveal, that we 
too may adore. 

He was clothed with eternal youth! Yes; that 
garment awaits us all. Beyond the terrene no angel 
grows old. Only on earth angels are born and die ; age 
sometimes lies between. 

Not always. Witness that mother following the 
coffin of her infant child. 

And thou sawest him— sawest him in the Supernal— a 
white-robed spirit, with Intelligence glancing through 
the Immensities. Compared with him in his trans- 
formation, Shakspere and Newton were oaft of the 
ploughed field. 

But thy money was stolen whilst thou slept. 

See— thy Susan has returned home — who now is at 
thy elbow? A gawky lad of eighteen— a poor, half- 
witted fellow, the sport and mock of the inconsiderate 
of Croydon. , 

u What, Archy, is it youT cried Simon to the poor 
fellow, who had entered his room while he waa busied 
with Mb work upon the shopboard. j 

" las, it's me, Simon, poor Archy Page." 
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" And what have you been doing, Archy?" 

" Been a-looking for primroses," was the reply; 
" a-looking for them under hedges. They knows me, 
the" primroses do." 

" And did you find any, Archy T 

" Iss, Simon, and daisies ; but the buttercups and 
cowslips are asleep. God hasn't called them yet" 

" He will soon, Archy.'* 

" Iss, he will soon : so mother told me. But d'ye 
think, Simon — for I've been out in the fields a-listening 
to them— d'ye think the birds sing like they used 
to dor 

" Why not, Archy 1 Why shouldn't they— eh T 

"They don't," answered the idiot; "they don't, 
Simon." 

" Wait another month, Archy. It's something early 
for them yet." 

" They used to sing because old John liked to hear 
them," rejoined the idiot, " but he's gone to Heaven.", 

" Ha," cried Simon, " who told you that, Archy T 

" Daddy Frisk. He says it'B a fine place to go to. 
J shall get my reason there, he says; and nobody there 
will cry ' poor fool' to Archy, when Archy peeps in at 
their doors." 

" No, no, they won't," said Simon, thoughtfully. 

" Simon," said Archy, presently, " if you had money, 
what would you do with it?" 

" I ?" cried the tailor, looking up from his work. " It 

depends, if it were a good round sum But why do 

you ask. Archy T 

" There's something in having money, ain't there, 
Simon — something brave ?" said the idiot, pursuing his 
own -thoughts. " If I had money now, they wouldn't 
tell me I was a fool, would they ?" 

" Perhaps not — very likely not," replied Simon. 

" So money must be a good thing, you know, Simon," 
continued the idiot. "Tell me, now, does God like 
money V 

" How!" exclaimed the tailor ; " no, Archy, no ; you 
mustn't ask such questions." 

" Is it wicked ?" said Archy. " Because the church 
is God's house, ain't it!" 

" They say so," replied Simon. " Yes ; what then *" 

" Why," said the idiot, " when I go to church, they 
make me sit down anywhere, and they put poor people 
all by themselves ; and if there ain't room, they must 
stand. But the rich people have the best places, and 
the best seats. So Gtod must like money, for he likes 
those best who are well off, and have fine clothes." 

'' No, no, he don't, Archy. You must not talk like 
that. 'Tis the wickedness of man that puts the rich in 
one place, and the poor in another. Whenever you see 
the poor treated differently from the rich, in ever so 
slight a degree, in a church or in a chapel, you may know 
that God is not there, and does not hear their prayers, 
and is displeased at their worship." 

" Is that true, now? Well, Archy is glad to hear it." 

" But what put it into your head to talk about 
money V asked the tailor, whose thoughts reverted to 
his recent loss. 

The other did not reply ; and when Simon turned his 
head to discover the reason, he found that his visitor 
had disappeared. He had stolen out of the room as 
quietly as he had entered it. 

The idiot's mother was a very poor woman — a right 
noble, sunbright lady in honesty and virtue, but so 
very poor that there was none poorer in Croydon. Her 
husband was dead, and her son could not support 
himselt could contribute nothing towards household 
expenses ; must be fed, clothed, warmed, and sheltered 
by a roof, nevertheless. Ah, he was her very life of 
life. Heaven I what a mother is 1 How loving ! How 
expectant of good for her offspring at the hands of the 
great God I I find nothing in all nature to compare 
with a mother in multitude of worth. It is in a 



righteous spirit that we call the earth onr mother, 
lacking a holier name. 

"Mother," cried the idiot, entering the house, 
" Archy won't walk any more ; Archy will ride." 

She smiled, sadly enough, at his pleasantry. 

" Mother," continued the lad, " don't yon wish we 
were rich? don't you wish we had money V 

She was thinking of it when he entered ; thinking of 
their poverty — poor lady — and feeling it, for her land- 
lord had threatened to distrain her goods for arrears of 
rent. 

" Do you mind, mother," proceeded her son, " when 
I found the shilling on the road, and you said that I 
didn't steal it, because I found it V 

" Yes, Archy, yes," she answered. 

" I have found more than that this time, mother; see 
these golden shillings." 

He drew twelve sovereigns from his pocket. 

"Where, where did you find them, Archy V ex- 
claimed his overjoyed parent. " But," she added 
quickly, " they can't be oura. The loser Vill print a 
bill, to get them again." 

" Archy will ride with them, won't he, mother t The 
boys won't call Archy fool, now he has money," said 
the lad. 

" But, Archy, where did you find them 1 So much 
money too !" again queried his mother anxiously, not 
without a misgiving. 

"Archy has been out in the fields, " replied the idiot. 

" But you didn't find them in the fields— you could 
not," said his mother. " Don't tell me a lie, Archy. But 
you won't," she added : " you never do." 

The idiot did not lie ; she said truly. 

" I found them, mother, at Simon Buckwheat's," he 
replied ; " Simon was asleep." 

" In his house ?' screamed the woman. " Did you 
find them in his house?" 

Yes— was the answer — yes. 

She sank into a chair, and covered her face with her 
apron. 

" Was it wrong to take them, mother f asked the 
idiot, earnestly. " Wasn't it finding themf' 

Her sobs resounded through the house, and were his 
answer. He gathered up the sovereigns. 

" I'll take them back, mother. Don't ye cry; Archy's 
sorry it wasn't finding them." 

" Stay," she said, rising and reaching her bonnet, 
" I will go with you." 
. Our story reverts to little Susan Lee. 

Having taken leave of her grandfather, Bhe went 
sadly on her way. The sun shone as brightly as on the 
preceding day; but how changed the scene she tra- 
versed I The heart is, next to the Creator, the great 
artist. It imparts to nature its brightest hues. Ah. 
how true it is that we make our own microcosm. Will 
that reflection assist us to infer the sublime probability 
that the world and the great universe are apparitional ? 

But a joy awaited Susan. When she reached the 
public-house at which she had previously halted, the 
landlord asked her whether Bhe had lost anything ; and 
when she replied that she had lost a purse, he said, 
" Was there much money in it?" And when she 
answered that it contained just eighteen shillings, and 
that it was a green purse — her own knitting too, he 
reached it from a shelf in the bar, and gave it to her, 
bidding her be more careful in future. He found it, he 
said, on the seat she had occupied, while she awaited 
the coming up of a vehicle that was going to Croydon. 
There was good fortune in the finding of the purse. If 
her grandfather's twelve pounds might be also found 1 
She told the honest publican for whom the purse and 
its contents had been intended, and added that she was 
greatly minded to return with it, only it would be dark 
before she could reach home, if she did so; and the 
distance* she feared, by retracing her steps, would 
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become too great for her. Bat her joy was rery great 
when a gentleman, who was standing at the bar, and 
whose gig and pony were outside, told her that he was 
going to Croydon, and would take her there, and bring 
her back to within a mile of Lewisham, all before the 
dusk of the evening. To tender her best thanks, and 
accept the kind offer, required small consideration ; and 
in a few minutes — not in whizzing, railroad fashion, it 
is true, but at good pony speed— she was approaching 
the house of the youthful old grandfather. 

On the road, the gentleman had extracted from 
Susan all her little history. 

"I should like to see your grandfather," he said, 
when he drew up at Simon's door; and alighting with 
her, he entered the house. 

Of course, her grandfather was glad to hear that she 
had found the purse. Of course he was. Ah, if his 
twelve sovereigns could be found t 

" Your grandchild is an excellent girl," said the gen- 
tleman, when the little mission was accomplished. 
" I think that I can do something for her." 

" You do, sirT said Simon; " pray do it, and God 
bless you." 

"lam connected with an establishment for educating 
children to become governesses. My little friend is a 
brickmakers daughter ; the world, hearing of my inten- 
tion, would cry ' preposterous.' But, then, I don't care 
a snap for the haughty, misjudging people, who consti- 
tute the sneering portion of mankind, and who, in their 
own opinions, make the world." 

Simon opened his mouth wide, and his eyes wider. 

W A — a governess]" he cried — "a young ladies' 
governess r 

" She is already well-informed, for the opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge which she possesses," said the 
gentleman ; " and I am persuaded that her capacities 
are excellent. Six years' tuition of a first-rate kind will 
do marvels. With her father's consent, she shall be a 
governess — a lady, a very little one, she is already." 

0, that grandfather ! How youthful he became in 
his joy and gratitude ! Ah, if his twelve sovereigns 
were found, that he might buy her— little lady, as the 
gentleman said she was — a little lady's wardrobe ! 

Just at this point of interest, the widow entered with 
her idiot son. Simon was an old friend. She fell, 
weeping, on his arm. 

Our story must end here. Archy, of course, was 
forgiven. And, credit me as a veracious chronicler, the 
gentleman, who heard the adventure, would not suffer 
the widow's furniture to be distrained. Indeed, she was 
remarkably easy with respect to pecuniary matters for a 
long time afterwards. 



•BUCKHARDT READING ROBINSON CRUSOE 
TO HIS ARABS IN THE DESERT. 

BT W. 0. DENNETT. 

Silence sat throned in darkness — not a sound 

Broke the deep slumber of the starry night, 

Save that, at intervals, lost to the sight 

In the deep gloom that seemed to press around, 

Some courser neighing made yet more profound 

The stillness of the desert ; fitful light 

Shot up from the red fire, and lit the white 

Enfolded tent at times; upon the ground 

Sat one who from a far off western land 

Had journeyed, and had donned — a Frank no more — 

The sheepskin and the turban ; on the sand, 

Half-hidden, lay wild swarthy forms that wore 

The Bedouin's garb ; — he read aloud the book, 

And the blaze streaming up, showed joy in each dark 

ook. 
Greenwich. 



THANKSGIVING DAY. 

BT /. BAYARD TATLOB, AUTH0B Off " VIEWS A-FOOT." 

Written in Germany. 

We meet the sons of pilgrim aires, 

Unchanged, where'er we roam, 
Whilst gather round their happy fires 

The happy bands of home. 
And while across the far, blue wave, 

Their prayers go up to God, 
We pledge the faith onr fathers gave— 

The land by freemen trod. 

The spirits of our fatherland 

Their sacred trust still hold— 
The freedom from a tyrant's hand 

Wrenched by the men of old. 
That lesson to the broad earth given 

We pledge, beyond the sea; 
The land from dark oppression riven ! 

A blessing on the free t 



ANTI-CLIMAX. 

BT B. H. HORNE. 

Certain incongruities and mental outrages are often 
perpetrated by well-meaning people, from some defect 
or deficiency in the ordinary quality and degree of 
imagination. They unconsciously produce, in some 
instances, a greater effect of the absurd, or a greater 
Bhock to the natural course of the moral feelings, than 
the most laboured attempts at the grotesque, or the 
most outrageous surprises of melodramatic construction. 

Among the deaths recently recorded in the obituaries 
of the newspapers, appeared the following : — 

" At Rome, Lient. -General Sir Dugald Gilmour, on the 25th 
alt. He had fought at Quiberon, Copenhagen, Conmna, 
Talavera, Busaoo, Nivelle, and Toulouse, and was Colonel of 
the 2nd Rifles. He lies with Keats and Shelby." 

If all the graves of the world had been searched to 
discover two illustrious names of men who were the 
most unsuitable to the companionship of a military hero, 
in the grand and silent march towards eternity, certainly 
the names of the above martyr-poets might very well 
be those two. The poetry of Keats is rarefied and 
ethereal beyond the recognition of the existence of such 
horrible realities as battles and bloody glories ; while 
Shelley has denounced all the wars and tine warriors in 
the most unmeasured terms which his passionate 
earnestness and prodigal imagination could devise. 

I by no means intend the slightest imputation on the 
personal character and conduct of the gallant officer in 
question, nor tho least breath of disrespect to his 
memory (having no -knowledge of him whatever beyond 
that conveyed in the above startling announcement of 
his last resting-place); but this I must say,— that if 
Dean Swift had lain in bed all the morning, in order to 
invent an anti-climax which should contain the most 
pungent epigrammatical satire upon John Bull's estimate 
of those whom he erroneously calls his poets, he could 
not have more perfectly succeeded. What possible need 
could there be, that those who' framed the above record, 
with its list of battles, should mention the names of 
Keats and Shelley at all 9 It is one of the various illus- 
trations that might be given of the saying, that " all 
colours are alike in the dark." 
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ENGRAVING OF A FRENCH MEDAL. 



Thb medal speaks for itself. On the converse, 
Liberty inscribes with the bayonet on the gallows the 
flagrant fact of the massacres of Gallicia, and the chief 
scenes of them ; on the reverse, between the dagger and 
the torch, symbols of violence and extinction, stands 
the inscription,— The Democracy of France has caused 



this me/lal to be struck to consign the authors of the 
Massacres of Gallicia to the execration of the world and 
of posterity." 

This Engraving has been kindly presented to Howitt's 
Journal by W. J. Lihton. 



A SKETCH OF FAMINE. 

BT MBS. HOARB. 

Ireland — the Green Isle— our poor famine-stricken 
country ! — it would be difficult to give an idea of her 
sorrows to those who do not witness them ; but amply 
are they realized by those whose lot it is to sojourn in 
the midst of the perishing people. The peasantry, once 
so gay, so full of native fun and humour, that the phrase 
"a light-hearted Irishman" has become proverbial, 
now bowed down by famine and nakedness, gaunt and 
haggard, faint and spirit-worn, are but the shadows of 
their former selves. The food of the land is destroyed. 
These are words easily spoken, and perhaps excite no 
adequate idea of their fearful import; well is their 
significancy felt in our country. In a parish of the 
south-west, there was lately seen a fainting mother, 
bending her tottering steps towards the churchyard, and 
bearing in her arms two infants, one dead, the other 
scarcely alive. She laid them on the sod, while with her 
hands she scooped a shallow grave, and placed in it the 
little form which, a few days since, was drawing life and 
nourishment from her bosom. She uttered no cry, no 
word of sorrow, but calmly seated herself beside the 
open hollow that held the uncoffined limbs of her 
youngest born, and taking her last remaining child on 
her feeble knees, waited helpless and hopeless of succour 
till the moment when the gasping breath should cease, 
the convulsive sob be stilled, and Death, in his now 
kindly visiting, should come for ever to assuage the 
fierce pangs of hunger. 

" I waited," she said, * to bury them both in one 
grave ; I had nothing to give my darling, no strength 
to carry him away— better to stop and put him along- 
side his brother in the holy ground, than lay him down 
in the field for the rats to devour." 

She survived her children but a day or two ; her hus- 
band had died the week before by the side of the road 



where he was working. This is no isolated occurrence ; 
while I write, such things, and worse if possible, are 
happening throughout our land. 

Much has been done for our perishing people, much 
is doing still ; and yet, in the remote districts, hundreds 
are dying ; the columns of the local newspapers teem 
with incidents of horror, the least of which would in a 
work of fiction be deemed exaggerated. " Death from 
starvation" is now the usual finding at the wholesale 
coroners' inquests held in some places; for in the 
worst districts deaths are so numerous, that they excite 
neither surprise nor inquiry. " Death from starvation !" 
Let any one try to picture what it is. The darkly 
glowing pen of Dante has described it ; but the horrors 
of his Ugolino's dungeon fade into nothingness before 
the cvery-day tragedies of our Irish cabins. 

Hundreds, I have said, are dying; they would be 
thousands but for the liberality of our English brethren, 
who thus nobly silence the demagogue's senseless cry, 
and prove that the Saxon is Erin's best friend. Honour, 
too, to the Society of Friends ! well do they merit their 
gentle name. Large has been their liberality, great and 
untiring their personal exertions. Their peaceful per- 
severing industry, and laudable attachment to business, 
which have often drawn down the idle sneer of the 
proud and dissipated, now enable them to succour their 
fellow-creatures in the hour of need ; while even the 
necessary calls of that business, and the wonted routine 
of that industry, are nobly disregarded when the voice 
of charity calls them to visit the hungry and naked in 
their, dwellings. 

In my own city, I know Quaker shopkeepers, who, at 
serious loss and inconvenience, leave their homes to visit 
remote districts, and dispense their society's bounty. 

Often may a nicely-brushed brown coat or a spotless 
dove-coloured dress be seen entering squalid abodes of 
wretchedness, where the filth and offensive odours 
would seem well-fitted to disgust those whose personal 
habits are the perfection of cleanliness and purity. But 
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the spirit of Elizabeth Fry still survives amongst her 
gentle sisters, she " being dead, yet speaketh." The 
heroic benevolence which impelled her to travel like a 
ministering angel of mercy through the length and 
breadth of the land, may now be found throbbing in 
the bosom of many a fair Friend, who cheerfully denies 
herself all worldly luxuries that she may feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. 

From some of the touching incidents which have 
lately come to my knowledge, let me relate the fol- 
lowing : — 

Near the village of L , in the south-west, there 

lived last year a widow named Sullivan, and her chil- 
dren. Her husband had been dead a year. He was a 
very honest industrious man, and possessed a small 
cabin and potato garden, the rent of which he paid in 
labour, giving his master, " a strong farmer/' four days' 
work in the week, and having the remaining days at 
his own disposal Returning one evening from the 
fields, he got a severe wetting, which brought on a 
" smothering of a cold." This, according to the custom 
of the country, he sought to expel by repeated draughts 
of strong whiskey punch ; a beverage regarded by the 
Irish peasants as an unfailing panacea in all inflamma- 
tory diseases. Its effect, however, was to convert his 
illness into a raging fever, which shortly after ended in 
death. His widow, feeling the weight of care now 
thrown on her, laboured hard with her eldest child, a 
pretty, intelligent girl of twelve, to avert the fate which 
seemed to threaten them, of entering the dreaded work- 
house. So the widow rose early, and lay down late, and 
nerved by the strong affections of her heart, worked 
with such energy, that she managed, as she said, " to 
keep the roof over their heads," and had at least two 
meals a day of potatoes and salt — seldom indeed 
accompanied by a bowl of thick milk. The two younger 
children regularly attended school, and the elder boy 
and girl were always busy ; sometimes assisting their 
mother in making turf, a small quantity of which she 
had leave to cut in a neighbouring bog; sometimes 
collecting manure on the roads, and bringing it home to 
spread on the potato garden. Whilst the eldest girl, 
who had learned to knit very neatly, made some 
profit by selling the gloves and socks which she manu- 
factured in the winter evenings. 

But this scene of humble peaceful industry was soon 
interrupted. The long bright days of August, 1846, 
were darkened through our land by the shadow of 
approaching famine. The blight which had fallen the 

S receding year on the potato crop had caused much 
istress and consternation ; but the buoyant hopefulness 
of the Irish nature prevailed, and a general impression 
seemed to exist that the potato harvest of 1846 would 
be abundant. Accordingly the roots were planted in 
the usual quantity, and in most places they sprang up 
with luxuriant promise. In the beginning of July, the 
fields were green and flourishing, and the peasant's eye, 
as he looked on them, sparkled with joy. Before the 
end of the month, a mysterious blight fell on them, in 
some places like a sudden stroke : the stalks drooped, the 
leaves were blackened, and the tubers ceased to grow. 
In August scarcely an uninjured plant was to be seen. 

"What state, Jack, are your potatoes in?" said a 
gentleman to a poor man, about the middle of that 
month. 

" Indeed, your honour, they're rotten and black, and 
there's none of them there. God Almighty help us ; 
for unless He looks down upon us we'll all have to die." 

" Indeed, ma'am," said a poor woman to me one day, 
showing a small heap of waxy potatoes about the size 
of walnuts, which she had just dug, " you'd be a long 
time looking at them when they're boiled, before you'd 
bring yourself to ate them." At length even this 
miserable resource failed ,* the gardens were exhausted, 
and the state of the poor became worse daily. As the 



season advanced their sufferings from want of food 
were greatly aggravated by cold and nakedness. 

No class of persons suffer more severely than widow* 
and orphans; at all times more helpless than their 
neighbours, they were now ready to perish, finding 
themselves without their " provider," as the head of a 
family is often called in Ireland, to labour for them on 
the roads. Poor Mrs. Sullivan and her children now 
often went to bed without having broken their fast all 
day. One by one their little articles of furniture, and 
then their clothes, were parted with " to keep the life 
in them;" and one evening last December, when 
literally nothing was left in the house save a bundle 
of straw and a few sods of turf, they crouched round 
the hearth, foodless and almost naked, to try and warm 
their shivering limbs by the flame of a small fire. The 
eldest boy was not among them, but presently he came 
in, holding a small paper in his hand. • 

" Look, mother," he said, " what I got. I went among 
all the neighbours to try for a taste of turnip or cabbage 
for ye all, but no one had anything to give me — they're 
dying of the hunger as well as ourselves — till at last 
old Paddy Kelly said he'd share a grain of black pepper 
with me that he had for himself; and he tould me to 
mix it in hot water and drink it lying down, and 
'twould be a fine thing agen the starvation." 

This was accordingly done, and the hot mixture was 
divided among the family as their sole supper. 

"Mother," said the eldest, "I heard some people 
saying to-day that there's fine sea-weed on the shore at 
Bantry. 'Tis no more than thirty miles off, and wouldn't 
it be better for us to go there and get some, than to die 
here ; we could bile it and ate it, and it might keep 
us alive." 

The mother sighed deeply. " God help us ! 'tis all j 
we have to do," said she. *' In His name we'll set off 
to-morrow morning." They did so; their cabin was 
completely empty, and their blighted garden useless, so 
they had nothing to leave behind or to take with them. 
Slow and tottering were their steps, and often would 
they have fallen dead on the way, but for the occasional 
donations of bread and soup which they received at 
the few gentlemen's houses scattered through the 
country. The workhouse was no longer open ; it held 
already more than double the number of inmates for 
which it was designed, and the deaths had daily in- i 
creased to a frightful number. 

At length they reached the sea-shore, and addressed 
themselves to collecting sea-weed. This, when boiled, 
becomes a sort of glutinous substance, on which it is 
possible to sustain life for a time. Oh ! if our English I 
brethren could only have seen the famishing eagerness 
with which they devoured this wretched substitute for , 
food, having obtained leave from a kind cottager to boil ' 
it on his fire, they would not wonder at the importunate 
cries for help which reach their ears from starving . 
Ireland. I 

We will not follow the miserable family through i ( 
their wanderings during the bitter season of mid- ' 
winter. Before the end of January the two younger 
children were dead, and their mother, as she dug their i 
graves, had scarcely power to weep. "Ye're happy 
now, darlins," she said, " though the father that's before 
ye in heaven will hardly know the pale faces that 
looked so bright when he took the last look at ye." 

"Mother," said Mary, "who knows but the angels j 
will put their own beauty upon them while they're on i 
the road with them to where father is. I don't think I 
the little children's faces ever look pale in heaven." ' 

In a day or two afterwards the mother was struck i 
with fever, and the same disease began to gleam in the 
hollow eyes of her remaining children. They were 
travelling along a lonesome road, and just when their , 
failing limbs refused to carry them further, they espied 
near them a half-ruined empty cabin. They crawled 
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into it, and lay down together on the wet mud floor. 
There they remained in burning fever, without strength 
to rue, or procure even a draught of water. After 
three days, the benevolent clergyman of the pariah, 
whose puree, time, and energies are devoted to the 
task of rescuing from death the perishing population 
around him, was passing by. No sound proceeded 
from the cabin, yet he entered it, and what a spectacle 
met his eye 1 The mother and daughter lay dead on 
the ground, and a colony of rats had commenced their 
loathsome banquet on the flesh of both. The boy was 
yet alive, but in a state of stupor, and already the 
horrid animals were preparing to prey on him also; the 
clergyman drove them away, and raising the boy's head 
poured some drops of cordial down his throat He 
revived, and his kind visitor, regardless of personal 
risk, bore him from the pestilential hole where he lay. 
With some difficulty he induced a neighbouring farmer 
to afford him shelter, and send a man to bury the 
dead. Mr. took care to supply him with nourish- 
ment, and the boy is now recovering ; but heart-rending 
were his tears and lamentations when he found himself 
alone in the world — all who had loved him gone ! 

This is but a feeble outline of scenes which are now 
daily passing. " The mirth of the land is gone ;" and 
even the proverbial kindness of the peasantry begins to 
fail. When some of the inhabitants of a crowded 
district were asked lately why they had suffered several 
fellow-creatures to perish among them without making 
any effort for their relief, "Sure," they replied, turning 
their despairing eyes towards the speaker, " it will be 
our own turn next" Hay God in His infinite mercy 
withdraw the chastisement which, threatens thus.,. to 
swallow up our miserable country 1 



•Itterarg Notice*. 

The Irish Priest; or, What for Ireland f London: 

Longman and Co. 1847. 
A beautiful little volume, written in a beautiful spirit. 
It purports to be the work of a village doctor, who has 
seen much of the real life of the people in Ireland ; or, 
rather, the autobiography of a priest published by the 
doctor. We are much mistaken if it be not the pro- 
duction of a lady. We think we feel throughout it the 
delicacy of a lady's touch — the pure and affectionate 
spirit of the woman. It is written in a nobly concilia- 
tory spirit, and is a fervent appeal in the history of 
everyday life to union amongst all classes in Ireland, 
whether Protestant or Catholic. It presents a picture 
of the struggles of the Catholic priest with the unnatural 
position in which he finds himself; and the ordinary 
event* of Irish existence, amid a poor and perishing 
mass; the hard landlord, who lives but to squeeze the 
soul out of all around him ; the good landlord, who 
commences in the enthusiasm of his youth a career of 
improvement, and is murdered in the midst of benefi- 
cent deeds in mistake for the tyrant. There is the 
misery by day, and the attack of the proprietor's hall 
by night. The noble sentiment of this little volume, 
and the author's views of what is necessary on the part 
of the landlords for the regeneration of the country, 
may be seen by some extracts from the chapter called 
" The Labourer's Hope." A young landlord is 
speaking: — 

" There shall be no such estate in Ireland,'* said he, M as mine. 
Never a child, however humble, but shall receive the most 
careful fostering. Perish the baseness that would lay prostrate 
the soul of man, and leave incult the principles of our common 
nature I There shall be schools, with every desirable accessory 
—food for both body and mind; for it would be brata Mo expect 



starving infants to learn. Clothing also to those in need of it, 
enforcing cleanliness and self-respect by every available means. 

" fieligious education, so termed, I would leave to the clergy ; 
as to secular culture, it were essential that each child shouldoe 
intimately acquainted with its mother-tongue; with natural 
science in all its branches — from the plant in the field to the 
pebble on the shore— astronomy, botany, mineralogy, natural 
history, natural philosophy, and designing; also with an insight 
into the structure of language, and into the constitution of the 
human mind. 

" The meanest, poorest, most abortive essay should be care- 
fully encouraged. Consider, it is the groundwork of an im- 
mortal soul. The utmost kindness and firmness should be used, 
associating toil with pleasure, till these children had been 
snatched from the bondage of apathy, ignorance, and want of 
thought, for ever. Competent, well-salaried teachers, male* and 
female, should be appointed from the first ; and, as soon as pos- 
sible, assistants of both sexes, from the most deserving of the 
pupils. 

" Each child should be impressed with the sacred claims of 
labour, and the incumbency under which he is born to be 
serviceable to his land. Half his time would, therefore, be fitly 
devoted to study, half to industrial occupation. Exclusive of 
workshops, there should be attached to each school a form and 
garden, effectually tilled; for manual dexterity opens fresh 
resources, and constitutes an important branch of mental deve- 
lopment. Occasionally the young people, the teachers presiding, 
should have a little feast, the preparation of which, along with 
that of ordinary meals, would initiate the girls into the culinary 
art, winding up the whole with the graceful and humanizing 
dance. 

" Select vocal music should be sedulously cultivated, while 
business should open and close with hymns of praise and thank- 
fulness to God. The children should learn the compositions of 
the great masters — those so precious transcripts of the music of 
nature— God's music, that infinite solace and forecast of Heaven. 
Loving sentiments, garbed in gracious melodies, are calculated 
to reform the world. Whom would they not benefit — for who 
is wholly free from the plague-spots of error and sin P It would 
recall the lullabies of infancy — the low, sweet voices on a 
mother's knee. The haven of rest, and of a blessed eternity, 
albeit dim and distant, would open again ; while, swelling, gently 
swelling on the elemental air, floods of glorious harmony would 
waft the regenerate soul to Heaven once more ! 

"But should we neglect the parent, while we fostered the 
child P That were not well. For every peasant I would con- 
struct, and maintain in substantial repair, a well-built cottage. 
There should be poultry, a cow, and the peasant's wealth — a 
swine, with large enclosed garden, the wiiole at an acreable 
rental. I would supply each family with seeds, plants, cuttings, 
free of cost ; and, further, allow one day in the week, without 
deduction of wages, for the culture of the little spot. I should, 
moreover, maintain a model farm and garden, accessible to all ; 
and in cases of sickness or accident, send some one to look after 
the poor man's affairs. 

"The estate should be drained and trenched at my own 
expense ; while I advised the general adoption of spade labour, 
with house-fed cattle, my draught oxen should be at the service 
of the tenants in all agricultural straits. I would follow the 
best system of alternate husbandry, and, both by precept and 
example, do what I could to extend all the advantages that I 
enjoyed. Encouragement should be given to those who kept 
the neatest houses and most comfortably-attired families, as well 
as prises for superior stock and corn. And every month my 
butcher should slaughter, by the humane and almost painless 
method of pithing, abundant sheep, swine, oxen, on which 
occasions well-cured joints and fresh meats should find their way 
to every householder. 

** I would maintain decked vessels for the deep-sea fishery, 
and nets for drawing along the shore," etc. 

Will there ever be a soul created under the ribs of 
death! Will the landlords of Ireland ever discern that 
this is the way to cure all the ills of that country 1 — 
that there is a more glorious scene than the club-house 
or the gaming-table-— a more genuine happiness than in 
empty splendour and dissipation 1 — that to cultivate their 
estates, and to raise at the same time the condition of 
their neighbours, have in them sources of wealth and of 
enjoyment, to which all that they now know of has no 
comparison 1 As we have travelled in Ireland, how 
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often have we taken up on. our car some poor ragged 
boy, trudging to some distant town or village, and 
become filled with wonder at the clear intellect— clear 
as a bell — the vivid feeling, and the very graceful and 
refined manner of this little tattered, barefooted urchin, 
who has been taught in some hedge-school. How often 
have we seen the boys and girls going to or returning 
from school, full of health and spirit, and often fine 
young creatures, and have sighed to think of the 
misery and hardship that would clog them through life ; 
with a noble land as their birthright, and souls full of 
power to raise it into a paradise — now a desert, and the 
tomb of enterprise 1 How often have we thought, " There 
go the future countrymen of Goldsmith, of Qrattan, of 
Burke, of Sheridan, and Moore, the future countrywomen 
of Mrs. Tighe, of Maria Edgeworth, of Lady Morgan, and 
Anna Maria Hall ;" and yet, over them, and millions of 
them, how soon shall the bright morning, that looks not 
into the future, overcast ; and the spirit of the patriot, 
the poet, and the happy household men and women, be 
trodden by contumely and oppression into something 
as barren as those black wastes of peat, or be roused into 
the sullen fire of murderous revenge. 

Is this never to be changed ? In the beautiful lan- 
guage of this little book, — 

" Why should toiling, striving men be linked to misery for 
ever P Labour of head and hand, believe, me, is man's best 
estate and earthly destiny ; but it is at the bottom, instead of 
the top, of the scale. Yet the time is drawing nigh — a little 
bird whispers it in my ear— when the labourer, the working 
man, no longer ignorant, brutalized, debased, shall rise, without 
impeachment of the claims of any, to the liighest, best elevation 
of nature's aristocracy. Shall he not dwell in palaces, who 
raises palaces P Shall she not go in rich attire, whose fingers 
wind the silk of the toiling wormP Shall the ruby, the dia- 
mond, and the red, red gold, not glitter on the miner's manly 
breast, or deck the fingers of his wife and child P Shall she not 
wear who spins P — he eat who sowsP Shall the purple juice 
recruit no more the fainting vine-dresser P or pictures deck, or 
choicest harmony cheer, the dwellings of the poor P Yes, by 
the living Ood shall they ! By the very Majesty of Heaven, 
man — man himself—shall waken from the trance of ages ; and 
the producer and the consumer, the creator of enjoyments and 
he who revels in them, shall be one and indivisible once more. 
Nature's glad voices shall breathe out peacefully again. The 
carolling birds, the whispering winds, the gorgeous clouds, and 
perfumed flowers, the sunny earth, the mighty ocean, man's 
glorious beauty, speak seraph-toned his ineffable destiny, the 
faint foreshadowings of Ids final home !" 

There is one other argument, besides its intrinsic 
beauty, for the purchase of this little volume— the 
profits of it are to be, given to the relief of the Irish 
poor. 

The Parlour Library. Vol. I.— The Black Prophet; 
a Tale of Irish Famine. By William Carleton, 
Author of Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, 
etc Belfast : Simms and Macintyre. 

Messrs. Sficxs and Macinttre, the spirited publishers 
of Belfast, have chosen wisely by commencing their 
new serial publication with a work of such intense 
interest and great power, as William Carleton's " Black 
Prophet" A tale of Irish famine is well timed at this 
moment ; and this story, though referring to a former 
period of distress, is equally applicable to this ; for the 
sorrows of Ireland are not the growth of yesterday, they are 
the old festering wounds of oppression and misgovern- 
ment breaking out into plague spots of greater or less 
intensity, owing to the casualties of seasons or other 
temporary circumstances. 

Of all men who have written of Irish life and 
manners, none have done it with so masterly a hand as 
William Carleton. A man of the people himself, he 
understands them thoroughly ; he knows their feelings, 
their wants, and their miseries; and he depicts their 



life and their character, because he is deeply familiar 
with both, and knows the causes, whether remote or 
immediate, which have made them what they are. 
Besides this, Carleton is a man of genius ; his writings 
possess a dramatic power, and the plot of his story is 
always such as to rivet the reader's attention. He is 
possessed of every requisite for a master in fiction, for 
this simple and apparently paradoxical reason, that he 
never deals with anything but truth. 

This tale of Irish famine is appropriately enough 
dedicated to Lord John Russell, because the writer says, 
"As it is the first tale of Irish famine that was ever 
dedicated to an English Prime Minister, he trusts 
that hia lordship's enlarged and enlightened policy 
will put it out of the power of anv succeeding author 
ever to write another." We hope it may. 

Famine is not by any means a new thing in Ireland. 
Every year has seen something of it more or less; but 
the warnings were lost on landlords and governors, 
and it was not till a general desolation of that unhappy 
country roused the national heart of England, that the 
calamity was thought even real. Carleton's story refers 
to the year 1817. — 

" The whole summer had been sunless and wet ; one, in fact, 
of ceaseless rain, which fell day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, until the sorrowful consciousness had arrived 
that any change for the better must now come too late, and that 
nothing was certain but the terrible union of famine, disease, 
and death, which was to follow. The season, owing to the 
causes specified, was necessarily late, and such of the crops as 
were ripe had a sickly and unthriving look. * * * * * 
Low meadows were in a state of inundation, and on alluvial 
soils the ravages of the floods were visible in layers of sand and 
gravel that were deposited over many of the prostrate corn-fields. 
The peat turf lay in oozy and neglected heaps, for there had not 
been sun enough to dry it sufficiently for use, so that the poor 
had want of fuel and cold to feel as well as want of food itself. 
Indeed the appearance of the country, in consequence of this 
wetness in the firing, was singularly dreary and depressing. 
Owing to the difficulty with which it burnecf, or rather wasted 
away, without light or heat, the eye, in addition to the sombre 
hue which the absence of the sun cast overall things, 'was 
forced to dwell upon the long black masses of smoke which 
trailed slowly over the whole country, or hung, during the thick, 
sweltering calms, in broad columns that gave to the face of 
nature an aspect strikingly dark and disastrous, when associated, 
as it was, with the destitution and suffering of the great body 
of the people. The general appearance of the crops was indeed 
deplorable. In some parts the grain was beaten down by the 
rain ; in airier situations it lay cut, but unsaved, and scattered 
oyer the fields, awaiting an occasional glimpse of feeble sunshine; 
and in other and richer soils, whole fields, deplorably hedged, 
were green with the destructive exuberance of a second growth. 
The season, though wet, was warm ; and it is unnecessary to 
say, that the luxuriance of all weeds and unprofitable productions 
was rank and strong, whilst an unhealthy fermentation pervaded 
every thing which was destined for food. A brooding stillness, 
too, lay over all nature ; cheerfulness had disappeared, even the 
groves and hedges were silent, for the very birds had ceased to 
sing, and the earth seemed as if it mourned for the approaching 
calamity, as well as for that which had been already felt. The 
whole country, in fact, was weltering and surging with the wet 
formed by the incessant overflow of rivers ; whilst the falling 
cataracts, joined to a low monotonous hiss, or what the Scotch 
term sugh, poured their taint but dismal murmurs on the 
gloomy silence which otherwise prevailed around." 

Such is the scene of this melancholy story, in which 
the Black Prophet, an artful villain and murderer, 
who gained great influence over the people by his pre- 
tended gift of prophecy ; and his daughter, a wild, 
passionate, but beautiful girl; and old Darby Skinadre, 
the dealer in meal, the miser, the hypocrite, and the 
blood-sucker ; and many another figure— some meek and 
patient, others driven into passionate despair; move to 
and fro, as in a dreary phantasmagoria. And, perhaps, 
the saddest and most appalling part of the whole is 
that it is true; that not a feeble skeleton, with shrivelled 
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skin and glassy eyes, and consuming fever at its heart, 
passes before us, but bas its thousand-fold counterpart 
at this very moment, in that same land where it seems 
to have been the object of all .who had power, no 
matter however obtained, to turn the blessings of God 
into a desolating curse. 

We wish not only that Lord John Russell, but that 
every man who has a voice in making laws for Ireland, 
could read this book and deeply ponder on its momen- 
tous truths. Our space is very limited, but we must be 
permitted to make one extract more, for there is much 
in it 

" The whole country was in a state of dull but frantic tumult ; 
and the wild crowds, as they came and went in the {lerpetrn- 
tion of their melancholy outrages, were worn down by snch 
startling evidences of general poverty and suffering, as were 
enough to fill the heart with fear as well as pity. Their cada- 
verous and emaciated aspects had something in them so wild and 
wolfish, and the fire of famine blazed so savagely in their hollow 
eyes, that many of them looked like creatures changed from their 
very humanity by some judicial plague that had been sent down 
from Heaven to punish and desolate the land. And, in truth, 
there is no donbt whatever that the intensity of their sufferings, 
and the natural panic which was occasioned by the united 
ravages of disease and famine, had weakened the powers of their 
understanding, and impressed upon their bearing and features 
nu expression which seemed partly the wild excitemeut of tem- 
porary frenzy, and partly the dull, hopeless apathy of fatuity— 
a state to which it is well known mat misery, sickness, and 
hunger, all together, had brought down the strong intellect and 
reason of the famishing multitudes. * * * To no other 
principle than this can we attribute the wanton and irrational 
outrages of many of the people. Every one acquainted with 
such awful visitations must know that their terrific realities 
cause them, by wild influences that run through whole masses, 
to forget all the decencies and restraints of ordinary life ; until 
fear, and shame, and the becoming respect for order, all of which 
constitute the moral safety of society, are thrown aside, or 
resolved into the great tyrannical instinct of self-preservation, 
which, when thus stimulated, becomes what may be termed the 
insanity of desolation." 

In conclusion, we would remark that the Parlour 
Library appears to be the cheapest serial publication 
of the day. The extent of three ordinary volumes for 
one shilling 1 it is well got up, and is, in all respects, 
deserving of the public favour. 



THE DEATH OP TIBERIUS. 
AnnaJ. Lib, vL cap. 1. 

BY NICHOLAS THIB1CINO MOILS. (AUTHOR OF STATE TRIALS.) 

And now life's lees to bitterness were drained : 

Fast as the lading moon Tiberius waned ; 

His limbs forsook their load or scarce sustained ; 

The body 'gan depart; hypocrisy remained. 

Still the same rigid soul : with brow intent, 

And speech severe, from place to place he went; 

Or forced at times a courtesy to screen 

Those signs of failing, though he knew them seen; 

Till lodged at length by Cape Misenum's cleft, 

Where Marina built the house LucuIIub left 

And here his coming end was thus descried : 

A leech there was, in whom he dared confide, 

So far as take advice, but medicine never, 

Who now, pretending business bade them sever, 

Kissed hands at parting, dutifully grieved, 

And touched the Prince's pulse. Nor unperceived : 

For, whether wroth, and so more self-possest, 

He cried, " Bring back the banquet ! " made him guest, 

And kept the feast beyond its wonted end ; 

To compliment, forsooth, a parting friend. 

That leech to Macro sped, and told, amain, 

" His days are numbered, and their tale is twain." 



Then all was ferment : colloquies around, 
And far expresses to the armies bound 
And, in two days, his intercepted breath, 
'Twas thought, had clos'd mortality in death. 
With concourse great, and gratulations prone, 
Caligula went forth to claim the throne, 
When newsonnews — " He stirs— he breathes"— arrived; 
" He speaks— wants food — Tiberius has revived ! " 
Panic seized all : the rest disperse aghast ; 
Each feigning grief, some ignorance what had past. 
Young Caesar, hurled from hope o'er earth elate, 
Tranfixed and silent stood, expecting fate. 
Macro, intrepid, gives command : " Go straight, 
Heap on him bed-clothes, heap to suffocate, 
Then leave the old man's room, and no one near it wait 1 * 
Tiberius ended thus. His years were threescore, ten, 
and eight. 



HEALTH OF TOWNS ASSOCIATION. 

The committee of the Health of Towns Association held a 
meeting at the Statistical Society, 12, St James*s-square, on 
Wednesday, April 7th; Lord Ashley in the chair; for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the " Bill for improving 
the Health of Towns in England," presented to Parliament by 
Her Majesty's Government; when it was resolved unani- 
mously: — 

1. That this bill is founded on the bill framed with neat care 
and labour by the late Government, and presented to the House 
of Commons at the close of the session 1845, by the Earl of 
Lincoln and Sir James Graham. 

2. That the main provisions of Lord Lincoln's bill are based 
on the recommendations of Her Majesty's Commissioners of the 
Health of Towns, being the conclusions at which they arrived 
after an investigation, seldom equalled in extent, and never 
exceeded by the fulness and completeness of the evidence col- 
lected. 

3. That Lord Lincoln's bill possesses the great merit of 
having developed a definite and universally applicable principle, 
by which the recommendation! of Her Majesty's Commissioners 
might be carried into practical operation, and a sound sanitary 
state be gradually extended to every city, town, and village of 
the United Kingdom. 

4. That while both the former and the present Governments 
have earnestly laboured to mature a comprehensive and efficient 
sanitary measure, it must give confidence in the principle on 
which it is proposed to legislate, that the measure presented to 
Parliament by both administrations is essentially the same, 
differing merely in the mode in which it is proposed to carry 
the Act into operation. 

5. That the bill prepared by Her Majesty's present Govern- 
ment proposes to place the general superintendence of the Act 
in a special authority created for this express purpose ; to assign 
the local execution of the Act to bodies already constituted, and 
from time immemorial empowered, to perform service of this 
kind, namely, the town councils ; extending the jurisdiction of 
those bodies, where this may be necessary, by the creation of 
new wards, and affording facilities for the formation of such 
bodies where none at present exist; to place the main expense 
of improvement (exercising everywhere a vigilant control over 
the expenditure) on the classes that will most profit by it— 
namely, occupiers of houses ; to raise in each district the capital 
that may be required, either by loan, or by persons contracting 
for the execution of the works, on the security of a special rate, 
the repayment of principal and interest, to be spread over a 
series of years, being commuted into an annual rent charge: 
and in this manner to prevent the burden from being prac- 
tically felt even by the poorest tenant, and at the same time to 

ENGAGE Aim REGULATE THE SPIRIT Of COMMERCIAL ENTSR- 
FBI8E HI THE EXECUTION Of MEASURES Of SANITARY 

Improvement: provisions which the whole tenor of the 
evidence shows to be absolutely necessary to secure the efficient, 
general, economical, and permanent working of the measure. 

6. That the bills proposed, both by the late and the present 



Government, alike provide that the supply of water, the t 

age, the drainage, the cleansing and the paving of towns, should 
be under one and the same authority; that the existing 
separate, independent, and often conflicting trusts and boards, 
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being proved by experience to be uneconomical, often wasteful, 
and almost invariably inefficient, should be abolished ; and that 
their duties and powers should be transferred to one single 
body ; located, each in its assigned district; uniformly consti- 
tuted, and always under supervision and control. % 

7. That, with regard to the metropolis, after the full and 
repeated investigations which have been made into the sanitary 
condition of this important part of the empire — first by Drs. 
Arnott, Kay, and Southwood Smith ; secondly, in the following 
year, by Dr. Southwood Smith ; thirdly, by the Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the Health of 
Towns ; fourthly, by Mr. Chadwick, as set forth in the Sanitary 
Report published in 1840 ; and, lastly, by the evidence of com- 
missioners and officers of sewers, of engineers of water com- 
panies, and of large numbers of medical and other witnesses, 
collected under the Health of Towns Commission, constituting 
altogether a mass of unanswered and unanswerable facts, 
showing the enormous and deplorable defects and abuses in the 
management of the sewerage, the drainage, the supply of water, 
and the paving and cleansing of the metropolis — there can be 
no pretext on the part of these local authorities that they have 
been taken by surprise ; that they have proved, by anything 
they have done in time past, or are likely to do in future, that 
they are better fitted for continuing in office than similar bodies 
in other parts of the country ; or that there is the shadow of 
reason why a special exception should be made in their favour, 
from the operation of any general law. 

8. That among the practical results of the progress of the 
nation in art, science, and wealth, one of the most remarkable is 
the improvement that has taken place in the comfort and 
healthfulness of dwelling-houses, and in the salubrity of the 
localities in which they are placed ; that this, however, is true only 
of the houses and localities in which the higher and middle 
classes reside ; that comparatively little of this improvement has 
descended to the class of shopkeepers ; and still less to that of 
skilled artisans ; while in general po improvement whatever 
has reached the dwellings of common or unskilled labourers, 
who form the bulk of the population, both of our town and 
rural districts ; but that, on the contrary, in consequence of the 
increase of the population, without a corresponding increase of 
house accommodation, and without attention to the cleanliness 
of the districts into which the poorer classes have been driven, 
the sanitary condition of those districts is positively worse than 
it was half a century ago ; because they are more crowded, 
because the sources of the pollution of the air have proportion- 
ately increased, and because the access of fresh air has every 
year become more and more difficult : whence it has happened 
that the classes in question have been compelled to spend their 
lives, from the moment of birth to that of death, in a poisoned 
atmosphere, in which not only has the attainment of physical and 
mental health and strength been impossible, but the deterioration 
of the body and the corruption of the mind have alike become 
inevitable. 

9. That little or nothing of this state of things is known to 
the higher and wealthier classes, because no indications of it 
have been visible in our great squares, or our principal streets 
and common thoroughfares ; but that, nevertheless, within a few 
paces of these spots, where everything marks improvement and 
indicates health and comfort, are the abodes of tens of thousands 
of the people, in a state which no one out of their own class 
can witness without a feeling of horror, and which people of all 
ranks, brought thither by curiosity or duty — statesmen, legisla- 
tors, clergymen, medical men, and the officers of charitable 
institutions— all concur in declaring to be disgraceful to us, 
equally as a civilized and as a Christian nation. 

10. That the consequences of this state of things are pro- 
claimed to us daily by an indisputable and undisputed authority — 
though hitherto practically neglected, — the Tables and Reports 
of the Registrar General, — whose columns show, that in 
some of these places the mortality is double, and in others 
treble that of the wealthier districts ; that the inhabitants of 
these neglected districts are deprived of one-third, and in many 
cases of one-half, of the natural term of their existence ; that 
during the very last year 50,000 persons in a part only of 
England, living chiefly in these districts, perished, over and above 
the ordinary numbers that die yearly ; and that, from calcula- 
tions based on the Returns of the Registrar General, it appears 
that the numbers that perish in England alone, from removable 
causes of sickness and mortality, amount to no less than 136 
persons every day. 

11. That although the sickness and mortality from these 
causes press with peculiar severity on the poorer classes, yet the 



wealthy are by no means exempt from similar suffering ; that 
there is no boundary within which it is possible to confine the 
visitations of malaria, and no moment when it may not pass 
beyond its usual haunts ; that it sometimes introduces fever and 
other painful and mortal diseases into the mansion as well as 
into the hovel, seising upon young and old alike in both ; and 
that the Returns uniformly show, that in those towns and cities 
which are remarkable for the early ages at which the poor die, 
the gentry also, as a class, are deprived of many years of their 
natural term of life. 

12. That, according to the ordinary estimate, for every death 
there are twenty-eight persons sick; that the subjects of this 
excessive sickness and mortality are, exclusive of infants, persons 
in the prime of life, between the ages of tweutv and forty — the 
period when life is of the greatest value to the individual and to 
society ; when the poor have the largest number of children 
dependent on their labour for support ; when sickness plunges 
entire families into temporary, and death into permanent destitu- 
tion, and consequent dependence on parochial relief : that, from 
Returns obtained under the Poor Law Commission, it appears 
that there are in this way produced and pauperized yearly, in 
England aud Wales alone, upwards of forty-seven thousand 
widows, and upwards of one hundred and twenty thousand 
orphans ; that from calculations, based on Registration Returns 
from the several counties in England and Wales, it appears that 
the loss in money on the year's deaths is in round numbers, 
from the loss of the productive power of the labourer, thirteen 
millions (£12,988,874) ; from sickness, a million and a half 
(£1,599,337) ; and from funerals, nearly three hundred thousand 
pounds (£285,612), making a total loss to the country every 
year of nearly fifteen millions (£14,873,823) of money, by far 
the greater part of which enormous sum might and would be 
saved under proper sanitary regulations; that therefore the 
Fever tax, which is the Dirt tax, is more costly and oppressive 
than all the other taxes put together; and that after all this 
loss in money, sickness, and premature death, the population is 
not in the least degree diminished ; a puny, sickly, suffering, and 
short-lived race invariably and most rapidly springing up to 
supply the place of those that perish, ana thus preparing every 
year, " an unripe harvest for the scYthe of death I " 

13. That when large masses of the people are thus allowed to 
perish from known and removable causes, and when the certain 
means of removing these causes are within our power, it is an 
immolation, in the guilt of which every individual participates 
who might help to put an end to it, but does nothing; that no 
efforts to remove or even materially to mitigate its consequences 
by Charity or by Legal Rilhf ever have been or can be 
effectual, and that nothing will be so, but the substitution of the 
charity of prevention for that of alleviation. 

14. That from the whole of the preceding statements, it is 
clear that there is a definite line at which the improvement of 
the people has stopped; beyond which the advantages of the 
progress of the nation in civilization have not descended ; and 
that below this line the physical causes of disease and mortality, 
removed or counteracted in the ordinary progress of civilization, 
continue to operate with their full force ; the shortness of the 
duration of life, among the classes exposed to them, being 
universally and invariably the result and the measure of the 
prevalence and intensity of these causes. 

15. That the General Sanitary Measure now presented to 
Parliament by Her Majesty's Government is calculated to 
remove from the classes in question the most prevalent and 
powerful of these causes, and to bring the very lowest of the 
people within the influence of that physical and moral improve- 
ment which is the necessary consequence of advancing civiliza- 
tion, and in the inestimable benefits of which the higher and 
middle classes have long participated. 

16. That this Measure, involving no political distinction, and 
influencing no party object, but tending to promote the pro* 
sperity and happiness of every class without exception, is one 
which all parties in both Houses of Parliament may cordially 
co-operate in perfecting, and all classes out of Parliament unite 
in securing; its happy distinction being, that while it is capable 
of effecting a certain amount of good, without the admixture, 
or even the danger, of any countervailing evil of any kind or 
degree, immediate or remote, it will at the same time lay the 
foundation for obtaining other and higher good, absolutely 
unattainable without it — the advancement (through the improve* 
ment of their physical well-being) of the intellectual, the moral, 
and the religious progress of the people. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Asbust, Chairmen. 
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In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes— -be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work for all, and we desire to work with all. — Eds. 



Frederick Douglas* and the Steam Press. — The hint thrown I 
out in oar Journal of the 10th of April, has been acted upon. 
Everywhere the recent outrage to this noble-minded man, to 
the whole coloured race, and to the law and public feeling of 
England, on board the Cambria, has roused the friends of Free- 
dom, lists for subscriptions are already made out, and in process 
of distribution. They are for subscriptions of from one shilling 
upwards. Let every friend of liberty put down his offering, 
and such a monument of infamy to the oppressor and the scorner 
of coloured men, and of support to a true champion of his 
brethren's cause, will be raised, as will send a terror into the very 
heart of the slavery system. By this means, Frederick Douglass 
would be placed in a situation free from care, to devote his whole 
life and energies to the Anti-Slavery cause. A list will lie at our 
office for signatures. 

Monthly Illustrations of American Slavery. — A series of 
papers under this head is issued by the friends of the Anti- 
Slavery cause in Newcastle. They abound with the most striking 
facts. We direct particular attention to them, and shall extract 
from them, when the less crowded state of our Record will admit 
of it. 

Anti-Slavery League and Temperance Societies. — Mr. J. P. 
Parker, on the 19th of this month, delivered a lecture on this 
subject at the Star of Temperance Hall. A Remonstrance will 
lie for signatures at every Temperance meeting throughout 
London. The address issued in announcing these lectures is so 
admirable that we give it entire : — 

" Jb the Members of Temperance Societies in the United 
States of America. 
"Dear Friends, and Fellow Workers in the cause of Tem- 
perance. — We, the undersigned members . of Temperance 
Societies in London, respectfully address you on a most impor- 
tant subject. We have long laboured in our respective hemi- 
spheres in the promulgation of our excellent ana self-denying 
principles. AVe havn exerted ourselves on behalf of those who 
were ready to perish, and for whom no man seemed to care. 
We have brought liberty to the captive, and we have opened 
the prison doors of those who were bound. Thousands have 
been made to rejoice, who once were sad and sorrowing. 
Thousands have become respectable and respected members of 
society, who once were outcasts, the ofTscouring of all things. 

" We have stood forward firmly and fearlessly, in the face of 
difficulty and danger, boldly and zealously seeking to emancipate 
the White Slave — the self-made bondman. In the pursuit of 
our noble object, we have ' known no man after the flesh,' but 
have sacrificed time, money, and even reputation, in the calm 
confidence of a conscience void of offence in the sight of God. 
We have been rewarded for all our pains and privations. 
Almighty God has blessed our exertions, ana crowned them 
with abundant success ; and we are at this time looking for- 
ward, with a hope that is sure and steadfast, that our principles 
will ultimately be universally acknowledged, and universally 
reduced to practice. 

•• Wo were favoured with the presence of a large body of 
American citizens, who, in your name, appeared at our World's 
Temperance Convention as your delegates aud representatives. 
We rejoiced to meet them in our fatherland, and we donbt not 
that they on their return informed you that we received and 
parted from them as dear friends and brethren. 

" But we have been informed that a large body of Americans, 
who with ourselves have long practised the healthy and invigo- 
rating system of total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, 
did not avail themselves of that opportunity to unite with us in 
presenting a great moral spectacle to the world ; and we have 
been told that these were not represented at our Temperance 
Convention, because they feared lest, the colour of their skin 
being different to ours,, we should not have received them as 
dear brethren. We regret that such should have been the 
cose ; we should have hailed their appearance with joylul 
acclamation ; wo should have received them with fraternal 



affection, and have listened to their statements or suggestions 
with profound respect. With us there is no respect of persons, 
whether white, or black, or red, or yellow ; all men witn us are 
brethren, children of the same Almighty Parent, the offspring of 
the same common Father. 

" There came with one of the delegates from your highly- 
favoured land a man who had been, as we were informed, a 
slave in one of your southern Btates — his name Frederick 
Douglass. He stood on our Temperance platforms at our 
largest places of assembly, and we rejoiced to near him speak of 
what our principles had done for his coloured brethren. We 
recognised in him a triumphant refutation of that vile calumny 
which had declared the negro to be an un intellectual and 
inferior being. He stood, a man distinguished by his talents and 
eloquence, among men long acknowledged by us as talented and 
eloquent, and from them and from us he received the respect- 
fully and cordially offered right hand of fellowship and affection. 

"Our ministers, onr statesmen, our men of literature and 
learning, our merchants and mechanics, men of every class 
and grade in society, came around that noble specimen of 
coloured humanity, and with united voice declared him to he 
one of nature's aristocracy. 

" And now, dear brethren, we have a friendly controversy 
with you. We are told that in your land, the land of liberty as 
we have often called it, there are thousands of such men held in 
the bonds of slavery. Men created in the image of God, but 
treated as the brutes that perish. Men whose birthright is 
freedom, but whose natural rights have been forcibly torn from 
them. Men who have hearts to love, but whose hearts' affec- 
tions have been sported with and blighted. Men who have been 
taught that for them the Saviour died, and who have been 
placed upon the auction block with this commendation to enhance 
their value — that they were Christians. 

" Brethren, are these things true P Are men and women 
united together among yon in the holy bands of matrimony, and 
then, at the caprice of their fellow men, torn from each other, 
never to meet again P Are men and women to be found among 
you, whose backs have been torn and lacerated by the whip — 
whose faces have been branded by the burning iron — whose 
limbs have been hacked and maimed P Brethren, .are these 
things trueP Is the husband torn from the wife — the child 

from the parent — the suckling from the mother's breast and 

sold like cattle in the public market P Dear brethren, are these 
things true, and have yon not the power to alter this P If yon 
have not, we feel that yon have a right to our deepest sym- 
pathies ; we sincerely regret your inability. 

" But if you have the means, if you have the power, to crash 
this system of iniquity, we beg yon to employ those means with 
all the energy and earnestness that the case demands. 

" As Englishmen, onr boast is this : — Onr fathers sanctioned 
slavery ; our fathers trafficked in human flesh and blood ; our 
fathers bought and sold their sable brethren ; — but we, thank 
God, are wiser than our fathers ; we, thank God, have seen onr 
duty clearly ; and we rejoice to say that he who plants his foot 
on British ground remains a slave no longer. 

"Brethren, will you not join with us in one loud cry of 
* Perish Slavery— let all men be freeP' Will you not unite 
with us to carry out that heavenly precept, * Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye also unto them P' 

•■ Brethren, let us hear from you that, while the drunkard or 
the moderate drinker may be base enough to hold his fellow 
man in slavery's bonds, with you the name of Temperance is 
synonymous with freedom— freedom from strong drink — freedom 
from the degrading traffic in human beings, God's dear children 
equally with ourselves. 

" We are, most affectionately, 

" lours in the Temperance cause, 
" J. P. Pausr, 4, Mercer-street, Long Acre ) 
" A. F. Pbidoxok, 44, Gt 8t. Andrew-street, Bloomsbury ; 
" Honorary Secretaries. 1 * 
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What is doing at Kilbarchan. — Sir, — It may not be uninterest- 
ing to yon to know that we have in Kilbarchan a nubUc library, 
containing upwards of 1500 volumes, among which are three 
works "of your own, namely, Colonization and Christianity, 
History of Priestcraft, and Howittfs Book of the Seasons. I 
think our library is established on a very excellent footing ; any 
person can become a member by paying two shillings, which 
gives the privilege of a vote in the selection of books, etc. It 
u open every Saturday evening from seven to nine, when any 
person, (whether a member or not,) by paying one penny, is 
entitled to draw two volnmes. There is also a pretty extensive 
library in connexion with the Relief Church ; I may also state, 
that cheap periodicals of a useful kind are extensively read ; 
several copies of your excellent Journal come to the village, but I 
cannot just say how many. We have four schools in the village, 
there being (besides the parish school) two independent schools, 
which are well attended, (the children attending the parish 
school are comparatively few,) and a free school (supported by 
a gentleman of the neighbourhood) for female children, where, 
in addition to reading, they are taught the useful art of sewing ; 
we have also two Sunday-schools'. 

Although the people of Kilbarchan are mostly hand-loom 
weavers, a class of workmen who are generally considered the 
worst paid of any, yet, upon a Sunday or holiday, they generally 
manage to make a very respectable appearance. 

Owing to the very high price of provisions, times have gone 
rather hard with us during the by-past winter, but we hope for 
better days ; and if direct taxation were substituted for indirect, 
if trade were thrown entirely free, and all restrictive laws 
abolished, so as to give free scope to our industry, putting down, 
as it undoubtedly would do, the spirit of war which is abroad 
in the world, I have no doubt but we should yet attain to a height 
of substantial and permanent prosperity far above any which 
we have ever yet seen. 

Wishing you and Mrs. Howitt every success with your 
Journal, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, J. P. 

New Athenocum and Mechanic/ Library at Wolverhampton — 
This institution has just commenced under the auspices of the 
highest and most influential people of the place. 

Wakefield Mutual Improvement Society, — This society was 
started a few months ago, its founders being anxious to occupy 
another of the situations so long occupied by vice and igno- 
rance. It progresses satisfactorily ; but its members feel that 
it would progress much faster if its existence were more fully 
known. " We hope," Bays the writer, " to effect this through 
your Journal. The society was opened by an essay, written and 
delivered by the treasurer, on Utility of Knowledge in every 
Branch of Life, which was heard with great interest. We have 
now lectures and essays on the Monday evening, and grammar 
and arithmetic classes on Thursday and Friday evenings. We 
are attempting to form a library, but as yet with small success, 
owing to the state of our financial matters. We should, more- 
over, be exceedingly glad to receive presents of a few books 
from gentlemen who may have any to spare. As it is, in the 
classes especially, a little progress appears to be made ; and we 
have no doubt that, when the confusion, etc. attendant upon 
making the rules and regulations shall have subsided, a great 
increase of members will take place. 

" Owing to your goodness, sir, in allowing the use of your 
Journal to such records as these, we have written this plain 
statement, and remain, 

" Yours obediently, 
" The Member* and Officers of the Wakefield Mutual 
Improvement Society" 

Ninth Grand Concert of the Euterpeon Society.— -This Society 
was founded in 1843, entirely by working-men, and has been 
carried on by their own exertions, and at their own expense, 
never having asked for patronage, or receiving one farthing 
towards its expenses from any person but its own members. The 
committee and officers act gratuitously, and a class for teaching 
singing meet every Wednesday at the low charge of 6*. for thirty 
lessons for gentlemen, and 3*. for thirty lessons for ladies. The 
public concerts have been numerously attended, principally by 
the friends of the members, who have the privilege of purchasing 
tickets at half price. After an existence of three years and 
a half, the Society numbers nearly 1.00 members ; ana its terms 
of membership are, the payment of 10*. per annum for gentle- 
men, 2#. per quarter for ladies, with no extra charges for music. 
One great object which the founders of this society had in view, 
was not only to create a taste for pure and exalted music amongst 



the working-classes, but to draw them off from the indulgence, 
especially on holiday occasions, of intoxicating liquors. 

We need not say how important we regard such movement* 
on the part of the working-classes. They are of incalculable 
benefit. We, therefore, attended the ninth grand concert, held 
in the City Lecture Theatre, Milton-street, on the 6th of this 
month ; and have seldom been more gratified onsuch an occasion. 
With the exception of Miss Sara Flower, and two or three other 
professional singers, the whole of the singing and music was by 
members of the society ; and had a degree of excellence about 
them which was most creditable. The large orchestra of well- 
dressed musicians, and the singers, both young men and young 
women, might have presented themselves on any public occasion, 
sure of high approbation. There was a precision of execution 
in the band peculiarly striking. The selection of the pieces too 
marked a genuine taste for excellence, — the Seasons from 
Haydn, the overture to Fra Diavolo, with glees, and songs, 
from Balfe, Barnet, Donizetti, etc., and Locke's celebrated Music 
to Macbeth. 

The concert was crowded, and the whole reminded us strongly 
of those musical meetings of the people in Germanyto which we 
have so often, and with so much pleasure, alluded. We trust that 
such refining pleasures will grow amongst our population ; and if 
there wasone thing more than another that strengthened this wish 
on this occasion it was the contrast of the happy scene within, 
and the miserable and revolting one opposite, as we came out, of a 
gin-shop, with its wretched victims, jamming its crowded door- 
way, and the loud clamour of drunken voices within. 

Manchester Friendly Mutual Improvement Society. — Dkajl 
Sir, — On Easter Monday the members of the Manchester 
Friendly Mutual Improvement class held their first Annual Ball 
in Tame-street Academy, which was numerously attended, the 
room being thronged in all parts during the evening. Several 
recitations were nven by the members, which highly gratified 
the lovers of Snaksperian harmony. An excellent poetical 
address was written for the occasion by the Secretary, Mr. Henry 
Green, and delivered by Mr. Thomas Haynes in a manner which 
won him the admiration of all present, and was most enthu- 
siastically greeted. Dancing was kept up till a late hour* 

We have great pleasure in announcing that, by 
the voluntary kindness of 

W. J. FOX, 

his 

LECTURE ON THE GREAT QUESTION 

or 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 

Will appear in our next Number, being the only 
authorized report 
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WERTHER'S CHARLOTTE. 

r Ik a late letter I told you how I had become ac- 
quainted with Bailiff S , and that he had besought 

me to visit him in his hermitage, or rather in his king- 
dom. I neglected to do bo, and probably never might, 
had not accident discovered to me the jew*el which was 
hidden in this quiet region. 

The young men about here )iad got up a ball, in 
which I consented to take part. I invited a young girl 
of our neighbourhood, a kind-hearted and pretty, but 
otherwise insignificant, girl, to be my partner ; and it 
was arranged that I should hire a carriage, and take my 
partner and her aunt lo the ball, and that on our way 
we should call on Charlotte S , and take her with us. 

" You will make the acquaintance of a lovely young 
lady," said my partner, as we drove down the broad 
road which had been opened through the wood on our . 
way to the hunting-lodge. 

" Take care," said the aunt, " that you don't fall in 
love with her !" 

" How so V said I. 

" She is already engaged," returned the other, " to a 
very excellent man, who is now away from here in order 
to look after his affairs, as his father is lately dead, and 
has left him a handsome property." 

All this was a perfect matter of indifference to me. 

The sun was still about a quarter of an hour from the 
mountains, as we drove up to the gate. The air was 
very sultry, and the ladies were full of anxiety lest wc 
Bhould have a storm, as the heavy grey cloud* which 
were gathering on the horizon seemed to threate 1. 
I pacified their alarm by prognosticating fair weather, 
although I must confess that I myself began to fear 
that our merriment would have to experience a shock. 

I alighted from the carriage, and a maid-servant who 
came from the door begged us to wait a moment, ami 
Ma'amselle Lottchen would come immediately. I walked 
through the court towards the handsome house; and 
when I had ascended the steps and looked in at the 
open door, I saw the most charming scene I ever beheld. 
In the entrance hall a throng o 1 six children, of from two 
to eleven years old. were crowding around a young lady 
of about middle size, but of most graceful figare, who 
was dressed in white, with bows of pink ribbon on her 
sleeves and breast. She hel<i a loaf of brown bread, 
and was cutting from it for the little ones around her, 
each one his piece proportioned to his age and appetite. 
These she distributed, with an inexpressible air of 
affection, and each one received, with such an artless 
" Thank you," his share into his little hands, which 
had been long held up to receive the gift while it was 
cutting, and then bounded joyfully away with his 
evening meal ; or else, if his quiet disposition inclined 
him that way, stole softly to the gate to see the 
strangers and the carriage which was to carry off their 
Lotte. 

" I beg your pardon," said she, "for giving you so 
-much trouble, and for keeping the ladies waiting. In 
dressing, and making the needful household arrange- 
ments, I had forgotten to give my little ones their 
supper, and they will not allow any one to cut their 
bread but myself." 

I paid her some insignificant sort of compliment ; 
my whole soul was arrested by her figure, her voice, and 
her manner; and I had just time to recover myself 
as she went into the parlour to fetch her fan and 
gloves. The little ones looked askance at me from a 
distance. I went up to the youngest of them, who was 
a child with the most lovely countenance, but he drew 
himself back. 

" Louis, give his cousin a hand !" paid Charlotte, who 
that moment re-entered the hall ; and the little iellow 
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did it willingly, in return for which I gave him a 
hearty kiss. 

" Cousin T said I, as I offered her my hand — " Do 
you think that I have the happiness of being related to 
you 1" 

" Oh," said she, with a merry laugh, " our cousins are 
very numerous, and I should be very sorry if you were 
the worst of them." 

In going out, Bhe charged Sophie, the eldest sister 
after herself, a girl probably of eleven, to have over- 
sight of the children, and to greet papa from her, when 
he came home after his ride. To the little ones she 
paid that they must obey their sister Sophie all the same 
as if it were herself; and this several of them promised. 
A little wilful, fair girl, however, of about six, said, 
''But she is not thou, Lottchen ! We love thee a deal 
better." 

The two eldest boys had mounted upon the carriage, 
and at my request she allowed them to qo with us till 
we came to the wood, on condition that they sate still, 
and held fast. 



Nothing can be more beautiful than this simple and 
characteristic scene, which contains in it so much of 
national manners. Of the Sorrows of the Young Werther 
we are not now intending to speak ; the work, with all 
its faults, is one of the most extraordinary Goethe ever 
wrote ; and, as a work of art, it is perfect. The effect of 
its publication, not only in Germany, but in England, 
was wonderful ; it seemed to electrify the whole of 
society. Nothing was for the moment thought of or 
talked of but the Sorrows of Werther. We have heard 
old people describe it, and have seen them weep even 
over the remembrance of the sentimental sorrows which 
had thrilled them so in their youth. Magazines and 
})(u;ket-book8 were filled with pictures froin Werther; 
\vd many a one was framed and glazed, and may be 
to and even now in parlours and bed-rooms of country 
houses. The manners of the book were also in some 
instances adopted, and that to the great sorrow of all 
parties ; one imitation of it, however, remains to this 
day, although the origin of the custom has long been 
forgotten. It was the fascination of this very scene, 
which we have here given both from the work itself and 
from the truthful pencil of Kaulbaeh, which first intro- 
d"ccd the loaf to the English tea-table. Till that time 
the l>read and butter had been cut out of the room ; 
Cmrlotte, however, cutting bread and butter for fhe 
hildren, had produced such a fascinating effect, not 
only on Werther, but on the English reader, that it im- 
mediately became the fashion, and all young ladies of 
Eigland cut bread and butter for the family. 



Of Kaulbaeh, one of the greatest, and unquestionably 
the most beautiful, painters of Germany, we will now 
say a word or two, as we wish particularly to recom- 
mend him to the favourable attention of our readers. 
t In 1842 we ourselves visited his atelier, and of this 
] vh-it we will apeak. His painting-rooms — how unlike 
I tlwsc of a world-renownod artist in London ? — are in a 
' l-'.rge, half- neglected looking building, standing in a 
wild sort of field, by which flows the river Iser, in the 
-.uiMriTof St. Anna at Munich. Here was tjje artist, in 
die midst of all those objects which render an artist's 
studio so interesting. We entered a large room, in. 
which stood the works in progress, and the original 
sketches of those which are completed ; amongst 
others were various portraits painted by him in Italy : 
a full-length of a fine-looking young noble, in the 
costume of the middle ages; aud the portrait of an 
artist, in a masking dress. But the most attractive 
object of all was the cartoon of his great picture of The 
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Destruction of Jerusalem, now purchased by the King 
of Bavaria. His magnificent picture, now at Berlin, 
called the Battle of the Huns, had prepared us for what 
we might expect in this second great work. It is of 
vast size, ana the bold genius of the artist is at once 
visible in the characters and actions which it compre- 
hends. Titus ascends into Jerusalem over its ruins; 
the abomination of desolation is in the Holy Place ; 
terror and despair seize the women ; frantic fury the 
leaders of the people; and demons drive the wan- 
dering Jew forth on his long pilgrimage through the 
world. Angels conduct the Christians safely out of the 
devoted place ; other angels of vengeance descend with 
fiery swords from Heaven, to execute the long-menaced 
wrath of God ; while the five great prophets of the Old 
Testament, who have been for ages the proclaimers of 
this judgment, behold from above the fulfilment of 
their words. One little touch in the subordinate part 
of the picture is extremely beautiful. As the angels 
escort the Christians forth, the Christian children, who, 
childlike, in the midst of public calamity have been 
playing in the streets, are collected, as they go on, from 
the children of the unbelievers. One child of this class, 
however, pleads powerfully with the angel near him to 
be taken with those of the Christians, and you see by 
the face of the angel that he will not plead in vain. 

Hans Christian Andersen, speaking of this wonderful 
picture, says, " This was the first time, during my 
residence in Munich, that I felt myself really happy 
and penetrated by great and powerful thoughts ; and it 
was this picture which diffused such a sunshine over my 
soul. Everything which I had lately seen, the/ works 
of other young painters, appeared to me now as mere 
sketches in comparison with this work. I had that 
sort of feeling which one has when, after having been 
occupied with some little farce, poem, or novel of every- 
day life, one turns to Dante's Vivina Comedia, or to 
Goethe's Faust And yet it was only in cartoon, and 
not at all finished, that I saw this great work, which 
assuredly in the end will have such a place assigned to 
it as the world has given to Michael Angelo's Last 
Judgment." 

In the inner room, on an easel that a pupil might 
copy it, was his picture of Anacreon reading his poems 
to his mistress. The beauty of the figures, and the 
glow of the colouring, were perfectly astonishing, and 
justly place Kaulbach in the first rank of his art as a 
master of the expression of beauty, and for colouring 
which rivals that of Titian. 

In this room were also pencil sketches of his inimi- 
table illustrations of Reynard the Fox. On a door 
leading into a third room were painted a boy and girl, 
as if done in the very exuberance of fancy, of such love- 
liness that they would enrich the walls of any house 
whatever. In this room we heard one of his pupils 
amuRincf a leisure hour with singing and playing on the 
guitar, in a very superior style. 

Kaulbach himself is very interesting in appearance ; 
scarcely yet of middle age, he is of delicate constitution, 
and bears traces in his countenance of his frequent 
suffering. His great modesty and gentlemanly polite- 
ness were very attractive. He spoke with much enthu- 
siasm of his sojourn in Italy ; regretted that he had not 
time for more travelling ; and when we asked whether 
he spoke English, he replied, "No; I speak no lan- 
guage but German, and that P said he, pointing to 

his painting ; and, indeed, what more eloquent and 
universal language need he speak 1 The language of 
the arts is the language of the highest and purest 
civilization. 



OK THE DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF SOCIETY, 
AS TO EDUCATION. >t 

[bIPORT OF A LEOTVBI BT W. J. FOX. J^* •* *\ 

The duties and rights of society as to education will 
perhaps be more distinctly perceived from first adverting 
to the duties and the rights of parents. A purer 
morality has long since taught the world that the child 
is not the absolute property of the earthly authors of its 
being; that there is on them a responsibility; that 
they hold a trust from God and nature. They are no 
longer allowed by law to maim the child, to take its 
life, or to sell it into slavery ; — privileges once thought 
essential to the parental character. The moral sense of 
humanity has prohibited actions which— once deemed 
perfectly within their rights — would now be justly 
stigmatized as crimes. Moral rights belong to all 
human beings : to the child in relation to its parents, 
— to the child, and the parents also, in relation to 
society. The very helplessness of the child, its depend- 
ence on those who are most fitted to minister to its 
wants, is a source of moral obligation. And, accord- 
ingly, it will be generally admitted, that amongst the 
duties of the parental relation are those of taking 
care that the child shall have intellectual life, as well 
as physical life, — supplies for the food of the spirit, 
as well as for the food of the body ;— that what parents 
can do, shall be done, towards developing its powers, 
strengthening its faculties, cherishing and expanding 
its affections, and forming the complete human being, 
ready, when it arrives at the season of self-dependence, 
to start fair, and act well its part upon the world's 
great stage. 

And if these are the duties of parents, of course 
there are corresponding rights, — rights essential to tho 
fulfilment of these duties. They should be unobstructed 
in the choice of what they regard as the best means 
of realising all such advantages. There should 
be no interposing authority, to tell them they shall 
not train the child in this way or that; the result 
being secured, and they deeming such mode the fittest, 
in their circumstances, for arriving at it. With obligation 
and responsibility, they have also the right — as all 
have, under similar circumstances—of pleasing them- 
selves as to the mode in which they deem that the 
duty will be best discharged. 

Now, here they come, both with their rights and their 
duties, into contact with society. It is the duty of 
the parent to society, not to turn a wild savage, a being 
of untrained mind and unregulated passions, loose upon 
that society, — a nuisance and a pest, instead of a useful 
member. It is the duty and the interest of society to 
enable the parent to realise this desirable object. Poverty 
is the cause that most commonly comes in the way. The 
children of thousands and millions present the difficulty 
of finding them bread, as a preliminary want to that of 
finding them instruction. But the poor have their rights, 
as members of a community, of a society, of a people, of 
a nation ; and where the requisite power to discharge 
their duty fails them, and yet the discharge is essential 
to the well-being of society, there is the point for 
society to interpose — to give the help without invading 
the rights — to secure what is a duty to itself — to 
exercise what is a right essential to its own continuance 
and prosperous existence. 

But this may be done, it is said, by society, without 
invoking the power of law, the agency of legislation, or 
the interference of government. Leave it to be done by 
, voluntary kindness. But what says experience 1 How 
is it in the best educated countries 7 Where do we find 
the greatest number of persons who have some hold upon 
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the commonest key of knowledge ? Do we find them 
anywhere but where the combined power of society has 
been brought to bear upon the instruction of society ? 
It is eminently in this country that voluntary agency 
has been tried as to the education of the people. It is 
now three quarters of a century since the benevolent 
ttaikcs, of Gloucester, started one of his Sunday-schools. 
It is now within a year of half a century since Joseph 
Lancaster opened his day-school in the Borough-road. 
Forty years ago, I heard that single-minded and earnest 
man lecturing in different parts of the country, and 
showing a zeal which was speedily matched by the 
movement of Dr Bell, in connexion with the church 
establishment. The country was excited on the subject 
through its length and breadth ; the voluntary system 
of education was set afloat with every advantage ; and 
the experiment has been since made under the most 
favourable circumstances. It has been made in con- ( 
nexion with a zealous, and, sometimes, a fierce compe- 
tition between rival bodies of religionists; the estab- 
lishment on the one hand, and dissent on the other, ( 
have been competing as to which Bhould do the most, — I 
which should boast the most largely of the number of J 
its schools and pupils, the results of its plans, and the f 
magnificence of its contributions. It has been tried 
under favourable circumstances so far as there is any 
spirit of nationality in us : for we have seen other nations 
attend to the same subject, and pass us; notwith- 
standing our ancient boast of "teaching the nations 
how to live," we have seen ourselves left only sixth or 
seventh in the scale of educated countries. We have 
been excelled in this matter by all forms of government, 
and in almost all modes of society. We have been 
beaten, as instructors of the people, with our spontaneous 
charity, by governmental arrangements in Europe, and 
in America, — in large empires, and in little cantons,— 
in military states, and in constitutional states, — in those 
where despotism is the most absolute, and those where 
republicanism is the most free. They have all passed us ; 
and we may look for the highest stage of education to 
some of the American states, where it is part and parcel 
of their constitution ; we may find there whole districts in 
which not above one in five hundred is unable to write his 
name ; and in our own country, with all its spontaneous 
benevolence, we may find counties where one out of 
every two is"unable to write his name. Can there be a 
more clear demonstration than the observation of any 
intelligent member of society will afford him, that the 
plan of leaving education to rest on spontaneous con- 
tributions is a failure, a dark and miserable failure ? 

And even were it less so, there are exceptions to be 
taken to it which belong to its very nature. In the 
present condition of society in this country, education 
by spontaneous benevolence is, for the most part, — not 
absolutely to the exclusion of all other, but for the 
most part, — sectarian education. There is upon it the 
taint of narrowness and bigotry. The great impulse 
here to education has not been the' simple and truthful 
desire of having a universally-instructed people. Pfo- 
selytism has been the mainspring of the voluntary 
educational movement; proselytism the paramount 
object) and education only the secondary consideration. 
We may see this fact in the form which the schools 
hare taken; in their general connexion either with 
parish churches t>r dissenting' chapels ; in the religious 
conditions at different times forced upon the govern- 
ment; in the exclusion of Catholic schools, which still 
exists ; and m the limitation of government aid to schools 
which have daily reading of the Scriptures in the autho- 
rized version, — a restriction transferred to the treasury 
minutes from the constitution of the British and Foreign 
School Society. ' The sectarian character spreads itself 
over the whole of our voluntary educational movement. 
And what is the too common feeling of religionists? 
With the exception of here and there an -heretical sect, 



scanty in numbers and limited in influence, almost all 
believe that faith in certain dogmas is essential to sal- 
vation. Their first object is, not to cherish the reasoning 
faculty, not to enlarge indefinitely the stores of know- 
ledge ; but to hammer into the child's mind certain doc- 
trines, by the belief of which, according to their notion, 
the child's soul is to be saved, and without the belief in 
which his soul is sure to be damned eternally. Here is 
a power which perverts all other powers, and is the 
source of many of the perplexing phenomena exhibited 
by our educational history. For it is the fact, that-, 
while in one department of religionists education 
has been extending, in another it has been dimi- 
nishing. And why] Because the proselyting spirit, 
which was the source of the educational exertions, 
has more direct and more brilliant means of evincing 
itself. Look at the immense sums spontaneously con- 
tributed every year to Bible and missionary societies, 
to societies for planting the gospel in the East Indies, 
in the West Indies, in China, among savages of every 
description, and in the remote islands of the South Sea. 
Why, it is more splendid to baptize a Chinese or a 
Hindoo, than it is to simply teach his letters, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, to a poor boy out of a street in 
our own neighbourhood; and, accordingly, these grand 
achievements have drawn off the dissenting contribu- 
tions to education towards the more direct and con- 
spicuous species of proselytism ; for proselytism is the 
source whence they originally flowed. 

Now, I object to sectarianism in education. What is 
called religious— by which is meant, not religious, but 
theological, dogmatical— education, is a perversion of 
the educational power, whether in the hands of priests 
episcopally ordained, or not ordained at all, when they 
are thoroughly imbued with the professional and priestly 
character. Look at our religious sects. They are, at 
this moment, almost all at war with science ; they look 
askance and bitterly on the progress of geological re- 
search, for the Bake of Moses ; they are at war with 
charity ; they are almost all opposed to the intermixture 
of different forms of faith, so far as for boys to sit on the 
same bench, and receive the same lessons. They are 
opposed to individual independence ; they call out that 
they belong to this or that church or society; they 
repeat this or that creed. There runs through their 
whole system that demarcation, broad and deep, so 
long existing, and so fatal to all union and co-ope- 
ration in social institutions. William Hazlitt says, 
he went one day into a bookseller's shop to ask for 
" The Excursion, ' and the shopman inquired, " Into 
what county, sir!" so, if you go into any part of 
Great Britain, and ask after the educated, the answer 
might be, "In what sect or denomination?" The 
commissioners of inquiry into the state of education 
in the manufacturing districts found persons who 
could remember, many years after they left school, 
that they were "Particular Baptists," or some other 
sect, while their confused memories placed Moses 
and Nebuchadnezzar among the apostles of Christ; 
in fact, they had forgotten every truth of importance, 
every moral principle of living interest. , 

Education from voluntary contributions must always 
be felt as almsgiving, a charity to the poor. Now, a 
human being, entering upon' the common rights of 
human beings, having a mind expanding for the re- 
ception of knowledge and truth, from nature and from 
literature, ought hot to have the charity-jacket put upon 
it, or to pass under those narrow portals where, even the 
lowest child must stoop its head and crawl in, instead 
of advancing with the dignity of a human being. The 
love of knowledge is one of our natural instincts ; the 
right to gratify that love belongs to us as a natural 
heritage. We have, in our social union, our existence 
as a civilized nation, a solemn pledge that no one shall 
be condemned to spend his days in that dark and 
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cheerless ignorance, the victims of which grope and 
lose their way in endeavouring to obtain the commonest 
footing on which human nature is able to stand. Let 
us come, at least, with as much dignity to the supply of 
mental food, as to that of bodily food. The law says a 
man shall not starve ; it gives him a supply, by legal 
right, in the time of his unavoidable necessity, not on 
any degrading condition, but as a result of that com- 
munity which the very existence of a nation implies 
between the rich and the poor. So should it be with 
the acquisition of knowledge. There are certain things 
common to all our countrymen : we all have the enjoy- 
ment of the free air of heaven ; we all have the sight of 
nature's loveliness ; the island is ours ; England is for 
the English ; private property is but a trust, and that 
trust does not extend to the exclusion of the means of 
physical support for all, nor, by analogy, to the exclusion 
of the means of intellectual and of moral life. People 
arc too apt to look at national education as a thing that 
only concerns the poor, as a kind of hospital to be set 
up for their mental and moral infirmities, as a something 
to be done for them ; and not as a common, a social, a 
national right and blessing. When we contemplate our 
immense resources, the wonderful power which this 
nation possesses of springing up by a rebound, as it 
were, from the very lowest depression, the treasures that 
we have in our educational endowments, which ought 
to be rendered efficient, and in the tenth of the produce 
of the country — which, as it has been assigned for the 
spiritual good of the whole nation, ought never to have 
been monopolized by a sect — we see in these the means 
of national education without levying a single tax, 
although there is ample power in the country to bear 
such taxation, if its levying were needful. We might 
surely meet a tax as heavy as the cost of crimes, which 
are multiplied in the country through the grovelling 
condition in which millions are left. We might support 
a taxation as heavy as the cost of the sanguinary wars 
which we have so often waged against the rights and 
liberties of other nations. We might meet a taxation 
as heavy as that which supports unnecessary pomp and 
splendour, or that which is abused by the various modes 
in which legislation is perverted to the interests of in- 
dividuals and of classes. All this we can bear, and 
should bear, rather than degrade the means of 
development for the human mind into a mere matter of 
charity, a form of almsgiving. 

It is not the education of the poor, merely, that is 
-wanted ; it is the education of the people,— of the entire 
people. What nonsense it is to graduate instruction 
according to rank in society ; as if it was fitting that, 
with the limit to a man's property, there should be a 
limit to his mental enlightenment ; and, that with so 
much more wealth, there should be a title to so much 
more intellectual light ! Why, knowledge in its own 
nature has relation to the common powers, principles, 
and tendencies of humanity ; not to the conventional 
distinctions which originate in social arrangements, and 
are only upheld by them. A good education for the 
poor, is a good education for the rich. There need be 
no fear lest you give a man an education above his 
station. How can you do that, if you have any faith in 
the declaration continually made, that every man is 
the son of God, — that every child born into the world 
is, or may be, an heir of the kingdom of heaven! 
You cannot train him with an education above tJuit 
station — at least as honourable a one as being the child 
of a duke, or a Prince of Wales, heir to the crown of 
Great Britain. The prospects, the destination of the 
human soul, if we have any faith in language which is 
universally employed, are far too dignified for any 
education to be too much, for any training to be too 
lofty. That should be done for all, so that the national 
schools may be the best schools for all, whether rich or 
poor ; and it would not be difficult to accomplish that 



object, were the national power once honestly applied 
to its realization. 

There being, then, all these objections to private 
charity in the matter, what follows, but that society, in 
its combined character, — in its unity of existence as a 
nation,— should do justice to itself as a nation 1 

" We speak the tongue 
That Shakspcre spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held ; in every thing, are sprung 
Of earth's best blood ; have titles manifold ;" 

and there need be no fear that we should raise the 
aspirations of the people to an undue height, with 
regard to this glorious intellectual heritage. It would 
sufficiently task the power of the nation to do as much 
as ought to be done under such circumstances; and 
only by funds so ample as those which the state pos- 
sesses, can the appropriate buildings be raised, the re- 
quisite apparatus furnished, and all the* means and 
appliances taken care for, which should act as tho j 
material for wholesome, complete, and ever extending 
and rising instruction. Only the state can take care 
that there is the gradation of advance from inferior 
schools to higher, and from these to colleges and uni- 
versities, whose honours ought to be open to universal 
competition, where the child of the poorest might assert 
his mental nobility, and obtain his patent, if he wished, 
for intellectual and learned dignity. Only the state 
can- overcome the monopolies of classes, and that con- 
sequent grasping on the part of wealth, which is, at 
this very moment, appropriating to itself most of the 
splendid educational charities that have been handed 
down to us from our forefathers. Only the state can 
ensure a supply of competent teachers — of teachers 
well trained and practised in their art — of teachers 
who have proved their efficiency in raising the intel- 
lectual character of the pupils entrusted to their charge. 
Only national acts and national authority can put down 
quackery in education ; and in no department of society 
whatever, perhaps, is there anything like the amount 
of quackery which exists at this time under the name — 
the much-abused name — of education. We do not tole- 
rate quacks in other things; people will not entrust 
the title-deeds of their estates to lawyers who cannot 
produce certificates of their competency. In medicine, 
we endeavour, by various precautions, to obstruct 
those who have not the requisite knowledge of the 
means of dealing with the human frame, and of restor- 
ing it from a state of sickness to a state of health. 
But, in that which is of more importance' than the 
practice of either law or medicine, we tolerate the 
universal access of unqualified practitioners. 

In what way do not schools and teachers succeed? 
In the majority of cases, what connexion is there be- 
tween the reputation of a school, and the requisite 
qualifications of those who undertake to teach ? Some- 
times a charity school is raised, in order that a gentle- 
man may provide for a worn-out servant, whom he does 
not know what in the world to do with, so he makes 
him a schoolmaster ; the parishioners are induced to sub- 
scribe, the school is established. In other cases, schools 
succeed— as bad goods are got rid of— by a good deal of 
puffing and advertising in the newspapers. I have heard 
of one instance — there are probably a great many Buch 
— where a most flourishing school was formed by the in- 
fluence of the very capital champagne which the school- 
master gave, at his dinners, to the parents whose children 
he wished to get into his establishment. Schools have 
been preferred sometimes for the sake of " connexion." 
There are those who boast in their announcements that 
no child of a tradesman is admitted into their establish- 
ment ; and thus they lay hold of those who aspire to 
have their children the early friends and associates 
of members of the aristocracy. Others rest upon a 
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cheapness which can scarcely afford a cat's meat dietary, 
to say nothing of intellectual food. 

Now, the world really needs some check upon all 
this. Those who aspire to teach should be called on, 
before some impartial tribunal, — as they are in most 
continental nations, with the very best results, — to prove 
that they have the ability to teach ; and only on that 
condition should they be allowed to exercise their 
vocation. This, again, requires the interposition of 
authority. I do not mean that a cabinet council should 
be held on the abilities of a schoolmaster ; but there are 
bodies, such as the lately formed London University, 
which, being invested with the distribution of literary 
honours, might, beyond all question as to impartiality 
or competency, be worthily trusted with the decision of 
such matters. Then the rights of individuals and 
localities would come into operation. There being only 
properly qualified teachers in the market, each place 
might be allowed, and should be encouraged, to choose 
its own teacher, — to have the man of their heart at the 
school-desk, if they cannot have him in the parish 
pulpit, — and so place their children under the care of 
one whom they are thoroughly convinced is honest, 
truthful, and upright in life, and competent to the high 
task to which he is appointed. 

In discharging thus its duties to itself, it becomes, I 
apprehend, one of the rights of society to keep itself 
pure from the intrusion of ignorance, and of that bru- 
tality which is connected with the want of all the most 
ordinary means of knowledge. I know there is a word 
at which it is English to start back in abhorrence, and 
to be in a great passion ; and that is " compulsion.- 
"Would you compel the children to school 1" is asked 
as a question that only admits of one answer; and 
images arise to the mind of a corporal's guard, and 
soldiers with bayonets fixed, coming to the cottage, 
seizing the child, and marching him off like a deserter 
to his punishment, against the remonstrances of the 
, parent, besides his own kicking and crying. I do not 
think compulsion is at all necessary ; but in providing 
the means of education, society has certainly a right to 
expect from the parent that the child shall be actually 
taught. Let the parent, if he pleases or prefers, send 
his child to a private school, instead of the school pro- 
vided by the nation ; or, let him employ a duly-qualified 
private teacher in his own house ; or, let the father or 
mother, or both, undertake the task themselves, and be 
the authors of the spiritual, as well as of the physical 
life of their offspring. To all these, efficiently per- 
formed, the rights of parentage extend ; but the rights 
of society require that the result shall be arrived at, by 
whatever mode; and that, allowing for exceptional 
cases, arising from ill health, or mental incompetency, 
the child shall have attained, by a certain age, that de- 
gree of knowledge, that point of ability, which will 
satisfy the common requirements, and will ensure so- 
ciety that it is not about to be overwhelmed by a deluge 
of ignorance and darkness. 

Such are the views of the rights and duties of society, 
which I have very often propounded on former occa- 
sions, both in this place and through the press, of 
which I certainly am not about to modify one iota on 
the present occasion. It will be expected that I should 
say something of the existing controversy on this matter ; 
and I have no disposition to flinch from so doing ; but 
I think I have said something upon it already, — some- 
thing that bears upon it pretty clearly and strongly, — 
which, though often said before, yet may advantageously 
now be said again ; or which, if I had not repeated it, 
would have furnished my contribution towards the com- 
mon stock of facts and opinions, to be considered in 
this publio discussion. 

But, to come to particulars. The minutes of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education, which have 
occasioned the present outbreak, seem to me chiefly 



objectionable because they are so poor and petty, so 
narrow and confined. They are a mixture, — a mixture 
of the good and the bad, of the useful and of the objec- 
tionable. In the good, I should rank' the system of 
inspection and its extension. That this was a good, 
might have been inferred from the hostility which was 
evinced against it when it was introduced. There are 
patrons of schools who do not wish them to be inspected 
very critically; and it is for that very reason that in- 
spectors should be sent, to see what they are doing, 
and to tell what they are doing, — that it may be 
known where is reality and where mere pretence, where 
efficiency, and where only inefficiency. And here, I 
think, is one great blunder, in the way in which the 
inspectors are chosen. The Church of England is 
indulged with inspectors only of its own community ; 
the schools of the British and Foreign School Society 
are only to have inspectors approved by the committee 
of that society ; the Methodists are only to have inspec- 
tors who are Methodists ; the Church of Scotland only 
Presbyterian inspectors ; and so on. So that, in every 
case, there is a sectarian affinity with the inspector. I 
would rather have changed them over from one sect to 
another; and then we should have known all their 
faults. I would send the Methodist inspector to the 
Roman Catholic schools, a Catholic inspector to the 
Church of England schools, an Episcopalian inspector 
to the Independent schools ; and then we should hear 
of all their short-comings, and should see what a wide 
field of improvement yet remained to be cultivated. 
However, under any circumstances, this system of in- 
spection is in itself good; it has worked well ; and pity 
it is, that it is not more frequent and general than is 
contemplated by the plan. 

The next good is the training of apprenticed teachers. 
Education is not only a science, but an art, — an art for 
which many, whose learning is very extensive, are very 
little fitted. As a practical art, it requires dexterity, 
like any other art, which should be cultivated early in 
life; and for this, there will be abundant opportuni- 
ties and advantages. So far, the treasury minutes, in 
this matter, promise to the world, in a few years, a 
better supply of competent schoolmasters than this 
country has ever yet enjoyed. A third good in these 
minutes is the addition to the salary of schoolmasters, 
and the provision, in certain cases, of a small pension 
for them when they are worn out. The independence 
of schoolmasters is what the state alone, as yet, is able 
to secure ; — independence of individual interference and 
caprice, — independence of the browbeating or the bribes 
of local patronage. The schoolmaster should not be at 
the mercy of the squire or parson of the parish ; he 
should not be the tool of the deacons of a dissenting 
congregation. He should be a man knowing what is 
right and just in his own department, and able to fulfil 
it to the utmost extent of his ability, without the inter- 
ruption of local tyrants, who, in so many cases, would 
bring down humanity to a mere subservient and crawl- 
ing creature. The evil will be avoided which is seen, 
and glaringly seen very often, in the case of dissenting 
ministers. There will be no fear of offending those who 
live in the large house ; there will be no fear of adopting 
a course which is not smiled upon by those whose pecu- 
niary condition renders them very important where a 
school is supported by voluntary efforts alone. Every 
step towards the independence of the schoolmaster, — 
reserving his responsibility, — is an advance to the cause 
of education of inestimable worth. These three points, 
— the inspection, the training of apprenticed teachers, 
and the raising of the condition of the schoolmaster, — I 
hold to be the great advantages of the treasury minutes ; 
and it is a very desirable thing for the nation that they 
should be realised and extended. 

The objectionable parts are, — that there is a minute- 
ness of superintendence in some particulars, for which 
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a committee of the privy council is very little quali- 
fied, and which should be rather left, either to the 
teachers, or to some better qualified authority. There 
is a meddlesome spirit that endeavours to regulate 
things lieyond its sphere, in which it must be guided 
by some one individual, and that person not more 
qualified, perhaps, than most of the schoolmasters all 
over the country, — of whom the nation might say, as 
King Henry said of Percy, — " I trust I have within my 
realm ten thousand good as he." 

Another objection is, there is too much of gratuity 
and patronage in the plan ; donations are to be made 
on certain conditions and under particular circum- 
stances ; and there is an air of that charity which is so 
offensive in connexion with voluntary sectarian con- 
tributions, and which it is eminently incumbent on the 
national authority to avoid in its greater and more ma- 
jestic movements. The third evil is, the continued 
exclusive recognition of the two great Bchool societies, 
both being, as they are, sectarian societies, — a con- 
tinued attempt to govern the nation through the agency 
of these theological bodies. The state should disre- 
gard them altogether; it should not know them; it 
should know nothing of them, of their theologies and 
their dogmas, in connexion with the national education 
of the people. Of a similar description is the restric- 
tion of the grants to the schools using the authorised 
version of the scriptures, which at once, and directly, 
shuts out the whole Roman Catholic body from any par- 
ticipation in these advantages ; and with them, perhaps, 
shuts out many other schools, that are formed or 
might be formed, and where a great deal of wholesome 
tuition is given, without reading the authorised version 
daily, or any other version of the sacred scriptures, — 
or making them a school-book at all. And most of 
all, I think, is objectionable, the exceedingly limited 
sphere within which it. is proposed to operate, and the 
contingency of even that operation on voluntary con- 
tribution, after it has already been proved so inefficient. 
Mr. Baines objects loudly to the expense of the Govern- 
ment plan ; he says, that, when fully carried out, it 
will cost the country 1,74 2,500 J. a year. True, reply 
the defenders of the minutes ; but in order to carry it 
out folly, and incur this cost to the country, there 
must be voluntary contributions to the amount of 
1,880,0002. Now, to make the national advances con- 
tingent upon voluntary contributions, after they have 
so entirely broken down, is no better than to embark 
in a crazy vessel that has already suffered wreck. It 
is to unite indissolubly what should be a wise and 
good scheme with one that has proved its inefficiency 
and complete failure. In fact, this contingency is 
enough to prevent any strong hope of extensive good 
to the nation, from these minutes of council. 

Though, therefore, I have no sympathy with the prin- 
ciple — now first advocated — that a nation, a state, ought 
not to interfere with education, yet I cannot but deeply 
regret the limits within which the Government measure 
has been restricted. True, there is this to be considered : 
we have here the recognition, though it be but a poor 
and contemptible recognition, of a great principle. It 
allows the duties of a state ; it claims the rights of a 
state; and for that alone, a certain degree — a high 
degree of importance and worth attaches to the procedure. 
The state now comes forward and confesses that it has 
obligations,— obligations to the entire eemmunity ; that 
it has for ages neglected its duties ; that the intellectual 
and moral development of the people is an aim of the 
first importance ; that its business is not merely to keep 
up a police, not merely to oversee the gaol and the 
gibbet, but to do something for the school as well ; in 
its aspect, as a preventative of crime, and in its general 
bearing on the condition of the community. By this 
movement, government at once makes confession as to 
the past, and gives promise as to the future; it tells' us 



that men are united in society for higher aims and 
objects than have been commonly understood, — that 
their powers are capable of application to better purposes 
than those for which they have^hitherto wrought, — that 
the end of institutions is the amelioration, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, of the poorest and most 
numerous class, — and that something may and must be 
thus done towards promoting " the greatest happiness 
. of the greatest number." For more, and not for less, 
should the friends of education have agitated ; for the 
extension of the grant, and not for its abrogation ; for 
raising up more schools, and not for letting those fall 
into ruin which already exist; for going beyond the 
boundary of sectarianism, instead of regarding it as 
hallowed land, which government itself must not touch. 
They should have agitated for embracing the entire 
community; for raising and applying such funds as 
should make us an instructed people, able to assume 
our ancient pre-eminence, and to go forward with 
accelerated Bwiftncss in the career of progress. 

For this should they have striven, and not for the 
reverse. They should have striven to establish that 
interposition by which alone the great mass of the com* 
munity can possibly be elevated. In such an agitation 
I should have joined heart and soul ; 1 should have 
said, " Give us more schools ; increase Catholic, Metho- 
dist, Chartist, Factory schools; increase voluntary and 
individual schools ; look at everything, and wherever help 
can advance the cause of education, there let help flow ; 
-wherever light can be let in upon the dar&ness, there 
guide the pure and holy stream until it shall overspread 
the whole surface of the country." And when we have a 
people thus trained, will not the interest, the prosperity, 
the freedom, the virtue, the well-being of the country, 
be indefinitely advanced 1 Oh, it will be a glorious 
triumph, the victory which is obtained thereby for 
society 1 The victory of knowledge over ignorance, of 
moral light over the dense darkness which to such an 
extent fearfully prevails. It will be a victor}', — I will 
not say more glorious than Trafalgar or Waterloo,-«-it 
will be more glorious than triumphs which far surpassed 
these. It will be better than Parliamentary reform, or 
the emancipation of slaves ; for it will be the reform 
of society, and the emancipation of mind. 



THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OP THE SEASON. 

B7 WILLIAM HIXCXJ, F. L. 8. 

No. IV. — Thi Htaoivih. 

This flower to which we shall next invite attention, is 

not only beautiful and fragrant, it is a domestic pet, 

as well as a florist's favourite and a garden ornament 

I Hyacinth glasses are a part of the furniture of our 

: parlours. The gradual development of the root, leaves, 

! and flowers, and the little attentions necessary for com- 

I plete success, afford familiar lessons in vegetable 

I physiology ; whilst the or .ental splendour of the gorgeous 

{ colours, and the rich perfume which breathes around, 

j adorn and enliven the humblest home, as well as the 

luxurious halls of grandeur and wealth. 

The plants we have hitherto examined all belong to 
the great Exogenous class, so that with the hyacinth 
we enter on a new field, and are led to the contempla- 
tion of plants differing, in the structure of the seed, of 
the stem, of the leaf, and of the flower, as well as in 
their general aspect and habit, from any that have yet 
come before us. We enter on the Endogenous division 
of the vegetable kingdom, characterized by the single 
seed-leaf, the absence of any distinction between bark 
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find wood, the parallelism of the venation of the leaves, 
and the tendency to the number three in the circles of 
parts forming the flower. In the hyacinth the true 
stem is reduced to a mere plate, from which, underneath, 
the roots proceed, and on the upper surface of which is 
a bud, known as the bulb, and popularly, though very 
erroneously, regarded as the root. The coatings of the 
bulb are transformed leaves. When duly stimulated 
by moisture and warmth, it sends forth leaves, and a 
flower-stalk. Each separate flower is, properly speaking, 
produced in the axil of a leaf, but the leaves accom- 
panying flowers are commonly reduced to a very small 
size, and transformed in appearance. Botanists give 
the name of bractes to these and all other leaves which 
are changed in form or appearance by their connexion 
with the flower, but do not form parts of the floral 
circles. The hyacinth flower seems to be a bell, con- 
sisting of one piece divided into six radiating and 
reflexed parts towards the extremity, six stamens 
growing out of the interior of the bell, and a seed-vessel 
a anding in the midst. Careful inspection will, how- 
ever, make it manifest that three of the divisions of the 
flower lie within the other three ; and a comparison with 
other flowers of similar structure shows that we 
have here, in fact, five successive circles of three parts 
each, of which the four outermost are combined to- 
gether. The exterior circle may be recognised by its 
tendency to produce nectariferous tails, something 
resembling that of a violet, which may be seen in 
strongly-grown hyacinths. This is, properly speaking, 
a calyx of three united sepals. Alternating with them, 
are the three petals of the corolla, so combined with the 
outer circle as to form with it but one bell. Then 
follow two circles of stamens, alternating with each 
other, but forced by pressure into a complete union 
with the parts already described. Very little observa- 
tion is necessary to ascertain that the seed-vessel is 
formed by the union of three carpellary leaves, whose 
edges meet in the axis, and whose mid ribs are as strongly 
marked as* the lines of junction, producing the appear- 
ance of six parts. On the young seed-vessel are said to 
be found nectariferous pores, the presence of which is 
part of Linnseus's technical character of Hyacinthus, 
but which nevertheless are not often found in the plant 
we are describing, and not at all, we believe, in the 
other species which Linnaeus included in the family ; so 
that the mention of them is only an embarrassment to 
the student. The natural colour of the hyacinth is the 
rich dark blue which is so often seen in it ; but numerous 
varieties are common, as various shades of blue, from 
almost black to very pale, pink and flesh colour, pale 
yellow, and white. Each colour is also occasionally 
produced double. Florists value the flowers for the 
clearness and brilliancy of their colours, the number, 
size, and regularity of the bells. The double ones are 
very rich and splendid ; yet the single, if good in colour, 
gize, and growth, are not accounted much inferior. The 
number of distinct named varieties which are increased 
by offsets from the bulbs, and retain their separate cha- 
racteristics, is very great ; but many of them are scarcely 
different, being similar seedlings raised and named by 
different persons, and a collection of twenty-five or 
thirty sorts would exhibit all that are really worth 
notice. The hyacinth is very successfully cultivated 
in Holland, from which country the bulbs are imported 
to satisfy the demand amongst us. 

The hyacinth of the ancient fabulists appears to have 
been the cornflag, (Gladiolus communis of botanists,) 
but the name was applied vaguely, and had been early 
referred both to the great larkspur, (Delphinium Ajacis,) 
on account of the similar spots on the petals, supposed 
to represent the Greek exclamation of lamentation, 
Ai, ai, and to the hyacinth of modern times. To the 
latter it was in the progress of time exclusively appro- 
priated. The hyacinth was already in our gardens in 



old Qerarde's time, and has continued ever since to 
enjoy the highest favour, nor does it seem exposed to 
much risk of being superseded, many as are the 
attractive novelties which solicit our attention. In 
order to trace it to its place in a general system, wc 
will first set aside from the rest of the Endogexs all 
the glumaceous plants, which have alternate leafy 
bractes, instead of proper flowers, and which are known 
as the grasses and sedges. We may next separate all 
those with the flowers attached to a peculiar organ,termed 
aspadix; the palm tribe, and the endogenous water- 
plants. The rest may be divided according as the 
calyx adheres upon the Beed-vessel so as to place it 
under the flower, or is free so as to enclose the seed- 
vessel within the flower, to which latter division our 
plant belongs. Excluding successively all the tripetaloid 
flowers in which the appearance of the calyx is distinct 
from that of the petals, all those with separate carpels, 
and those whose flowere have the green herbaceous 
character of the rushes, we have only left the group 
which forms Dr. Lindley's alliance of Liliales, which 
contains four natural orders. One is characterized by 
additional exterior circles of parts. Another may be 
known by the anthers opening outwards, or being 
turned from, instead of towards, the centre of the 
flower. Another, easily known by its habit, but which 
we have not much opportunity of bringing into com- 
parison, is distinguished by the fading pieces of the 
flower rolling themselves up something in the manner 
of a young fern leaf, instead of lying flat, and the 
albumen of the seed being mealy. Betting these aside, 
the subject of our examination is found to belong to 
the great order, Liliacece, the lily tribe. Among the 
numerous sections of this extensive order, some of which 
have been, and probably may again be, raised to the rank 
of orders, but whose true limits are as yet very little 
understood, we easily fix on the Scittece of Lindley as 
the Immediate connexions of Hyacinthus, and among 
these the generic character is sufficient to guide us. 

Our wild hyacinth, which contributes so much to the 
beauty of our woodland scenery during the spring, may 
be regarded as a transition species between Scilla and 
Hyacinthus : the form and drooping habit of its flower 
connecting it with the latter, whilst the six pieces that 
form the two outer circles being separate to the base, 
gives it the technical character of the former. It is 
still called by some Hyacinthus non-scriptus—hjvuinih 
without those marks on the petals which the fable 
represents as the lamentations of Apollo. Since, how- 
ever, the true hyacinth equally wants the inscription, 
this name is singularly inappropriate ; and since the 
coherence of the parts of the flower is strictly the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of the hyacinth genus, Sir James 
E. Smith was right in referring the wild plant to Scilla, 
and calling it Scilla nutans, to express the graceful 
bend of the flower-stalk, which is one of its distinctions. 
Mr. Babington adopts the gcnu&Agraphis for the inter- 
mediate species; but this plan of burdening science 
with new names for mere transition species is highly 
objectionable, and it will hardly be pretended that 
Agraphis is in itself a natural genus. While acknow- 
ledging, then, that the English name, wild hyacinth, is 
founded on a very close real affinity, we must decide in 
favour of Scilla as the systematic name for this sweet 
and lovely flower. 

The grape, or starch hyacinths, now form the genus 
Muscariy distinguished by the six pieces of the two 
exterior circles cohering almost to their extremity into a 
globular or cylindrical flower, contracted at the mouth, 
with the points like teeth. The botanical name of the 
hyacinth \%Hyacintiius orientalis, which applies equally 
to all the varieties of colour, size, and fulness. 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT-MAY. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. ' 



Gite me a dark, a stern, and wintry day, 
That by the Are-light, and with wine and wassail, 
I may collect around me all my friends. 
And be right merry ; knowing that the time 
Flies fast, and I must die ! 

Give me a May-day, that amid the fields, 
Treading on flowers, and in the odorous air, 
I may roam on o'er mountains and through woods ; 
And as the tender memories of the dead 
Stream o'er me from the things they loved so once, 
And from the flowers that decked their early biers, 
I — feeling saddest love within my soul — 
May feel my soul, and know I am immortal. 

W. H. 

It is once more May ! Once more Nature has opened 
her house to all her guests. She has hung forth her 
richest draperies ; she has re-painted, re-burnished, re- 
gilded ; she has drawn the veil from before her most 
magnificent pictures, and all earth is her garden, in 
which the trees are white with blossom, and the ground 
is carpeted with myriads of flowers. The soft breezes 
diffuse most delicate odours; and the sun, spreading 
from mountain to mountain, looks down into the nar- 
rowest vales, the densest clefts of the hills and thickets 
of the forest, into rushing rivers and serene lakes, and 
bids the lowliest creatures awake from their long 
slumbers, and come forth to the festival of May. The 
nightingale is come from the south ; " the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land ;" the swallow comes from 
the shores and the gardens of China, on whose sea-cliffs 
she has built her nest of the purest sea foam, or Has 
hung it beneath the flapping ornaments of the tall 
pagoda's eaves, amid the scent of tea-trees, and above 
'the heads of quaint companies sitting to admire the 
plum blossom and the vernal willows, and to hear the 
newest strains of the poets on their beatuy. 

The cuckoo . is come too, and the pea-bird, and scores 
of other feathery creatures, that spread themselves over 
all the fields of England — by solitary meres and tarns, 
on the loneliest and most arid heaths, in dells and 
copses, where they sing their songs from year to year, 
but refuse to breathe in them one syllable of the mys- 
teries of their life, of the lands which they visit, or the 
signs that guide their stated pilgrimages. 

Who shall tell all the flowers in garden and in field — 
all the birds and insects that are now flitting and flut- 
tering amongst them 1 They would fill a book. The 



great stag-beetle comes forth, and soars booming 
through the air. The cockchafer is humming about 
every fresh-leaved sycamore. The dragon-flies, of all 
sizes and hues, skim and dart along the margins of 
rivers ; and on the very waters walk, with long, skate- 
like motions, or whirl in rapid dance, insect creatures 
that seem full of happiness. 

All the guests of Nature are assembled, and in 
holiday trim. Bird and beast, and man at the head of 
all, revel in this glorious season of flowers, greenness, 
and freshness. The primroses are ageing, and look 
dimly out of their woodland abodes ; but the cowslips 
star the green and delicate grass, on mead and upland, 
with a joyous beauty. 

It is the same ! it is the very scent — 

That bland, yet luscious, meadow-breathing sweet, 

Which I remember when my childish feet, 

With a new life's rejoicing spirit, went 

Through the deep grass with wild flowers richly blent, 

That smiled to high Heaven from their verdant seat. 

But it brings not to thee such joy complete : 

Thou canst not see, as I do, how we spent 

In blessedness, in sunshine, and in flowers, 

The beautiful noon ; and then how, seated round 

The odorous pile upon the shady ground — 

A boyish group —we laughed away the hours ; 

Plucking the. yellow blooms for future wine, 

While o'er us played a mother's smile divine. 

W. H. 

Instead of describing the progressive features of this 
lovely month, I shall rather say to everyone that can, go 
out into the country and see them. Sec the village greens, 
where the May-poles once collected about them nil the 
population of the place to rejoice. See the woods, to 
which the young people used to go out before daylight, 
a-Maying. See the fields, deep with richest grass and 
flowers, where children in this beautiful holida}* of 
Nature have from age to age run and gathered pinafores 
full of perishable beauty and fragrance. Pace the river 
sides, where poets have walked, and mused on songs in 
honour of May. Sit on stiles, where lovers have sate, 
and dreamed that life was a May-month, to be followed 
by no autumn of care, no winter of death. Gaze on the 
clear sky, where, spite of death and care, the word — 
Immortality — is written in the crystal dome of God. 
Enjoy that beauty which can come only from an eternal 
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source of beauty ; listen to that joy ringing from the 
throats of birds and the hum of insect wings— joy that 
must come from an eternal source of joy ; and let the 
holiday heart strengthen itself in the assurance that all 
this scene of enjoyment is meant to be enjoyed, and not 
in yain. Look at the gorgeouB blossoms of the chest- 
nut tree ; see the lavish snow, which weighs down the 
hawthorn bough ; gaze on the glory of the mountain-anh, 
the laburnum, the guelder-rose, and, at the latter end 
of the month, on the broad white flowers of the elder 
and the wayfaring tree ; and feel that May comes but 
once a year, and will not give an hour more than is in 
her commission — no, not at the command of all the 
kings on earth. 

Mav is come, and May is flying ; 
Spring is here, and Spring is dying ; 
Shout a welcome, frank and flowing ; 
Say Farewell ! for she is going. 

Tis the hour when life is deepest ; 
Tis the time when most thou weepest ; 
Tis the day when flowers in numbers 
Strew the sainted in their slumbers. 

Buds are breaking ; love is waking ; 
Time our very breath is taking. 
We are jocund ; we are drooping ; 
Summer comes, for Spring is stooping. 

Love her! bless. her! as she goeth, 
Ere the grass the mower moweth ; 
Ere the cowslip hath departed, 
Kiss sweet May, all tearful-hearted. 

For she goes to all the perished ; 
Goes to all the dearly cherished ; 
Sails the sea, and climbs the mountain, 
Seeking Spring's eternal fountain. 

May is come, and May is flying ; 
Spring is here, and Spring is dying; 
Shout a welcome, frank and flowing ; 
Say Farewell I for she is going. 

W. H. 



FAREWELL TO LONDON. 

BT WILLIAM THOM, THE POST OF IHVERURT. 

I*m sick o' this Babel, sae heartless an' cauld, 

Its din winna suit wi' my nature ava ; 
We canna graff branches when withered an' auld ; 

It's time, gentle friends, I were todlin awa. 
I fain would be hame, I would fain be alane 
In my cotter house, tramping my treadles again. 

I'm no made for mingling in fashion's gay thrang, 

I'm out o' my element acting the part ; 
Far better I lo'e to be crooning a sang 

By the blithe chimney-cheek 'mang the friends o* my 
heart ; 
Whiles blowing a cloud, and whiles blowing a note, 
As the cutty or flute comes the first in my thought. 

IH no be a lion, for ennuyed rank ; 

I winna be trotted nor roar any more ; 
I scorn Mr. Pelf as he rolls to his bank ; 

The weaver is sterling, and proud at the core. 
My thoughts are my own, I can beck not nor boo, 
Duke Supple may cringe, but the weaver is true. 



I ne'er see the sun in this dull foggy town, 
Tho' I whiles get a glimpse o' the calm Leddy Meen 1 — 

Bless, bless her sweet face — blink in couthily down 
On my ain canny, ain bonny, dear Atardecn. 

when shall I greet thee, again shall I see 

Thy saft light reflected in clear flowing Dee 1 

Fareweel to thee, Caudle ! and weel may ye thrive 
Who raised me to fame with a dash o' thy pen ; 

A better mate to thee, when next thou shaft wive ; 
A blesBin' be aye on thy but and thy ben. 

Frae auld Aristarchus to Jeffrey the 'cute, 

Come show me the critic can stand in thy boot t 

Success to thee, Caudle ! success to the crew 
Round Punch's guffawing, but sovereign board, 

Determined that all shall have fairly their due, — 
Now raising a weaver, now roasting a lord ; 

Now snubbing a Jenkins, now higher they go 

To clatter a steenic* at Albert's chapeau. 

And fareweel Knockhespock, my patron and chief, 
Mectenas, Olencairn, and father to me ; 

My heart-strings may crack, but Til get nae relief 
Till the tears fa in showers in our ain bonny Dee. 

What pillow sae saft that can lull to repose 

As the green velvet banks where my dear river flows ? 

Then hyne o'er the water, for noo I'm awa . 

To breathe caller air by my Ury again ; 
Tho' Jeanie nae langer can answer my ca', 

I pant for my hame, I am weary and fain. 
Come rouse ye, my merry men, bend ye the sail, 
And let us away on the wings of the gale. 



FREE TRADE KECOLLECTIONa 

BT JOHN BOWEINO, LL.D. H.P. 

No. V.— The Greeks. 

If a people be not brutaluted by despotism, there is 
no ground for despair. I never despaired of Greece. 
In the elasticity and activity of the Hellenic intellect, 
there was always a source of hopeful trust and expecta- 
tion. True, they drank of the bitterest draught of 
slavery 1 True, they — the intellectual— were trampled 
upon by the coarse and brutish ! but in that fertility of 
device which was called craftiness and cunning— in 
that subtlety and readiness which so often trenched 
on, and not unfrequently passed over, the barriers 
of truth and honesty — some resource was fonnd 
against tyranny that would have been otherwise 
intolerable. But when the Turkish yoke was removed, 
with what a spring the old commercial spirit of the 
Greek islanders burst into energetic action ! Even 
before the last successful Hellenic insurrection, the 
maritime passion of the inhabitants of the Cyclades was 
exhibited in a thousand shapes. The best sailors who 
manned the Turkish fleets were Greeks. That noble 
race of boatmen who ply through the Dardanelles, and 
about the Bosphorus, are mostly Gieeks. There was 
scarcely a port in the Mediterranean where the Greek 
mariner, in his national costume, did not add something 
to the charms of the scene. The Hydriote there might 
be found in those plain coloured garments, which the 
sumptuary laws of his island imposed upon him. 
There the Sciote and the Spetziote. the Candiote and 
the man of Cyprus, the Rhodian and Eubean, were to 
be seen in tho grotesque varieties of their distinguishing 
habiliments ; and the Greeks have of late been more 

(1) Provincialism for Moon. (2) Diminutive for stone. 
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than ever faithful to their trading traditions. Within 
the last twenty years they have nearly monopolized the 
commerce of the Levant. There is* not a port nor a 
place in Europe, where business is carried on to any 
extent, in which Greek merchants are wanting. Every 
trading city around the Mediterranean Sea is crowded 
with them. Through Egypt they have penetrated into 
Nubia, Soudan, and down to the confluence of the blue 
and white Nile. They hover about the Red Sea, and 
trade with Abyssinia on the one side, and Arabia on 
the other. By Aleppo and Damascus they carry on 
their barter with the two sides of the Euphrates. They 
have invaded Georgia, Armenia, and Persia, by the 
Caspian ; and at this moment the Greeks reckon among 
their number some of the most opulent and enter- 
prising merchants of the world. 

Their written language has adapted itself to the 
necessities of rapid communication. It is no longer 
written as of old, in separate characters, as in the ancient 
Greek manuscripts — every letter standing alcne, apart 
from every other. A rapid running hand has been 
universally adopted, in which the letters of every word 
are so linked together that the pen is not taken from 
the paper till the word is completed. And this is an 
improvement upon our style of writing ; for the dots on 
our ?*, and the crosses on our t's, are a great impedi- 
ment to our progress ; and still more impediments do 
the accents create which are used by many of the conti- 
nental nations. In addition to the current style of 
writing, abbreviations are much employed ; and there 
is now no European tongue better suited than the 
Greek to commercial intercourse; and it is almost 
universally used by the Greek merchants among them- 
selves. It would be a curious inquiry, how many Greek 
letters are constantly in transit from one part of the 
world to another. The number, compared with the 
number of persons who speak the Greek, would be dis- 
covered to be very great. And the language itself 
is becoming purer and purer. It is ceasing to be Romaic 
— it is verging towards the Hellenic ; and is now an 
instrument of epistolary exchanges through regions 
undreamt of in classical days. 

In the Greek nation, as now constituted, there will, 
no doubt, be found a blending of the various races which 
from time to time have occupied the Hellenic soil; and 
there are spots where an intrusive tongue has domineered 
over and almost ejected the Romaic. The Hydriotes, 
for example, speak Illyrian; but it is only among the 
very lowest classes even of the Hydriotes that the Greek 
is unknown ; and the emancipation of Greece is again 
giving ascendancy to the language of Greece. Many of 
the ancient characteristics of Hellas may be found 
existing at the present hour; — not only national, but 
even provincial characteristics. There are specimens 
of the antique type, even in its most beautiful physical 
forms. Among the youths who, during Lord Byron's 
. visit to the Morea, were sent for education to England, 
there was one, Stamos Nakos by name, the son of an 
Archon of Livadia, in whom the line of beauty — straight 
down from the forehead to the point of the nose, without 
the slightest indentation between the eyes — was com- 
pletely exhibited. He might have been a model for a 
bust of Phidias — was the very personification of the 
equestrians on the friezes of the Parthenon. And the 
women of Greece — what country can exhibit diviner 
specimens of womanly loveliness ! As a race, I know 
of none comparable to them in grace and beauty. 
Among groups of Andalusian ladies, you will be struck 
with the surpassing charms of some — with the small, 
pretty feet, with the laughing coquetry, with the ready 
repartee, of most, or all. But you will see nothing 
comparable, upon the whole, to an assemblage of 
Grecian damsels. As a race, I repeat, they are the 
most beautiful women of Europe. Go forth at evening 
on the banks of the Bosphorus — visit any of the Greek 



villages, either on its eastern or its western banks — 
ramble on a holiday to the valley of the sweet waters, 
to Therapia, Arnaouat Kfce, or Buyukdere — and you will 
see forms and figures gliding by, such as the eye of 
admiration would be never weary of contemplating, and 
the memory be delighted to dwell upon. Visit any of 
the European ports where the Greek " merchants most 
do congregate ;" and in the evening gatherings, the 
balls, or conversazioni, in which you observe circles of 
ladies more charming than the rest, you may safely pro- 
nounce them to be the wives and daughters of the 
ambulatory and adventurous traffickers who, from Scio 
and Syra/from the islands of the Archipelago, or the 
harbours of the Peloponnesus, have there established 
themselves. 

Not long since the Greek merchants, settled in 
London, gave a splendid dinner at the London Tavern, 
to celebrate the Revolution of September. (It is sad to 
think how few and fleeting have been the fruits of that 
most worthy movement !) There were present most of 
the Greek ladies residing in our capital — each fairer 
than the others, and all surpassingly fair. 

How truthfully and well did Byron Bing, scarcely 
dreaming of the redemption, the not distant redemp- 
tion, of Greece, — 

" On Soli's rock, and Parga's shore, 
Exist the remnants of a line 

Such as theii Boric mothers bore ; 
And there perhaps some seed is sown 
The Heracleidan blood might own." 

And how natural the feeling of a high-minded Greek, 
in the days of his country's degradation, — 

" Oar virgins dance beneath the shade ; 
I see their glorious black eyes shine.; — 
But gazing on each glowing maid, ' 

. Mine own the burning tear-drop laves, ' 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves !" 

Most touchingly said ; and " it is something'* for a 
patriot Greek to feel that he has now entered on a 
better era than that of " blushes for Greeks," and 
" tears for Greece." The sounds which had passed from 
Scio and Teos to "the farthest west," have already 
returned harmonious to " their place of birth." 

Greece has great resources, agricultural and com- 
mercial. Her present population amounts to nearly a 
million ; of which about one half comprises the Pelopon- 
nesus, about a quarter of a million are distributed 
among the islands, the remainder in Eastern and 
Western Greece. But the million of inhabitants who 
are included in the kingdom of Greece comprise less 
than half of those who call themselves Greeks, and who 
speak the Romaic tongue. Of these, Macedonia alone — 
still subject to the Ottoman sway — is inhabited by 
three quarters of a million of Greeks. The area of King 
Otho's dominions is about sixteen thousand miles. Its 
geographical position is admirably adapted to trading 
enterprise. It has multitudinous inlets and superior 
harbours ; its islands stud the Egean ; its coasts furnish 
an abundant supply of able and practised mariners ; the 
spirit of the people is generally adventurous, and the 
ocean may truly be called the home of a large 
portion of the Greek community. Its fisheries employ 
great numbers of hands, who are trained on the shores 
to a wider field of maritime exertion. Rivers are not 
wanting, though better known to the muse than the 
merchant. But the soil is fertile and various, adapted 
to the production of many of the articles most in 
demand in the great markets of Europe. Of some, 
Greece and the Ionian islands have an absolute mono- 
poly; currants, for example, which take their name 
from the city of Corinth, and which, encouraged by the 
lowering of duties in England and the' security of pro- 
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perty in Greece, have been cultivated of late to an enor- 
mously increasing extent. Generally, the fruits of 
Greece are excellent. She could furnish a large supply 
of figs, oranges, grapes, and olives, and, of course, of oil 
and wine. The lost especially claims the attention of 
her inhabitants. That of Tenedos is excellent, and is 
the wine most commonly used in the Levant. The 
price is low; and hence, perhaps, too little care has 
been given to its improvement; but in these days of 
free communication, a better article will infallibly 
make its way to a better price. Olive oil is very largely 
produced, especially in the island of Crete, which pro- 
vides very considerable supplies for the soap manu- 
factories of Marseilles. Sugar, cotton, indigo, rice, and 
opium, are among the important articles to which the 
soil and climate of Greece arc well adapted ; almost 
every species of corn and maize can be produced abun- 
dantly ; but the aptitudes and resources of the country 
remain to be developed : little has been done for the 
cultivation of the soil. The active genius of the Greeks, 
has naturally enough been diverted to pursuits where 
they found themselves half emancipated from Ottoman 
tyranny. The herdsman on the hills, the sailor on the 
ocean, were the representatives of the two classes who 
had shaken off a portion of the fetters imposed upon 
them by the Mussulmans. 

When the independence of Greece was recognized, 
and " the Great Towers," as they called themselves, 
presented a king to the Greeks, they made a most 
unhappy choice. Deformed in body, Otho was sent to 
govern a land in which, more than any other, the 
influence of personal comeliness is universally felt and 
recognized — a most natural state of things among a 
people distinguished for physical beauty. There stood 
the sovereign, singularly ill-featured, in the midst of 
a nobly-fashioned race. A man of intellectual sagacity 
was wanting, to exercise a becoming authority in 
a nation of wonderful quickness; but Otho came, 
endowed with a mean capacity, and wholly unable to 
Becure the esteem of the thoughtful, or the respect of 
the observant. A sovereign was required who, if 
trained by early education to a religion other than that 
of Greece, should have had the wisdom to mould his 
prejudices to the opinions, or even the prejudices, that 
were to surround him ; but Otho, destined to an eccle- 
siastical career, and filled with the narrow views of an 
almost monastic education, was specially unfitted for 
the task he was called on to fulfil, and for the discharge 
of the duties imposed upon him. But, last and worst 
of all, Otho was not a Greek, but a Bavarian. The 
place of his birth, indeed, mattered little, would he 
have identified himself with the interests, and the 
feelings, and the liberties of Greece — had he consented 
that Greece should be for the Greeks, and his govern- 
ment a truly Greek government. To accomplish this 
was his first, his paramount, his peremptory obligation. 
Such an obligation never seems to have presented itself 
to his mind. Into Greece he sought to transplant 
Bavaria. Bavarian purposes, Bavarian projects, Ba- 
varian prejudices, ruled despotically in Athens. The 
Revolution of 1813 ought to have aroused him from 
his strange hallucinations. It failed to do so. The 
Bavarian incubus was indeed got rid of; but nothing 
to represent the true policy of Greece was substituted in 
its stead. A Constitution was proclaimed, but the old 
hankering after despotic and irresponsible authority has 
made that Constitution little better than " a delusion, 
a mockery, and a snare." It may, perhaps, have been the 
intention of the protecting powers to hand over Greece 
to a weak-minded prince, obstinate in resistance to all 
that is progressive, jealous of popular control, and falling 
back by habit and affection upon those notions of arbitrary 
government so acceptable to the powers that be. Hap- 
pily, however, the dynasty is likely to find in the person 
of Otho its first and last representative. He has no 



descendant, nor is it probable he will ever have a 
descendant. Are the Greeks to be meddled with in 
their choice of a governor, or a form of government 1 Is 
the wretched experiment which has so signally failed 
again to be repeated ? Are Russians and Frenchmen, 
Austrians and Englishmen, to decide whom the Greeks 
shall have for their king? It is abhorrent to every 
sense of right, to every claim of freedom. 

But notwithstanding the incapacity of the sovereign, 
whom foreign sovereigns imposed upon the Greek people, 
— notwithstanding the absence of every quality that 
could afford to Greece the bare chances which her newly 
acquired emancipation from Turkey opened to her, — 
notwithstanding, that resistance to the progress of her 
institutions, — that hankering after every thing despotic 
which has characterised the rule of King Otho, — 
Greece has progressed. Her trade has brought with 
it much prosperity; and the advancement of that 
prosperity, under circumstances so unfavourable, shows 
that, under the generous impulse of liberal institutions, 
a bright futurity may still await her. Many of her 
treasures remain yet to be explored ; there is no reason 
to believe that her ancient mines of the richest metals 
are exhausted. Lead, copper, manganese, sulphur, and 
asphalte, may be found in abundance. As yet little 
encouragement has been given in any shape to internal 
industry. Restriction and interference are the ground- 
work of her fiscal and commercial legislation. The whole 
theory of the government is erroneous. It seeks not to 
emancipate, but to fetter the merchant. It meddles 
with everything. When not strong enough to be 
oppressive, it is busy enough to be mischievous and vex- 
atious. Macgregor says, and with much truth, that the 
customs law of Greece is founded on the principle, that 
" Fraud is the basis of all trade ! "— a somewhat natural 
prejudice for Khlephthai, whom circumstances had 
brought into power, — but certainly not exhibiting much 
knowledge of either the history or the philosophy of 
commerce. The monarchy of Otho has undone much 
that was sound and liberal, which had been effected by 
the provisional government of Greece. The officers, too, 
of the administration have been as bad as the system 
they administer. They have helped to strengthen the 
natural antipathies against the tax-gatherer, and the 
custom-house officer. They have associated the public 
treasury with ideas of exaction, oppression, and corrup- 
tion. It is thus that governments come to be regarded 
not as the protectors, but the despoilers of nations, — 
not the friends, but the foes of the common weal. 

But the Greek is of a buoyant and elastic nature ; 
and whether in the activity and craftiness by which he 
made the Mahomedan yoke almost tolerable, — or in 
that enterprising and adventurous spirit which charac- 
terises her present history, — the same distinguishing 
traits may be observed. Eager and apt to learn, espe- 
cially in the field of trading rivalry, the Greeks arc now 
outdoing the Hollanders, and taking rank among the 
foremost of commercial nations. There were four Greek 
houses in London previous to the Greek revolution. 
In the provinces not one. Every year has added to 
their number, and there are, at this moment, thirty 
Greek commercial establishments in London, — nearly 
as many at Manchester, — they have spread to Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, to say nothing of their natural 
positions on the Levant, — they have crossed the Atlan- 
tic, — they have fixed themselves in the Baltic, — and far 
from concealing that little pittance which they possessed 
during the rapacious rule of Mussulman Pachas, they 
are in many parta of the world, profuse and even osten- 
tatious in their opulence, — occupying the highest ranks 
in commercial and civil society. I heard an intelligent 
Greek merchant respond to the inquiry of an English- 
man who, he feared, might look with some jealousy on 
the success of the Greek capitalists in this country. 
u Do not grudge us our prosperity. If we have been 
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well taught, you have been the teachers ; and complain 
not if we have turned to good account the excellent 
le«sonn you have given." 

The Greeks have adopted a decimal coinage. They 
have followed the example of the French. It is not to 
the credit of England that we exhibit so much back- 
wardness in monetary reform. The absurd and singular 
division of the pound sterling into twenty shillings, 
of the shilling into twelve pence, and the penny into four 
farthings, represents rude combinations and a barbarous 
age. The drachma is the unit, representing about 9>\d. 
sterling, and is divided into 100 liptas. In these two 
moneys, all accounts are kept. 

One cannot despair of Greece. High aptitudes are 
there. There are the materials out of which great men 
and great nations are moulded. True, Misrule has but 
altered its name, not its nature, in Greece. The 
Turkish extortioner is departed, but a Greek functionary 
occupies his place. ' Instead of a few oppressing Pachas, 
and Cadis, and Agas, a swarm of employes live upon 
the public revenue. The representative government, 
which was looked to as some security for order, pro- 
sperity, and liberty, is little better than the mockery, 
instead of the organ of public opinion. If a deputy be 
distasteful to the executive, that is a sufficient reason 
for denying him a seat in the national assembly. Elec- 
tions are controlled, vitiated, or superseded, as may 
please the monarch or his ministers. Still the leaven 
of reform is moving the whole mass — the germ 
of good is fructifying — the national mind is improving 
— schools are spreading — books are read — men talk about 
public affairs, and, by talking, begin to influence them. 

" The mountains look ou Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea." 

Athens slept for ages at the foot of the Parthenon— at 
the foot of the Parthenon she wakes. 
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Home Influence. A Tale far Mothers and Daughters. 
By Grace Aguilar. 2 vols. London : Groombridge. 

The works of Grace Aguilar prove of how little vital 
consequence are the differences of creed, where the 
heart is influenced by the spirit of true religion. In 
this spirit, the Jew and the Christian are one. Earnest 
faith in one God, the universal Father, makes us all 
brethren, and true brotherhood is love. In this spirit 
are the works of this young Jewish lady conceived ; and 
we unhesitatingly recommend them to every Christian, 
be he young or old. 

The work now before us is the first which Miss Aguilar 
has written not immediately intended for "her own" 
people. To quote her preface — in this simple, domestic 
story, the characters are all Christians, believing in and 
• practising the Christian* religion ; all doctrinal points, 
therefore, have been avoided, and the author has sought 
only to illustrate the spirit of true piety, and the virtues 
always designated as the Christian virtues thence pro- 
ceeding. Her sole aim with regard to religion has 
been to incite a train of serious and loving thoughts 
towards God and man, especially towards those with 
whom he has linked us in the precious ties of parent 
and child, brother and sister, master and pupil. 

The work, as addressed to mothers, is intended to 
inculcate and illustrate sound principles of education ; 
and while there is no moral obtruded upon the reader, 



the story simply and forcibly elaborates its own prin- 
ciples. The mother and the children, be they sons or 
daughters, who may read this work, cannot fail of being 
improved by it. The object of the writer is to enforce 
truth, obedience, and love, as the three great principle*, 
not only of education, but as the foundation of noble 
and worthy character, either in man or woman. 

Something in the manner of The Home by Miss 
Brfemer, though there is not the slightest trace of 
imitation. The work is the history of a family whoso 
circumstances outwardly and inwardly are favourable to 
a fine development of character, and into which two 
orphans are adopted. It commences with the earliest 
childhood of the young actors, and concludes by leaving 
them en the very verge of man and womanhood. Out of 
these simple materials a story of such deep interest i& v 
made up, that if we were inclined to find one little fault 
with the work, it would be that there are parts of the 
second volume, where the plot is deepest — if that may 
be' called plot which «is in itself so simple — which are 
almost too painful and exciting. 

The mother is a noble and beautiful character, and 
by no means overdrawn. Such mothers would, indeed, 
enrich the world, by the transmission of imperishable 
virtues through their children to all posterity; and to 
all mothers, therefore, we recommend these sound and 
interesting volumes. 

Miss Aguilar holds out a half promise of continuing 
the story, by following the children of this earlier story 
into their after-life, and showing the effect of their 
youthful training upon their more independent action. 
Such a work, we have no hesitation in saying, would be 
welcome to the public. 



The Autobiography of an Artizan. Parts I. II. & III. 
By Christopher Thomson. London : J. Chapman. 

Some years ago, and the lives of artizans, soldiers, and 
sailors were written by gentlemen and ladies, as pleasant 
and amusing works of fiction ; knowing at the same time 
but little of what they wrote. Now times are changed : the 
artizan, the weaver, the common soldier, read, and write, 
and think, and a new class of literature has sprung up 
amongst us, valuable as truth itself, because it is the 
simple genuine reflex of truth. One of these works 
now lies before us, and we know not when we have read 
anything with a deeper interest. Time was,— as writes 
to us a genuine man of the people, whose life, if written, 
would be as strange and interesting as Christopher 
Thomson's, — time was, when the village in which 
Christopher Thomson is writing his life was presided 
over by a very different genius. Then it was, that the 
man who, on some holiday occasion, challenged and beat 
all who stood against him as wrestler, runner, or 
climber of greasy poles, was the one most honoured and 
admired. Now, however, another hero has sprung up 
even there, in the person of Christopher Thomson. 
Let us look at him a little nearer. He has risen through 
all the gradations of a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, has been a sawyer, a Greenland fisher, a strolling 
player, a painter, and last of all, is an author. 

He found it hard work to make the proper training 
of a family consist with the life of a wanderer ; and by 
the way, what mere work of fiction ever gave us scenes 
more deeply steeped in the spirit of a sorrowful and 
struggling humanity than many a one in this record of a 
wanderer 1 Besolved therefore to settle down for life, 
he arrives at one of the villages of Sherwood Forest, 
goes to nature for instruction, compounds his own 
materials, and, imitating her forms, comes out an artist. 
His life may emphatically be said to be an example of 
Lindley Murray's definition of a verb, "to be, to do, 
and to suffer." 

Settled down then for life, he establishes a business, 
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founds Odd-Fellows' Lodges, Artisans' Libraries, and 
other social and intellectual institutions; obtains some- 
thing beyond a local reputation, and lastly, comes before 
the world with his printed book in his hand, inviting all 
men to lead a life as good, and better, if possible. 

What more need be said of an author, to recommend 
him to the readers of Howitfs Journal ? 

It is true, however, that there are many passages in 
his life which might have been advantageously, we 
think, written differently ; but first-rate literary polish 
is not to be expected from such a work, and looking 
beneath these, which are but as the occasional garb of 
the work, we find its heart sound, and throbbing with a 
healthy life-stream. Rough scenes may sometimes be 
roughly described, but we find everywhere true artistic 
touches, glimpses of a sound philosophy, whilst almost 
every page manifests a humane spirit, that will render 
the work a boon to the down-fallen, or up-struggling, 
into whose hands chance may direct it. In our small 
space much extract is impossible, but the work itself is 
cheap, and can easily be obtained by almost any family 
VuU chooses to form itself into a bookclub, a plan which 
we would everywhere recommend among the reading 
and thinking people, when more comprehensive means 
of literary supply are not at hand. 

But we have not the heart to lay our brief task aside 
without a quotation, which discloses one of those facts 
which none have better opportunity of ascertaining 
than men like Christopher Thomson. He is with a 
strolling company in Leicestershire, and they have just 
removed from one village, where they had endured a 
month of hunger and suffering, to another, at only 
four miles' distance, when the tables were at once 
turned. 

To a traveller at home, nothing is more surprising than the 
difference of taste and of manners in the inhabitants of adjoining 
villages. Sometimes I have observed this marked difference in 
the short space of two miles. Without any outward circum- 
stance whereby to indicate the cause, you might find the people 
at one place seeking their pleasure in the ale-house, and making 
bets upon the next prize-hgbt, while they had to pledge their 
coat, or hat, " to fasten the stakes ; " in auother corner, a group 
might be found playing at cards for a quart, and laughing at 
having bilked the policeman so nicely, by each pocketing his 
hand of cards as the limb of the law entered the door ; others 
would be earnestly debating the age and qualities of a bull-dog, 
or quarrelling over the bets upon a cock-fight ; while in one 
corner, propped np by the chimney piece, a solitary one, nearly 
drunk, with closed eyes, his head fallen upon his breast, is 
granting out a filthy ballad, not one of the company present 
caring to notice him. In such places the inhabitants generally 
show an utter contempt for every thing associated with literature, 
and they find amusement in coarse oaths, and in insulting and 
harassing anybody who professes to love literary refinement or 
science. 

In a neighbouring village or hamlet, on the other hand, yon 
may find the bulk of the inhabitants fond of reading and con- 
versant with the poets — panting to gain a better acquaintance 
with our Shakspere, and quoting his writings— singing out the 
songs of the Houghman Bard, 

" A man's a man for a* that !" 

having their occasional music-meetings, and taking pleasure in 
the theatre, because they can appreciate the author's work, 
and can find religion beaming in the soulfulness of his expressions. 
True, that in such places a reckless few may be found ; but they 
are the pitied outcasts, whose education was too often furnished 
in a prison, where, for certain offences, they had been at once 
punished and refitted for the next depredation. It is not less 
true, that where the people are better informed, there they are 
generally honest— there they are more independent in every 
sense of the word ; there, too, they are better fed and clothed, 
seldom troubling the workhouse, and always spoken well of by 
their employers. If it be desirable to have a happy and con- 
tented people, begin to act upon the Christian precept, " do unto 
them as ye would they should do unto you," and the people will 
resnect you. 



1. O'HaUoran. By Dr. M'Hjsitby. Belfast: John 
Henderson. 

2. Hearts of Steel. By Dr. M'Heksy. Belfast: John 
Henderson. 

Two cheap and neat reprints of Dr. M*Henry's popular 
novels. These are interesting, as illustrating the insur- 
rectionary movements in the North of Ireland during 
the time of the Irish Revolutionary Wars ; the com- 
binations called the Hearts of Steel and the United 
Irishmen figure in them, and are depicted with vigour 
and fidelity. They are very different to other Irish 
stories, as they relate to the population of Ulster, 
a Scotch population, still retaining their Scotch names 
and dialect As matters of history, independent of 
their own attractions as stories, they are deserving of 
attentive perusal, and could not possibly be presented 
in a cheaper or more compact form — three ordinary 
volumes in one, and for one shilling cost. 



1. Wiley and Putnam s Emigrant's Guide to the ' 
United States of A merica. 

2. Tfie Farmer's and Emigrants Handbook. By 
Josiah T. Marshall. New York : Appleton and Co. 

With these two volumes every emigrant to the United 
States fihould furnish himself. The one gives him all 
the information that he needs for the voyage, for his ( 
journey into the country, when there ; and the other, 
all that which he will require for choosing his location, 
and for living on it. It contains ample and practical 
directions for the selection of land; purchasing and 
clearing timber tracts: prairie farming; on the general 
management of a farm; on erecting farm-buildings, 
and constructing fences ; for the dairy, the household 
department, including all kind of cookery ; recipes for 
the cure of the complaints of cattle, horses, etc ; house- 
hold medicine, with directions for maintaining the 
health ; for the management of the garden and orchard ; 
for the curing of provisions for the English market; in 
short, for all circumstances and occasions. The book i 
must be a perfect treasure in a solitary station in the ' 
back woods ; and even to an English family, the receipts 
for cakes, puddings, and the like, are tempting, by their ' 
display of simple domestic luxuries. ' 



Comprehensive Tune Book ; edited by H. J. Gauntlett, 
Mus. Doc. ; consisting of Hymn and Psalm Tunes, A »- 
them and Choir Music, Sacred Harmony Pieces for 
private use, Organ and Pianoforte Themes, witfi the 
Singer's Instructor and Musical Primer. To be con- 
tinued monthly. London : Houlston and Stoneman ; 
and Whittemore. 

Handel's Songs, Duets, Trios, etc., selected from the 
Oratorios of tfiis celebrated Composer ; with the 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. Newly arranged by 
H. J. Gauwtlett, Mus. Doc No. I. London: 
Whittemore ; and Houlston. 

The reputation of Dr. Gauntlett will of itself recom- 
mend these very cheap and desirable publications. We 
trust that they will be widely circulated. 



A Classification of the Leading Brandies of Human 
Knowledge. Manchester: W. Irwin; London: 
0. Gilpin. 

This' is a most useful table, by which students can at 
once see the leading authorities to consult under each \ 
head of educational inquiry. 
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PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNBCTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 
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In Uiia department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but sJudl endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and wiHi equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others oj all classes— be Uiey rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work for all, and we desire to work with all.— Eds. 



Early Closing.— YTe give two letters out of a great number 
which have reached us on this subject, because they are from 
the class who are suffering from the present system, and in their 
good sense and sound reasonable spirit do, more than a thousand 
arguments from other parties, afford the most confident promise 
that the boon sought to be conferred on a large body of our 
countrymen and countrywomen will be both appreciated and 
well used. We beg also* to call the attention of our readers to 
an admirable address deliverei before the members of the. 
Lincoln Early Closing Association, by George Boole, one of 
the vice-presidents, on the Right Use of Leisure. It may be 
procured at Nisbet's, Berners-street, or Simpkin and Marshall's ; 
and is well worthy of perusal, pointing out the vast literary and 
intellectual resources which are open to persons of this class, 
when once they have the time granted them for self-improve- 
ment. 

London, April 12, 1847. 
My Dear Sir,— You have no idea with what joy I, and I 
may venture to say thousands of others, read the article on 
Early Closing in the last number of your Journal, by Silverpen. 
That this subject has been taken up by a writer of such 
influence, and circulated in a Journal whose opinions command 
universal respect, is an event that cannot fail to have its due 
effect in bringing the public mind to recognise the right of the 
Early Closing Movement. 

It appears to me that quite an inadequate result has yet 
accrued to the exertions on behalf of this cause. Meetings 
have been held at Covent-gardcn and at Hanover-square ; yet 
I think the reports of these meetings by the public press have, 
upon the whole, more effectually sened the cause than the 
meetings themselves ; for it is easy to conceive that a class of 
people who imagine their interest* to be in danger, should feel 
no very decided anxiety to become auditors ; while there are 
thousands of habitual meeting-goers, delighted perhaps at 
having the opportunity of hearing a speech from some cele- 
brated public character, and who will at once yield their utmost 
sympathies ; but, unfortunately, these are not the pt-ople who 
have the power to bring a I tout this great reformation. 

I write in the name of myself and fellow-apprentice, who feels 
with me the wrongs of the system under which we at present 
suffer. We are not linendrapers ; but I question whether the 
business in which we are engaged (the manufacturing and fur- 
nishing ironmongery) is not, upon the whole, more fatiguing, 
both in a menial and physical point of view, than any trade in 
London. This may seem contrary to passing observation, but 
experience can corroborate its truth. 

At present we commence business at six in the morning, and 
close at half-past eight ; iii a few davs it will be nine, and this 
arrangement will extend to November. In winter the hours 
are snorter. We have, both of us, t\\e. keenest taste for intel- 
lectual cultivation, and had formed, some short time since, apian 
of study which was to embrace French and mathematics, buch 
studies, as everybody is aware, require the mind to be in an 
active and vigorous state ; but I leave you to judge how far our 
minds can answer to this qualification, after the exertions of the 
previous fifteen hours ; for, as I before said, our occupation 
involves a great deal of mental exertion, without taking into 
account the physical action which of course has its effect upon 
the mind. We soon found ourselves unable to carry out this plan, 
at least with that degree of pleasure which is necessary for any 
profit to result. So we were reluctantly compelled to give it up. 
Not to be deprived, however, of the advantages of a regular plan 
of study, we have decided upon going over modern European 
history, as a branch of study not so abstruse, and infinitely more 
captivating ; still we are not insensible of the advantages we 
lose in not being able to prosecute the two former. We 
have a wish to include all, but our means are not equal to our 
desires. 

Yon will not be offended at my deal'ng in such individual 
details ; you will not scorn the rising ambition of youth. I 
believe you have a sympathy with the whole human race, that 



in any way suffer. I have believed so ever since reading your 
eloquent lament over the city pent child, contrasting the misery 
of the one, "shut out from the free and glorious face of nature !" 
with the freedom of its rural brother. That passage touched a 
chord in my heart. I am passionately fond of the country— a 
fondness heightened by long imprisonment in town. But, to 
resume, I think I have not calculated wrongly upon your sym- 
pathy to our cause, and it is therefore that 1 am encouraged to 
address vou. 

Our business is in a leading West- end thoroughfare, sur- 
rounded by squares, the inhabitants of which, as you are aware, 
generally transact business through their butlers or footmen. 
The latter class, as everybody knows, are not by any means hard 
worked, and it would be as easy for them to manage their 
business affairs during the day as at night. Now I question 
whether one of these individuals ever heard, or, having heard, 
gave a moment's thought to the object of the Early Closing 
Association ; but supposing thev had a perfect knowledge of the 
matter, not one in a hundred would think it of consequence 
enough to require any consideration on their part. Now, in 
such cases, such persons ought not to be considered : the evil is 
this, that masters, knowing their influence, do pay them too 
much attention by half. But, on the other hand, I believe they 
would make no objection to an earlier closing; it would be to 
them a matter of perfect indifference. Such being the facta of 
the case, the masters alone (under these peculiar circumstances) 
are the persons with whom the remedy lies. They have already 
acceded to public opinion in a certain degree. A year ago, the 
shops in this neighbourhood were open till nine all the year 
round — some till ten; an agreement, however, was made to 
close one hour earlier for the winter months only ; but the rest 
of the year still remains subject to the old regulations. Thus, at 
the time when an extra hour of liberty would be most sweet, in 
the beautiful summer evenings ! — when almost everybody seems 
able to enjoy a little fresh air and exercise — are the shopmen and 
apprentices of London debarred from this innocent pleasure, at 
least until an hour when any pleasure or benefit, that might 
otherwise be enjoyed, is not attainable. 

Thus the study of Nature without, and the study of books 
within, are both shut out from those unfortunate individuals, m 
whom has been implanted the desire, but not the opportunity, 
of gratifying the wants of their moral and intellectual natures. 
But excuse the length of my letter. I have been anxious to 
give you a few practical hints as to the actual state of affairs, 
and to prove to you that the class for whom yon are labouring 
are not altogether devoid of gratitude. To yourself, your 
talented lady, and to Silverpen, I desire to express my unfeigned 
gratitude, for your united services in our behalf. 
I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 

J. W. B. 

4»n718/i,18*7. 
Sir, — With what sincere satisfaction did I read that excellent 
article of Silverpen's ! I am sure you feel a deep interest in, and 
I a desire to alleviate, the distresses of the shopmen and shop- 
women of England. To those who have a desire to cultivate 
, their intellectual and moral capacities, the system of-late closing 
I ot shops offers an almost insupportable barrier, and I have 
I myself felt, on that account, sometimes so wretched and indi/- 
; nant at the positive slavery which we suffer, that I have wi; h 
I impetuosity wished the Government would take up the case, a id 
| compel employers, and more particularly the shop-going pubic, 
to some sense of duty. But how much easier might such a 
1 consummation be brought about if the glorious system of co- 
operation was carried to the extent it ought to be — if the 
public would but abstain from late purchases — if employers 
would but one and all shut up their shops at a seasonable hour ; 
| and if this is not the case, it must and will be done, as Silverpen 

states, " by an appeal to Parliament.*' 
1 Religion— the full enjoyment of which is so very, very much 
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to be desired— is, I fear, by the majority of young men who are 
kept so late at business, but seldom thought of ana never studied. 
On Sunday, after being confined in a close shop for a week, with 
hardly any change, it is natural that they should seek first after 
physical enjovment ; and the affairs of the soul are laid aside and 
forgotten. tTpon whom does this sin lie — the young men, the 
employers, or the public P Upon all, but upon the sufferers least 
of all. 

I have often wondered that the clergymen of the land have 
not taken up the subject with enthusiasm. Surely they might do 
much good, by appealing from the pulpit to the hearts of their 
hearers ; and would it not amply repay their endeavours, if they 
found their words had taken effect, and they had been the means 
of even partially bringing about such a desideratum P 

Oh ! I hope and trust ere long to see such a co-operative 
spirit spread over all the land, that this emancipation will soon 
take place, and that the shopmen and shopwomen will then 
show that they know how to make a proper use of their leisure 
time — to the intellectual and religious extension of their capa- 
cities. 

I will not trespass further upon your time than by mentioning 
that I myself am a sufferer, and speak from practical experience. 
Hoping for the success of your philanthropic Journal, 
I remain, Sir, 

Tours very respectfully, 

To Wm. ITowitt, Esq. G. A. 

Co-operative attempts by working men. — The writer of this, 
along with many others of his " order," has long entertained 
the idea, that the antagonistic position assumed towards each 
other by employers and employed, might be changed for one 
more in accordance with the better part of our nature ; and, I 
might add, as a consequence, more calculated to produce 
permanent satisfaction to both parties. What I mean is, that 
lor the present grating ties by which the traders in cheap labour 
and their victims are bound together, should be substituted a 
direct, palpable, and common interest in the result of their 
united labour, which the humblest in capacity could not fail fully 
to appreciate. I confess, however, that I am not eo sanguine 
as to imagine, that the master class, whose love of gold and of 
power is unquestionable, will voluntarily surrender the advan- 
tages which capital and an overcrowded labour market thrust 
upon them, and join in a league with the working men, to sap 
the foundation of that system by which they thrive. My only 
hope and consolation is, that the working men of themselves, 
aided by the philanthropic of the other classes, will, by co-opera- 
tion, eventually free themselves from the social bondage in which 
they live, move, and have their being. In order to hasten in 
some measure so desirable a consummation, I am induced to 
oner a few remarks, which experience euables me to make, on 
some of the causes which have proved the failure of many of 
the co-operative stores, and manufacturing establishments, set 
on foot Dy the working classes during the last few years, in 
most of our large towns, a few of which have only partially 
succeeded; while the greater part becoming speedily extin- 
guished, has been the source of grief, not unmixed with wonder, 
to the friends of popular progress. 

In the first place, then, I may state, that the parties who set 
on foot co-operative stores, with the view of supplying them- 
selves with the necessaries, and, it may be, some or the luxuries 
of life, at a cheaper rate than the retail trader either can or will 
supply them at, frequently base their calculation of profits upon 
an erroneous data ; the almost unfailing consequence of which 
is, that they feel dissatisfied at the smallncss of the dividends ; 
and either withdraw altogether from the concern, where that 
course is permitted them, or else slacken in their endeavours to 
uphold it; in either case it becomes paralysed. This is a 
mistake, it will be said, that might by a little care be avoided ; — 
the co-operators ought to endeavour to acquire accurate infor- 
mation regarding every scheme that is submitted to them, 
previous to embarking in it. And this is no doubt true ; but it 
unfortunately happens that they allow themselves to be deluded 
by the fallacious statements of one or more individuals in whom 
thev repose confidence, and who generally take the initiative in 
such undertakings. _ Another cause of failure is the small 
amount of capital with which these stores are commenced; this, 
added to want of experience, it is easy to see, must subject the 
parties interested to many annoyances. Tiie first few purchases 
being of necessity effected in the locality in which the store is 
situated, often at a cost considerably beyond what they might 
have been acquired for in the best markets, in the majority of 
cases absorbs the entire stock of cash ; and hence, when the 



goods come to be retailed, they are found to be either higher 
priced, or of worse quality, than those offered by other traders ; 
and hence, too, the reason why, apart from the shareholders, these 
stores meet with so little public patronage. To this catalogue 
of errors I must add the frequent disagreements of the managers, 
caused by the ignorance, obstinacy, and conceit of some of them ; 
together with the incompetency and knavishness of salesmen, 
whose principal recommendation occasionally consists in their 
willingness to undertake the duties of the office at a low salary. 
At other tiroes it happens, that they are appointed to their office, 
and maintained in it, through the personal favour of some 
leading committee-man ; or they will, by a course of intrijrues, 
succeed in extorting the support of a majority of the share- 
holders ; the other portion, being displeased, say all manner of 
evil things against nim, and plot his removal, in order to make 
room for a favourite of their own. Under such circumstances, 
the harmonious working of the concern might well be deemed 
miraculous. 

In opposition to this picture of unworthy salesmen, another 
and better one as often presents itself, of men who take a heart- 
felt interest in the prosperity of the undertaking, and labour 
most sedulously to accomplish it; but whose endeavours are 
frustrated by the inconsiderate folly of those whom they have 
to serve, who, instead of ascribing want of success to its true 
cause, rail at them, as if, cramped and fettered as they usually 
are, it was in their power greatly to mend matters. 

In manufacturing establishments, started by companies of 
operative shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, and other handicraft- 
men, failure has resulted principally from lack of sufficient 
capital, and from the intemperate and unsteady habits of many 
of them, which caused bickerings and strife, and ended in a 
speedy break up. In many of these undertakings, I am per- 
suaded, that, could the men have gone on labouring steadily, and 
industriously, for a length of time— cheerfully submitting to 
some difficulties and privations, for the sake of the principle 
involved — ultimate success would in all probability have accrued. 
But not finding the advantages immediate, and tangible, — to use 
a vulgarism, it was " No go with the parties concerned. 

In alluding thus prominently to the errors which working 
men, in their co-operative attempts, are prone to fall into, 
my object, as hinted at before, has been, not to weaken their 
desire to effect their emancipation through such agency, but 
rather that, being known and avoided, co-operation may receive 
fair play ; and in that case, I doubt not, it will bring forth good 
fruit, and in abundance. 

A Labourer in thz Co-ofmuitive Vinxtahd. 
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WILLIAM LOVETT. 



William Lovktt may be taken as one of the most 
sterling specimens of the English working man now 
Hying. By his long and patient industry — unceasing 
efforts at self-cultivation and improvement — courage 
and honesty in the pursuit of truth, and fearlessness in 
proclaiming it when found — generous self-sacrifice in 
the cause of human brotherhood — conscientious and 
unflinching perseverance in the path of conceived duty 
— he has earned the title of koblb far more truly than 
those to whom such title is accorded by the usages of 
society in these modern times ; and were there such a 
thing among us as an Order of Merit for the reward of 
popular services, assuredly William Lovett would be 
entitled to take rank as one of the first and worthiest 
members of such an Order. 

The following very brief outline of his life and career, 
while it affords an admirable example for the imitation 
of the working class, cannot fail to prove instructive to 
all who take an interest, or are engaged, in the work of 
self-development, and the formation of individual cha- 
racter. 

William Lovett was born in the year 180T)-, in the 
little fishing village of Newlyn, situated about a mile 
westward of Penzance, in the county of Cornwall. His 
mother was descended from a family well known in the 
west of the county for their skill as blacksmiths, and 
their strength and dexterity as wrestlers ; and she was 
living at Falmouth, in service there, when she first be- 
came acquainted with his father, who was master of a 
small trading vessel frequently entering that port. The 
father was drowned at sea before William was born, and 
his poor mother was suddenly thrown upon her own 
resources for a living. Being a woman of vigorous con- 
stitution, and of a persevering spirit, she was enabled, 
by labouring in the usual vocations of a fishing town, to 
bring up her child in some degree of comfort, as well as 
to support her own mother, who had now become de- 
pendent on her. William was first taught to read by 
his great-grandmother, and subsequently acquired the 
rudiments of writing and arithmetic at the village- 
Bchool, this forming the sum total of his scholastic 
acquirement. His mother, being a member of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, brought him up according to the rigid 
moral discipline of that sect. 

At the age of eleven he was put apprentice to a rope- 
maker, thus early, like moBt of his class, commencing 
his encounter with the harsh and stern realities of life. 
The rope-walk in which he laboured being uncovered, 
and adjoining the edge of the cliff, was exposed to the 
sea winds at all weathers, and his constitution, which 
was always delicate, was thus severely tried ; added to 
which, his master, after a hard day's work, would send 
him with heavy loads of rope to the adjoining towns, 
from which he usually returned exhausted and pro- 
strate. Worse, however, than the mere toil, were felt to 
be those lonely walks at night, through and by places 
which popular credulity had peopled with ghosts and 
demons, the belief in which had been inculcated by 
tales related to him in childhood, and reiterated in 
after years. The belief in these agencies is to this day 
extremely prevalent in Cornwall, and the printing-press 
has still much to do in rooting up the cruel ana de- 
grading superstition of that and other districts similarly 
" haunted." 

During his boyhood, Lovett displayed a considerable 
taste for mechanical art and contrivance. He was fond 
of drawing, with such rude colours as he could pick up, 
such as different coloured stones, which he dug out of 
the beach when the tide was out, and ground down so 
as to produce the colours he required ; and with these he 
executed drawings of birds, flowers, etc., rather more 
brilliant than natural, which met with a ready sale 



among the fishers' wives, whose walls they were used to 
ornament, and may do to this day. He also became an 
adept in the making of birdcages, boxes, and, as his 
grandmother designated them, "gimcracks of every 
kind." He succeeded also in making a machine for the 
spinning of twine, which his master was so much pleased 
with as to adopt in his rope-yard. To please some • 
straw-bonnet makers of his acquaintance, he also con- 
trived for their use some steel straw splitters, for the 
purpose of splitting the reed into equal divisions. But 
as these were found to be of less value than those gene- 
rally used, in consequence of the stocks being only of 
wood instead of ivory, he turned his attention to the ' 
making of a turning-lathe, in order to supply the defect. 
Having met with a description of one in a fragment of 
an old book which fell in his way, after a great deal of 
scheming and contriving he effected his purpose. He 
then not only succeeded in furnishing his straw splitters 
with bone stocks, turned out of the nicely bleached 
bone which he picked up on the beach, but in a shoit 
time he acquired some skill in the art of common turn- 
ing. His female friends were Boon supplied with .mills , 
for pressing their plat, with hat blocks, and tools of 
every description in their business. He also turned 
spinning-wheels for domestic purposes, and for spinning 
the fishermen's lines, besides occasionally doing some 
plain turning for the carpenters of the village, whose 
shops he frequented at his leisure hours, and, by dint of 
application, acquired some proficiency in the use of 
their tools. 

Towards the expiration of his apprenticeship, the 
trade of rope-making had become so bad, in consequence 
of the introduction of chain as a substitute for rope, 
that Lovett found great difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment in his native village, unless it were occasionally 
in the winter months when vessels sometimes came 
into the bay disabled. He, therefore, sought out for 
some other employment, and turned his attention to 
the fishery as a means of subsistence for himself and 
grandmother, with whom he had been keeping house 
during the last years of his apprenticeship (his mother 
having married), — and this on the scanty pittance of 
from five to eight shillings a week. This new occupa- 
tion of a fisherman he pursued for some months, and 
in all probability would have continued at it, had he 
not been afflicted with violent sea-sickness when the 
weather was in the least rough. At the end of the 
fishing season, therefore, he cast about for some other 
occupation. His previous knowledge of carpentry sug- 
gested to him that trade, and he soon found work. 
But three or four young men of the neighbourhood, 
who were serving their apprenticeship to the business, 
were so enraged to find that a ropemaker should be 
thus employed, that they threatened his master with 
legal consequences ; and he, ignorant of the law and 
very much alarmed at the threats, reluctantly broke off 
the engagement, and the young man was again thrown 
destitute. 

An old naval officer, whom he by chance met at the 
carpenter's shop, advised him to go up to London and 
try his chances there, suggesting that if he failed in 
finding employment in a rope-yard, there would be 
abundant opportunities of getting a berth as ropemaker 
on board a ship. Lovett acted on the advice, and at 
once scraped together what means he could for the pur- 
pose of undertaking the journey. He expended the 
few shillings he had in mahogany veneers and other 
requisites for making a ladies' work-box and a pair of 
tea caddies. These he finished and succeeded in selling, 
I together with a few other articles in his possession, by 
I which he realised a capital of fifty shillings. He set to 
work upon a second work-box, which, when he had 
! finished, he offered to the captain of the ship which 
was to convey him to London, as part payment of his 
I passage, and the captain agreed to accept it. Fur- 
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nishcd with letters of recommendation to two master 
ropemakers in London, he set out on his voyage, and 
after four days' passage reached the great metropolis; 
alone, amidst a million and a half of strangers ; to 
fight his own stout battle for a subsistence and an 
honourable name ; backed by twenty-one years of pre- 
vious hard struggling under poverty and toil, and with 
only thirty shillings of clear capital as a defence against 
destitution and want. 

With a stout heart, and big with hope, he set out 
next morning to deliver his Tetters. But the rope- 
making trade was aa bad in London as in the country ; 
and for two weeks he canvassed among all the rope- 
yards in London without success, but still he did not 
despair. His slender knowledge of carpentry now 
stood him in good stead. On returning to his humble 
lodgings one evening, he found three of his countrymen, 
carpenters by trade, who, on entering into conversa- 
tion with him, found him possessed of some slight 
acquaintance with their business, and that he was out 
of work like themselves. It was agreed that Lovett 
should join them in their canvass for work, and that, 
if they succeeded in getting a job, he was to do the 
rough work, and, in consideration of his not having 
served his time to the business, he was to pay each of 
them half-a-crown a week. To this proposal, under the 
circumstances, he readily assented ; and on the follow- 
ing day they commenced their canvass. Two out of the 
four got work in a few days ; but it was some weeks 
before Lovett and his companion succeeded, by which 
time he was reduced almost to an empty purse, — having 
lived on a penny loaf a day, and a drink from the 
nearest pump, for several weeks in succession. 

At last, one day, going down Drury-lane, ihey saw 
some carpenters at work in a building; and Lovett, 
entering and going up to the person who seemed to be 
foreman, asked for a job, and to his great joy was 
informed that as some flooring was required to be laid 
in a hurry, he would employ him for the purpose. His 
companion, however, on being introduced, seemed such 
a stripling, that the foreman refused to employ him ; 
and Lovett, who had never seen any flooring laid, and 
knew nothing about the process, felt in a very uncom- 
fortable dilemma. But a low purse, and the near pro- 
spect of want, urged him on ; and he determined to try 
his hand. Borrowing a few of the requisite tools, he 
proceeded next morning, with a fluttering heart, to his 
work ; and by dint of closely observing all the move- 
ments of his partner, and following his example, he 
soon got hold of the method of laying flooring, and was 
fortunate enough to continue at this place until the job 
wa* finished; when he found his stock again reple- 
nished to the extent of fifty shillings. 

Emboldened by this first success, he went round by 
himself to seek another job j and in a few dais was 
offered some small staircases to make by the piece, pro- 
vided he could find a partner to assist him. He suc- 
ceeded in finding one, in the person of a countryman 
who had just reached London ; but, after a fortnight's 
labour, the person got sick of London, and went home 
again, leaving Lovett just in the middle of the job. 
This being one of the most difficult departments of the 
trade for an inexperienced hand, he was reluctantly 
obliged to abandon it, at no inconsiderable sacrifice to 
himself, situated as he then was. 

Several weeks passed by in a fruitless search for 
work, and being at the time in a half-starved state, 
Lovett at last saw no other resource left but going to sea, 
provided he could find a .berth as a ropemaker. A pro- 
spect of such soon opened to him, in an Indiaman ; but, 
before going finally to engage himself as a sailor, he paid 
a visit to two of his countrymen, then Vorking for 
a cabinet-maker, who dissuaded him, by all the argu- 
ments they could use, against going to sea. The master 
of the shop, overhearing their conversation, and ascer- 



taining that Lovett knew something of cabinet-work, 
offered him employment in his shop, which was at once 
accepted; and from that happy turning-point in his 
fortune, seemingly when everything was at the darkest, 
Lovett's progress was steady. It is* true, when work 
failed him at this place, which it did through the 
insolvency of his master, he was again reduced to great 
want : but he had a good trad^e at his fingers' ends, and 
was less dependent on fortuitous circumstances than 
before. He had serious obstacles to encounter from the 
working men in the trade, in consequence of not having 
served a regular apprenticeship to the business. He was 
mulcted in heavy penalties by his fellow workmen, 
exacted chiefly in contributions for drink, fines, and 
shop-scores, which would have disheartened and de- 
moralized any character less courageous and manly than 
his. But he ultimately overcame these difficulties, and, 
after having worked the required time at the trade, wsb 
enabled to enter the Cabinet Makers' Society, by the 
payment of an extra admission fee ; and thereafter took 
his standing as one of the most expert and skilful work- 
men of his class. 

during the early part of William Lovett's career, he 
had been so exclusively occupied in providing for him- 
self the merest indispensable of daily bread, that he had 
neither time nor desire to apply himself to the cultiva- 
tion of his mental faculties. How large a part of the 
time of the great mass of the labouring class is so 
absorbed; rendering tbeir moral and intellectual cul- 
ture, in a large majority of cases, almost a moral and 
intellectual impossibility 1 They are so engrossed with 
anxieties as to the means of a bare subsistence — so con- 
stantly beset by those carking cares and miseries which 
tread so closely upon the heels of poverty- -that the 
profitable culture of the mind, which requires rest, 
leisure, and means, is scarcely to be expected. The 
great wonder is, not that the working class are ignorant, 
but that so large a number of them should rise above, 
and conquer, the adverse circumstances of their con- 
dition, and exhibit evidences of a nobility of character, 
and strength and cultivation of mind, which would do 
honour to men in the very highest spheres of life. But 
when Lovett's anxieties as to a means of bodily sus- 
tenance were well-nigh at rest, and he was in the receipt 
of a good weekly wage, his mind began to set up its 
claims for satisfaction. 

Politics were then stin-ing up all thinking men to 
active efforts in the cause of progress. Heretofore, 
in England, all political movements had been conducted 
by the middle and the upper classes ; for, throughout 
the long war, brought to a close in 1815, the working 
classes had scarcely ever made any political appearance, 
except as loyal mobs, huzzaing for Church and King, 
and the glorious victories gained over "Boney" at tea 
and on the continent. But the peace brought sober 
thoughts with it; and the nation felt something like a 
drunken man after a night's debauch. The reckoning 
was now to come ; and the governing classes were to be 
brought to book. These long wars and glorious victories 
had issued in rags and misery, low wages and scanty 
employment, for the mass of the people. The aristocracy 
had triumphed ; but the industrious classes felt in the 
condition of a routed and discomfited , host. Things 
were felt to be wrong somewhere; the working people 
found themselves living in the midst of civilization and 
wealth a degraded and oppressed class. Dim visions of 
political right floated through their minds. And they 
began to ank themselves questions — why these tLiu^s 
should be. The Press sprung, at this time, into renewed 
activity. Topics of engrossing public interest were 
freely discussed. Cobbett, with his hearty Engli>h 
hatred of oppression, was working away in his ReyisU ; ; 
and, with a pen of fire, was exposing the manifold 
iniquities of qur political system. There has been hp 
more thorough and successful educator of the English 
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people, during the last century, than that strong- 
minded, earnest, and honest, though often vehemently 
prejudiced man, William Cobbett. Writings such as 
these were circulated by millions, and were greedily 
devoured by the working classes, and indeed by all who 
could read. Society was stirred as from a long death- 
sleep. Then men began to combine, and to plan, and to 
devise measures of progress. They met in clubs, in 
societies, in classes,— read books, newspapers, and 
pamphlets ; and probed all questions alike, boldly and 
fearlessly discussing them. 

One of these working men's clubs, called "The 
Liberals," William Lovett joined; and this circum- 
stance it was, as he himself states, which first stimulated 
him to anything like intellectual inquiry, and laid the 
foundations of what knowledge he now possesses. A Bmall 
library of select works was attached to the club, which 
he read with much interest, stimulated by the discus- 
sions which the members held among themselves, some 
two or three times a week. It was here that Lovett 
heard impromptu speaking for the first time out of the 
pulpit. He was no less surprised than delighted at the 
power which it conferred; and he, too, by and by, 
joined in the debates. His mind was awakened to a 
sense of existence, as it were, for the first time. New 
feelings and desires Bprang up ; and every spare moment 
was devoted to the acquisition of some kind of useful 
knowledge. He also studied grammar and the art of 
composition ; and several pieces of his appeared in the 
small periodicals and papers of the day. In the midst 
of these pursuits, he was arrested by a new and in- 
teresting object — the person of the woman who was 
afterwards united to him for life, and who has since 
cheered and solaced him in all his struggles. As soon 
as they were married, they started together a course of 
self-instruction: Lovett devoting his evenings to the 
purpose, reading and conversing on such subjects as he 
felt an interest in, and thus creating in her mind an 
appreciation of his literary and political pursuits. 

It would occupy too much space to detail the nume- 
rous political movements of the working classes in 
which William Lovett has during the last twenty years 
been engaged, very often as a leader, always as an ar- 
dent and zealous coadjutor. The first political society 
to which he belonged, was one established by the 
friends of Mr. Hunt, in the year 1S27, and he was 
united with that gentleman and others in getting up 
the great public meeting which was held in the Eagle- 
gardens, City-road, in the year 1830, when Mr. O'Con- 
ncll for the first time addressed the English Radicals. 
He was also elected one of the Council of the Society, 
formed at that meeting, entitled "The Metropolitan 
Political Union," for the recovery and protection of 
public rights. About the same period, he took a very 
active part among the " Co-operative Trading Associa- 
tion," intended to benefit the working classes by a sys- 
tem of trading and manufacturing for and by them- 
selves for their mutual benefit. Many of these associa- 
tions were then formed, and began manufactures on a 
small scale ; but they were most of them broken up in 
a few years, chiefly because of the want of some legal 
security to protect small capital — an obstacle now 
happily removed. A society was formed in London for 
diffusing knowledge on the subject of co-operative pro- 
duction, of which Lovett was the secretary. He also 
took an active part in " The National Union of the 
Working Classes," which was formed in 1831; and was 
one of the chief directors of the society during its 
existence. ^ 

About this time a circumstance occurred which 
strikingly exemplifies Lovett's moral courage and con- 
scientious firmness of purpose ; and it is, in all respects, 
so thoroughly characteristic of the man, that we shall 
briefly detail it. A person of his acquaintance having 
been drawn for the Militia, the authorities refused 



to take a very able substitute who was willing to serve 
for him ; they insisted on his paying a sum of money 
instead. This circumstance directed Lovett's attention 
to the monstrous injustice of those constant drawings 
for the militia, by which a number of poor men were 
periodically fleeced, frightened, and in many ways put 
to great inconvenience. When, therefore, he heard of 
the next schedules being distributed, he Bent a letter to 
Carpenter^ Political Letters, suggesting that the filling 
up of those papers afforded the people of England a good 
opportunity for recording their protest against the 
present system of unjust representation; — that they 
should assign as grounds for exemption, "that they 
had neither voice nor vote in the making of the laws, — 
that, as their labour, their only property, was not pro- 
tected, they should not be called upon to arm for the 
protection of other property, — and, as they had no 
enemies but those who enslaved them, they were not 
disposed to take up arms against their friends and 
brothers. w A number of persons filled up their militia 
papers as suggested, and, whether fairly or unfairly, 
Lovett was among the number of those who were 
drawn. He refused to serve, and when summoned 
before two different magistrates, he assigned reasons 
for his refusal similar to those stated ; which, as might 
be supposed, had little effect with them. A number of 
constables were then sent to his house, and stripped 
him of all his goods, to the value of nearly forty pounds. 
Public feeling, however, prevented them from being 
then exposed for public sale ; but they were kept for 
some months, and then sold at Foster's auction mart as 
goods seized for taxes. This serious loss to Lovett and 
his wife, who bore the affliction resolutely, (and the 
furniture was the more prized, as it was, for the mot* 
part, of his own manufacture previous to their marriage,) 
was, nevertheless, of much advantage to the public. 
Lovett petitioned Parliament on the subject ; speeches 
were made there strongly condemnatory of the militia 
system ; public opinion was thus directed to the subject ; 
and no drawing for the militia has taken place since 
that period. 

Another arduous and honourable enterprise in which 
Lovett engaged about the same time, was the war which 
the unstamped periodicals carried on against the heavy 
stamp duty on newspapers ; and which was justly con- 
ceived to operate as a most injurious restriction on the 
free circulation of knowledge. When Hetherington, 
the publisher of the Poor Man's Guardian, was thrown 
into prison, Lovett organized the " Victim Fund," for 
the purpose of assisting all who might be prosecuted for 
selling the Guardian ; and he formed one of a large 
committee to supply the public with the paper at their 
own houses. The warfare lasted four years, during 
which not fewer than 500 persons were imprisoned for 
selling unstamped periodicals. But, in the end, public 
opinion prevailed ; and Lord Brougham in the Lords, 
and Mr. Roebuck and others in the Commons, taking up 
the question with spirit, government was ultimately 
compelled to substitute the penny in place of the four- 
penny stamp. Few can adequately estimate the amount 
of good that sprang out of that struggle ; for the host of 
cheap publications that now weekly teem from the 
press, and the number of which increases from day to 
day, may be said to date their origin from that event. 

The next great public movement in connexion with 
which Mr. Lovett appeared, and of which he was the 
originator, in 1836, was the " Working Men's Associa- 
tion," which issued in the still more extensive move- 
ment for what is known by the name of the " People s 
Charter." Lovett was from the first the active spirit of 
the Association ; he drew up its numerous admirable 
and truly eloquent addresses, which were circulated in 
immense numbers throughout the country* A few of 
the titles of these may be given ; for instance, " The 
Address of the working men of England to the Belgian 
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people," (this produced Jin excellent reply from the 
working men of Belgium)— "To the Canadians/' (this 
also produced a response) — " To the people of Europe, 
and especially the Polish people " — " To the working 
classes on National Education/' (a tract which deserves 
an extensive reprint at the present day) — " To the 
Irish people,* etc. etc. These addresses were characterised 
by earnest and manly eloquence, by large and liberal 
views, and a warm-hearted sympathy for the well-being 
of mankind, of whatever creed, race, or colour they 
might be. 

Lovett next officiated as Secretary to the Trades of 
London, in their contest with the government, which 
commenced an investigation into Trades' Societies in 
1838, with the view, it was supposed, of enacting some 
legal restrictions respecting them. Lovett ably con- 
ducted the case on the part of the Trades, successfully 
rebutted the charges made against the societies, and 
the examination was speedily brought to a close. 

It would be foreign to our purpose, in this hasty 
sketch, to give an account of Lovett's career in con- 
nexion with that great and absorbing movement of the 
working classes of England and Scotland, known as the 
Chartist agitation. It was, from the first, a thoroughly 
working-class movement, though a few individuals con- 
nected with the other classes identified themselves with 
it, and ultimately obtained the leadership in it. The 
agitation for the Charter was a great effort on the part 
of the working men of this country to elevate themselves 
in the social scale, to acquire the rank and privileges of 
citizenship ; and it was the inevitable consequence of 
that reading and discussion, that extensive and search- 
ing inquiry into political subjects, which had been 
going on ever since the close of the war. They felt 
themselves to be excluded from the pale of the con- 
stitution ; and they were impressed with the conviction 
that, so long as they were held in the position of a 
"slave class/' they had no reason to expect those 
practical benefits from government, or that amount of 
protection and enjoyment of the fruits of their labour, 
which they considered themselves entitled to, in 
common with the men of every other class. 

The National Convention of the Working Classes met 
in London, in 1889, to watch over the National Petition, 
(drawn up by Mr. Douglass, of Birmingham,) and to 
obtain by all legal and constitutional means the enact- 
ment of the " People's Charter." Lovett was elected 
their secretary. This Convention sat in London for 
some months, during the Parliamentary Session ; and 
then, at the instigation of one of the leading members, 
went down to Birmingham to hold their sittings. The 
working classes of the town and the public authorities 
having disputed about the right of publicly meeting in 
the Bull-ring, the latter sent to London for a strong 
posse of police, who, on their arrival, made an indiscri- 
minate onslaught on men, women, and children. The 
people of Birmingham wished the Convention to put 
forth their opinion of this conduct. Lovett, as secre- 
tary, wrote three resolutions, which were published. 
They were declared a libel on the police, and he was 
arrested for the offence of writing and publishing them, 
John Collins being arrested at the same time for taking 
them to the printer. They were both sent to Warwick 
gaol on July 7th, 1839 — stripped naked by the turn- 
keys, to see the marks on their bodies— had their hair 
cropped by a common felon — were made to bathe in the 
same bath with a number of the prisoners— together 
with other indignities, — and all this before they were 
found guilty I They petitioned against this treatment, 
and were allowed to go out on a bail of 1,000/. each — an 
immense sum for working men. Their trial came on 
at the Warwick Summer Sessions, when Lovett de- 
fended himself with an ability which commanded gene- 
ral admiration. But the result was, that they were both 
condemned to be imprisoned for one year in the com- 



mon gaol. Their treatment in prison was most horrible, 
and produced a disease which reduced Lovett to death's 
door, from which ho was rescued by the Member for 
Warwick, who interposed to save him, and succeeded in 
rendering his treatment less cruel and injurious. While 
in Warwick gaol, Lovett and Collins wrote their memo- 
rable work, entitled " Chartism ; a Plan for the Edu- 
cation and Improvement of the People." This is an 
exceedingly able and comprehensive plan of education 
and infant training, embodying the best and most 
enlightened views on the subject. It also includes a 
plan for the organization of the people, in order to the 
promotion of their social and political improvement. 
This work breathes throughout the most truthful and 
ennobling sentiments ; and there is no reader but will 
rise from its perusal with a greatly increased feeling of 
respect for its true-hearted authors. 

Lovett was at length liberated from prison, with an 
injured constitution, but with a heart still beating 
warmly for his kind. He exerted himself to set on foot 
a "National Association" for the advancement of the 
working classes, according to the plan described in his 
" Chartism ;" and, in connexion with the Association, 
wrote and published several admirable addresses, in 
which the great doctrine of Peace was eloquently 
enforced. He succeeded in erecting a Hall for the use 
of the London working classes -in Holborn, which is 
now in almost daily use for many excellent purposes. 
He also took part in the Complete Suffrage movement, 
which was set on foot by Joseph Sturge in 1842 ; but 
he has since that period appeared less frequently in 
public than formerly, though he feels no less warmly 
for the cause of human progress and improvement. 
Though necessitated by a shattered frame to abandon 
his former trade, he is no less honourably than usefully 
employed, as an agent of that weekly literature which 
his strenuous efforts mainly contributed to cheapen, 
and bring within the reach of all classes. As the pub- 
lisher of HowiU's Journal, William Lovett is in his 
true place, as the distributer of free thoughts, which 
carry abroad with them joy, and hope, and intellectual 
life to tens of thousands, and are the harbingers of free- 
dom and emancipation to all. 



CASPAB HAUSER, THE HEREDITARY 
PRINCE OP BADEN. 

Such is the startling title of a little book, professing 
to be published at Paris, but supposed to be printed in 
Switzerland, and to this hour most rigorously proscribed 
in Baden. - Thereby hangs a tale, and a most strange 
tale, yet little known, and never published in England. 

Our readers will well recollect the Life of Caspar Mauser, 
published in London by Simpkin and Marshall in 1833. 
It was a translation of the account drawn up from legal 
documents by Anselm von Feuerbach, the criminal 
judge, and one of the very commissioners appointed in 
Bavaria to inquire into the facts connected with the 
life, the discovery, and the murder of Hauser. There 
was also a little book published about him by the Earl 
Stanhope, who patronized and adopted Hauser while 
alive, but after his death, having been on a visit to the 
court of Baden, professed to have discovered that Hauser 
was an imposter. So far, however, from Hauser having 
been discovered to be an impostor, all the circumstances 
of his life are utterly opposed to such a possibility; and 
the circumstances of both his life and death, the more 
they are reflected upon by the German public, the more 
firmly do they fix themselves in its mind, as connected 
with some great state mystery and crime. The very 
fact, that this youth was for seventeen Tears shut up in 
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a hidden cell ; that he was tended by a man in disguise ; 
that when he was supposed to have lost all recollection of 
his origin, and all power of communicating aught respect- 
ing his life except ono long and great blank, he was sent 
out into the world, with a letter in his hand, purporting 
nim to be the son of a poor girl ; but, when it was found 
that, having acquired the power of speech, he began to 
put one thing to another, and to draw forth from the 
strange mystery of his life indications which might 
eventually furnish a clue to his real origin, that then 
" The Man/* as Hauser always called him — the man in 
disguise who had kept him prisoner, should suddenly 
appear, and attempt his life : should again appear, and 
stab him to death. These circumstances were to the 
German public convincing proofs that no poor girl was 
the mother, no priest, as asserted, the \ father of this 
youth ; but that more wealthy, more powerful, and more 
worldly exalted personages were implicated in the 
parentage, and in the crimes perpetrated on this unfor- 
tunate person. 

These things have made Caspar Hauser the very 
Perkin Warbeck of Germany. That he had, however, 
a more real claim to a lofty origin is strongly attested 
by the secret firmness which the faith in his right to 
the title indicated in the heading of our article, is held 
by a vast body, not? only of the people, but of the most 
intelligent classes in Germany; and still more so by the 
active and rigid vigifance with which all publications, 
all talk, and even all whispers of this faith in Baden 
arc suppressed. Let but a copy of the book or pamphlet 
be sent in the most secret manner into any town of 
Baden, and the police is instantly on the track of it : 
letters are intercepted in the post that mention it, and 
questions on the subject in ordinary conversation arc 
touched with alarm. 

Before going into the singular details which we mean 
now to give, in order to put the reader on the true ground 
for fully comprehending their bearings, it will be as well 
to give a concise history of Caspar Hauser, from the 
publications already referred to, and well known in 
England. 

Kaspar, or Caspar Hauser, the Nuremberg foundling, 
was observed in the evening of Whit-Monday, the 26th 
of May, 1828, standing against the wall in the Unschlitt 
market-place. The citizen, an inhabitant of the market- 
place, who first observed lpm, was struck by his sin- 
gular appearance. It was that of a peasant youth, clad 
in the peasant costume, and holding in his hand a letter 
addressed to the captain of the fourth squadron of the 
sixth regiment of light horse, lving there. Being con- 
ducted to him by this good citizen, and questioned by 
him who and what he was, it became evident that he 
was almost wholly incapable of speech, was thoroughly 
ignorant of everything in life, and strange in his beha- 
viour. To all questions he answered, " From Regensburg," 
or " J oh woais nit" in the dialect of Bavaria, " I don't 
know ;" and yet on pen and ink being put before him, he 
wrote in a tolerably legible hand, his name, " Kaspar 
Hauser." All endeavours to draw from him, however, 
whence he came, where he had lived, or any other 
matter connected with himself, were vain. He appeared 
to be from sixteen to seventeen years of age. He was 
of middle size, broad-shouldered, and of a perfect regu- 
larity of build. His skin was white and fine, his limbs 
were delicately moulded, his hands small and beauti- 
fully formed ; and his feet, which were as soft in texture 
and finely shaped as his hands, bore not the slightest 
trace of having been compressed in shoes. He showed 
tjic utmost abhorrence of all food or drink, except dry 
bread and water. His speech was confined to a very 
few words or sentences in the old Bavarian dialect, as 
" tteuta wiihn, wic met Yotta Wcihn is :" " I wish to be 
a trooper, as my father was." He exhibited the most 
utter unacquaintance with the commonest objects and 
most daily appearances of nature, and a total indiffer- 



ence to the comforts and necessities of life. In his 
wretched dress was found a handkerchief marked K. H. ; 
and he had also in his pocket a manuscript Catholic 
prayer-book. The writer of the letter which he had 
brought in his hand professed to be a poor labourer, and 
the father of ten children, and said that the boy had 
been left by his unknown mother at his door ; that he 
had taken him in, and brought him up secretly, teaching 
him reading, writing, and Christianity. The letter was 
dated 1828, from the bavarian frontiers, but the place 
not named. Within it was another letter, purporting 
to be from the mother, and written in Boman characters, 
saying that the boy was born on the 30th of April, 1812 ; 
that his mother was a poor maiden, who could not 
support him, and his father a soldier in the 0th regi- 
ment of light horse, now dead. That she requested the 
labourer to keep him till he was seventeen, and then 
send him to the regiment. 

The whole of the story was soon felt to hang very 
badly together. It was not likely that a mother, 
determining to expose her child, would lay it at the 
door of a poor labourer with ten children, and expect 
him to keep it seventeen years. It was less likely that 
any poor labourer in such circumstances could or would 
so faithfully support a burden of this kind for so many 
years, and then so punctually convey him to the place 
appointed. Besides, what motive could the man have 
for concealment] The mother might have, but what 
could the poor labourer have 1 If he had received the 
child, he would most likely have let him run about with 
his own ten. But to shut him up in a dark den, and 
there for seventeen years feed and visit him, was a piece 
of labour and mystery which no common labourer would 
subject himself to. There was evidently a nobler parent- 
age, and another story, for which this was but a clumsy 
substitute. 

lie was handed over by the captain of horse to the 
police the very evening that he was found, and he was 
treated by them as a helpless person from some 
unknown place. The greatest curiosity was excited 
regarding him, as soon as the case was known, and the 
Biirgermeister Binder especially exerted himself to 
penetrate the mystery which surrounded him. The 
result of much inquiry, partly from himself, and partly 
from circumstantial evidence, was, that he had "been 
kept from his childhood in a dark, subterranean place, 
where he could not once stretch himself properly, it was 
so small, and there he had remained, clad only in a shirt 
and trowscrs, and fed on bread and water. Occasionally 
he found himself attacked with very heavy sleep, and 
on awaking from these peculiar sleeps he found that his 
clothes had been changed, his nails cut, and the place 
had been cleaned out. His only amusement was playing 
with two wooden horses. For some time, however, 
before he was carried off to Kurcmberg, the man who 
tended him, but whose face he never saw, bad come 
frequently into his cell, had guided his hand in writing 
with a pencil on paper, which had delighted him very 
much, and had taught him to say he would be a soldier 
as liis father had been ; that he was from Rcgcnsbure ; 
and " I don't know.** At length " the man,* as he 
always called him, came one night, carried him out of 
his dungeon, made him try to walk, on which he fainted, 
and at last brought him to the gate of Kurcmberg. 

Every circumstance testified to the truth of these 
facts. He stumbled slowly forward in attempting to 
walk. He appeared to have no guidance or control 
of his limbs. His feet, which had never been used to 
boots, were now thrust into them, and evidently gave 
him the greatest torture. Walking occasioned jiiin to 
groan and weep. His eyes could not bear the light, but 
became inflamed ; and the formation of the bones and 
muscles of his legs demonstrated that he had sate all 
his life long. At first he had no idea whatever of the 
qualities of things ; nor of distances. He was delighted 
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with the flame of a candle, and put his finger into it. 
At the police office he exhibited no symptoms of 
interest in anything, of confusion, or of alarm. Feigned 
cuts were made at him, and thrusts, but he did not 
even wink in consequence. The sound of bells made 
no impression on him ; but on drums beating near him 
he was thrown into convulsions. 

From the police-office he was removed to the prison 
for vagabonds and beggars. Here the keeper at first 
regarded bim as an impostor, but soon found him 
actually to be in the state of a little child ; and the jailer's 
children played with him, and taught him to speak. 

The public curiosity regarding him and his story 
grew, and numbers flocked from all sides to see him. 
They brought him toys. Von Feuerbach visited him 
after he had been considerably more than a month in 
Nuremberg, and found his room stuck all over with 
prints and pictures which had been given him, and 
money, playthings, and clothes lying about in regular 
order, which every night he packed up, and unpacked 
and arranged every morning. He complained that the 
people teazxjd him ; that he had head-aches, which he 
had never known in his cell. 

On the 18th of July he was released from the prison, 
and given into the care of Professor Daumcr, who 
undertook to bring him up and educate him ; and an 
order was issued by the magistrates that he should not 
be interrupted by any more visitors. Here being 
shown a beautiful prospect from a window, he drew 
back in terror ; and when afterwards he had learned to 
speak, and was asked why he did so, he said it was 
because a wooden shutter seemed to have been put 
close before his eyes, spattered all over with different 
coluura.^ His sense of smell was most acute, and often 
gave him great agony. He could not bear to pass 
through or near a churchyard, because the effluvia, 
unperceived by others, affected him with horror. He 
was extremely amiable, and attached himself with the 
utmost affection to Professor and Mrs. Daumcr. 

On the 17th of October he was found bleeding, and 
insensible, from a dreadful wound in the forehead, in a 
cellar. He was supposed to be dead; but he finally 
recovered, and stated that " the man" had entered the 
house in the absence of the family, having his face 
blacked, and had wounded him ; how he got into the 
cellar he could not tell. In his delirium he had often 
said, " Man come— don't kill me. I love all men- do 
no one anything. Man, I love you too. Don't kill — 
why man kill V 

Strict official inquiry was made into the circum- 
stances, but no further light was thrown upon them. It 
was evident, however, that some diabolical mystery 
hung over him. There were powerful enemies some- 
where, and it was now evident that they had taken 
alarm. The public curiosity had spread far and wide 
the fame of this strange youth, and it was«cvidcnt that 
he might yet recollect things which might lead to a 
detection of his origin. Amongst those who now 
became deeply interested in him was Lord Stanhope, 
who undertook the whole charge of his education, and 
removed him to Anspach. Here he was placed for 
awhile as clerk in the registrar's office of the Court of 
Appeal ; and he was quietly performing his duties when 
Lord Stanhope began to talk of adopting him and 
bringing him to England. This most probably scaled 
his fate ; for one evening, December 14, 1833, as he * as 
returning from the office, a stranger accosted him in the 
street, and on pretence of giving him news from Lord 
Stanhope, and intelligence regarding his origin, induced 
him to accompany him into the castle gardens, where 
he suddenly stabbed him in the left side. Hauser had 
strength enough to reach home, and to utter a few indis- 
tinct words, when he fainted. The police were instantly 
summoned, but before they arrived Kaspar Hauser was 
dead. No trace of the murderer could be found. 



It is no wonder that a fate so melancholy upon a life 
so strange should rouse the public mind to an extraor- 
dinary degree. It was felt that the eyes of those who, 
for some unknown purpose, but as clearly from most 
important grounds, had thus treated this unfortunate 
youth— who had inflicted on him a treatment which 
Professor Feuerbach styled u a crime against the life of 
a soul" — had never been removed from him. It was 
evident that no ordinary persons, and no ordinary fears, 
were concerned. It became the subject of deep, popular 
inquiry; and the public knowledge of certain strange 
events in a certain high quarter led gradually to a con- 
viction which now exists with a wide and deep effect on 
the popular mind in Germany. We will proceed to 
state what thiB conviction is, and on what it rests, from 
a little volume entitled, " Einigc Btilrdge Zur Ges- 
ehischte Caspar Hauxers, nebst einer dramaturgMien 
Einleitung von Josejih Heinrich Gamier." 

CASPAR HAUSER. 

" The first prince was a murderer, and introduced the purple 
to conceal the stains of his deed in this blood colour.' — 
Schiller's Fiesco. 

[The uuthor, after glancing nt some of the many rumours of 
the crimes of palaces which, spite of the censorship of the press 
and the swarm mg of police, still circulate in Germany, proceeds 
as follows : — ] 

To these princely family-histories I add, as no un- 
fitting topstone, the singular fate of Caspar Hauser. 
In the territory of Baden the story runs from end to 
end, that the unfortunate Hauser was the true heir of 
the throne of Baden, a son of the Grand-Duke Karl and 
the adopted daughter of Napoleon, Stephanie Tascher. 
If this rumour stood nakedly and alone, we should 
hesitate to make it public ; but it stands linked with 
such a train of facts, which we produce for our justifica- 
tion, that we entertain at least a doubt — a bitter doubt. 

In the time of the French Revolution, in Baden ruled 
the Margrave Karl Frederick, a brave and able man, 
and one of the few sovereigns whom the public could 
honestly praise. At an already advanced age, he made 
a left-handed marriage with a lady of the court, Friiulein 
Geyer von Geyersberg. The fruit of this marriage 
were the three Margraves, formerly the Counts von 
Hochbcrg, of whom the eldest, through a singular con- 
currence of circumstances, yet sits on the grand-ducal 
throne. (To be continued. J 



THE SOLDIER. 

BY HANS CHRISTIAN AKDERSF.K. 

Translated by Mary UoKitt. 

To the sound of the muffled drum they throng. 
The place is still far off ! The way is long ! 
Oh ! would he were dead and all was past ! 
— I think it will break my heart at last \ 

— No other friend in tho world had I — 
None other but him who is doomed to die. 
— We were all called forth to see the show, 
And even I was obliged to go. 

— For the last time now he lifts his sight 
To the joyful beams of the noonday light ! 
— Now they bind his eyes — no man he sees I — 
May God unto thee give eternal peace ! 

— The nine have taken aim with care. 
Eight useless bullets cut through the air ; 
They trembled all, their aim was untrue ; 
— But I—I struck his kind heart through ! 
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EARTH'S WORST TBAGEDY. 

IT 8ILVXRPXH. 

I hiti often thought, amongst many other things, 
that the Elegy in a Country Churchyard, though 
hackneyed to satiety as far as parrot words from parrot 
lips go, is pervaded by a philosophy, sublime and 
touching, because speaking great universal truth, whose 
harmony is only limited by the capacity of him who 
listens. Gray knew, as most great natures know as if 
by intuition, how much of universal power flows on to 
waste and to decay ; and how little has yet been done 
to conserve all the great elements fashioned and given 
for the exaltation and happiness of man both spiritually 
and materially. But the divine part of progress is, 
that it is and will be one grand conservation of all that 
is good and beautiful ! How many sunsets there have 
been that, Binking on the mountain-tops and on the 
ocean pathway, have been lost to thousand eyes ; how 
many summer winds have been one great breath of 
flowers, and yet have wasted under the great sweep of 
heaven, lost to the sense of man ; how many summer 
days have passed away in all their glory unenjoyed by 
million men ; how many flowers have drooped to earth 
unreverenced by the eyes of man ; how many fruits, 
luscious, grateful, and tempting, have rotted from the 
clustering branch and weltered on the ground; how 
many an acre wide of indigenous fruitfulness has 
grown sear and rustled in the autumn winds, uncropped 
and unregarded ; how many fountains have flowed on 
and yet nntasted ; how many rivers have for ages swept 
onward to the ocean, bearing on their bosoms green pasto- 
ral slips of islands, winding through rich savannahs, and 
darkened here with sylvan roof of broad branched 
trees, and yet all lost to man ; how many leagues of 
earth, savannah, prairie, mountain and forest, are yet 
waste, uninhabited, and drear ; and in their soil how 
much force of nature perishes and is latent — and yet 
what are all these to tJie great tragedy of what is lost 
and waste of man / Man, the greatest wonder-work of 
nature ! How many elements of his divinity have sunk 
to earth unknown ; how much of his great poetry of 
heart, how much of noble honesty, how much of truth, 
how much disregard of self, how much of charity, how 
much of angel-service, gone, unknown, and all without 
a sign— unlew it be that heaven keeps register of 
excellence i And yet — and yet — these are not bo much 
tragedy, as that man, with capacity for thought, with 
capacity for knowledge, with capacity for truth, should 
sink with these Bublime elements to earth untaught. 
This is indeed sarth's worst tragedy ) 

Of all the baby children in a far off country village, 
none was ruddier, or had a braver heart, than little Joe 
Beech, the child of a poor clod-hopping ploughman. In 
fact all were clod-hoppers in this district, which was a 
genuine English agricultural one, made up of a few 
Urge farms, one great estate belonging to an absent 
country squire, and about five hundred acres of the 
richest arable land in the county, called the " school- 
gift," given years before by some old yeoman, that the 
children of this, his parish, should be taught grace 
towards God and man ; and the residue, if there were 
any, to become the right of a certain great college, as a 
reward for " their clerkly care and trusteeship of this 
land." But by some odd sort of management or 
another, these five hundred broad acres, though they 
now produced tenfold what they did in the days of the 
testator, were only just profitable enough to prop up and 
thatch every dozen years or so the old school-house, 
allow a few buns every Easter to the breeched and un« 
breeched urchins, give twenty pounds a year to the 
schoolmaster, who for the last century had been usually 
some outworn servant or dependant of the squire, and 



allow the churchwardens once a year, at what was , 
called the "school dinner," to get roaring drank at the I 
village ale-house. But possibly this was right, for the | 
certain college above mentioned had through this • 
century sent forth editions of the most learned of I 
the Greek fathers, correct in flexion and voice ; whilst 
the clodhoppers, scant in A B C, progressed neverthe- 
less in the arts of poaching, drunkenness, and other pro- 
fanity, that met with due record in the rural magistrates' , 
books. The Greek fathers gloried in vellum and gold : 
the people of this district perished to God and man ! 

Well, with all the drunkenness and immorality pe- 
culiar to this district, Joe Beech's father was a decent 
man, though nothing more than a poor ploughman on the 
" school-gift/' receiving, as the case might be, his nine 
or ten shillings every Saturday night from one of the 
churchwardens. His garden was the most thriving in 
the village ; for he dug, and cropped, and worked, whilst 
many of his neighbours roared round the smithy fire, or 
brawled in the ale-house ; and he had a cow, and kept a 
few ducks and geese in the village pool. But then there 
were seven young children, and these made the loaf a 
scanty one. So as soon as little Joe, for he waa the 
eldest, could take care of himself, he was off all summer- 
time with the cow in the lanes, letting it pasture 
under the broad hedgerows, whilst he cut for fodder 
the grass above its reach, and filled an old bag which 
his father fetched at night. 

Many a summer morning, whilst the ploughman trod 
the " school acres," thinking of the large harvests they 
yielded for that great " place of learning" far away, there 
would be sure to come up some thought about little 
Joe as well. So as soon as 'the next little lad waa able 
to herd the cow, and fill the bag, Joe was put down in 
the churchwarden's books, and sent to school. For the 
first week he did not like school a bit ; all waa so doll 
and irksome there ; but by chance hearing a travelling 
pedlar read some scrap of news out of an old newspaper 
to his father, he took to the old thumbed schoolbook, 
and in a week was up at the top of the A B C class. It 
was observable that most of the village lads got on pretty 
sharply, till they reached the Testament-class. In that 
they all stuck fast, for the truth was, the Testament was 
the fullest extent of the master's learning; and over 
this he so hesitated, droned, and often fell asleep, that 
as sure as a boy began to spell out the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, or St. John, he took to playing the truant 
out of school, or the tyrant in it. However, Joe got on 
bo sharply, that by harvest he could spell words of two 
syllables, and might soon have reached the sticking- 
fast place of the Testament, but that his father met 
with a severe accident, was confined to his bed, and 
little Joe, after a six weeks' schooling, had to help the 
common funds by herding cattle for a farmer. It was a 
sad sorrow to the little lad ; he had hoped by winter 
time to read as well as the pedlar. So from day to 
day he was solitary on the uplands with his cattle, 
and time seemed very weary, and the hours very long. 
One day as he was herding within range of a coppice, 
his eyes wearily ranging round the horizon, sometimes 
following the flight of a bird or the shadows of the sun, 
he saw a bunch of hazel-nuts dipping from their leaves. 
He looked, and looked again— not caring to pluck, but 
rather seeing beauty in their shape and hue. Next day 
he brought a piece of old wood, and carved a rude copy 
of the bunch. Then on another piece of wood he carved 
it with its foliage ; very rude to be sure, but this was 
better than idleness. So on from the hazel-nuts to 
other things, a bird, a cow, a dog, till Joe Beech's "knife 
work * was quite in request among the village lads. 
After a long illness, that made a heavy doctor's bill, 
Joe's father got to work again ; and when in a year or 
two the few debts were lessened, the lad went back to 
school. His narrow earnings could be ill spared ; but 
then Joe had been bo good, that his lather could not 
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keep from his wish of letting Joe read as well as the 
pedlar, or even cipher as well as the exciseman. So Joe 
went back to school, and into the A B C class ; for what 
little he had learnt had been long forgotten. Tot he 
went on bravely now, till the Testament was begun ; 
then, like the others, he stuck fast, for what the master 
could not teach, the scholars could not learn; and this 
the lad, ignorant as he was, pretty soon knew. So he 
played truant with the rest, and of this the old man 
never complained, he could sleep the longer. One day 
the exciseman coming his rounds, crossed the church- 
yard, and stopped at the school-house, 

" Well, schoolmaster," says he, putting his head in 
at the door, "how dost thee get on, and how the lads?' 

" Why, I'm pretty sharp," he answers, " considering 
the times. And the lads, why, bless ye, they get on sur- 
prising. Hallo, boys, you fourth class, get up and show 
Mr. Tapp your learning. Now— be quiet — spell goose 
— goose I say." 

" G— G-o— G-u-s-e," spelt a boy. 

" Very good, Jack, go to the top of the class. I see 
you'll know goose when you taste it. Now you third 
boy, spell apple-pudding." And the old man rubbed his 
hands and looked triumphantly at the exciseman. 

"Ha—" 

" Hallo you there, Ned," Ned was abashed, so the ex- 
pert boy took up the word. 

"Ap-el," very good, "p-u-ed-en— pudding." 

"Very good boy, very good boy. 1 Well Mr. Tapp, 
getting on nicely, ain't they 1 " 

" Well, I don't know," roared the exciseman, till he 
was red in the face, "in my time, they spelt goose and 
apple-pudding differently." 

"Ay ! ay !" interrupted the old man, "people's got 
a new way for most things, and for spelling in the bar- 
gain, I reckon." 

The exciseman roared himself out of the school-house, 
and the whole way up the village street. And the 
wrong spelling and the right spelling were matter for 
gossip that night by the smithy fire, and on the ale- 
house bench. And here the exciseman went so far as to 
expostulate with the churchwardens. 

" Why, after all," they argued, " what do lads want with 
laming] They're bad enough already, maister. And it 
don't do to say a word agin the squire's and the college 
people's 'pinions." 

Whether Joe would have played the truant and blot- 
ted paper after this I do not know ; for his father get- 
ting wet, had a relapse, and died a few weeks after this 
circumstance. Here was an end to all Joe's prospects of 
learning, even had there been teachers; for he went 
forthwith to the plough, and to farm drudgery ; it was 
the only chance there was of saving his mother from the 
parish. As he boarded at home, there was the natch of 
garden ground and the cow to see after, even when the 
day's work was over ; still, with all this, there was often 
a spare half-hour that might have been better spent 
than in the village street, or by the smithy fire, had 
there been a school one degree above insult to common 
sense, or one individual, recognising the lofty destinies 
of man, willing to raise this miserable population out 
of its brutishnesB and ignorance. 

It was a hard and dreary winter after the poor plough- 
man's death, and want and sorrow were in his widow's 
household. One night of it, as young Joe was return- 
ing home late from helping to plough a distant field of 
the "school gift," a wealthy farmer of the neigh- 
bourhood overtook him. He was so intoxicated that 
he could hardly guide his horse, and evidently without 
exactly recognising the lad he stopped him, and bid 
him return up the lane half a mile or so as he had 
dropped his purse. 

(1) A literal and nnexaggerated fact, known in a certain Til- 
lage of Shropshire, that most be nameless. 



" And mind, my lad," he roared, " thee pick'st it all 
up, for though I dunna know how much there war in't, 
some on't may 'a dropped out." 

Back young Joe trudged, carefully exploring the 
miry road as he went on, and found the canvass bag, 
just where the farmer had reckoned. No money could 
have dropped out, for a string was tied tightly round 
it ; but it felt heavy, and Joe's first impulse was to open 
it, just as any one of the village boys would have done. 
" But no," thought the lad, " I won't even untie the 
'string, I won't even look, for that'll be half way to steal- 
ing, and I'll be all honest." So he grasped the purse tight 
in his hand, and trudged his way back, thinking, how- 
ever, as he went along, how one of the pounds within 
would save the pig at home from being sold to pay the 
rent, and make his poor mother's wan face look glad. 
Joe's reward for the safe delivery of the purse was a 
lump of bread and cheese ; but better was his lightness 
of heart all that week, ay, and many weeks after. — 
The temptation withstood was a great lesson learnt — 
these lessons are always our divinest and most lasting 
ones ! 

The very next Sunday, instead of casting down his 
eyes abashed upon the* ground, he looked straight up 
into the squire's lady's nice as she walked haughtily up 
the church aisle ; for the squire had lately returned to 
England, bringing with him several sons older than 
the plough lad. These boys, as village gossip said, 
" were mighty learned ;" though the squire himself, as 
the exciseman had reported, intended to vote, when he 
got into parliament, against the nation educating 
clod-hoppers, but if it would like to grant a million or 
two to the colleges, he'd say something. 

Be this as it may, one of these youths, said to be 
the most learned of the squire's sons, and the one he 
destined for his three sinecure livings, was usually he 
who spoke roughest and haughtiest to poor lads like Joe. 

One glorious spring morning, as Joe was ploughing a 
lonely upland field, the young squire rode up to a gate, 
by which the lad was turning his plough, and shouted 
out, " Hallo you fellow, throw open the gate ;" and before 
the lad could move round his plough, there came a 
threat that the whip should be laid about him if he did 
not make haste. Joe obeyed, for it had been part of 
his servile teaching, to reverence all belonging to the 
parson or the squire ; but once more alone, he stood in 
moody silence by his plough, for nature taught him 
that his was the nobler Bpirit, crushed by what? — the 
want of learning. For say what you will, nature never 
yet endowed with her nobility, without consciousness 
of the investiture. And in that minute as he stood, 
the lowlands stretching far away in all their beauty, the 
power of words, from that great scorn, seemed to have 
birth ; and the daisy at his feet, the skylark above, the 
river like a silver thread winding round the landscape, 
were things that filled his heart, and not with sadness. 
And from this hour, the new want of book learning, 
the circumstances to bestow it, could net close wholly 
the ever fresh book of nature. He was a poet, and could 
tell of the daisy in verse though he could not have read 
its little history. 

A dull round of years went by, chequered for the poor 
ploughboy with many cares and sorrows. Even great 
faculties like his were paralyzed by daily intercourse 
with one monotony of ignorance; whereas had there 
been the least cherishing power to act upon what 
nature had so kindly given, these same faculties might 
have broadened out, not merely into possible medita- 
tion, but into action humanitary and divine. Noble 
honesty thus perished; noble faculties were negative, 
and why \— because knowledge was denied. The beer- 
shop and the smithy were the only schools ! As for the 
parson of the parish he only came now and then to 
preach ; few of the farmers around could read ; and the 
only learned people, those up at the hall, considered the 
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parish schoolmaster, then enjoying the fruits of his sine- 
cure office, quite equal to the intellectual necessities of 
" clod-hoppers." 

Yet with all these drawbacks, Joe was known to be a 
clever fellow by the villagers. He could make them 
up a song on any occasion of a wedding, a christening, 
or a burial ; could carve the head of a spinning wheel, 
or grandame's chair, and even outrival the fine oak cor- 
bels and spandrels in the village church ; for nothing bo 
pleased him, on such rare holidays as he had, as sitting 
in the old vestry to carve out angel's wings, or knots of 
drooping corn, or groups of leaves on pieces of old oak, 
whilst eager village children clustered round. The 
circumstance, however, above all others, which pre- 
served these great faculties through the deadening 
influence of surrounding ignorance, was his love for a 
village girl, for whom he carved a choice work-box, and 
the head of her spinning-wheel, and repeated, so that she 
might remember it, all his best poetry, about daisies 
and birds and flowers ; and this was very beautiful, for 
nature was its largest element. 

Well, with all this natural ability, Joe's learning got 
on slowly enough ; not exactly because he could not read 
— for he now and then picked up a Btray lesson from a 
travelling pedlar, or the exciseman as he came his 
rounds— but because he had no books ; and out of his 
scanty wages, with his mother dependent on him, it 
was impossible to save. He had tried, but it was use- 
less. All this too, whilst golden harvests waved upon 
the " school-gift," whilst the Fathers rested in gold and 
vellum, whilst inflexions and voices were weighed in 
the grammarian's fractional scale; all this injustice and 
greatest of earth's wrongs, that human faculties should 
rust untaught. 

One summer day, when Joe Beech was about eighteen, 
some errand took him up to the hall. As he was 
returning, he stopped before an open window to look 
into the old library, filled with books, but empty of all 
readers. Some one spoke hastily, for the window looked 
on to the garden terrace, and turning round, Joe to his 
consternation beheld the squire's lady and one of her 
sons; he who had called Joe "fellow" the very day his 
heart had been first filled with the music of God — poetry 
— and its first harmony had rung round the petals of 
the daisy. 

" Well ! what are you doing?" was the lady's question. 

Poor Joe stammered out something about the •' mighty 
lot of books.'* 

" A nd what should you know about books, my fellow ?" 
asked the young squire, with a grin ; " I should think a 
rasher of bacon rather more in your way, eh 1 Ha ! ha !" 

Joe moved onward and made no answer, though when 
he thought of all his ignorance, and this bitter scorn of 
it, the tears rained down upon his horny hands. Yet 
one good effect arose out of it ; — it set him to think ; and 
after several days' meditation, he resolved to carve a 
choice bit of wood he had at home, so that whenever 
he had a holiday, he could carry it to the far off" town 
and try to sell it. This exquisite piece of work was ac- 
complished sooner than the holiday came, which was 
not before Christmas; and then with it tied in .his 
pocket handkerchief ho set off on his great j on rnej\ 
After much bargaining, the labour of weeks was sold 
for a dozen shillings to a picture-dealer ; and Joe, after 
purchasing a few second-hand books that the excise- 
man long before had noted down for him, took his way 
home very proud and happy, with his bundle tucked 
beneath his smock frock. After his long day's walk the 
night came on dark, rainy, and tempestuous, so that he 
could hardly find his way along the well-known miry 
lanes. Still he got on so bravely that scarcely a mile of 
his journey remained, though there yet lay between him 
and the village a broad and rapid brook, passed over by 
ft narrow hand-bridge, whilst a few yards further down 
was a ford for waggons and horses. When Joe reached 



the bridge, he found her who knew his songs so well 
waiting for him with a lantern ; and he had just stopped 
to speak and take her hand, and tell her of the joy of 
his heart, and how, presently, on the bright hearth they 
would untie the wondrous bundle, when some one rode 
rapidly down to the ford, and spurred the unwilling 
horse into the rapid water. In a moment there was a 
man's wild cry, the floundering and snortings of the 
horse, and the girl's scream that it was the young squire. 
And what did Joe, untaught "eater of bacon* and 
'•' clod-hopper " as he was ? he disengaged himself from 
the clinging and terrified girl, forgot the precions 
bundle, which dropped from the narrow bridge into the 
rapid stream below, and, though he could not swim, 
plunged in. The horse was out of its depth, and the 
young man having lost his seat, had fallen with his foot 
entangled in the stirrup, and dragged by the horse, was 
rapidly sinking. Joe clutched him, bore him up, and 
clinging to the branch of an overarching tree, held on, 
till some people from a few neighbouring cottages came 
rushing to the spot, and rescued both from their perilous 
position. The young squire was insensible; hut Joe 
it was that could not stand upright when they lifted 
him on to the steep and slippery bank. The horse, in 
its fearful plunges, had kicked him fatally ; and Joe, 
instead of carrying home with buoyant heart hie little 
mine of happiness and knowledge, was borne to a bed 
of death, though a lingering one of weeks, long horns 
of which he knew not a face around him. But in that 
interval haughty pride knelt by that bed remorsefully 
subdued; for here lay perishing those grand and noble 
elements that had prompted the magnificent heart of 
nature to save her child. Who, despising ignorance, 
can know the angel nature it despises ? And pray God 
give me power to tell mankind this truth ; and ever 
make it one great hymn sovereign in the ' ears of 
humanity ! By that poor bed knelt pitying villagers, 
telling some story of his kindly heart; by that poor 
bed knelt little children, telling of vestry-hours when 
leaves were carved, and sheaves of drooping corn ; by 
that poor bed knelt his broken-hearted mother, telling 
of love and duty and years of sufferance for her sake : 
and by that poor bed knelt the village girl, long loved, 
and to astonishing and listening ears whispered, soft 
and low, the rude but natural poetry of a heart so mag- 
nificent and divine by its great qualities. That suck a 
nature perished untaught, this was indeed " Earth's 
worst Tragedy," for here were elements of nature waste 
and lost ! 

The hand of the poor ploughboy rested in that of 
the young squire before he died. "Oh, sir,'* he said, 
" never despise ignorance, however lowly, for all of ns 
have something of beauty and good within to be made 
better by merciful words and gentle teaching." 

The grass waves long over the grave of the plough- 
boy, though pathways are made to it by many feet, the 
lightest and oftenest of which are children's, who now in 
the young Bqu ire's new, well-taught school, learn poor 
Joe's poetry of the daisy and the cowslip, and in the 
summer evenings, when the angels in the tinted church 
window look glowingly on them, they say it over soft 
and slow, and think perhaps the waving grass keeps 
time with the recital. And travellers come, too, to see 
the grave of one, who, had he been taught, would have 
equalled Grinling Gibbons. — As time" goes on, and 
justice is done by Government in these matters, this 
" school-gift," with thousand others like it in broad 
England, will become what it is, the heritage of the 
people. And when this justice is done, when all quali- 
ties of good are conserved by education, when the 
national elements of a great people are not allowed to 
waste, then crime sliall sink into sempiternal abeyance ; 
but till then, every capacity for truth and knowledge 
left untaught makes up indeed the worst of all earth's 
tragedies f 
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A CRY FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Ye perfect flowers—why not perfect men P 

I asked the purple bloom whose velvet round 
Orbed the rich sweetness of the o'erripe plum, 
Where it the glory of its robing found — 
Whence did the treasures of its sweetness come. 
And straight it with reply my questioning met, 
"My primal germ of beauty, mortal, know, 
Within the untended sloe did nature set — 
Man's art its rare enrichment did bestow." 

I lay me down in golden summer where 

The velvet pansy wantoned in the sun, 

And questioned it from whence the treasures rare 

Of its entangling beauty it had won ; 

And straight this low reply my questioning met, 

" Its germ the cunning of man's art did find 

Hid deep within the wayside violet, 

And gave it glory through the might of mind." 

I -stood beside the swiftness of the horse, 

And questioned whence if drew its unmatched grace, 

The windy speed that through the shouting course 

Bore off from all the glory of the race ; ' 

Then to my questioning came the like reply, 

" Not vainly hath the might of man's wit striven 

An added grace and swiftness to supply, 

That ne'er to me by nature's self were given." 

I asked the stony marvel of a form 
That in its rare perfection distanced life, — 
White wonder, with the charmed power to warm 
My soul to worship, how becam'st thou rife ? 
And the fair shape did answer me the same, 
" My marble flesh the quarried earth bestowed, 
But from the sculptor's dream life on me came, 
And to his shaping hand my beauty's owed-" 

Then from the face of all did I depart 
Into the thoughtful haunts of solitude, 
And there companioned by my pulsing heart 
Over their speech in painful thought did brood ; 
Then Baid I,— Shall the might of mortal power, 
That gives the fruit a sweetness not its own, 
Wonder to stone and glory to the flower, 
Deny perfection unto man alone 1 

Ah that the human will's all mighty force, 
That with an alien gracefulness doth gift 
The lower nature of the unreasoning horse, 
Would man but to a higher nature lift I 
Ah that the shaping care of man would mould 
To higher grace the marble of the mind — 
That all the charms we hunger to behold 
In coming souls its power would bid us find 1 

For when through all creation's orbed round 
With searching eyes the winged thought hath ran, 
What in its circling journey hath it found 
More worth man's culture than the mind of man 1 
Oh what an unknown glory then would wear 
The coming years the future towards us leads, 
If man to store the unnurtured mind would care 
With the perfection the soul's culture breeds ! 

Then were the terror of the exiling sword 
From the lost Eden banished once again, 
Then bliss within creation's heart were cored, 
And souls for love no more were made in vain ; 
Shall not these golden days to man be brought 1 
Towards this goal do not the ages tend 1 
Yea, take thou heart — not idly dreamest thou, 

thought — 
Culture shall perfect souls too in the end. 

Greenwich. W. C. Bknnett. 
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No. III. — Popular Sports at Vienna. 

Vienna, Monday Morning, Sept. 1844. 

To 

How we should laugh, dear , at an 

Austrian who should write letters from London in Sep- 
tember ! and profess to have s^en it : — and laugh, too, 
with reason. Well, then, I hope clever Herr Saphir, 
the humorous journalist of the Austrian city, will do as 
much for a broken-down Artist, who ventures to take a 
sketch or two in Vienna, when it is cmfcty of all its 
Rank and Fashion. 

But will you care for this omission ? Does any one 
know better than your witty self, that fine gentlemen 
and fine ladies are the same all the world over? Why, 
at our Coronation-show, when every capital sent out its 
extraordinary beauties, the* noble dames of Vienna were 
only distinguished from ours by their professing to 
ride in the Park, and all but falling off their horses. 
Even the marvellous Russian Beauty, whose alabaster 
fairness we used to admire so at the opera, was but to 
be known as not English by those behind the screen, 
who happened to be aware that she was left in pawn at a 
Westrend hotel, while her lord and master departed to 
St. Petersburg, in search of money td set her free, and to 
pay her milliner's bill ! — Here you would find tighter 
waists among the gentlemen, and more universal allow- 
ance of crinoline among the ladies, than at home, — 
strange to add, less stiffness of manner, possibly, and 

Mrs. Trollope says, less learning. And would, of 

course, be able to discriminate between a Prater and a 
Park turn-out. For the rest, had I spirits to keep up 
the ball, and opportunity to enter the wfiirl, I should 
hardly regret the absence of all the gay world from 
Vienna at this juncture, — if I could only, by the same 
token, clear it of the travelling English.— They tread 
very hard upon my tender feet, I assure you. 

Will you ever forget the scene which took place at 
Milan, when we met there bo pleasantly T— how a he 
and a she of our country chose to exhibit their extra- 
ordinary acuteness at the expense of foreign nobility.- — 
" There was an English Lady in the house who had 
married one of those Italian counts, — poor thing ! — and 
they dared say it was only a sham title. Such people 
were always sham !" — and when they were wakened up to 
their enormity, by some one addressing the nobleman so 
justly appreciated by his name, how the lady came 
round and apologized,— ~" and wouldn't liavesaidwhat she 
did, fiad she known they were at table /" I am made as 
sore by flagrancies like these, as the Americans at attacks 
against themselves ; — since what accusations can be so 
severe as those brought against ourselves by our own 
folk ? I have been obliged to change my seat at table 
in this very hotel, owing to an offence of the kind. 
Does the obtuseness, the folly, the immorality of such an 
utter disregard of propriety, never strike the perpe- 
trators 1 — or, if not this, the wrong they do their country ] 
It is not very easy to tell our foreign friends that these 
are of the Tomkins order — well nigh as unpleasant at 
home as abroad — since the reply would be, " Look at our 
Jenkinses !" And the Jenkinses of Vienna, happily, still 
swarm in its streets, though Wasas and Schwartzenberga, 
Festetics arid Esterhazys, be 

" Bathing east, or bathing west, 
Or in court- waiting at Trieste." 

You don't like the Germans, I know : but the life of 
the streets, and the coffee-houses, and the tea-gardens here 
would amuse you : or you have not the kind heart, as 
well as the keen wit, we wot of. I could divert myself, 
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like the Honourable Mr. Danvers, in " Tylney Hall," by 
" looking on" for weeks ; if even I had not with me a 
capital Interpreter of all the frolic speeches of the folk, 
who lets me into things my solemn, rude, self-satisfied 
countrymen never dream of. We had not got within 
the lines a yard, when he presented me with a flower 
of speech from our hackney-coach driver, worth laying 
at your feet.— A wagon was blocking up the way, — 
" Can't you get on?" cried our Jehu, " you hump-backed 
May-beetle 1" I have not a doubt that the rejoinder was 
something as poetical. 

The evening of our arrival, Strauss gave a grand fete 
at The Univeraum— one of the many VauxhalU perpe- 
tually open here — and we fared forth to Bee. The 
garden in itself is well enough ; and, without any ex- 
travagance of oil, the illumination was so complete, as 
to give the trees that intense emerald green, with 
which there is nothing comparable in the way of deco- 
ration. Four orchestras were stationed in different 
places. As you care more about dancing than music, 
you will be sorry to hear that the opportunities for the 
former sport were bounded by one very small and 
Btufiy saloon, which was little gayer than a people's 
ball-room I went into at Antwerp during the Kirmesse, 
where the beaux Belgians quadrilled to admiration 
with their hats on. — The Viennese, however, are better 
dressed than the Belgians : meaning, like the Belgians, 
(I may add the Americans,) to be ultra-French, but 
missing it, somehow. I suspected an unusual quantity 
of rouge, which my next morning's walk confirmed ; every 
lady's fixed idea, too, of figure seems to be a bell-shaped 
wine glass. The sound of voices was very pleasant, but 
not in the least noisy. Nay, having heard so much of the 
merriment of the Viennese, my first impression was 
one of surprise at the quietness of so large a company. 
It has not yet been corrected ; yet, from one cause or 
other, I have lived in a mob ever since my arrival. 

But I had no idea, till now, how grown people may 
amuse themselves — still less, how middle-aged gentle- 
men can play alone, nor need the stimulus and sym- 
pathy of playfellows. — There were swings of all Borte — 
cruel sorts of rotatory cages, and terrifically shallow 
phaetons that soared high and sunk low ; — I noticed 
that the last were in particular request among the ladies 
with pink scarfs. Not being addicted to that wearable, 
I think you would have declined these — though you 
were so courageous on the spire of the Duomo! — But 
there was a large choice of divertisements besides. 
Tou might throw a ball into a cup at the top of a 
pillar, and watch the same run down a spiral channel, 
till it stopped in a numbered hole on a large trencher 
beneath ; — or you might try to poise a ring bo truly 
that it should just catch the hook which stuck out of a 
Lion's mouth ; or you might fire at a target, supported 
by two painted Victories with bare legs, and red robes 
a la Grecque; or you might admire the adroitness of a 
juggler in a fez, who — with John Bull's true disposi- 
tion to fancy humbug — I suspect may have come from 
a house of call hard by here, where an assortment of 
Turks, Athenians, and Jews, is always on hand ;-- on 
tou might sup ! ! ! Never saw I such stupendous 
preparations for that interesting meal ! — If one, there 
must have been five hundred tables spread : and what 
German man or woman — the Austrians the same — 
ever resisted a chair by a spread table 1 — So pray — as 
you don't understand the language — nor care for 
Strauss, save you could dance to him — and as you arc' 
not old enough for the pastimes I have numbered, 
which were principally indeed recurred to by elderly 

gentlemen — suppose you sit down and take a slice 

of sausage and a glass of beer ! Do not look bo in- 
dignant ; you were never at White Conduit House— 
-but "Boz" will tell you how the world entertains 
itself there— bo that I won't have our pleasant Aus- 
trian neighbours "sneezed at. 



Miss Jennys habit of "never being strange in a 
strange place," is only to be got by turning a deaf ear 
to all those creatures called valets de place : giving half 
an hour to the map, and sallying forth on foot alone. 
Thus, the next morning 1 made my way down to the 
Cathedral — the darkest, most solemn building I ever en- 
tered — with a spire by its side of a rare and light beauty, 
tapering in most exquisite harmony, and broidered 
with tracery from root to dizzy pinnacle, which sur- 
passes cither Antwerp or Strasburg. But it was the 
congregation I wanted to speak of : numerous, earnestly 
devout, as childishly absorbed in prayer as they had 
been in pleasure. The same thought came over me as 
I must have expressed to you, when we saw Father 
Mathew's very striking ministrations; — a profound and' 
affectionate sadness. You, I recollect, rejoiced over the 
effect ; I could not disembarrass myself of some pain 
at the means of its production. That any one could 
imagine the possibility of manufacturing human beings 
into virtuous courses, seemed to me melancholy. Here 
the gravity was less deep— for there must have been 
more reason and habit in the faith — and the pomp of 
the scene must subjugate the senses of any bystander 
short of a Mause Headrigg ; but something there wv, 
which linked the pastime of the past night with the 
prayer of the morning : — shall I aay, a certain vacancy 
on every comely countenance 1 And what it suggested 

you will gueaa 

* * * « • 

Some one was wondering, on Saturday, where the 
Strauss band was to play yesterday evening. — " It was 
not to play at all, there was to be no dancing," was 
the immediate answer, it being the festival of the 
Madonna ; — and I was bid to go out into theGraben— a 
sort of Bond-street of Vienna — early in the morning, 
when I was promised a procession and a ceremony. It 
was a roasting day : one of those, when being jostled in 
the street would irritate the most placid, and all 
Vienna was abroad : the most expensively dressed 
population as a body I have ever seen. The very hack- 
ney coachmen, lolling by their neat carriages, had 
spruce hats, and fresh coats, and spotless pantaloons — bow 
unlike those disrespectable compounds of gin and rags, 
the London hackney coachmen that were ! The ladies 
were more spread round about than ever— of a more 
delicate pink— the men more implicitly pinched in. 
The one untidy group I saw was a set of Lancers, who 
came to clear the way for the procession :— to say nothing 
of a few devout and snuffy old women, hawking the 
prayers of the day, who represent in Catholic countries 
that admirable lover of pickled salmon and Mrs. Harris 
— Mrs. Gamp, the immortal. 

Midway down the Graben stands what they call a 
Trinity column— being a sort of pillar of smoke or 
cloud, done in stone, from the sides of which chern 
bim are bursting, and the summit whereof is crowned 
with holy images. At the foot of this an altar had been 
set up, set round with ghastly, half-blackened wax-candles, 
and oleanders, and laurustinuBes, and chrysanthemums 
in tubs : a little Rag-fair-iwh, I must say. After waiting 
an unaccountable time, the procession wound from the 
neighbouring church of St Peter. Alack ! the banners 
were sorely tawdry, and the canopy disrespectably like 
an old " property " I remember at Covent Garden. The 
officiating priests were richly dressed ; and the crowd 
was attentive, as the company slowly moved round the 
Graben to the altar where mass was performed. But to 
see the military preceding the sacrament with their 
swords drawn, and to hear the splendid band performing 
" God save the Emperor," with drum and trumpet, as 
it had done for the Archduke Charles in Linz — was new 
to me. Or is it, that, as one gets older, one becomes 
the more observant of inconsistencies? The children 
who walked in procession, singing hymns to the Virgin, 
(their shrill childish voices having a sort of artless 
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solemnity,) pleased me better. There should have been 
do trumpet and drum, no jingling spurs, or flashing 
steel on such a day. How strangely has the description 
of worship men have agreed to pay to Our Lady sym- 
bolized their opinion of her sex ! Cajoled into being 
the patroness of crime, on the plea of her gentleness — 
besieged to get profligate sinners better bargains for their 
souls, and longer time for the indulgence of every vicious 
passion — tricked, if one dare say so, with prayers, and 
paid with gewgaws and fine clothes— can you wonder 
that the world in which such a demi-divinity has been 
so adored, has produced its Lucrezia Borgias? A 
woman's love for the Mother of the Prince of Peace, is 
a different thing ! One hardly knows how to blame it, 
when it is the most superstitious ! 

Yesterday afternoon I walked into the Prater, to see 
the every-day world of Vienna holidaying it. . 

had warned me I should not at this time of year find 
the carriages which make this Hyde Park of Austria so 
splendid, with their Chasseurs, and Heidueks, and a 
thousand other forms of '• following" we are not worth 
in England. But I was not abroad to seek for such ; 
and, at all events, the smell of sausages and beer, and 
the drumming, and tinkling, and fifing, which I followed 
when once out of the Leopoldstadt, conducted me to 
far other (we won't say purer) pleasures. Never before 
knew I that, though a dance is a sin, a merry-go-round 
is permitted on a Saint's Day. The Viennese have a 
passion for these vertiginous machines ; carrousels they 
call them. We must have seen twenty, if one, built up 
in Eoiid wooden houses, and bravely decorated ; every 
one largely accustomed. In some was added the 
pleasure of "riding at the ring." You would never 
have forgotten one Amazon we saw— a huge woman, Bix 
feet high, sitting calmly on her wooden horse, according 
to the stage notions of a throned queen — with heavy 
rose-red cheeks, and a round hat with wide brim, and 
a physiognomy of grave grandeur, (she was young, too,) 
not to be put into words. Mostly, the riders were col- 
lected, but silent. A few bystanders might laugh, and 
venture a criticism ; but with the bestriders of giraffes, 
ostriches, ounces, and fiery dragons, it was a grave 
business. Some smoked the pipe of peace, while on the 
way. i remarked one youth, about twenty, with a toilette 
which would have qualified him for A 1 mack's, mounted 
solus on something meant to imitate ahigh-mettled racer, 
and jogging so industriously as to make his ride as ex- 
citingly like life as possible, with a long calumet which 
rested between the patient cars of his horse ! He must 
have been pretty well tired ere his kreuzers were taken out 
in pleasure ! Others delighted to follow a mimic Locomo- 
tive, which emitted hideous noises, calculated to inspire 
terrors of explosion and peril. But how different was 
their orderly quietude from the lazzi of those popular 
crowds I used to love to see in Venice ! Polichinello 
himself hardly got -a laugh. A swing was more pro- 
ductive ; and there was card-playing, and *tigrg/-playing 
(a sort of bowls), and a puppet theatre, and a menagerie 
for those who wished to instruct their olive branches : — 
but none could be in want of a game ! Crossing from 
the popular to the aristocratic Prater, I came upon two 
several old gentlemen, who were beguiling solitude by 
trying to balance their umbrellas (Austrian ones are 
stout, and often red) on their fingers I 

Tuesday. — I could not close this with anything like 
propriety, and not tell you of the grand ball at the 
Sperl, which we outwatched last night. Who has not 
heard of Vienna balls and Vienna waltzing; and that 
Strauss 1b three times the man here he was in London, 
or in Paris? The last is a truth. For once you will 
hear the name of Metternich (we don't speak of such 
august personages as Emperors and Empresses) this 
archimage of German dancing will be discussed one 
thousand times ! His newest waltz stands here for the 
newest bill before tho House; and his "Rosea without 



Thorns," I take leave to assure you, is fifty times a more 
popular measure than the Income Tax or the Penny 
Postage. Well does the minister (and the musician) know 
his public —I had written mob, but, all the world Knows, 
on Mrs. Trollope's assurance, that there is no mob in 
Vienna 1 This same Sperl ball was to be something 
extraordinary ; so the bidding thereunto was decked out 
with a conundrum, which sent all Vienna into the 
street corners, to guess and to unravel — for this is the 
city of conundrums. Two more, it was promised, and 
of first water, should be propounded at the ball 
aforesaid. Then, — after having fasted from dancing on 
cock-horse-back, in honour of the Virgin,— it was 
calculated that all feet would be particularly in order 
for last evening's festivity. At least,. in the world we 
move in, there was no small fuss made about the 
matter. 

We went about half-past eight o'clock. By good hap 
it was a heavenly night, so that the lights among the 
acacia trees in the garden, and the white-robed damsels 
and white-gloved cavaliers wandering about, or sitting 
at supper, to the number of some two thousand, made 
a pretty, laughing picture. Then there was music 
bursting out from every corner, to tempt impatient 
feet. " Moral suitability's self" must have felt exhila- 
rated, and, like the old maid in the farce, " disposed to 
unbend." This tolerably large party, too, stood the test 
of close examination : one-tenth of tho women were 
very pretty, — the rest had resolved to be so, and that did 
as well. But I could write for your long-meditated 
essay on costume, a treatise on Vienna hair-dressing. 
The material is abundant, but the forms into which it 
is wrought are unique. What think you of some forty 
herrings' tails coiled up so as to look like a fringe of 
little watches bobbing all round on the neck 1 ThiB was 
not unusual. 

Well : the supping had set in before we arrived ; and 
now the dancing began, fast and furiously. The room 
in which the world waltzed is a narrow oblong, prettily 
decorated, and admirably lighted. I did not understand 
the gentlemen keeping on their hats, and smoking till 
the last momentr— (N.B. If you are economical, you 
may put out your cigar on the heel of your boot !) — still 
less did I understand the manner of waltzing ; which is 
now done with a four4n-a-bar step, not to be effected 
without a thorough romp being the result, let the dancers 
be ever so graceful.— And a romp, with a vengeance, 
was made of it ! Bystanders wero in some peril : — and 
I assure you, that a blow on rheumatic, middle-aged 
shins, from a revolving crinoline, is rather too sharp ! 
One gentlewoman, in blue, became, early in the evening, 
the cynosure of all eyes, for the frantic speed at which 
she whirled round. More than one couple was thrown 
down by her intemperate zeal; several considerably 
rumpled and battered. It ended in her being out- 
rageously cheered, theatre-gallerywise, whenever she was 
seen, — and we all know to what lengths a good joke, 
when adopted by a public, can go. Doubtless, the whole 
style of her enjoyment was very impudent; but, to my 
formality, the reception of it seemed a lUUe brutal and 
gross, from a party in which I was assured there was a 
sprinkling of " good company." The strife ended only 
when the damsel's limbs would bear her no further — 
somewhere about half-past one in the morning 1 You 
would have been diverted by my Panza, who thought it , 
necessary to keep apologizing to us for the strange want 
of selectness, and roughness of this ball. — " It would 
not be becoming," said he, " to dance at it." And every 
one we have since talked with cannot imagine what 
has made that particular festival so coarsely riotouB ! 
I must be forgiven, or set down as impudently pre- 
sumptuous, but these very apologies and other sayings 
which I have cited conspire in producing the impression, 
that the " high spirits " of the blue lady were not so 
utterly exceptional as people have asserted. 
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Have yon enough, and more than enough, of this 
place ? and do you wish to come and see ? Depend 
upon it, you would find it as utterly unlike my descrip- 
tion as possible. In delicate matters, like the above, 
" it is the soul that sees." And possibly you might have 
found, as did Mrs. frollope, the quintessence of covet- 
able happiness, and cheerful elegance, in the above 
passages ; somewhat childish though they appeared to 
your, etc. etc. 



iiteratj) Notices. 



Baron DercseniyCs Researches for a Philantliropic 
Remedy against Communism ; or a System of Philan- 
thropy applied to National Economy, National 
Education, and the Political Life of the People. 
Translated from the German, London : Shillinglaw, 
4, Newman-street. 

Babok Dercsbkiyi, for a man of aristocratical and landed 
stamp, is a very clear-sighted and liberal man. His 
system of political economy is based rather on Jesus 
Christ than on Adam Smith. He recognises moral, 
and religions, and humane principles, as the true 
checks upon the power of capital, as much as upon any 
other power. He sees that the maxims of " Buy in the 
cheapest, and sell in the dearest market," and that 
every man has a right to do the best he can to increase 
his capital, have brought the greater part of Europe, and 
especially England, to a pass that he says is very much 
like living on the side of a volcano, very agreeable 
and blooming to-day, bat to-morrow 1— under the red- 
hot lava, very likely. He sees, as we all see, that, after 
all the vaunts of the system, our ministers— Whig 
ministers — are obliged in a hurry to be swallowing 
their words every now and then, and to be restricting 
the power of the manufacturers over their work-people, 
and looking earnestly into the real condition of the 
population, which their Poor Laws have not made the 
self-dependent population they were to be made, — -just 
because self-dependent, in the people's case, meant 
dependent on nothing ; which was impossible. 

To obviate the other extreme of the old restrictive 
aristocratical system — communism, the remedy of Baron 
Dercseniyi is to make the people land-owners ; to abolish 
or regulate entails; to encourage emigration, where 
population is too numerous ; to colonize all waste lands, 
and invite colonists where the population is too thin ; 
in a word, to give the people something to live upon, 
and to cultivate also : as he shows by the examples of 
France, Germany, and Hungary, his own country, they 
will soon take good care of themselves. 

That sad feature of the manufacturing system bo pal- 
pable to our eyes, and pointed out in " The Letters on 
Labour," has not escaped the keen glance of our Hun- 
garian baron. 

" Steam and machinery are now bo extensively and variously 
employed, that the position of the manufacturer, and more espe- 
cially the artizan, with respect to their assistants, is much 
changed in its most important character ; they no longer depend, 
as formerly, almost entirely on the. skill and industry of their 
workmen: and the natural consequence is that they trouble 
themselves little about the welfare or misfortunes of that class. 
This is generally the case, though there may be some honourable 
exceptions. 

" The masters of factories and trades, animated no longer by 
a patriarchal spirit, have only one interest in regard to their 
labourers, viz. to pay them the least possible wages, but not so 
little as to produce injurious effects by a partial or general strike 
of the men employed The workmen, ou their part, appre- 
ciating this interested conduct, regard their employers and 



masters with a cool, if not a hostile, feeling ; and in want of 
benevolent guidance and sympathy, are easily led away by the 
temptations of folly and vice." 

He shows that the same evils affect the manufacturing 
system all the world over- in France, Belgium, Silesia, 
etc. In one manufactory, in the circle Dtlren, on the 
Rhine, the workmen, consisting principally of Walloons, 
have not received their wages in money for upwards of 
twelve years. The truck system is there carried to such 
an extent, that the manufacturer finds them lodgings 
and all necessary utensils, and they find work. 

The baron turns, however, again to scenes in our own 
country, and mentions one which, as we know it to be 
real, we give, and leave the question with which he 
follows it to present itself to the minds of our readers : — 

" Between Spitalllelds and Betlinal-green there is a child- 
market every Monday and Tuesday. It is an open space, where 
children of both sexes, from the age of seven and upward*, are 
to be found, who lure themselves by the week, or month, to 
those who require their services. 

" When business is slack, there are often 300 present ; when, 
however, it is more active, there are not more than 50 or GO 
assembled. The persons who hire these children arc mostly 
weavers, who employ the hoys as Minders, or as assistants, or in 
the place of apprentices, and the girls as sen ants or housemaids. 

Mi I seized an opportunity,* says Hickson, in his valuable 
report on the condition of the silk-weavers, * of visiting this 
market, to judge more particularly of what I had heard. I 
found about 70 children assembled, of whom the greater part 
were accompanied by their parents. I had scarcely arrived when 
I was stormed on all sides by offers — " Do you want a boy, sir ?"' 
"A little girl as housemaid?" etc. Among the children 
I found there were certainly not more than six or seven who 
had received the slightest school education ; for when I made 
them understand that it was useless to apply to me if they could 
not read or write, I was left almost alone. Many of tho-parents 
did not appear to me to be exactly poor,' etc. 

" To where such a state of things," says the baron, " may, 
nay, must lead, I leave the reader to judge for himself." 



Slavery Immoral. 



By James Haughtok. 
M'Glashan. 



Dublin : 



A complete reply to a letter declaring slavery not 
immoral. The author of the said letter vindicating 
slavery must be a very foolish fellow, and could not 
complain if any one was to kidnap him, put him in a 
dungeon, and compel him to beat hemp, or pound rancid 
bones in the Andover style. It is a pity such arguers 
cannot have a little taste of the argumentum ad ko- 
mtnem. 



PEACE AND WAR. 



BY AN UNLETTERED YOUTH. 



Town deserted ; burning village ; 
Murder; rape: destruction; pillage; 
Man compelled man's blood to shed ; 
Weeping ; wailing ; want of bread , 
Commerce checked ; grave citizens 
Armed with swords instead of pens ; 
Harvests trampled ; homesteads burned ; 
This is War ! why is*t not npurnedP 



Busy town and happy village ; 
Fruitful fields by careful tillage ; 
Smiling wife and children gay ; 
Labour singing throttdi the day ; 
Bounteous harvests ; busy farms; 
Rusty swords, disused fire-arms; 
War's vain-glory set at nought; 
This is Peace ! why is't not sought P 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In this department of our Journal toe mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but sJiall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist iliould do; and witii equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes— be tfiey rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be tiiey men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with all. — Edb. 



Operative Bakers* Early Closing Movement. — Nothing is more 
needed than a reform of the baking system. The case of the 
working Bakers is, if possible, worse thstn that of the Needle- 
women. They are compelled by the demands of society to work 
from eighteen to twenty hoars per day, in hot bake-houses, and 
before ovens, that are enough to exhaust any constitution. When 
people are eating their hot bread to breakfast, they should reflect 
on what it has cost to the journeyman bakers. To them it is 
very hot bread indeed. It is a great satisfaction to have seen so 
crowded a public meeting as was that at the Crown ami Anchor, 
on Saturday evening week. Lord Robert Grosvenor did himself 
great honour by presiding, and presiding in the manly way which 
lie did on such an occasion; and equally satisfactory was it to see 
no many master bakers there, and some of them speaking out 
heartily. This matter must be forced on the public. 

Early Closing Advocate. — We are glad to sen that on the 1st 
of June, the Early Closing Association is about to have its own 
Journal, " The Emancipator." Success to it. 

Co-operative Brick-making. — A society bearing this title has 
been established in Lincoln, and is progressing favourably ; it is 
with pleasure we perceive that the working classes of Lincoln 
are beginning to discover the advantages of union and co-opera- 
tion, and are taking measures to raise themselves in the social 
scale. 

Trowbridge. — The Fust and the Famine. — A few lovers of 
truth having noticed in the " Star," of Saturday, April 3rd, an 
article entitled, " The Fast and the Famine," by William Howitt, 
and approving of the same, had a great number of copies printed 
thereof, and distributed. 

A public meeting was held on Friday evening, April 16th, to 
take into consideration the cause of the present distress, when 
the following resolutions were unanimously agreed to : — 

" That this meeting is of opinion that the distress now 
existing in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is 
caused by monopoly, and not by famine." 

" That a vote of* thanks is hereby given to William Howitt, 
Esq., for his able and patriotic exposure of the late sham Fast 
and monopolizing Famine." 

" That a vote of thanks be given to the Editor of the 
' Northern Star,' for republisliing the article entitled, • The 
Fast and the Famine.' " 

Hints for Reformers. — It would be well that society knew 
what are the most pressing laws to petition against % — and how to 
move, so as not to render their efforts useless. Possibly your 
soeiety would be well employed in pointing out the evils that 
most call for petitioning against. Persons talk of repealing the 
grime laws ; that may be well enough, if it can be done, but I 
suspect it would be more likely to produce effect on the House 
of Commons, if petitioning took place against the laws of com- 
mitment and its barbarity, and the cruelty which takes place in 
consequence, and all for a poor hare. Whenever there is a move- 
ment against capital punishments, it should include a movement 
against cruel and barbarous punishments and laws at the same 
time, which send a man to jail for months, for carrying home a 
hare, and that on the evidence of hired persons, and without 
having the trial of Englishmen, and which every year send 
thousands to jail, separate families, and demoralize them, and 
I believe the public rate pays for their imprisonment, and not 
those persons who get them imprisoned. 

What appears should be petitioned aeainst : — 

First All is not as it should be, with regard to the franchise. 

Next. — The game laws are a nuisance, but I suspect that 
petitioning against the cruel, unconstitutional laws by which they 
are upheld, and comparing them with the old Saxon laws, would 
have more effect on the House of Commons, than perhaps 
petitioning against them as a whole. Then, that the upholders 
of the game laws throw the expense of imprisoning their 
victims on the country, instead of payiug the charge themselves ; 



that would be personal, and annoying to many. Possibly were 
a great many to touch on that string at once, it would not be 
without effect. 

The window-tax should be petitioned against, for it is a tax 
upon good taste in building, interferes with the size of houses, 
and number of windows, which is hurtful to health, and inter- 
feres with the skilled labour of the country. That it calls for a 
league among builders, masons, enrpenters, carvers, etc., etc., of 
the country, to get it repealed, or changed for a house-tax as less 
objectionable. Then the penny newspaper stamp should be 
petitioned against, and the tax upon paper. If Government can 
venture to burthen us to the extent of a million and a half 
a year for their education measure, surely they can do without the 
newspaper and paper duty, if we trust to the voluntary system 
of education. Then agricultural self-supporting schools should 
be called for, and some of the glebe and common land should be 
at the service of the country, for that purpose. 

Tou talk against the law of primogeniture ; knowledge and 
virtue give power; could not an institution be established for 
buying large estates, and selling them ? Are there not one 
hundred thousand persons that would join a pound each, and 
trust a commission with the money to purchase large estates 
and sell them in lots to render the land more divided P A lucky 
purchase or two might give them great power, and enable them 
to divide large estates into small. There should be no stamp 
duty on the conveyance of small properties, which is an obstacle 
against the man of small wealth, and, like the duty on news- 
papers, it falls harder upon him tlian the man of great wealth. 
I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
April 10th, IM7. * Cadogax Williams. 

A Printer's Phonetic Alpliabet. — 9, Narrow Wine-street, 
Bristol, Feb. 18, 18-^7- — Rkspected Sir,— In your valuable 
Journal (No. 7) I observe some interesting remarks on the 
subject of Phonography ; on this subject I take the liberty to 
address you. 

The Messrs. Pitman have been indefatigable in the work of 
bringing about a reform in our orthography, but their system 
has been subject to continual change, so that one who taught 
the Phonography of 1840-1 can scarcely read that of 1846-7 ; 
and as change is not a good for its own sake — mutation implying 
imperfection — hence I assume that their theory of vowel 
arrangement, in which most of the changes have been made, is 
incorrect. An analysis will prove my position. In the table 
given in your Journal, the vowels are divided (according to 
their intensity, I presume) into flat and sharp. In vowel 2, we 
have as the flat sound, a t as in mate ; for the sharp sound, a 
new element — e, as in met — is introduced. In vowel 3 we have 
as the flat sound, «, as in father ; as the sharp sound, a, as in 
fat ; for the last, there being no radical change, they have a 
common element, the only difference being in their duration ; 
here then is really, though not ostensibly, a cross-division, 
which, from being hidden, is the more likely to lead to con- 
fusion. We have, then, to seek another principle of division, 
the members of which shall be mutually opposed. And, " The 
first distinction of sound that seems to obtrude itself upon us 
when we utter the vowels, is a long and a short sound, according 
to the greater or less duration of time taken up in pronouncing 
them. This distinction is so obvious as to have been adopted in 
all languages, aud is that to which we annex clearer ideas than to 
any other." (1 ) But, " if we choose to be directed by the car in 
denominating vowels long or short, we must certainly give the&e 
appellations to those sounds only which have exactly the same 
radical tone, and differ only in the long or short emissiou of that 



(I) Walker's "Principles of English Pronunciation," para- 
graph 63. 
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tone." (1) Hence we inquire whit are these radical sounds or 
vjowel elements : in the English language there are ten, viz.— 
1. sound of ee in peel* 



2. 




• „ pill. 


3. 




a „ pale. 


4. 




e „ ptU-melL 


6. 




a „ joa/isade. 


0. 




u „ />«£<?. 


7. 


»» 


o „ poll. 


8. 




o „ />0&. 


9. 


»> 


w » P«U- 


10. 


»» 


00 „ />0O/. 



Each of these, like notes in music, may be indefinitely pro- 
longed or shortened. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of this. arrangement is, that 
it can be adopted for printing without the expense of new types 
— a recommendation of some importance ; for there are in the 
united kingdom about 22,500 tons of printing types; this 
number divided by 76, the average number of tori* (characters) 
in each fount (this is counting the three alphabets as one), gives 
800 tons as the average quantity of each tori f character). The 
average price is about 200/. per ton, so that the universal 
adoption of one additional character would be at an expense of 
about 60,000/. 

In conclusion, Sir, I beg to say, that if you consider the 
subject of sufficient interest, I shall be happy to lay before you 
a plan for a phonetic alphabet, by, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

M. Mathews, 

W. Howitt, E«Q. Compotilor. 

9, Narrow Wine-street, Bristol, March 2, 1847— Respected 
Sib,— I received your obliging note of Feb. 21, and should have 
been most happy to comply immediately, but was unable to put 
the phonetic alphabet in type, as the most convenient form, till 
to-day. I herewith inclose a few copies. 

▲ printer's phonetic alphabet. 



1. 


A a 


sound of 


a 


in 


patch 
bob 


(Pato) 


2. 


B b 




b 




(Bob) 


3. 


C c 




sh 


i> 


show 


(Cow) 


4. 


D d 




d 




dead 


(Ded) 
(DH) 


5. 


£ o 




e 


i* 


debt 


G. 


F f 




f 


» 


fife 


fFayt) 


7. 
8. 


S'f 


n 


1 


» 


hut 


(Gag) 
(Hut) 


9. 


I i 




i 




knit 


(Nit) 


10. 


W 




sh 




azhure 


(Ajur) 
(Keck) 


11. 




k 




coke 


12. 


L 1 




1 




lull 


(Lul) 


13. 


M m 




in 




maim 


(Meym) 


14. 


N n 




n 


»> 


nine 


(Najn) 


15. 


O o 









cot 


(Koi) 

top) 

(Bol) 


16. 
17. 


I P 

a a 


n 


P 
u 


»> 


U 


18. 


11 r 


»» 


r 


ti 


rare 


(Rasr) 


19. 


S s 




8 




cease 


(Sy») 


20. 
21. 
22. 


T t 
U u 
V v 




t 
u 
v 


ii 


tight 
judge 
valve 




23. 
24. 


W w 
X x 


»> 


00 

th 


ii 
ii 


pool 
thief 


88 


25. 


Y y 




ca 




eat 


(Yt) 


26. 


Z E 




t 


it 


sones 


(Zcena) 


27. 

28. 


iE SB 


» 


th 

a 


ii 


thither 
mate 


(nrour) 

(Mat) 


29. 


(E ce 


»» 





ii 


note 


(Nat) 


30. 


C f 


»» 


ng 


ii 


sing 


(Sic) 



The first column of " caps." and " lower-case" are the pro- 
posed characters to represent the sounds of the second column as 
heard in the words of the third column ; the last column shows 
the same words, as spelt by this arrangement. 

I beg to add that this arrangement can be applied to all the 
languages : thus the French nasal vowels might be expressed by 
a tuda, as in the Portuguese, so that locon would be lecd*; the 
French u by the diaresis, thus — ti, etc. ; the circumflex being 
used to denote the duration of the vowels. 

Tour obedient servant, 

W. Howttt, Esq. M. Mathews. 



(1J Walker's 
graph 66. 



1 Principles of English Pronunciation," para- 



t Wbodkovte Temperance Literary Institution. —This society held 
its first anniversary on the 6th of April. It has been in exist- 
ence about ten months. It is open to the membership of 
persons of both sexes, above the age of seventeen, and already 
numbers nearly a hundred members. The teachers are about 
twelve labouring men, and besides the various branches of an 
English education, letter writing and methods of taking brief 
notes of speeches, etc. are taught. They have already a library 
of about 330 volumes; and on Saturday evenings tne school- 
room becomes a news and reading-room. The pro gr e ss already 
made by the scholars is most satisfactory . 

ODD NOTIONS. 

To hear some prate of noble birth, 

Of their hirn lineage boast, 
You'd think they came not of the pair 

Who lovely Eden lost ;— 
That Eve, in their first parents' home, 

Was just a servant maid ; 
And Adam was by them employed, 

A gardener with his spade. 

The straggling tradesman thou ma/st rob ; 

Seduce thy neighbour's wife ; 
Hay work some hspless maiden's fall, 

Then take her brother's life : 
And " high society" will not 

On thee e'er set its ban : 
A cheat, seducer, murderer, thou, 

And still — a gentleman. 

Samuel Langlby. 

Tatt and Famine^-DT.AJi Sik,-^-Are yon aware how exten- 
sively the article on the Fast and Famine hat been reprinted in 
various parts of the country P I send you conies of these reprints, 
issued at Trowbridge, at Wigan, and at Wisbeach; the last of 
which is printed in silver for framing. It has been most exten- 
sively circulated- also in Ayrshire, Dumfriesshire, Galloway, and 
other counties of Scotland. 

Yours, truly, 

J.H. 

To Correspondents.— We beg once more respect f ully and 
gratefully to state that such are the quantities of manuscripts 
offered for tho Journal, that we are compelled to adopt the nil- 
lowing plnn :— all articles sent arc carefully read, and so far as 
our space, the need of variety, and their merit, will allow, are 
accepted without favour; but we cannot undertake to return 
articles unless the requisite number of stamps is inclosed, or 
the authors will send for them to our office, where long articles, 
properly sealed and addressed^ lie for them. All authors o/ 
manuscripts accepted, will be immediately informed of the fact 
by letter. Those who do not hear within a fortnight will under- 
stand that wc have not been able to avail ourselves of their 
favours. But in no cote can we undertake to c o rr es p o nd 
respecting them.— Em. 
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SAINT GERMAIN'S, AND ITS F&TE. ; 

BY H. T. BTDK. 

The environs of Paris are very picturesque, in every 
direction, and situated as is that city in the centre of a 
vast basin, and environed by an amphitheatre of hills, it 
presents from every " coin of 'vantage " beautiful views 
and admirable sites, especially immediately adjacent to 
the Seine. It has been the flippant mode with many 
writers, to detract from the merits of this river, and 
describe it as a paltry stream, because perhaps at Paris 
it has only the breadth of the Thames at Richmond. 

The Seine, which is in many parts wide, deep, rapid, 
and clear, washes in its singularly devious course many 
a vale of verdure, and height of beauty ; and no mile 
is unmarked by some spot of interest rich in natural 
charm, in the memory of the past, or heightened jn 
attraction by some historic recollection or well pre- 
served legend. But in its whole progress from Paris to 
Havrc-de-grace, there is no nook, no palace, more replete 
with attraction, or better known in record or romance, 
than the chateau and town of Saint Germain-en-Layc, 
which took its name from a monastery built by King 
Robert, at the entreaty of Germain, bishop of Auxerre. 

One approach from Paris by Nanterre is a wide and 
agreeable road, lined with fine and umbrageous trees ; 
another route is by the village of Marly, where once 
stood a sumptuous palace of Louis XIV, demolished 
during the revolution of '89, when the popular fury was 
roused to the belief that new ideas were best propagated 
by the destruction of mansions and palaces ; as though 
they were accountable for, or their demolition could 
avenge, the follies and injuries, insults and crimes, of their 
sometime possessors. Experience has taught mankind 
better, and now in France revolutions are carried on by 
protocols and protests, in less space of time, and with 
more efficacious results. The Frenchmen of the present 
century merely expel their rulers by the power of opinion 
expressed through the pen ; they leave their palaces 
Btanding. However, on the site of the old palace of 
Marly (which Louis XIV. called "a simple hermitage," 
and which cost, by the way, more than 100,000,0ub of 
francs, [4,000,000/.,] somewhat dear for a hermitage !) 
stands now a cotton mill, a very significant substitute, 
— but as if all token of bygone grandeur should not be 
eradicated, there is here at the bank of the river a vast 
water wheel, worked by steam, which supplies the aque- 
duct of Marly, and drives the requisite volume of water 
to the reservoirs of Versailles, whenever the splendid 
fountains of that palace exhibit their wondrous play 
on gala days, a spectacle certainly unequalled in Europe. 

The third route to St. Germain's is by railroad, — that 
vast modern leveller of inequalities — that rival of Time 
itself. The St. Germain terminus is on the Paris side 
of the river, at a village called Pecq. The bridge being 
crossed, the ascent to the town is by a steep and tortu- 
ous road, at every turn of which there is to be seen a 
more striking, expansive, and varied view in the 
enchanting valley below; and half way up, there is an 
old wall, with sculptured garlands, and half defaced 
armorial bearings, which is all that now remains of 
the chateau, built by Henry IV. St. Germain is four 
leagues W. N. W. from Paris by the nearest road, 
and derives its name of Laye from the forest so called, 
at one extremity of which the town is built. It is of 
great antiquity, and the palace now standing is used 
as a barrack, though its predecessors were appro- 
priated by the early monarchs as a hunting Beat, when 
they enjoyed this sport in the vast forests adjacent ; 
that of St. Laye alone, computed at nearly 6,000 acres, 
was the largest and finest in the kingdom. 

One of the earliest of the kings who took delight in 
this town and forest was Louis le Gros, who was a keen 
sportsman, and had built himself a hunting box close 



to the chapel of St Germain, which was kept up and 
much frequented by succeeding kings, from its easy . 
distance from Paris, and the abundance of sport yielded ] 
by its extensive woodlands. Thither came Philip | 
Augustus, the ambitions and successful warrior, and , 
Louis IX. the pious and simple-hearted. Philippe le 
Bel, the great opponent of the Knights Templars, there 
made his court. Subsequently the chateau was destroyed 
by fire, by Edward the Black Prince, but in 1315 
speedily rebuilt. In those rude ages the destruction and 
rebuilding of castles was a very common occupation ; 
whilst in our time, what becomes a ruin is left a ruin. 

King Charles V. rebuilt the chateau, destroyed in the 
reign of Philippe le Bel. In the time of Charles VI. 
France was in a state of utter confusion, and war and 
discord distracted the kingdom from end to end ; under 
Charles VII. it was little better, and the pleasant 
palace of St. Germain's was transformed into a fortress ; 
and, thanks to its buttresses, high terraces, and river 
bank, was a stronghold of security, as it had been a 
haunt of enjoyment. Then came the wily, faithless, 
able Louis XI, who, with an eye to the useful and 
serviceable, took little pleasure in dainty hunting lodges. 
What to him was the flow of the river, the sons of 
the bird, the verdure of the valley, the lofty trees, the 
clear skies, the extensive landscape, — his was the crafty 
policy, the deep-laid treachery, the ambition to outwit ; 
he cared not for the deer of the forest, — his chase was 
the acquisition of broad lands — Brittany, Provence, 
Anjou, Maine, Flanders, Burgundy ; to extend dominion 
over men, and acquire heaps of gold to buy what he 
could not conquer. So little did he value St. Germain's, 
that he gave it to his leech, Jacques Coittier, and the 
leech became Sire Jacques Coittier de Saint Germain- 
en- Laye ! Coittier was the Abernethy of his age, if not 
in skill, at least in that equality of manner which, if 
not rudeness, was very like it ; which treated alike peer 
and peasant, master and menial ; and it was this very 
Coittier who said to his fickle and treacherous master 
these words, which Sir Walter Scott, in his splendid 
romance of Quentin Durward, attributes to the Astro- 
loger Galeotti, " I know very well, that some fine day 
vou will send me to where so many of your servants have 
been sent ; but, mori Dieu ! eight days after me yon your- 
self will die." And the king, weak in his superstition 
as he was unscrupulous in his purposes, flattered and 
took care of Coittier, a low-bred bourgeois of Paligny, 
in Franche Comte* ; raised his salary to 10,000 crowns a 
month, and gave him the Seignories of Rouvrai, Saint 
Jean de Brussay, Saint Germain-en-Laye, and Tri61; 
but when the king died the parliament called Jacques 
Coittier to account, and compelled him to surrender 
Saint Germain amongst the rest, and then it again 
became a roval residence. 

Francis the First* who did so much for the royal 
abodes of France, and whose taste is still evident at 
Fontainebleau, Chambord, Chenonceaux, etc. etc., rebuilt 
the chateau of 'St. Germain. Then was raised the cele- 
brated tower of Charles V, of which not one fragment 
remains ; and then was created the high platform or 
terrace, still the glory of St Germain, with its stone 
balustrades, its lengthened avenue, its chateau, curious 
and pillared, with Che Salamander (which was his 
emblem) carved in all directions, and which the de- 
stroying hand of the Revolution has not yet wholly 
obliterated, as if to bear out its accompanying legend of 
" Extinguo et nutrisc o," '• I die and I revive V and then 
the cypher of two F F's, which interlace and seem to 
guard the crown— the hall of this brave and gallant 
prince, now a guard-room — the chimney, built by giante 
for giants — then the lilies mingling with the Salaman- 
der, all conjuring up recollections of past dynasties, and 
lost empire; whilst each nook, and emblem, 

" and corner-stone, 

Plead haughtily for glories gone." 
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Oar space will not allow us to detail or even allude to 
one in a hundred of the romances of history, and his- 
tories of romance, which St Germain could tell if stones 
could speak, or legends be listened to ; but on one or 
two events we may lightly touch. 

Here did Catharine deMedicis and her son, Charles IX, 
arrive on the night of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
when the murders they instigated and began were per- 
petrated with unsparing and remorseless hand by the 
Duke de Guise and the Catholics, against the Protestants, 
and when Henry IV. escaped so hardly with his life, 
protected by Providence alone. 

The race of Valois disappeared in blood, in which it 
was so deeply steeped ; and Henry IT. being king, and 
a passionate lover of the chase, was often at St. Germain, 
and in its gardens first saw the belle Oabrielle, for 
whom he built a pavilion, still existing, though, alas 
for romance and sentiment i now converted into a restau- 
rant— admirable of its kind, it is true, but very little 
in unison with feudal days: the old and lofty hall 
being replaced by snug dining-rooms, " with every 
accommodation for large or small parties f " the pikes 
and guns and .bows" being now represented by knives and 
forks and spoons ; the tattered banners "won in battle- 
field" by the clean damask napery, mangled without 
a crease ; the fluttering pennons by La Carle ; and 
the armed or liveried grim retainers transformed into 
Bmug and pacific waiters, with sallow faces, white aprons, 
stiff cravats, and round blue jackets. Occasionally, the 
change may be for the better, as producing ampler 
supplies, more peaceable banquets, greater equality at 
table : and the greatest horror that may ensue being 
the payment of the reckoning ; but huttres dOstende, 
puree Cricy, anguilles A la Tartars, a poulet & la 
Marengo, and an omelette a Vananas — prologued by a 
bottle of Chablis, accompanied by a bottle of cham- 
pagne de Moet Jrappe, and epilogued by a bottle of 
Romanfe gelSe — are eminently calculated to war with 
the visions of fancy, and to replace the melancholy 
memories of the past with an alderman's appetite for 
the present. In tnis age, matter has the better in the 
contest with mind ; and mankind, however inclined to 
be romantic, rarely leaves the substance for the shadow. 
However, we must return for a moment to Henry IV, 
who died too soon for all he loved, and all who lored 
him. Of the New Chateau which he built, the old 
wall only remains. In this chateau, and they say at 
St. Germain's now, in the very pavilion to which we have 
alluded, and which still remains, was born, on the 5th 
September, 1638, Louis XIV. afterwards called le Oramd 
Monarque, and who reigned seventy-two years. He was 
baptised there by the Cardinal Mazarin, who afterwards is 
said to have wedded his mother, Anne of Austria. Dur- 
ing the stormy period of the Fronde, from 1645 to 1655, 
St. Germain proved a secure retreat to the Queen Regent, 
then in her widowhood, with her two sons ; the second, 
the Due d'Anjou, being born a year after his brother. 

In this chateau the unhappy Henrietta, wife of 
Charles I. of England, found a refuge with her infant 
daughter; and here Christina of Sweden, the daughter 
of Gustavus Adolphus, came, after her favourite Monal- 
deschi had been stabbed by her commands in the 
palace at Fontainebleau. 

Here Louis XIV. first loved the interesting and 
faithful La Valliere,and to the curious visitor who gains 
admittance to this chateau is shown her bed-chamber, and 
the trap-door by which the amorous and adventurous 
king obtained access to his " ladye love," when his 
careful mother had caused the door of the back stair 
to be walled up, in order to prevent these clandestine 
meetings. But 
/ 'Over the mountains and under the waves, 
Over the fountains and under the caves, 
Over floods that are deepest and Neptune obey, 
Over neks that are steepest* Love will find out the way." 



And ire may well conceive that Louis XIV. did not 
lack ready ministers to aid or conceal his escapades. 
When he grew tired of La Valliere, and quitted the 
gentle and attached mistress for the haughty and selfish 
Madame de Montespan, he left to the neglected first 
love St. Germain's for her abode, although she soon 
forsook it for the Abbaye des Carmelites, to "wash her 
sin away" in prayer, in penance. It has been said, and 
with much probability, that Louis became tired of 
St Germain's because from its wide terrace he saw daily, 
hourly — in broad day or by the moon's beam — the high 
spire of St. Denis, where his ashes were to repose at his 
decease, in silent and all-levelled fellowship with his 
predecessors, from Clovis and Pepin le Bref ; and that 
this perpetual " memento mori " was displeasing to the 
selfish and disdainful Grand Monarque 1 This is very 
possible ; but his apologists add that " it was not the 
fear of death that anno ved the king, but the knowledge 
that death, when it did come, would level him with the 
meanest beggar." That kings' bones, and limbs, and 
flesh, 

" Like common earth must rot" 

When James II. of England fled from his throne to 
France, the chateau of St Germain's, as it now exists, 
was assigned to him as a dwelling, with an allowance, 
(not too large in amount, nor too regular in payment,) 
and his oratory is still shown in the old red brick and 
balconied building ; and his tomb in the small church 
adjacent; and a neat monument was erected to his 
memory by George IV, bearing an inscription recount- 
ing bis history and misfortunes. 

The illustration of our present number refers to the 
fair held at this town. There are two fttes at St. Ger- 
main's in the year. The first, called the Fete of St 
Louis, is held at the entrance to the forest, near the 
gate of Poissy, on the Sunday after the 25th of August, 
and lasts three days. The second, called Fete des 
Loges, 1 also continues three days, beginning on the 
first Sunday after the 30th of August, and is greatly 
frequented by the Parisians and strangers. Being held 
in the very heart of the beautiful forest, before the 
autumn blasts have torn the leaves from the trees, or 
the wild flowers from the hedgerows, it adds to its 
fair-j attractions those of its sylvan scenery, shade, 
shelter, and perfume. Around on every side are booths, 
with dolls, toys, gingerbread, and the millions of fancy 
cakes and pastry, the fabrication of which the French 
so well comprehend, they being, like Nell Batcheior of 
Oxford, especially cunning ; 

" In the arts 
Of pies, puddings, and tarts, 
And know every use of the oven." 

Roundabouts, turnabouts, whcelabouts, wooden horses, 
swings, and targets of every kind of shape and pro- 
portion, some of which are Moors, " as large as life, 1 * 
who gaze fiercely in painted and tinselled grandeur, and 
who, being hit at a certain point in the breast, collapse 



(1) Tradition informs us that there was, during the reign of 
Louis III, about a league from St Germain, in the forest, an 
ancient monastery, dedicated to Saint Fiacre, whose fete-day is 
on the 30th of August ; and here a hermit had established 
himself, 

" Prayer all his business, all his pleasure 'praise," 

in a small cell or logs. One day the king, in hunting, passed 
the spot, and was so much pleased with the simple life led by 
the hermit, that he acceded to his desire to have one, then two, 
then three, companions, until a community was formed, called 
Let Frkres des loves; and on St. Fiacre's day in every year a 
great concourse of people assembled, and this was the origin of 
the Foire des Loges. The monks were driven away in 1793. 
The fair is still kept up. The ruins of the Prisur* still exist, 
and hither Madame Dabarry was sent during the last illness 
of Louis XV. 
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and fall suddenly at the feet of the skilful marksman. 
Dancing booths, fat 'women, gigantic men, infant 
Hercules, minimum dwarfs, wrestlers, actors, singers, 
musicians, liquor merchants, cigar vendors, and pick- 
pockets, are there in legions; and there, too, are the 
large temporary kitchens, or rather furnaces, which, 
made of clay, roast chickens, turkeys, geese, pigeons, 
etc., on long spits, regaling the noses and exciting the 
appetites of the visitors to that " gay and festive scene ;" 
whilst the attendant cooks, with white caps and jackets, 
and long forks and ladles, look like the marmttons at 
Camacho's wedding, and invite the throng to stop and 
eat, proffering a bill of fare, temptingly drawn np ; and 
the cuisine must be profitable, if one may judge from 
the numbers who follow the craft, and the heap of pro- 
visions, cooked and uncooked, which present themselves 
for selection and consumption. 

In the evening there are balls, and the dancing is 
incessant and joyous, for in France nothing is complete 
without a ball, from the saloon of the duchess to the 
guinguette of the peasant; and then there is a grand 
display of fireworks, of which the terminating bouquet 
invariably calls forth the loud plaudits of the enrap- 
tured crowd. 

This has the greatest attraction to the real Parisian, 
whose applause of art certainly overcomes his admira- 
tion of nature; and who prefers a drama in fifteen 
tableaux to all the beauties of the most magnificent 
landscape, where hill and dale, wood and water, ravine 
and rock, vie in their combination of the sublime and 
beautiful; to him 

" Day's garish cye w 

is most pleasing; but we say, 

" If thou wouldst view St. Germain's right, 
Go visit her terrace by pale moonlight," 

that extends many hundred feet above the level of the 
river for more than a mile ; and in the panorama may 
be seen the heights of wood- crowned Meudon, the 
windings of the Seine resembling a silvery snake, 
seeking to escape the grasp ; the aqueduct of Marly, 
like the remains of a Roman viaduct ; the chateau of 
Maisons ; the Arc de Triomphe ; the spires of St. Denis ; 
the eminence of Mont Martre; the steep of Mont 
Valerian, etc etc. 

There may be many scenes more bold, more striking, 
more extensive ; but there can be none which combine 
greater beauty and variety of landscape, or are more 
richly associated with the progress of the present day, 
and the recollections of the past. 



SONNET TO W. L. GARRISON. 

O'kr thee, Garrison, through many a storm 
Of wild detraction ploughing thy brave course, 
Tempests may burst, and spend their deafening force, 

Yet, in thy breast, with heavenly virtue warm, 

Beats not one pulse of languor or alarm : 
For in thine holy cause thou hast a source 
Of life, and hope, and joy; and faint, and hoarse 

Clamour may bawl herself, or spite deform 

Thy noble deeds with slander's foulest slime ; 
And thou, unscathed and innocent, the while, 
Canst view their doings with a pleasant smile, 

Fixed in thy purpose, solemn, true, sublime. 
Behold, thou'rt building up a glorious pile 

Shall mock the thunderous war-blasts of all time. 
Wendover, Bucks. J. S. 



ASSOCIATED HOMES FOR THE MIDDLE 
CLASS. 

BY MART GILLIES. 

Thb middle class is a term representing so large a 
number in this country, that it is difficult to define its 
meaning, so great a variety of circumstances and con- 
ditions are included in it, which become confounded 
with the aristocracy at one lend, and with the working 
class at the other. The majority of those who belong 
to it are indeed hard workers, with whom the straggle 
for the means to live is so great, that they cannot main- 
tain their position without a degree of toil which too 
often embitters life. Even among those whose lot is 
more fortunate, the pressure of the coat of living 
on the means of living is so heavy, and the standard of 
comfort is placed so high, and requires such an outlay 
to maintain it, that few are exempt from anxiety, and 
overwork. Few merchants can spend an hoar of any 
day, except Sunday, with their families. They go to 
their counting-houses early, and remain till late. Medical 
men scarcely know how to be sure of a leisure hour day 
or night. Artists work at their easels during every 
minute of daylight, and it is very common to see their 
windows lighted up by their lamps at night. To barn 
the " midnight oil" is so usual, as to have become pro- 
verbial among literary men. It is the same with the 
majority of the members of all trades, businesses, or 
professions. A certain number attain the highest 
places in all, and these form what is called the " aris- 
tocracy of wealth;" all the rest have been properly 
designated "the uneasy classes : M working hard and 
long; seldom free from care; enjoying little leisure, 
and, in short, wasting life in acquiring the means to live. 

In this description, the money-makers only are 
included, and these are generally men, though not 
always. Many women of the middle class work hard 
to make money. Still the majority are men; husbands 
and fathers of families. But these do not suffer alone. 
They carry two other classes along with them in their 
drudgery. These are the clerks or other assistants 
required in their business, trade, or profession, and their 
own wives and daughters. The ease of the former of 
these is too obvious to require comment, and is also 
attracting much public attention at present, but that of 
the latter is too little thought ot 

The fatigues and cares of women of the middle class are 
not understood or appreciated as they ought to be. The 
mother of a family, with a scanty income, has frequently 
equal labour and anxiety in the task of " making it do ** 
as the father has in earning it; and if it is precarious, 
or if the domestic economy has been begun on too ex- 
pensive a scale, so that debts and arrears press on her, 
the situation becomes one of wretched discomfort. 
Scarcely any women have been trained to manage welL 
Nearly all have to learn, after marriage, how to order a 
whole set of circumstances into which they are thrown 
unprepared, together with the delicate health attendant 
on the feet of becoming mothers. Many a marriage 
that began in love has ended in discord, because the 
husband could not understand nor forgive the change 
which all this has made on the woman he had chosen. 
Added to ail, there is in their life no time for reading 
or mental improvement, while in the contact with 
the world men learn and progress in the midst of their 
business and struggle for money. Women, therefore, 
become narrow-minded, and unfit companions for their 
husbands, and in these details we have the secret of 
many an unhappy marriage. 

There is such an appearance of wealth and comfort 
about the middle class of England, that at first view it 
appears an anomaly to assert the existence of these 
evils. Yet thousands would bear witness to them, were 
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they questioned on the subject. The cost of living in 
this highly-taxed country is so great, that care and 
struggle are nearly universal, except among the very 
rich; and even among them it is very common to find 
the income exceeded by the expenditure, ao great is the 
taste for luxury, and so heavy the expense* it entails. 

In such a state of things it is most desirable to find 
out how to live at leas cost, without lowering the esta- 
blished standard of comfort; and the clubs already in 
existence clearly indicate the way to this end. A 
judicious combination of the club-system with the plan 
of including separate sets of chambers in the same 
building, would, under proper arrangements, produce a 
most beneficial alteration in our domestic economy, and 
in all our social arrangements, 

When anything resembling Associated Homes is 
mentioned, the idea of living in public is apt to occur ; 
but this is ouite erroneous. Were it otherwise, it would 
be fatal to the attempt to introduce them, for English 
habits are formed on the very contrary basis. The 
English enjoy the family circle, the power of {privacy, 
quiet, and seclusion; and any scheme of living that 
failed in securing these would at once fall to the ground. 
Associated Homes, however, need interfere with none 
of these habits. The outer walls of the building, the 
kitchens, store-rooms, and other offices, are all that 
need be in common. Every man's house might be as 
exclusively his own, as completely " his castle," though 
under the same roof with fifty others, as if it stood on one 
side of a street, in a row with fifty others. In truth, it 
would probably be much more secluded in the former 
than in the latter case. In a street, the opposite houses 
overlook each other in front, and the gardens or yards 
at the back are overlooked by the whole row. The walls 
also of the common description of houses are thin enough 
to transmit noises, the sound of musical instruments, 
etc., and much annoyance is frequently Buffered by one 
neighbour from another in consequence. All this 
might be avoided by proper architectural plans and 
substantial building. It is desired, then, earnestly to 
recommend to the middle classes a combination to 
form Associated Homes ; each home being separate and 
complete in itself, but contained within one building, 
or associated in a range of buildings, having a common 
kitchen and other offices, a common store of all kinds 
of provisions, and other articles essential to housekeep- 
ing, and an establishment of the needful number of 
domestic servants; the whole under the control of a 
certain appointed body, or of a capitalist who may 
choose to embark in such an undertaking; and every 
department under efficient superintendence. 

The advantages of such a plan would be best under- 
stood by observing the various deficiencies of our pre- 
sent arrangements. Let us picture to ourselves a street 
containing fifty houses, rented at about fifty pounds a 
year. Here is a rental of 2,5002. a year, for which these 
fifty families have each a house, which, with all its com- 
forts, has many faults. The drainage is very commonly 
defective, and there is a bad smell at times ; the water 
is not conveyed above the ground-floor ; the sunk story 
is damp and unhealthy for the servants ; the rooms are 
small ; they generally admit draughts when doors are 
opened, and are close when shut up; and the walls 
being thin, they are cold in winter, and hot in summer. 
Less than such, a rental as this would command the 
erection of fifty houses of much superior description 
and convenience, if built in combination. 

These houses have each their kitchen range. Fifty 
kitchen ranges, each of which, with the necessary uten- 
sils for cooking, must have cost, on a moderate compu- 
tation, twenty pounds. Here is an outlay of a thousand 
pounds. The most complete and excellent apparatus, 
capable of cooking in a far superior manner for the 
same number of individuals, might be had for a fraction 
of such a sum. In these ranges are fifty kitchen fires, 



burning away fuel in a way so wasteful, that it would 
be very difficult to calculate to how great a degree the 
heat thus produced might be economised. Then there 
are fifty cooks, each performing her office very imper- 
fectly, with imperfect knowledge and defective utensils, 
so that the waste in cooking is very great ; while their 
wages and cost in living cannot be computed at a lower 
sum than seventeen hundred and fifty pounds,— they 
are probably nearly two thousand. An accomplished 
"artist," with a full staff of under-cooks, might be main- 
tained for muclTless ; but no such expensive service is 
required. A well instructed upper-cook, with the proper 
number of assistants, would perform all the duties of 
the kitchen in a way which no private family of the 
middle class can now command, at a wonderfully re- 
duced coat Lastly, there are fifty housekeepers, many 
of them inexperienced, some careless, a few expert, but 
nearly all "pareful and troubled about many things." 
The expenditure of these homes is in general supplied 
by much bodily and mental exertion ; it is hard, there- 
fore, that it should not be economised and managed to 
the best advantage. But with the best intentions, and 
even the best skill, this is impossible. The single item 
of fuel, already noticed, is a type of all the rest Few 
who have not tried it are aware of the extraordinary 
difference in the price of nearly all provisions bought 
wholesale, and in small quantities. It is a fact within 
the experience of the writer, that the cost of the bread 
for a family is diminished one-third by buying flour by 
the sack, and baking at home; and this difference 
would be increased if the ovens and other conveniences 
were well constructed. As to the loss by waste, igno- 
rance, and imperfect apparatus in cooking, let any one 
only see a dinner prepared in a common kitchen, and 
then in the kitchen of the Reform Club, or the future 
kitchen of the Whittington Club, and no more need be 
said. 

A combination then to form Associated Homes, would, 
if successful, obtain for the middle classes advantages 
so great that it is difficult to understand why it has 
been so long delayed. It is not enough to say that 
every family living in them would find their expen- 
diture diminished by one-third, and their comfort 
increased by two-thirds; but if this proved all, the 
anticipation should be sufficient to rouse them to make 
the effort. 

The plan is not new. It has been frequently pro- 
posed, and it was ably advocated in the "Monthly 
Repository" nearly thirteen years ago, in a paper en- 
titled "Housebuilding and Housekeeping," which 
appeared in the number for August, 1834. The writer 
there developed the details of a plan for accommo- 
dating sixty families, averaging five persons each, and 
belonging to that class whose incomes are from three 
to four hundred a year. He proposed a public dining 
hall in this plan. But it is of course quite evident 
that the whole might be modified so as to suit incomes 
of any amount, varying from less than a hundred up 
to thousands; and to accommodate single persons, 
or married persons without children, as well as 
families ; and that there is no necessity for a public 
table, an arrangement which would be distasteful to 
the majority of families of the class in question. 

The scheme proposed by the writer in the " Monthly 
Repository," was contrived on the plan of separate 
dwelling houses, all entering from the two sides of a 
covered gallery resembling the Burlington or Lowther 
arcades. Each of these dwellings, he proposed, should 
contain from four to six or eight rooms; a number 
quite sufficient, when it is recollected that neither 
kitchens nor servants' rooms would be required in 
them. To each he allotted a small garden and green- 
house. All the dwellings to be warmed, ventilated 
lighted with gas, supplied with baths warm and cold, 
and having water conveyed into every bed-room. All, 
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to be ready furnished also. This would be in some 
respects advantageous, because the furniture might be 
all chosen in good taste, and suitable to the dimensions 
of the rooms ; it would also be most convenient to 
people setting out in life, but to others who are already 
provided with furniture, it would be the reverse. It 
would be best to furnish some dwellings and not others. 
In the centre of the range of dwellings was to be, on 
one side of the gallery, a building containing the 
kitchens, larders, store-rooms, washhouaes, laundries, etc. 
This was to contain a small steam-en^ne, which would 
o£-course prove an untiring and most useful servant to 
the whole establishment, in a wonderful variety of 
ways. The kitchen to be furnished with the most 
approved modern inventions, for good and economical 
cookery. The servants' rooms to be also in this build- 
ing ; but a for better plan would be to allot to them 
the upper rooms of the opposite one, in which he has 
placed his public dining-hall, library, music-room, etc 

With regard to public rooms, it would certainly be a 
great good to have them. A library and reading-room, 
and music-room, there should be, and other large rooms 
in which members of the establishment might give 
parties, or hold concerts, or have dancing, if they 
pleased, and in which a table dhdie might be held 
at stated hours for ail who chose to go to it, which 
unmarried individuals would be very likely to do. As 
to the mode of arranging the meals of the families in 
each house, it might be done something on the plan of 
which we hear in Paris, where carts drive up to people's 
doors and leave a dinner ready cooked and kept hot on 
the way, by a stove or steaming apparatus. The difficulty 
in the establishments in question would be much 
d iminish ed by the short distance to go from the 
kitchens to the dwellings; and if there was a steam- 
engine on the premises it would be quite easy to work 
small covered carts along the gallery on rails, accom- 
panied by a servant to stop them at the doors where 
they were wanted, and carry in their cargo of breakfast, 
dinner, or whatever it might be. A fixed rate of charge 
might be made for every individual supplied, according 
to the kind of living, whether plain or luxurious, of 
each, and the dishes chosen. There would therefore be 
no difficulty about inviting company. In short, in this 
matter the clubs furnish examples of the way to ar- 
range. A bill of fare might be posted up every day, 
and each householder would then simply have to order 
whatever was agreeable to him or her, and to give 
directions as to time, numbers to be served, etc. The 
servants would all belong to the establishment ; but if 
any residents wished to keep a private servant it might 
be done. It must be evident that the drudgery of 
household service would be very much diminished by 
all the conveniences of such a plan as this, and by the 
various operations performed by the steam-engine; 
among these washing would be comprised, and might 
be done with great ease and completeness. 

On the subject of the mode of arranging the various 
services required, the writer in the Repository says : — 
" Every different department of labour could be com- 
mitted to a single individual as a responsible contractor, 
giving security for the fulfilment of his undertaking. 
.For instance, the cook or restaurateur, after certificates 
of his competency, should be chosen for the superior 
cheapness of his offers. He would, of course, be an- 
swerable for the quality of his provisions ; and he would 
find and control his own waiters. The baker should 
have the same terms. The washerwoman the same ; 
the shoe-cleaner the same; the clothes-maker the same; 
the gardener the same ; the bathman the same. And it 
might be wortn while to have a chambermaid, with 
bed and table linen, towels, etc. on the same terms. All 
these people should be under the control of the pro- 
prietor, as to their dealings with the purveyors of food, 
in order to supply a good quality; but they should be 



liable to be dismissed on a committee of the inhabitants 
expressing their dissatisfaction. An engineer and a 
carpenter would, of course, be maintained on the esta- 
blishment by the proprietor, in order to keep all in re- 
pair." These details might probably be improved, and 
in this instance also the experience of the clubs might 
furnish the means. Some ideas on the best mode of 
arranging the domestic economy of Associated Homes, 
and of turning their advantages to the best account, 
will form the subject of another paper. 

With regard to probable expense, the writer already 
quoted has calculated as follows. He does not profess 
to do more than approximate to the fact, but he is pro- 
bably a good authority on the matter. " The rente of 
the dwellings would of course vary with their size and 
embellishments, but we can take an average of themxty- 
two separate buildings connected by the gallery, includ- 
ing the two public erections. The expensive fittings of 
chimney pieces and kitchens being avoided, as well as 
cellars and all such appurtenances, would make np nearly 
for the furniture," (it will be remembered the calcula- 
tion is made for furnished houses,) u and the needful 
warming and lighting apparatus. I should think that, 
one with another, these dwellings might be completed, 
ready for occupancy, for about three hundred pounds 
each ; and allowing amply for the erection of the engine 
and the working gear belonging to it, the whole might 
be completed for about twenty-four thousand pounds. 
Allowing ten per cent, interest for the capital employed, 
in order to cover wear and tear— and this would be a 
most handsome allowance— the proprietor could afford 
to let these dwellings at forty pounds per annum each. 
But we will allow fifty." This is on an average, some 
would be more, some less ; and if unfurnished, of course 
the rent would be considerably less. " If the families 
were all living separate, each would be supposed to main- 
tain a servant, whose annual expense would be from 
thirty-five to forty pounds. With the machinery, 
twenty servants would do all the work in a far more 
efficient manner, and the average annual expense of 
servants to each family would thus be reduced to about 
fifteen pounds. Lighting and warming, with an abun- 
dant supply of hot and cold water, would be performed 
much under twenty pounds, without any labour to the 
inmates. The price of washing would be reduced at least 
one half. The price of provisions would be reduced pro- 
bably to something like two-thirds," (it will be observed, 
that this accords with the experience of the present writer 
as to the cost of bread,) " and variety would be attained 
without trouble; and, moreover, cold meats and un- 
wholesome food would not need to be eaten to prevent 
waste. Thus, from eighty to one hundred pounds per 
annum would amply pay for lodging, domestic service, 
lighting, warming, and washing, for a family of five 
persons, and such perfect accommodation as no private 
dwelling ever yet attained at double the expense. One 
hundred per annum would suffice to secure an ample 
supply of wholesome food in great variety ; and a man 
with an income of three hundred pounds would have a 
third left for clothing and other expenses ; and all this 
would be absolutely without the time of any member of 
the family being taken up with any duty of drudgery." 

It is difficult to estimate the importance of this 
diminution of expense, with increase of comfort and 
refinement, and decrease of domestic drudgery. The 
time thus set free might produce effects so great and 
beneficial that we cannot see where they would end. The 
great duties of mothers, the great duties of wives, the 
true mission of women in the world, would then all have 
a chance to develop themselves. When the time eomes, 
may women see and take advantage of their golden 
opportunity. May they have a due sense of their great 
responsibilities, and shun the temptation which may 
assail them to waste that great boon of peaceful leisure 
in frivolity or indolence. The women of the middle 
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class hare not, like thoso of the aristocracy, formed 
habits of luxury, ease, and the necessity of seeking 
excitement in society. They hare been trained to 
industry, and to much self-command, self-denial, and 
patience. No conventional morality comes in to shield 
them and permit them any license. They have much 
to learn, but in many respects little to subdue; and 
may therefore be said to have a clear field before them, 
if the evils of their circumstances could be removed. 

Opportunities for education, from the age of infancy 
upwards, would open in such establishments such as we 
cannot command now. This would be one of their 
great advantages. The numbers collected would form 
classes sufficient to pay the best teachers. This mode 
of education is common in Edinburgh for the daughters 
as well as the boiib of thp middle classes and gentry, who 
go out to classes taught by competent masters. In 
London the distances and the impossibility of walking 
about the streets without attendance prevents it ; but 
Associated Homes would render it easy. 

As to-4he mode of setting on foot such homes, we may 
again quote from the "Monthly Repository:" — "There 
are two modes of bringing the plan in question to bear. 
One is by means of subscription amongst the members, 
as the club-houses were originally founded ; the next is as 
a speculation of profit, or of good investment, to the 
moneyed capitalist." Whichever mode may be adopted, it 
is obvious that the experiment might be tried on a large 
or a small scale ; also, that buildings of a much simpler 
construction, and much cheaper mode of management 
than that here detailed, might be made, comprising, for 
example, sets of chambers in one building, instead of 
separate dwellings, and altogether made to suit incomes 
of a hundred a year or less. 

There can be no doubt that, by combination upon a 
scale of expense suited to these small incomes, a degree 
of comfort could be attained such as would raise into 
comparative opulence a whole class who are now cut off 
from the blessings of a home, and all its domestic ties, 
by want of means to support a family. Riches and 
poverty are only relative terms. The power to live 
within our incomes in such a mode as our habits render 
agreeable to us, constitutes us rich ; and if a man with 
a hundred a year can manage this, he is richer than 
one who has a thousand, and is running into debt. 

The spirit of the time tends more and more to com- 
bination. The mode of applying this principle here 
recommended is earnestly pressed on public attention, 
in the belief that there is none which offers fewer diffi- 
culties, or gives a fairer prospect of good results. 



WHICH IS THE MAN? 

BY EDWABD YOUL. 
I. 

I 8xs its pins, and chains, and rings, 
Its eyeglass, and its trumpery things ; — 
I see its whiskers — they are fine 
Ornaments in the hairy line ; 
I see its coat ; I see its hat ; 

1 see its boots, and its cravat. 

If such a thing you chance to meet, 
Sauntering up Regent Street, 
The tailor praise who makes such suits, 
And praise the artist of such boots. 

ii. 
I do not see his shabby dress : — 
I see him in his manliness ; 
I see his axe ; I see his spade ; 

I see a man that Ood has made : 

If such a man before you stand, 
Qive him your heart, give him your hand, 
And praise your Maker for such men : — 
They make this old earth young again. 



CASPAR HAUSER, THE HEREDITARY 
PRINCE OP BADEN. 

(Continued from p. 259.) 

The heir apparent to the throne, namely, the eldest 
son of the Margrave Frederick, died (during the lifetime 
of his father) a violent death, while on a journey to the 
north, in the year 1801. The carriage was upset, and 
his neck was broken. He left, however, a son, Karl, 
who succeeded on the death of his grandfather in 1811. 
This was the husband of Stephanie, whom he married 
in 1806. Stephanie, now in advanced age, is esteemed 
a lady of fascinating manners, full of intellect and 
goodness of heart ; but in the flower of her youth she 
united in herself all which constitutes the perfect charm 
of a young Frenchwoman. Notwithstanding, for a long 
time she deigned not to confer on her husband a word 
or look. An evil demon appeared to stand between 
them, and it did stand between them ; who it was we 
shall anon see. Sound sense and natural goodness, 
however, finally triumphed; the married pair dis- 
covered the truth, and became attached to each other. 
Their eldest child was the Princess Louise, who was 
born in 1811. Their marriage seemed to promise to 
become one of the happiest in the world, but the evil 
demon again presented itself. Karl was amiable, but 
weak ; a knot of dissipated people acquired an influence 
over him ; he was regularly ruined, and died of exhaustion 
in the thirtieth year of his life. He had had in the whole 
five children : three princesses, who still live ; and two 
princes, one born in September, 1812, who died (?) in a 
few weeks ; the other born in 1816, who died in the fol- 
lowing year. Karl, therefore, left no male heir ; and, 
at his death, who succeeded to the throne 1— The evil 
genius of his father—his father's brother Ludwig, and 
that after the next elder brother, the Margrave Fre- 
derick, had died in the preceding year 1817, and died, 
too, of a Budden death. 

Since, then, this Grand-Duke Ludwig, the predecessor 
of the present reigning grand-duke, is the principal 
figure in the infernal picture that we now unroll, it 
is necessary in a few words to denote his character. 
Possessing a powerful constitution, he was full of vehe- 
ment and contradictory passions. He was dissolute to 
the highest degree, irreconcilable in his hatred, con- 
stant in friendship— or more properly, grateful for 
personal services rendered him, which were truly of a 
very dubious kind, consisting in procuration and base 
adulation — arbitrary and despotic, and yet, so able, that 
perhaps never was there a prince who could rely so un- 
conditionally on the devotion of his soldiers ; at a signal 
from him they would have fired on father and mother. 
He was, moreover, persevering and determined in his 
resolves and opinions, and, finally, not wanting in per- 
sonal courage, to which he added tolerable knowledge 
of military affairs. 

Let us now take a retrospective review of the whole 
succession of deaths which must happen, in order to 
open to him the way to the throne ; and we find his 
eldest brother, who was killed by the overturning of his 
carriage ; his next elder brother, who also died a sudden 
death; his brothers son, who died in the bloom of his 
years ; and the two male children of this nephew, who 
both perished in their infancy. 

Without allowing ourselves to speculate how far these 
circumstances were ordered or effected by a human 
hand, since the inquiry is impossible, so much is 
certain, he was the murderer of his nephew, the 
murderer of Karl. 

At the time of the Congress of Vienna, a rumour was 
abroad that he had procured poison to be given him in 
Vienna ; and the suicide of Karl's valet which took place 
in that city, and the cause of which never could be 



discovered, was soon connected with it in the public 
mintf, and regarded as the consequence of the stingB of 
conscience. Yet Earl died not till 1818: it did, 
indeed, appear as if his health had suffered a shock since 
his sojourn in Vienna; yet we willingly admit that 
Karl died in direct consequence of his debaucheries ; 
but, if we cast a glance at the loose companions who 
seduced him into these disgraceful excesses, we at once 
discover none but people who, after the death of the 
nephew, became the particular favourites of the uncle. 

One of these, Yon Gensau, colonel of the guards, led 
a life of constant scandal, contracted false debts, embez- 
zled even fees belonging to the war-office, for which a 
poor devil of the name of Bernauer, who served both gen- 
tlemen as secretary, soon after the accession of the present 
grand-duke, was arrested, and for two years continued 
under trial at Carlsruhe. But Ludwig was too shrewd, 
and too zealous an observer — for he acquainted himself 
with the whole gossip of the city, and knew it all — for 
the debaucheries of his colonel of guards to escape him, 
which the rery children in the streets were familiar 
with, and yet he never brought him to account for them. 
Was there a criminal secret between the two— the 
cement of this enduring connexion ? The reward for 
having ministered diligently to the excesses of the 
nephew, which exhausted his strength] Was there a 
secret between them 1 Probably there was more than 
one! 

Another favourite of the Grand-Duke Ludwig was 
the Major Hennehofer, in whom many believe that they 
see the murderer of Caspar Hauser. This man has, 
indeed, talent, but unrestrained by principle, and capa- 
ble of anything. He made a strikingly rapid career in 
Germany. The war of 1813 found him a commissary, 
if I mistake not, at Gernsbach. He was about the 
person of Earl, as a ranger ; but under Ludwig he rose 
speedily to the rank of Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Those must have been important services which were 
rewarded with so rapid an advancement. Was he also 
in the secret? 

The grand-duke openly took from the theatre a 
dancer, Mademoiselle Werner : he had two children by 
her, and afterwards created her Countess of Langenstein. 
Extensive and various as were his intrigues, to this lady 
he showed an unvarying constancy : he visited her every 
day, reposed in her the most unbounded confidence, and 
left her at his death the bulk of his private property, 
which was considerable. Near the residence of this Ma- 
demoiselle Werner was that of the park -ranger Haiiser, 
who had earlier been chamberlain to Ludwig of Baden, 
still stood in high favour with him, and whose daughter 
daily visited her neighbour, where she often saw the 
ud-duke too. Both Mademoiselle Werner and the 
ghter of the park-ranger are good, plain, unpre- 
iing women, of the middle class, to whom people 
willingly listen when they talk out of their own heads, 
or become the echoes of persons of fashion. In this way, 
on one occasion came flying to me a feather, which once 
hung in the pinion of one of the Hauser family. 

The conversation was of Hennehofer ; of his brilliant 
career ; and whether, in case of a change in the govern- 
ment, he might not be a loser. " By no means," was 
the answer, "he knows too muck." That much could 
not have grown in her garden; it was evidently the 
observation of the ruler, who had let it fall in confiden- 
tial talk with his mistress. I could well comprehend on 
what occasion the grand-duke might have dropped this 
expression. Major Hennehofer stood in connexion with 
Mademoiselle Werner, he was even about to marry her 
sister; he had no private property; nothing but hiB 
pay. _ In the intimate conversations concerning this 
marriage, in which the grand-duke took a lively in- 
terest, and which he particularly desired, it was quite in 
character that the princely favourite or her sister, who 
was looking for a secure provision, should observe to the 



duke that the future bridegroom depended entirely on 
his pay, and might lose it under a successor. To which 
the reply was the requisite consolation, " He is indis- 
pensable to the successor — he knows too much: 1 Bat 
what did he know 1 

Perhaps it was how both the heirs male had perished 
so speedily while the sisters all remained alive. The 
people from the first regarded the affair as very 
striking, and said all sorts of things about it : the 
deaths were also attended with truly extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Before the death of each of the princes appeared the 
white lady. This white lady, as every one knows, 
bestowed formerly, and for ages, her visits on many of 
the great families of Germany, and each appearance 
was the herald of death. In the Castle of Blankenburg 
in the Hartz country, you may see a very striking full- 
length portrait of her. The white lady appeared at the 
cradle of the princes successively, bowed herself in grief 
over it, and the terrified nurses fled away. 

I have read with much pleasure the stories of the 
white lady and of the banshee, in the Irish popular 
legends ; but as all these bore an ancient date, I had 
drawn the conclusion that the white lady had long since 
vanished, and appeared no more. I deduce, therefore, 
from this present fact, another meaning, one which cer- 
tain persons in Carlsruhe adopted, that the white lady 
was no other than the Reichsgr&fin, formerly maid of 
honour, Geyer von Geyersberg, the mother of the present 
grand-duke, and that she destroyed the children. 

This woman must have been an unnatural monster 
towards her own children. She was recklessly extrava- 
gant and irregular in her life; credit, she had none 
amongst the rich, to whom she was too well known ; 
her agents went continually about amongst the dwell- 
ings of the poor, and exacted from them, under 
menaces and the most deceitful promises, their little 
savings for their own necessities. — She is dead, but curses 
and imprecations on her memory daily resound around 
her grave, from thousands of those whose families she 
reduced to poverty, or whose poverty she aggravated to 
ruin. Her eldest son is now Grand-Duke of Baden ; her 
two other sons are Margraves of Baden, and all three 
are very rich ; yet it has occurred to none of them to 
rescue the memory of their mother ! They left her, 
during the latter years of her life, in a condition of in- 
digence and destitution, which she endeavoured to 
escape by compelling from widows and orphans their 
last mites : and now that she is in her grave, they will 
not, by a small part of their superfluous wealth, purchase 
her an exemption from the curses of these unhappy 
ones! When the mother appears so infamous to hex- 
own children, what shall we think of her? We must 
believe everything, the moment that we can be shown 
what interest she could have to become the accursed 
work-teol of the murder in question. 

We have already said, that the Margraf Karl Fred- 
erick, at an advanced age, contracted a left-handed 
marriage with the maid of honour, Mademoiselle Geyer 
von Geyersberg, who was very young, and she bore the 
margraf particularly strong and healthy children. The 
courtiers made remarks thereon, and plenty of people 
set it down to their own satisfaction, that the real father 
of these children was no other than their own half-brother, 
the evil demon of our history, Ludwig of Baden ; and cer- 
tainly he who could seduce his father's wife to a crime of 
this kind, could easily lead her to the infinitely lesser sins 
of stealing or smothering other people's children. But if, 
indeed, these partly worn-out rumours were based on 
fact, there are other mysterious circumstances in the 
history of Ludwig, which can only be explained by the 
intimate relation between father and son, between a 
man and his successor. 

When Ludwig ascended the throne, he was yet a 
vigorous man. He had twoliealthy and strong children 
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by his mistress the Grafi n Langenstein ; lie was not a 
man to be dreaming of dying soon ; he was ambitions to 
the highest degree ; why then did it never occur to him 
to marry, that he might be able to leave his throne to 
his own children— that throne, which, according to ail 
appearances, he had grasped only by a whole series of 
crimes? The most powerful reasons of state must 
indeed urge upon him the policy of hastening such a 
marriage. 

Between the courts of Bavaria and Baden, there ex- 
isted and still exist the most serious and earnestly con- 
tested claims to the possession of the Pfalz, the richest 
and most beautiful portion of Baden. After the death 
of the Grand-Duke Ludwig; there remained none of the 
family of the Margrave Karl Frederick, except the 
children of the Reichsgrltfin von Hochberg, t. e. Madam 
Oeyer von Geyenberg, who had been so created. 
But these were the fruit of a left-handed marriage, 
i. e. of a marriage in which the children inherited 
the quality, not of the father, but of the mother 
only. Thus the ruling family legally expired with 
Ludwig of Baden ; and Bavaria might now make good 
its claims on the Pfalz, and Austria its claims on the 
Breisgau, which, in consequence of the French Revolu- 
tion, had been given to Baden, at the expense of 
Bavaria. It became doubtful even whether the Reichs- 
grafin Hochberg could establish the claims of her chil- 
dren to the old hereditary portion of Baden which had 
for centuries belonged to the house. 

There were stupendous difficulties in these respects 
to surmount The congress of Aix-la-Chapelle must 
declare the Graf von Hochberg capable of succeeding; 
and the whole influence of Alexander, the Emperor of 
Russia, who had married a princess of Baden, was 
necessary to elicit this declaration; which, however, 
after all, could not be elicited further than that the 
Hochberg family, if entitled to succeed at all, was 
entitled to succeed only to the original hereditary lands 
of the Margrave of Baden. It became necessary to 
make many journeys to all the courts of Europe ; the 
Margrave Wilhelm, brother of the present grand-duke, 
engaged in the time of Charles X. to support the 
French court, and continued some months in Paris. 
There was a mass of memorials written and dispersed 
amongst the ruling powers. The Baden Chamber of 
Deputies was called on time after time to declare 
that the whole Grand Duchy of Baden was one 
and indivisible. A thousand other things were done 
and attempted ; and yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
Court of Bavaria has never resigned its claims to the 
Pfalz, and these affairs at the present hour are by no 
means decided. 

Now all these difficulties were at once at an end, had 
Ludwig early married, and had legitimate male heirs. 
Why then did he not marry immediately on coming to 
the throne 1 Why did he not marry long before, as the 
creeping disease of his nephew had for years plainly 
opened to his view the certainty of his succession ? 

Could it be that he had brought the Reichsgrafin to 
act the white lady, and to the pitch of infanticide, by 
the promise of setting her own children — his own 
children— on the throne 1 If he gave such a promise, 
he was the man to keep it. But if he gave no such 
promise, or were no such man, was he not in the hands 
of the participator of his crime, and could she not come 
forward with this menace : " Remember the Bohemian 
Forest 1 1 keep faith with us, or we will discover all ! " 
Should he free himself from this by fresh murders 1 He 
was weary of murder, and in his wild doings towards 
the end of his life, many saw only his violent efforts to 
drown the irrepressible reproaches of his conscience. 

But if he did not revolt from recent murder, were not 



(1) See Schiller's "Robbers." 



the confidants perhaps too many] Could not these hold, 
in preparation for the worst chance, a written disclosure 
for foreign countries ? it is certainly true that Ludwig 
of Baden never appeared to regard his heir to the throne 
but with a degree of aversion ; but the case is very 
common, that the reigning father does not love bis 
successor, who seems to await his end, and every day 
to pray for his life to be shortened. Ludwig was, more- 
over, sagacious, and must thoroughly perceive the 
pitiful want of character and the intellectual insigni- 
ficance of his successor, who was not the man for 
him. Or was there engraven in his expressionless 
countenance, palpable to hie eye, a train of crimes 
which made Ms hair stand on end. his blood run ice- 
cold 1 

But did he really feel the pangs of an evil conscience? 
In his last years he had about him a dissolute, but 
at the same time bigoted and ignorant priest of the 
name of Engesser, who possessed an unlimited influ- 
ence over him, an influence which he shared onlv with 
the aforesaid Hennehofer. These two understood each 
other admirably. Engesser, at the time that he con- 
trived to attract the eye of Ludwig, was simply a parish 
priest In little more than the space of a year, he rose 
to be the head of a ministerial department ; but, in fact, 
he was prime minister, at whose nod everything 
gave way. Besides this, the grand-duke, who was 
otherwise avaricious, lavished upon him houses and 
money. Did the Protestant but aged prince feel a 
necessity to shrive himself before the Catholic priest? 
Spite of his stupidity he was Jesuit enough to appease 
the conscience of the ruler with Catholic grounds of 
consolation. The priest still lives, and is become a 
rich man. 

To all these rumours there is a consideration on the 
other side to be weighed, and it is important If these 
rumours could spread themselves, and maintain them- 
selves till now, had it been only in a confined circle, how 
did it happen that Karl of Baden.and hiB intellectual wife, 
against whom, and whose children, these hellish plans 
were directed, had no suspicion of them 1 Who knows ? 
perhaps they had more— perhaps they had certainty. 

LUDWIG WAS BANISHED AT THB COMMAND OP THB 
G&AKD-DUKX Ka&L TO HIS ESTATE, AHD A GOOD MANY 
OTHER PERSONS AT THE SAMS TIME. 

Nothing more precise ever reached the public regard- 
ing this measure, than that a political crime was laid 
to his charge, a conspiracy to hurl Karl from tbe throne, 
to which, in fact, Ludwig climbed out of his very banish- 
ment. The crime, and cause of abhorrence, must have 
been of no ordinary dye, which induced the nephew, for 
the honour of the family, to conceal it in a mysterious 
darkness. And if injustice were on this occasion done 
to Ludwig, why have none of the participators in it 
complained of it ; Ludwig being upon the throne, and 
having raised them every one into places of high trust 
around him ? They continued dumb, as before. 

But of whatever kind these crimes were, how do they 
connect themselves with the history of Hauser ? 

His apparent age tallied exactly with the elder of the 
young princes who perished or were conveyed away, 
who was born at the end of 1812, and his first appear- 
ance with the termination of the reign of Ludwig. 

His birth occurred at an agitated period. His father 
made the campaign in 1813 in France; afterwards he 
went to Vienna ; and his absence gave to his enemies 
opportunity enough to carry off the child, and to take 
the necessary measures for its concealment, when the 
white lady brought under her veil a dead child to ex- 
change for the living one, which, according to the 
rumour, was strangled. 

At the ascension of Leopold, the present grand-duke, 
to the throne, there was again a strange but general 
report through Carlsruhe, that the ghost of a murdered 
prince had appeared to him as he went through the 
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vaults of the palace. Did some one of those in the 
secret blab in this shape 1 In a censor-ridden country 
this is the only way in which a weary conscience can 
relieve itself. It cannot speak out, but it can half 
apeak. 

But if Hauser was the son of Karl of Baden, and 
Lndwig of Baden, the uncle, was the cause of his incar- 
ceration, who was then the cause of his murder 1 Ood 
knows ! I know only this, — that the present Grand- 
Duke Leopold, in whose time the murder happened, is 
called the friend of the middle class, and is universally 
beloved by his subjects — for so we read very often in the 
Carlsruhe Court Journal. 

After Leopold's accession to the government, Enges- 
ser and Hennehofer retained for a while their posts. 
Certain passages in the " ffochwdchter" to which I 
alluded in my preface, made, however, such a scandal 
regarding the doings of these two gentlemen, that they 
were both removed ; but it was done very gently, and 
Hennehofer, it is said, will one day be reinstated.— Be 
knows too much ! 

Well, I have related only surmises, and made thence 
only dubious deductions : they of whom I have spoken 
are answerable to no tribunal which can put these sur- 
mises to the proof. 

These words are not mine. My passions as a repub- 
lican might have led me wrong, and have given an im- 
S>rtance to these matters which they might not deserve, 
ut the words are those of an unimpassioned man : of 
a sober criminal judge, Feuerbach, to whom the king of 
Bavaria deputed the inquiry concerning Caspar Hauser, 
and who printed them in the report of the inquiry 
thus : — " There are circles of human society into which 
the arm of justice dares not penetrate," 

As the result of my material towards the history of 
Baden, the following important queries particularly pre- 
sent themselves : — 

1. Did Karl actually begin to sicken at the Congress 
of Vienna 1 

2. Does the murder of his chamberlain stand con- 
nected with that circumstance, or with that of the 
murder of the former prince, which had occurred 
before ? 

3. Have people seen the white lady, who are yet still 
living 1 

4. Had the ranger Hennehofer already been con- 
nected with the successor of Ludwig? 

5. Why did he make so rapid a career of advance- 
ment? 

6. How great is the sum which Engesser received from 
Ludwig 1 and how can such an endowment be ex- 
plained? 

7. Why was Ludwig banished to his estate? and 
what were those who were banished with him charged 
with! 

8. In the features of Caspar Hauser is there not an 
obvious likeness to Karl of Baden, especially in the 
lower part of the face? 

9. For some time before the appearance of Caspar 
Hauser there came every five days a man into his cell, 
who taught him to write and read. Did any confidant 
of Ludwig of Baden, — for instance, Hennehofer, — make 
Buch regular journeys? 

To these there might be added another query, out of 
the political circumstances which arose on Caspar's 
death:— 

10. Was the Bitter von Lange, who is by no means an 
ass in other respects, and who asserts in the public 
print* that Caspar Hauser destroyed himself on specu- 
lation,— ma this man before in debt and difficulties — 
and is he so no longer ?— or has his property since then 
received a remarkable augmentation ? 

The answer to these queries would solve a multitude 
of mysteries. 
To this Utile book is added this :— 



POSTSCRIPT. 

I wrote the above in a kind of compulsory solitude, 
without books or other means of assistance than a copy 
of Schiller's " Robbers," and a little table of the genealogy 
of the House of Baden, which I owed to the care of an 
acquaintance. In other circumstances my details might 
have been richer. At this moment, the printing being 
finished, there comes to my hands something, which, for 
the sake of completeness, I add. The Frankfort Jour- 
nal of the 4 th of February states that : — 

u A certain Herr Cuuo, Royal Economy Counsellor of 
Prussia, writes from Ratibor to the Magdeburg Gazette 
of the 9th of February, 1834, a letter, in which he say*, 
that in the Vossich Gazette of November the 16th, 1816, 
No. 138, stands this communication : — 

"Paris, 6th Nov. 1816. 

" A boatman of Gross-Kemps found, on the 23rd of 
October, a bottle swimming in the Rhine, containing a 
paper with this passage in Latin : — Cuicunque qui hanc 
epistolam inveniet. Sum captivm in career© apnd Lauf- 
fenburg juncta Rheni fiumen ; meum career est subter- 
raneum, nee novit locum illc qui nunc solio meo potitus 
est. Non plus possum scribere, quia sedulo et crude- 
liter custoditus sum. 

"S. Hanes Sprancid." 

To him who shall find this letter. I lie in a dun- 
geon at Lauffenburg, on the Rhine ; my subterranean 
frison is unknown to him who now sits on my throne, 
can write no more because I am strictly and severely 
watched. 

(To be continued.) 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILLIAM B. 0AEPENT1R, U.J). T.R.8. 

VI. — Dbpbkdshob of Lira upox Aib. 

Thb life of every organized being, from the simplest 
Plant to the most complicated Animal, is dependent 
upon a constant supply of Air. This statement may 
seem Btrange to those, who call to mind the fact that 
many Plants and a large number of Animals pass 
their whole lives immersed in water, without ever ap- 
proaching its surface ; and who are not aware that they 
are enabled to do so by means of the air which the 
water contains, dissolved (as it were) in it. That all 
ordinary water contains air, is very easily shown. If 
we fill a glass flask with water from a well, a cistern, a 
running stream, or a stagnant pool, and place it over a 
lamp, we shall soon see minute bubbles adhering to its 
sides ; these enlarge as the heat of the water increases, 
and detaching themselves one after another, they rise 
to the surface. Now the first of these bubbles are not 
formed by steam, for they begin to appear long before 
any of the water itself has been turned into vapour ; 
they are composed of the air which was dissolved in 
the water, and which is caused to expand or increase in 
bulk by the heat, and thus to show itself in the form of 
distinct bubbles. As the water increases in warmth, 
however, the air is gradually set free from it; and the 
bubDies which we then see rising to the surface partly 
consist of watery vapour, as we may know by the issue 
of steam which then begins to take place. When we 
have boiled the water for a little time, all the air which 
it previously contained is expelled ; and if we keep it 
in a bottle closely stopped, we may prevent it from again 
absorbing (or sucking in) a fresh supply. But if we 
expose it again to the atmosphere, it gradually draws 
in the same quantity of air which was previously 
dissolved in it ; and this the more rapidly, in propor- 
tion as it is exposed to it by a larger surface. Thus, if 
spread out in a flat dish, it would absorb air faster than 
if kept in an open jar ; whilst if it be made to fill a 
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narrow-necked bottle, the replacement of the air which 
it contained will take place much more slowly. 

Those who are possessed of an air-pump may satisfy 
themselves still more completely of the presence of air 
in all ordinary water; for by placing a vessel of water 
under the receiver, and then exhausting the air around 
it, the air contained in the water will gradually escape 
in the form of minute bubbles, — as when the water was 
heated, — and may thus be completely removed, if the 
vacuum formed by the air-pump be perfect, and be kept 
up for some little time. 

Now in Water which has thus been completely deprived 
of its Air, and which has not been allowed the oppor- 
tunity of absorbing a fresh supply, no Plant or Animal 
can long exist. We may expose it in vain to the sun's 
light, without perceiving those green flocks which were 
described in the last paper as the lowest forms of Vege- 
table life ; and if we place in it any of the species which 
we find completely immersed in our streams or pools, 
they speedily lose their freshness of appearance, become 
sickly, and die. The death of Animals in such water is 
more speedy. If we place in it some small Fishes, they 
show in a few minutes that they are in a state of 
suffering, analogous to the suffocation of a man who has 
fallen into the water ; and in a few minutes more they 
cease to live. But if the water which we have boiled, 
or which we have placed in the vacuum of the air-pump, 
be allowed to absorb air freely, before we try its influ- 
ence upon vegetable or animal life, we find that it 
becomes as capable of supporting them as it originally 
was. 

Thus, then, we have completely disposed of the 
apparent exception to the universality of our statement, 
that all Life is dependent upon Air ; Bince this has been 
now shown to be as true of Plants and Animals whose 
natural habitation is in Water, as it is well known to be 
of those which are constantly surrounded by the 
Atmosphere. We shall now inquire into the causes of 
this dependence ; which are not the same in the Vege- 
table kingdom as they are in the Animal ; nor are they 
precisely the same in all Animals. 

It is from the Air, either as it exists in the Atmo- 
sphere, or as it is dissolved in Water, that Plants derive 
a large portion of their food; that is, of the material 
of their growth. The greatest part of their substance 
consists of Carbon united with Oxygen and Hydrogen ; 
the last two of these elements are supplied by Water, 
which we have seen to be composed of them ; whilst 
the first is obtained from the small quantity of Carbonic 
Acid, which is mingled with all ordinary Air. Under 
the influence of Light, as explained in the last paper, 
the green surfaces of Plants are continually separating 
this Carbonic Acid into its elements, Carbon and 
Oxygen ; the former is fixed or retained in the solid 
tissue of the Plant, being united with the elements of 
Water into a new compound of a gummy nature, at the 
expense of which the Vegetable fabric is built up; 
whilst the latter is set free, or given back to the Atmo- 
sphere, which is thus rendered (as we shall presently 
see) better fitted for the support of Animal life. It is a 
marvellous thought, but not the less true, that nearly 
all the matter which gives solidity to the Vegetable 
fabric, — as it exists not merely in the tender herbage of 
our meadows, and in the bright but perishable flowers 
of our gardens, but in the massive trunks and branches 
of our forest trees, in the timber of our houses and 
our ships, and in the vast beds of coal which now 
represent the luxuriant vegetation that flourished on the 
earth during vast successions of yean in ages long 
since gone by, — that nearly all this should be derived 
from the Atmosphere, which constantly surrounds us 
without its presence being made known to us by any of 
our senses ; invisible, inaudible, to be neither smelled, 
tasted, or touched, unless when charged with impurities 
foreign to its nature, or put in motion by forces which 



have nothing to do with its essential character. Yet 
such is unquestionably the fact ; as we shall more clearly 
see when the subject of Food is brought under consider- 
ation. The Carbon derived from the atmosphere, 
united with the elements of water, gives origin first to 
gum and starch ; these form the materials of the soft 
and succulent tissues of the leaves ; by their agency 
more carbon is fixed from the air, and blended with the 
watery part of the sap ; and the material is thus pre- 
pared for the growth of the woody structure, the most 
solid and permanent portion of the whole Vegetable 
fabric. 

No change of this kind is effected by the Animal. 
However abundantly supplied with Water and Carbonic 
Acid, however powerfully acted-on by Light, it cannot 
unite these into the materials requisite for its support ; 
it cannot make use of any which have not been pre- 
viously elaborated by the Plant; and the Animal world 
is thus entirely dependent upon the Vegetable for its 
means of continued existence. 

So tar, then, is/ood is concerned, it is the Vegetable 
kingdom alone to which a constant supply of Air is 
requisite; and it is not from either of the ingredients of 
which we commonly speak as the components of the 
Atmosphere— namely, Oxygen and Nitrogen gases — 
that this food is obtained ; but from the minute quan- 
tity of Carbonic Acid diffused through it, in the pro- 
portion of only from four to six parts in every ten 
thousand, and therefore almost appearing like an acci- 
dental ingredient, foreign to its proper composition. 
And yet this quantity, which seems so minute when 
considered with reference to that of the other con- 
stituents of the atmosphere, is in itself so vast, (owing 
to its universal presence, and the almost inconceivable 
amount of air which surrounds our globe,) that it has 
been calculated that the proportion would not undergo 
any perceptible change, if all the beings at present 
living on the surface of the globe were to die and decay 
without being replaced, so as to give back to the atmo- 
sphere all the Carbon which they have fixed from it in 
the solid structure of their own bodies. But if long 
successions of yean should elapse, during which one 
generation of trees should flourish after another, and 
those which have ceased to live and grow should not 
decay, but should preserve their solidity, then would a 
gradual diminution take place in the proportion of 
Carbonic Acid in the atmosphere, until it should be all 
exhausted, and no further Vegetation could take place. 
This can never occur, however, bo long as Animal and 
Vegetable Life are dependent upon their present condi- 
tions; for as fast as the quantity of Carbonic Acid in the 
atmosphere would be diminished by the supply of food 
drawn from it by Plants, and prepared by them for 
Animals, so fast is the amount restored by the decay of 
the bodies of those beings whose term of life is ex- 
pired, and still more by the decay which is always going 
on during life, and is a necessary condition of its con- 
tinuance, — independently of that which is produced by 
the various processes of combustion, as explained in a 
former paper, which evolve carbonic acid in large quan- 
tities from our furnaces and fire-places, our lamps and 
candles, and even from our own lungs and those of other 
animals. 

Between these two sets of changes, then, such a con- 
stant balance is maintained, that the proportion of 
Carbonic Acid in the Atmosphere remains always the 
same. By the continual restoration of that which has 
been withdrawn by the processes of Vegetation, a never- 
failing supply of the solid element of the food of Plants 
is kept up for their use ; whilst the constant withdrawal 
of it by their agency prevents its accumulation to such 
a degree as to become deleterious to Animal life. This 
is one out of the many instances of that grand harmony 
between changes of the most opposite kind, which speaks 
so strongly of a Designing Mind, to whose compre- 
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hensive view all Nature is constantly open, and of 
whose will all its countless changes are but so .many 
expressions. 

An increase in the small quantity of Carbonic Acid 
which the atmosphere contains, might take place 
without any detriment to Vegetable life, so long as this 
is carried on under the influence of Light. It has been 
found by experiment that Plants surrounded by an 
atmosphere containing from four to six parts of Car- 
bonic Acid in every hundred, (instead of every ten 
thousand,) grew with rapidity, and maintained a 
flourishing aspect, so long as they enjoyed a con- 
tinuance of sunshine ; and in climates where this influ- 
ence is more constant than in our own, there is proof 
that such may occur from natural causes. Thus, the 
lake Solfatara in Italy, whose water contains a large 

Suantity of carbonic acid that is constantly bubbling up 
irough chinks in its bottom, is ^remarkable for the 
floating islands which are found upon its surface, and 
which are continually being formea afresh. These are 
chiefly composed of a sort of matting of Confervas and 
other aquatic plants, which grow with the greatest 
luxuriance in this water, owing to the copious supply of 
nourishment which they are constantly receiving, and 
of which the brilliancy of the Italian climate allows 
them to make full use. It has been observed, too, that 
the vegetation around the springs in the valley of Got- 
tingen, which abound in carbonic acid, and give it out 
to the atmosphere, is very rich and luxuriant; appear- 
ing several weeks earlier in spring, and continuing 
much later in autumn, than at other spot* in the same 
district. Such facts as these lend much weight to the 
idea entertained by many Geologists, that at the time 
when those primeval forests flourished, which supplied 
the materials of our vast Coal-beds, the atmosphere was 
more highly charged with carbonic acid, as well as with 
moisture, than at present; whilst the higher tempera- 
ture, derived from the interior of the earth, preserved it 
free from mists and clouds, and enabled the sun to exert 
its full influence on the processes of Vegetation, to 
which the internal heat would give an additional 
stimulus. In this way it has been supposed that those 
gigantic Ferns, Club-mosses, Equisetums, and Pines 
were produced, of which even the largest tropical 
species at present existing are but insignificant repre- 
sentatives. And it is further imagined that, by the 
growth of successive generations of these forests, and 
by the progressive fixation of the carbon which they 
drew from the atmosphere — which carbon now forms a 
portion of the crust of the earth, that probably exceeds 
in amount by many times the quantity contained in all 
the living beings now existing upon its surface — the 
proportion of carbonic acid in the air became gradually 
reduced to an amount consistent with the existence of 
the higher races of animals, which can be fully proved 
not to have made their appearance on the earth until 
after the epoch of the great Coal-formation. The specu- 
lation is too interesting to be passed over, in any 
inquiry into the comparative effects of Plants and 
Animals upon the Atmosphere ; although we are now, 
it must be admitted, entirely shut off from obtaining 
the evidence necessary either to prove or disprove it 

But notwithstanding that the principal change 
which Plants exert upon the atmosphere is the with- 
drawal of its carbon, by the separation of that element 
from the carbonic acid diffused through it, they are not 
without an influence of the opposite kind; for, in 
common with Animals, they are continually restoring to 
the air a portion of the carbon which they have derived 
from it. When a plant dies and decays, the chief part 
of its carbon gradually unites with the oxygen of the 
air, and is carried off in the form of carbonic acid. 
This change is slowly taking place in the vegetable 
matter which forms part of ordinary mould or soil ; and 
it is only when the solid part of this matter has been 



thus re-converted into carbonic acid, that it can aid in 
the growth of the plants which grow in it In all 
forms of vegetable manure, too, this change is the chief 
source of the fertilizing influence. It is not only by the 
death and decay of entire plants, however, that a por- 
tion of the carbon drawn from the atmosphere by the 
vegetable kingdom is restored to it again. The life of 
every fabric as a whole can only be long maintained by 
the death of certain parts of it The leaves, which are 
the organs most concerned in preparing the nutriment 
for the more permanent portions, have only a very 
limited term of existence : either falling off and being 
renewed together, as in most of the trees of onr own 
climate; or being subject to successive death and 
replacement, as in what are commonly termed evergreen 
trees and Bhrubs, whose old leaves are retained, until 
after the new have appeared, and are cast off at various 
times. In this manner, during the long life of a forest- 
tree, numerous annual crops of leaves are produced 
and shed ; whose solid portions, if they could be all col- 
lected together, would probably be found to exceed 
considerably the quantity contained in the woody stem 
with its roots and branches. With every "fall of the 
leaf,** however, a large proportion undergoes immediate 
decay, and is restored to the atmosphere in the form of 
carbonic acid, whilst the remainder becomes mingled 
with the soil, to undergo a slower transformation, the 
effect of which, however, iB ultimately the same. Thus 
the continued life of the permanent part of the Vege- 
table fabric can only be maintained by the continual 
death and reproduction of its more transitory portions — 
a fact which we shall hereafter see to be true of the 
Animal also ; and this continual death and decay re- 
stores to the atmosphere a part of the carbon, which has 
been drawn from it by the first process of Vegetable life. 
But even without any evident decay— in met, in the 
midst of health and activity — Plants are constantly 
giving back to the atmosphere a portion of the carbon 
they have derived from it This becomes most evident 
when the influence of light is withdrawn. If plants be 
kept during the night under jars containing a limited 
quantity of pure air, that air will be found in the 
morning to contain a sensible quantity of carbonic acid ; 
for if it be shaken up with clear lime-water, the liquid 
will be rendered milky by the union of the carbonic 
acid with the lime, so as to form chalk or whiting. It 
may be further shown that carbonic acid is produced, 
even during sunshine, especially from the dari surfaces 
of Plants ; but the quantity of carbon thus set free, 
during the whole twenty-four hours, is much lean, in a 
healthy plant at least, than that which is fixed from 
the atmosphere during daylight If a plant be confined 
in a close vessel, however, until it becomes unhealthy, 
and especially if it be not sufficiently exposed to the 
influence of Light, the quantity of carbon which it 
gives out is much greater than that which it takes in ; 
and the weight of its solid matter is thus gradually 
diminished, by a sort of slow decay ; the effect of which 
is to increase the quantity of carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere. During the germination of seeds, and the 
expansion of flowers, this change takes place with great 
energy. The seed contains a quantity of starchy matter, 
which has been prepared by the parent for the nutrition 
of the germ during the early period of its development ; 
but it cannot make use of this until the starch has been 
converted into sugar. This conversion, of which we 
have an example, on a large scale, in the process of 
malting, takes place under the influence of warmth, 
moisture, and air; and the chemical change of the one 
substance into the other can only be accomplished by 
the setting-free of a considerable quantity of carbon, 
which unites with the oxygen of the atmosphere to 
form carbonic acid. The young germinating plant is 
somewhat in the condition of an animal ; being sup- 
ported by food which has been prepared for it* in ^t^i 
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of deriving it at once from the elements around; and 
consequently giving up carbon to the atmosphere, 
instead of drawing that element from the air. A 
similar change takes place during the expansion of the 
flower; especially in cases in which the parts of the 
flower are mounted upon a fleshy "disk," or " receptacle." 
Of the starchy matter contained in this disk, a certain 
quantity is converted into sugar; some of which seems 
to be required as nourishment for the young seeds which 
are then being developed; whilst the superfluity forms 
the honeyed juice which is poured into the bottom of 
the flower. It is interesting to observe that in both 
these cases heat is given off, as we might expect from 
the fact that the union of the carbon of the starch with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere is really a slow combus- 
tion. This heat does not become sensible, however, 
unless a number of germinating seeds be collected 
together, or several flowers be closely clustered together 
upon one head. A thermometer plunged into a heap of 
germinating malt, has been seen to rise to 110° ; and 
the flowers of the Arum, which are peculiarly well cir- 
cumstanced for retaining their heat, have shown a 
temperature as high as 121°, when that of the surround- 
ing air was only 66°. For the development of this 
heat, it has been found by experiments, that the 
presence of oxygen in the surrounding air, so as to 
carry on the combustion-process, is absolutely necessary. 
In our next paper, the dependence of Animal life 
upon Air will be demonstrated. 



LOYE LANE. 

BY GOODWTH BARMBT. 

Ik my native village, in that lair vale of Suffolk, 
there is a long narrow lane, which bears the sweet name 
of Love Lane. I love its old pure Saxon appellation, 
as I love the simple titles of those well-inspired names 
of those ancient brotherhoods and sisterhoods — the 
Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of Charity, the Children 
of St. Bernard's, the Brotherhood of the Faith, — who, 
however they might have degenerated, were assuredly 
named and founded by pure, Bingle-hearted, fine souls 
—children of simplicity, and brothers and sisters in 
love. I love its simple name, as I love other country 
names— names of fields, and meadows, and woods — 
Mill Piece, Double Acre, Daisy Nook, Dingle Wood, 
Stack Close, and other words which tell their own 
tale, even to the simplest. Sanatorium and Concordium, 
and Buch-like Latinized abbreviations, may have their 
particular advantages—as Bcllis Perennis, the botanical 
name of the daisy, may also have ; but, nevertheless, 
the latter can never diminish the natural beauty of the 
day's-eye of our sweet old English Chaucer, nor will the 
former cease to be the House of Health, and the Home 
of Concord. 

Let me love Love Lane, then, for its sweet simple 
name. Let me love it also for itself. It is a pleasant 
country walk, just out of the village ; you enter it by an 
old brown stile. On the right, it is bounded by a hedge, 
and a deep-toned shady wood of firs; on the left by 
another hedge, a garden, and soft* cool, green meadows, 
reaching to the village with its neat thatched houses, 
and its white church spire. The lane itself is straight, 
but the firs reach over it here and there, and their dark 
boughs, gemmed with delicate cones, and intermixed 
with graceful branchy larches, take off all harshness 
from the outline. Then there are long-haired tufts of 
grass hanging from the bank, and, in sunny spring-tide, 
mild-eyed primroses, and sweet-faced bramble-flowers, 
and dog-roses, and blue orbed violets, and golden butter- 
cups, and our own fair daisies, peering from amid or 
beneath the hedge. What festooning and draping of 
man milliner can do more for reforming into the curves 



of beauty a straight outline than Nature's eternal dress- 
making ! In robes of green she oftest tires her darling 
earth, but what shot-silk of ball beauty can rival the 
glancing changing lights and shades, and tints and dyes, 
with which she throws out that ground colour of her gar- 
menture ; and then when she crowns her bright high 
temples, and garlands her glorious flowing locks, with 
leaves, and flowers, and fruits— it is Eve in Paradise. 

Love Lane, also, is not only straight, but narrow. 
Along its little beaten path, but two can walk abreast. 
Shall this however be regretted, when God has made us 
in pairs 1 Not only cautious-tongued Moses, but even 
old figured-velvet Statisticus, has found this out. Let 
us not regret, then, that it is narrow, but rather be glad 
that a couple may walk it together. Only reflect that 
all the blessed world of people might thus walk through 
a grand Love Lane, in Bwect pairs, in choice couples, 
two and two, brave boy and fair girl, loving husband 
and happy wife, noble veteran and worthy matron. Even 
in this Love Lane of ours, how many young hearts may 
have been glad that only two could walk abreast in it 1 
For each of these to the other was the whole world. 
Future generations walked with them, and hopes, and 
fears, and destinies. How many of these may not our 
narrow Love Lane have joined never to be parted ! Their 
union in that little quiet walk may have determined 
their union in life. Blessed then be that sweet country 
Love Lane, and its narrow path, that had ioined them, 
arm in arm, and heart in heart ; and blessed also be that 
grand Love Lane which shall likewise join man and 
woman, lover and sweetheart, husband and wife, friend 
and friend, and brother and sister, in the walk of Philan- 
thropy, in the path of Truth, and in the march of Liberty. 

Let us pass on through this little Love Lane of ours. 
Fear not the brier; it has sweet-scented young shoots 
and bright blossoms. Fear not the bramble ; it has 
rich bloomy fruit, full of ripe red juice. We may brush 
off those crystal beads of dew upon our coats, but they 
have scented the air, and as they fall they ring a gentle 
music. We may tread upon the grass, but its green 
blades will rise up timidly after our feet. Let us pass 
on. The fir tree drops its cone before our steps ; we 
pick it up. How beautifully is it formed ! How finely 
closing one upon another are its deep green or rich 
russet plates of vegetable armory ! How they unite in 
protecting those seeds, as they join together in their 
conelike shape, from a firm base tapering to an apex 
most symmetrical, like a purpose to an end 1 Let us 
pass on as the blackbirds pipe, and the mavis warbles, 
and those little blueish field sparrows twitter through 
the hedge; and like them sing out our songs in har- 
mony with the gushes of nature. Let us pass on while 
the sky is blue above us, while the sunbeams glance 
from a fair morning heaven, while the grass is green, and 
rainbowed with dews; and, as wo go, let us bless God 
that his good works are ever young. 

Thus passing on, the path ascends. We mount a 
little hillock, a few rude steps, and climb another stile, 
and then what a prospect is before us ! Bright green 
hills, wide and open, where the lambs play, and the 
cows feed, are ready with their soft turf and healthy 
breezes for our feet From their bosoms swelling 
heavenward, as we lie thereon, we see the pleasant 
valley, and the steaming field, and the thrifty larm- 
Btead, and all the beauties within that wide horizon. 
Though that little Love Lane of ours was straight and 
narrow, it has led us to a vast and goodly prospect. So 
are the other Lanes of Love — so is the path of Truth. 
It is straight and narrow, but at length it leads us to 
the light of a universal scene. So is the way of Christ. 
It is straight and narrow; it is the path of self-sacrifice, 
but it leads to the salvation of all. It is the path of 
abnegation, but it guides to the hills of redemption, as 
our little Love Lane may lead to a grander road of love. 
We stand upon the earth—the skies are around us. 
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SPRING SONNETS. 



BT PETER PAUL PAUBTT1, 



Fbox yonder azure gap between the enow 

Of bedded clouds, a loud and rapturous Btrain 

Falls through the still air headlong to the plain, 

And many a sweet throat echoes it below. 

Tis thine, blest Lark I 8pring summons thee to go 

High as thy wings will bear thee, and again 

To hushed and listening earth proclaim her reign. 

Rejoice thou at rough Winter's overthrow ! 

Nerve thy brave pinions for a lofty flight, — 

And, like a spirit, through the arched blue 

Rise, till thy quivering form be lost in light ! 

— Now thrush aud blackbird their glad songs renew;- 

A myriad throats conspire to greet fair Spring, 

And far and wide shout joyous welcoming. 



Season of bursting buds, and opening flowers ! 
Of emerald- springing blades, and laughing skies 1 
Of birdy births, and bush-born melodies ! 
Soft gales, and gleams, and fertilizing Bhowers ! 
Thy hand roofs o'er the pillared wood ; embowers 
The lane with pleasant greenery ; and ties 
The fleecy clouds in gossip companies. 
At thy sweet will the gracious baiad pours 
A richer flood from her bloom-wreathed urn ; 
Narcissus peeps again into the stream ; 
Gay Hyacinthus trims his purple hair : 
The orchard whitens ; honeyed breath is borne 
From many a woodbine gadding in thy beam ; 
And Mayflower cloys the breezes everywhere. 



Daisies, and kingcups, and pale cowslip-bells. 

In knots and crowds upon the grassy leas; 

A snow of clustering wood-anemones, 

That lightens up the thicket-floor, and tells 

Of every passing breeze that softly swells; 

Marsh-marigolds in flame-like liveries ; 

Sweet violets, and starry primroses ; 

And many a flower besides, that yields the cells 

Of honey-seeking bees a large supply ;— 

All bud and bloom at thy command, O Spring ! 

And huddle close in sweet conspiracy, 

With banded strength and intermingled sheen 

O'er hill and dale to lay rich colouring, 

And rob the wide earth of one half its green. 



Come, little children ! troop it to the meads, 

Through lanes and pleasant paths, by cot and farm ; 

Rosy battalions ! take our fields by storm, 

And wreathe victorious garlands round your heads. 

Choke up each leafy, winding way, that leads 

To grassy plots and leas where wild flowers swarm 

Like bees at hiving time— a potent charm — 

And snatch the brilliant wonders on all sides. 

Bind up the buttercups, ye merry elves, 

In bunched gold ; with blue-bells deep as heaven ; 

Daisies, and lady-frocks, and May branch-riven : 

Deflower the hedgerows, and the sheeted green 

Of knee-deep pastures; then, in files be seen, 

Bearing home posies bigger than yourselves 1 



Utararg Notices. 



The Restriction of Apprentices Unjust! Impolitic!] 
Impossible!!! etc A Letter to the Members of the 
Typographical Association. *By Richard Isljlm, 
Member of the London Branch. London : Strange. 

A Tract for the Times; being a proposition for the 
establishment of a National Press Company in con- 
nexion with the National Typographical Association, 
By John White. London: Strange, Paternoster-row. 

Two able and energetic appeals to the working printers 
to avail themselves of the now demonstrated powers of 
co-operation, and establish a co-operative printing com- 
pany. The first deals with the evils of competition, 
and the question of restriction of apprentices, which 
now agitates the body, and points to co-operation as the 
only remedy. Of the means within their command the 
second author gives them this indication. Reminding 
them of the rise and success of Mr. Clowes, he adds, — 

" Tfcke heart from this fact Have faith in your energy and 
persevering industry ; unfold your arms, brighten your hopes, 
and go forward to the future with a determination to merit and 
ensure success. Consider the importance of the result, not 
only to the profession generally, but also to the shareholder 
individually. Exclusive of the expense of working the company, 
we may fairly calculate on a return of 20 per cent, on the outlay 
of this capital. Let the reader mark the product, and consider 
whether he need fear that the working body cannot create a 
labour market of sufficient importance to take the whole typo- 
graphic labour of the country under its government. We will 
suppose that there are 6,000 members connected with the 
National Typographical Association, and that each contributed 
his sixpence per week— a capital of 7,80m. would be raised the 
first year ; the profits on the outlay of which would amount to 
1,560/.; the tenth year (with the addition of capital), about 
44,000/. ; and the twentieth year the annual profit* on the 
employment of their united capital would amount to no leas a 
sum than 330,000/., which would yield an income on each share 
taken of upwards of 50/. per annum. The capital employed in 
the new labour market (in the course of twenty years) would be 
little short of two millions sterling. This is no chimera, but 
a tangible fact — one which the profession may realize, if it will. 
It is a great result ; but it is only the natural consequence of 
union. Let not the printer who reads this, content himself 
with a cursory view of the matter, and exclaim, " It is impos- \\ 
siblc ;" on the contrary, he is besought, as he loves his owu into- j 
rests, the interests of his wife and his children ; as he is desirous 
of maintaining the privileges of his profession ; at he would lore 
to see the labouring classes, instead of retrograding in their > 
social station, advancing with the progress of commerce, litera- | 
ture, and the arts — he is besought to give the subject a full and , 
reasonable consideration. Objections may start up in his mind ; I 
difficulties may bestrew his thoughts thick as " autumnal leaves II 
m Vallambrosa ; w but, instead of allowing them to turn him !i 
aside, let him resolve to learn whether they may not be con- !l 
quered ; for peradventure the objective difficulties — like ghosts |! 
— will turn out to be nothing but fancies at last. !| 

" The supply of capital would be constant, and would increase , | 
in amount according to the success the company met with. So 
that the estimate of 6,000 shares, at sixpence, is merely a 
nominal sum; I believe that in a few years, there would be 
upwards of 12,000 proprietors investing their savings in the ■ 
undertaking." 



The Herald of Truth. Leeds : Joseph Barker. Bir- 
mingham : Ferryman. Stoke : G. Turner. Dudley : 
Milward. Sunbridge: E. Blurton. _ Oldbury: E. 
Warwood. Tipton : S. Henn. ~ , i 

Halfpenny tracts, calculated to diffuse much informa- 
tion amongst the people. We particularly draw atten- 
tion to the present statistics of Methodism in Noa. VI. , 
and VIL 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 



OF 



FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In this department of our Journal tee mean not only to Hate candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others oj all classes— be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work for all, and we desire io work with all. — Eos. 



Co-operation We have much pleasure in giving the follow- 
ing communication : — 

Lee Bank Road, Birmingham, April 25M, 1847. 

Dear Sir, — Beading your " Letters on lAbour w has thus 
far produced glorious results. One effect is the establishment 
of the " Co-operative League" notice of which I enclose you, 
and the spirit of inquiry excited must do much good ; we get 
from two hundred to three hundred people present at the 
*' Readings : " you will oblige the committee by giving a notice 
of the " League n in your Weekly Record ; and if you think 
Birmingham and our efforts worthy of a special letter through 
your Journal, you would indeed confer a great and lasting good 
upon us, and I have no doubt but it would add new life to our 
movement. If you could hear the manly and sincere expression 
of thankfulness and gratitude by the working men, it would 
stimulate you in the good work, and to some extent, at least, 
prove that we can and do appreciate your noble efforts in our 
cause. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours most respectfully, 

W. Homtt, Esq. J. R. Allen. 

Birmingham Co-operative League. — The object of the League 
is to supply the industrious classes, both male and female, with 
gratuitous information on the great social questions of the day, 
unfettered by sectarian theology or party politics. 

The fundamental principles of the League are : — " Do unto 
others, as you would they should do unto you ; " " Love thy 
neighbour as thyself." Its motto is : — Benefit to all ; injury to 
none. It invites men of every shade of religious and political 
opinion, to unite in the wreat work of elevating the people in a 
social, moral, intellectual, and political point of view ; and it 
earnestly entreats the assistance of all who feel an interest in 
the well-being of society. Its principal aim is the diffusion of 
sound and practical views on the important topic of Mutual 
Co-operation. 

The first Four Letters on Labour, by W. Howitt, Esq., having 
been read to an attentive and crowded audience, a few days ago, 
the committee respectfully announce that arrangements have 
been made to read the otner Two Letters by the same gentle- 
man. The Fifth and Sixth Letters will be read on Tuesday 
evening, April 27th, and on Tuesday evening, May 4th, a few 
extracts from the poems of J. C. Prince, will be read. Till 
further notice, the weekly readings will take place at the public 
office, on Tuesday evenings, at eight o'clock. The admission 
will, as heretofore, be free; the readers of this announcement 
are respectfully requested to make it known amongst their 
friends, that working men and women are particularly invited 
to attend. 

Subscribers of threepence and upwards to the funds of 
the league, are entitled to a card of membership. The money 
thus collected to be expended under the direction of the 
Committee. 

%* Cards of membership may be had after the readings. 
member's ticket. 
I do hereby pledge myself to assist, by every means in my 
power, to spread a knowledge of the principles of Mutr.?l 
Co-operation, as a means to the Social, Moral, and 
Intellectual Elevation of the People, unfettered by Secta- 
rian Theology or Party Politics. 
No Name 

Manchester Peace Society.— .The report of this society now 

Irablished, is deserving of being widely read. As regards the 
ate attempt to enrol a militia, it shows how effectual were the 
efforts of the advocates, in sparing the country that infliction. 
It refers with justice to the beneficial influence of the exertions 
of Eiihu Burritt in this country, and to the international 
addresses originated and carried out bv Joseph Crossfield of that 
town. Important as peace is to all the world, to no one 
locality would war bring more misery than the populous town- 
and neighbourhood of Manchester. 



Meetings for the Abolition of Capital Punishments.— We have 
the pleasure to record the holding of two very effective meetings 
on this subject. The first was held at Boston on the evening of 
the 26th ult., and the second at Lincoln on the 28th. At both 
of these, the chief speakers were Charles Gilpin and Henry 
Vincent, who were present on behalf of the London Society for 
the Abolition of the Punishment of Death. On both occasions 
the most enthusiastic feeling on the subject was manifested by 
crowded audiences. Mr. Alderman Wright presided at the 
former, and the Rev. E. Larkin, Rector of Boston, at the latter. 
At Boston, Charles Gilpin entered fully into the various 
statistics, showing the impolicy and mischief of the existing 
law; and quoted the celebrated saying of La Fayette, that no 
human tribunal ought to be entrusted with this terrible power 
until the infallibility of human judgment had been satisfactorily 
demonstrated. Mr. Henry Vincent riveted the attention of the 
audience bv his usual thrilling eloquence, and both speakers were 
frequently interrupted by the most zealous acclamations. Besides 
these gentlemen, the meeting at Boston was addressed by the 
Rev. Mr. Malcolm, and the Rev. Mr. Matthews. The one at 
Lincoln by the Rev. Mr. Larkin, Mr. Norton, and the Rev. 
Mr. Crapps. 

Anti-Land-iato League for Ireland. — Glasgow, 267A April, 
18*7. — Sir,— In a late number of your Journal I have read with 
deep interest an interesting paper on the formation of an Anti- 
Land-law League. By its perusal I am rejoiced to see that 
some of my countrymen are beginning to acquire a true percep- 
tion of the remedies for the unparalleled evils which surround 
them. We have hitherto devoted all our energies to subjects 
that would not improve our social condition, even if they were 
attained. Subjects, too, which are looked upon with distrust and 
suspiciou by every other part of the empire, and which would 
require a long series of years of unremitting agitation for even a 
chance of their obtainment ; while in the meantime the work of 
death and devastation is fast completing the utter ruin of our 
country. Shall we for ever continue to grasp at a shadow 
while a substance is within our reach P that substance is to 
make the land of Ireland maintain the people of Ireland, by 
reclaiming all her bogs and waste lands for the benefit of the 
whole inhabitants, and not for the interest of a class. This is 
the true way of giving Ireland to the Irish. It is a question 
that must not be mixed with repeal. Repeal would only hasten 
more rapidly the downfall of Ireland. We want all the aid and 
sympathy of England and Englishmen to carry it into effect. 
Yours truly, 

An Irishman and a Catholic. 

Co-operative Baking in Scotland.— Tillicoutrv, Clackmannan- 
shire. — Mr. Howitt, will you excuse me for troubling you with the 
following co-operation in the north : — In the month of October 
last, a co-operative baking society was formed here ; it com- 
menced baking about the middle of November; its working 
has proved to be of the greatest benefit to the public ; the price 
of the best four-pound loaf has at no time been more than 7jrf., 
it has only been raised to the above price for the last five weeks, 
it was sold before that time for 6jtf., while the best four-pound 
loaf was selling in Glasgow at lid. It was the first which com- 
menced in this district, but since it commenced its success has 
stimulated the inhabitants of almost all the villages round 
about, and now there is scarcely a town or village within twenty 
miles but can boast of its Bread Society, and I believe they are 
all working with success, far beyond any person's anticipation. 
The greatest obstacle that we have to contend with is the robbing 
system practised by speculators in grain. We were endeavouring 
to devise some method for obtaining gprain from abroad, when our 
attention was arrested by an article in your Journal, No. 18, en- 
titled, " American Association and Sympathy." We immediately 
took the subject into consideration, and sent letters to twelve dif- 
ferent societies, to obtain their co-operation in the cause ; and 
we have received answers from ten of them, who are willing to 
join in the enterprise along with us. We propose to hold a 
meeting of delegates from the different societies on as early a 
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day as possible, for 'the purpose of seeing what can be done. 
We would be most happy if yon would take the trouble of send- 
ing us a letter, stating your opinion, and giving your advice. 
We would feel grateful if you would take the trouble of ac- 
quainting Goodwvn Barmby of our position, and that we would 
be most nappy of any advice and instructions from him for the 
purpose of helping to guide the delegates at their meeting. We 
cannot doubt, from the interest you take in striving to uft suf- 
fering humanity from its present state of misery and starvation, 
that you will at once give us the benefit of your advice by letter ; 
also that you will acquaint Goodwyn Barmby, and interest him 
in, our behalf, as we are not in possession of his address. If you 
think proper to print any of the above, we will be happy in your 
doing so, as it may help to arouse men to a sense of their duty. 
You may make any alterations in it you think proper. 

KM. 

Capital Punishments. — The list of capital punishments sanc- 
tioned by the Mosaic code, which was given in this Record some 
weeks 'ago, naturally attracted the attention of the Jewish 
population, one of whom, anxious to do justice to the institutions 
of his ancestors, has forwarded to us the following 

EXTRACTS FROM TREATISE 8£NBZDRIir. 

For all capital offences twenty-three, judges at least were 
necessary, but which number might be augmented to seventy- 
one. 

Evidence by means of interpreters not being allowed, a know- 
ledge of all the living languages was a necessary qualification 
in the judges, in order that they themselves might examine and 
cross-question witnesses, and thereby be the better enabled to 
elicit and judge of the truth. ' 

Circumstantial evidence, however strongly corroborated, was 
in nowise received. 

Two witnesses, at least, of irreproachable character, and who 
must have warned the accused of the consequences attendant on 
the crime, were in all cases necessary for conviction. . 

• It was the imperative duty of the senior judge to point out to 
the witnesses in the strongest terms the great value of the life 
of a human being created in the image of God; and to dwell 
strongly on the awful punishment that awaited them, should 
they by false testimony be instrumental in the shedding of 
innocent blood. 

A majority of one witness sufficed for acquittal, whereas it 
. reooirea a majority of two at least for conviction. 

- So rare was the execution of a criminal when Israel was 
governed by her own laws, that if one only transpired during 
seventy years, the judges were said to have been murderers. 

tEacli judge, on the delivery of his opinion, had to show his 
reasons lor the same. 

• On .an adjournment of trial, it was permitted a judge to 
reverse his opinion from guilty to not guilty ; but the contrary 
from not guilty to guilty was not permitted him. 

.Extracts might easily he multiplied ; but sufficient must have 
already been stated to show that the greatest lenity was extended 
towards the prisoner, and that, to the fullest extent, justice was 
tempered by mercy. An Israelite. 

Excellent plan for diffusing knowledge amongst the people. — 
Some time ago Chambers's Journal recommended poor people 
who wanted to obtain a livelihood, to try to sell cheap periodicals 
from house to house. We believe the plan most excellent, and 



that if persons in each large town would try it, they would not 
only do a great public service, but would find it answer well 
for themselves. As a proof we give the following extract of a 
letter to us from North Shields : — 

" A poor working man, who is out of employment, tried if he 

could make a living by selling your Journal here. Itisaweek 

or two since he began, and he has now three dozen regular 

subscribers for Jlowitfs ; three dozen for Chambers's ; two dozen 

for Hogg's ; and one dozen for the People's. If the plan of having 

such a person to call at various houses with cheap literature 

could be got up, I am sure it would take. A few words from 

you in the Journal might have the effect of inciting some to 

undertake it. It is, in faqt, the only means available for bringing 

information among the masses, for whom cheap literature is 

especially designed ; and it is a notorious fact that for want of 

.such a means of circulation the publications of the present day 

"never reach the great body of the people. C. E. 

.40, Tyne-strcet t # . 

Improvement of the Social. Condition of Women.— Si*,— I 
noticed with much pleasure in' yesterday's number of your 



Journal a communication from Bristol on the subject of the 
social condition of women. I believe, that, were- this subject 
prominently placed before the minds *of the thoughtful* and in- 
telligent portion of society, it would be promptly entertained, 
and earnestly considered by them. - 

It appears to me, that the first step to be taken is to arouse 
women themselves toa sense of the comparative degradation of 
their condition. . So ;long as .they continue satisfied— nay, in 
many cases, well pleased — with the social and intellectual position 
they occupy, so long will their advancement and elevation be 
impossible. ... 

" Who would be free, himself must strike the blow 1" 

Women, as a class, are, I think, .pretty well contented with 
their present position,' and are inclined to regard those who 
would raise them to a more dignified and responsible estate as 
troublesome disturbers, who are endeavouring to upset a well 
established and goodly order of tilings, and place women in a 
position for which they were not intended, and which they are 
not fitted to occupy. I think the indignation of women' ia more . 
readily excited by reformers of their own sex : many have been 
the discouraging and even contemptuous remarks with which 
my own very few and very feeble efforts in the cause have been 
met, even among women of intelligence and education. 

I heartily join with your Bristol correspondent, in desiring 
your advocacy of woman's rights ; and I think I may promise 
both him and yourself, that there arc some, even in this city, 
who will give the question their earnest support. " 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

C. 

Bristol, lltk April, 1847. 

Bristol Young Men's Society The tenth annual soirle of 

this society was held in King-street school-room on the 2nd 
instant. There was, as usual, a full attendance. After tea the 
chair was taken by Robert Noma, Esq. * • 

The chairman commenced the business of the evening by 
referring to the various movements of the day, as indicating the 
spirit of the people and of the age. He noticed the retarding 
influences, and tne bad example set before the people in high 
places. The government, though, certainly, it sometimes did 
homage to public opinion, was least disposed for movement, of 
which he' gave several examples. 

Mr. E. H. Matthews then read the annual report 

The admirable sentiments embodied in this report, and other 
topics, were eloquently spoken to by Mr. P.,Williama ; Spencer 
T.Hall; Handell Cossham, of Tate Colliery ; the Rev. J. S. 
Eastmead, of Wickwar ; W. Matthews ; and the Rev. J. Tho- 
mas, of Fishponds. 

Frances Wright*— We hear that Madame D'Arusmont (better 
known as Frances Wright) is again in this country, and intends 
on Tuesday, May 11, to commence a series of lectures at Mr. 
Fox's chapel, South-place, Finsbury, on the following 1 subject : — 
"The Mission of England, considered in her history,- with 
reference to the civilisation history of modern Europe, and the 
denouement of the difficulties of the hour.** To be continued 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, at eight o'clock in the evening. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE. 

BY OCTAVIUS OAKLEY. 

From tfie Exhibition of the old Society of Water Colour*. 

Mb. Oaklet's admirable organ-ba3*s we every year 
spreading more widely his repulsion. JJe h&l pre- 
sented them to the public in a truth of nature thai i* 
only surpassed by the genial humour with which he haa 
imbued them. There ja a. eertajn resemblance between 
the subjects which Hunt and he seleot, but there is 
at the samq time a wide dlftcreneet IJuut deals more 
in the native article— young British elowua, rough and 
ready, with all their undisguised ehaiwter and habits 
about them. Oakley, though be sometime* takes like 
creatures, treats them differently, and you tee that they 
are from a different part of the country. JIunt finds his 
subjects in the equnties neir kendoa. and down Kent 
and Sussex way. Yon may meet Ml* of living and 
walking HunU about Hastings, at I^onard'a, or Povos 
You will seldom, if ever, onoonnter §bv Oafcleya there, 
except in the shape of fofaitfu organ boya and hurdy. 
gurdy girls. Oakley's natives are of the midland 
counties. We soe especially Derbyshire written bread 
on their persons, whether they be strollers, villager*, o? 
gipsoys. And in ihc style of painting there j« a wide 
difference between the tw© artists. Hunt's ai«e highly 
finished; they are worked up with the most careful and 
diligent touches, but are still NOHiewhat rough to the eye, 
Oak.eys display a very different manipulation, a emoalh 
and polished character, They remind ua Of enamel 
painting, 'they are. ejtremely clear and free Hunt 
seems to delight to atamp on his lads the foil impress 
of their clmvnishnoasj Oakley elevates and feBnes, or 
sees .the .native refinement under the eearae exterior j 
he delight* to loo* on the bright aid© of things. Hia 
organ-boys aro not the little wretches that we hnow 
many of them aro-jmnerted as oatUc for foe marhet, 
lodged as cattle, dealt with hardly, and often ateeped in 
hardship and misery f they are the riahfcheerted fevoy, 
aids in their happiest momenta, Von eeme upon thein 
in their snatchM of relaxation, when the native, 
buoyant humour of the south ia apparent, When the 
taskmaster is forgotten, and in thelonea of their pro* 
ymcial Italian they are relating their adventure*, their 
luck, and their hopes of the future, and how they will 
astonish their fronds at home. See them a* they lean 
against a wall—one of them mounted upon iHn the 
punting of this year, termed by him Prosperity. What 
an air of triumph there is, a* they compare their gains ; 
and the urchin of the wall, what real waggery gleams 
out of his eyes I And hero they are again. The urchin 
on the wall is now seated under a wall. Ho has met 
with a comrade i they aro indulging in a rest; and with 
what an inimitable air of luxury and drollery is 
that urchin of the w*l| sot In for the gosaip ! Look at 
that face, at that throwu^Ut teg, at that head propped 
on the arm. Every N W p and feature is brimful of the 
most beautiful self complacency. There ia not a lord 
in the land, lolling on the most silken sofa in the most 
superb saloon, and casting his eve over the finost estate 
with a more lordly feeling. Good luck to the gossip! 
and to the artist who has placed it thus admirably 
before you. When we come, in our walks, upon a 
group of these lightrhearted lads, we are involuntarily 
reminded of Oakley. The other day we passed a group 
of them in high glee, on the downB near Clapton. 
rhey had met casually, or by consent, five or six of 
them; their organs were unslung from the shoulder, 
and placed on the grass. There they lay, with hurdy- 
gurdies and caps thrown off, to enjoy the air bare- 
headed. There were the little marmots and guinea-pigs 
turned out too on the grass for a treat ; and the young 



urchins were running to and fro, and screaming with 
delight, and gabbling Italian at an amazing rate. It 
was a holiday snatched from the smoke of London, and 
enjoyed with a wonderful zest. As we returned hovrs 
afterwards, they were still there, but somewhat sobered, 
seated in a ring in the midst of their instrument*, and 
with their little pet animals quietly resting amongst 
their legs. The poor lads must have been in prosperity, 
and had cash enough in their pockets to pay the 
masters demand at evening, or they could not thus 
have enjoyed so long and so intensely aa they evidently 
did their Cokvkasaziqxi. 



CASPAR HAUSER, TOT HERBDITABY 
PRINOB OP BADEN. 

(Concluded from p. 276.J 

Tnia singular document Herr Cuno communicated to 
Fetierbach, the President of the Court of Appeal, because 
he believed lumto be prosecuting the history of Hauser. 
What must We think pf it 1 Many things. The letter 
being written, in Lfttin, and Latin of its kind, seems to 
iudieato the author of it to be a country clergyman. 
Further, the write? being closely watched was to account 
for the singular ohoiee of the vehicle of publication. 
The bottle bad probably not been carried far, but flung 
out of the house W^dow into the flood, which is stated 
to be on the Rhino. The place, Lauffenburg, points to 
the Upper Rhine Lands of Baden, for in Switzerland 
there is no throne, The date agrees with the govern- 
ment of Karl, and if Hauser was really the elder prince, 
then hit underground dungeon was unknown to his 
father, 

Now, Engesser was % parish priest in the Upper 
Rhine l*nd »' bad he % hand in this, and thereby laid 
the toUftd&tion of hi* rapid fortune? In this case, he 
mu»t hive been too wlo|ed to have written this docu- 
ment. It must nave been feme subordinate clergyman 
Who had been made priaen aaalatant; whose conscience 
oppressed him ] but who waa too closely watched to allow 
him to fly, and who hoped to help his charge by this 
aoheme t If that oharge was Hauser, he was then, only 
lour yearn old. 

Or, perhaps, it was a chaplain, who by chance was 
brought there upon the trace of his superior clergyman. 
It would be interesting to learn whether, about this time 
there was not a sudden death in the neighbourhood. 
The inhabitants of Lauffenburg should recollect, and 
if any such fact occurred, Bend the account of it to the 
Swiss newspapers. 

I learn further, that some days ago the Dorjzeiiung 
oontained the intelligence that the father of Hauser had 
been discovered to be a Catholic priest. I am generally 
on my guard against such reports, because of late there 
have been obviously manifold attempts to lead the public 
mind from the track ; but in this case, perhaps, the last 
newa may link itself to the first, and may locate Hauser * 
dungeon in some parsonage on the Rhine, near Lauffen- 
burg, if, on the appearance of the paragraph in the 
Vossich Gazette, the youth had not been conveyed else- 
where. 

Here I send my little volume into the world, with a 
greeting to my friends. I must hide myself like & 
thief, in order to complete and print it. The Batten 
government has recently made inquisition after me, 
and the Strasburg police in consequence have been 
actively on the alert to discover me. As I have, since 
my abode on the French frontiers, held myself aloof 
from political correspondence, and concealed my 
retreat even from my most intimate friends, I may 
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certainly believe that my regular and retiring behaviour 
can have drawn no increased surveillanoe of the French 
police upon me. And what can the Baden govern- 
ment want with me 1 A respectable and trustworthy 
person, who neither knew of the conversation in Beb- 
Btock alluded to in my preface, nor of my pamphlet, 
assured me that it was on account of a brochure, which 
this government was anxious to prevent me publishing. 
In this ease the Baden government oould not surely 
be aware that I meant to give forth the history of 
Hauser merely in the form of rumour*, timidly and 
iu doubt Are mere rumour* of Buoh consequence 
that people should give themselves so much trouble 
about them 1 



I have thus printed pretty fully the contents of this 
singular little volume, which has so long kept, and still 
keeps, the Baden government in sueh uneasiness. Here 
rumours, nay, the slightest rumours, on this subject, 
put it into the greatest alarm. The story of Caspar 
Hauser had been read by us in England, and was partly 
forgotten, when, during our residence in Heidelberg In 
1841, there was a sudden muttering in society of some 
circumstance whioh had taken place there. It was thiB. 
The police had waited on three oitlsens, and demanded 
their attendance at the police-office. There as many 
letters were produced, addressed to these gentlemen 
respectively, each announcing that a eopy of the pam- 
phlet now translated in these pages, and containing also 
an essay on Schiller's " Bobbers," full of allusion to its 
subject, had been forwarded in a certain parcel to a 
certain Herr Trtibner for each of them. These letters 
had been intercepted at the post-office, and the parcel 
in question, on its arrival, also had been intercepted at 
the parcel post, and the said books taken out, and were 
now produced. The three gentlemen wero now strictly 
questioned as to their knowledge of, and connexion 
with, the senders of these books. They pleaded igno- 
rance, but were not entirely dismissed without shrewd 
suspicions ; and the books and letters were taken care of. 

This circumstance, in a little gossiping place like 
Heidelberg, where the police is strong and active, but 
tittle-tattle is still more strong and active, created, as 
may be supposed, a most lively, deep, and universal, 
though whispered, sensation. It was to us a matter of 
no little surprise how so strange an interest could 
attach to the story of Caspar Hauser, but particularly why 
the government treated a knowledge of it as a oriminal 
matter. The love of talking on a prohibited subject 
was in our favour, and we Boon were let into the whole 
mystery. 

We found the belief of Caspar Hauser having 
been no other than the eldest son of the Grand-Duke 
Karl, a fixed and most extensively diffused article of faith 
in the public mind, and not the lest so in the higher 
than in the lower olasses. All the suspicious olrcum- 
stanoes above mentioned were detailed to us — the bad 
character of Lndwisr, the sudden deaths whioh had 
cleared his way to the throne ; the worse character of 
the Margravine of Hochberg, hla stepmother, and sup- 
posed to be something even nearer to him ; the fate of 
the Grand-Duke Karl, and the deaths, so called, of his 
two sons, while his daughters all lived ; and then the 
mysterious story of Caspar Hauser; all were put 
together with matters that gave a strange verisimilitude 
to the relation. All that had been alleged of Caspar 
Hanger's being the son of a labourer, and then of a 
priest, would not satisfy public belief. They felt that 
the care and expense of seventeen years' so peculiar 
Incarceration implied a victim of a higher station. The 
fame of the old Margravine von Hochberg was terri- 
fically evili her name was accompanied by muttered 
curses. There was no doubt whatever in the public 
mind that the Major Hennehofer was yhi mam spoken of 



by Caspar Hauser as his keeper, and who was, after 
two attempts, finally his murderer. It appeared clear 
that the party whioh had doomed Caspar Hauser to so 
strange a confinement, had believed that he would 
never be able to tell tales ; but when they found that 
he had acquired languages, and that public curiosity 
was excited about him, they became alarmed. He was 
pursued and killed by the man; the man escaped 
readily, and was never discovered. The Baden govern- 
ment betrayed no eagerness to find him, or to dive into 
the mystery. When suspicion turned strongly upon 
this Hennehofer, he was never brought to any inquiry 
by government, but continued to live under its protec- 
tion, and does so continue to this day. He lives in his 
castle in the Upper Bhine Land, leading a gloomy and 
secluded life The public has always looked on the widow 
of the Grand-Duke Karl, and supposed mother of Caspar 
Hauser, with great regard, attracted not only by ner 
talents and virtues, but by her 111 health, and supposed 
secret sorrows. It believed, and believes, that tho 
wioked old Margravine, as they call her, and her para- 
mour Ludwig, had resolved at all costs that the chil- 
dren of the Frenchwoman, Stephanie, adopted daughter 
of Napoleon, should never sit on the ducal throne of 
Baden. 

And what course did the reigning family of Baden 
take to get rid of these dark suspicions 1 Did It invite 
inquiry ; bring them to the light and disprove them 1 
No ! It has, from the first moment of their spreading, 
regarded them with the utmost apparent alarm and 
anxiety. Every means has been employed to stifle and 
suppress the report. The police has every where the 
strictest orders to keep it down— to watch for and seise 
every book or writing on the subject. In fact, if the 
reigning family be innocent, it has adopted every means 
calculated to convince the public that it is guilty. It 
has adopted every means that guilt oould Instinctively 
adopt. 

J n the meantime, the Court of Bavaria, on the murder 
of Caspar Hauser, had instituted an inquiry, which 
went on for some time under the management of the 
acute and celebrated President of the Court of Appeal, 
Anselm von Feuerbach, and at length terminated with 
an abrupt announcement in the report of the judge in 
the words quoted above, that " there art circles of 
human society into whioh the arm of justice dares not 
penetrate" 

Such a termination, accompanied by such an an- 
nouncement, was not calculated to set the public mind 
at rest. It only went on questioning, and putting things 
together with a more insatiable avidity. What increased 
and sustained this avidity was, that Lord Stanhope, who 
had evinced so much interest in Hauser while living, 
after his death was invited to the Court at Carlsruhe, 
and speedily professed that he regarded the whole his- 
tory of Hauser as a hoax, or something of the kind, and 
manifested no farther oare about him. Not so with the 
sagacious and persevering Feuerbach. He pursued his 
own Individual scrutiny Into this mysterious history 
with enduring ardour, and it was said had made curious 
discoveries, and was likely one day to publish them. 
Feuerbach died suddenly, as has done almost every one 
who, in Germany, has been rash enough to trouble 
himself about this matter. We have conversed with 
connexions of the judge, and they seemed te entertain 
little doubt of the nature of b'\* fatal disease. 

The books about Caspar Hauser were strictly pro* 
hibited throughout Baden. The portraits of him were 
considered to bear a striking resemblance to the reign- 
ing family. All talk on this subject was secret; and 
the greatest vigilance on tho part of the police made 
every one who had a copy of Hansel's history hide it 
carefully. 

There was a lady, who eame occasionally to our house, 
whom we unexpectedly found very open on the subject; 
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bat not being able to answer certain questions, she said 
she would ask her father, who knew a great deal about 
it from a friend at court The next time we saw this 
lady we asked the result of her inquiries. Her counte- 
nance fell at once. She said that she had done very 
wrong. Her father had reprimanded her very Beverely; 
for this matter was by no means to the honour of the 
reigning family ; and should, least of all, have been 
exposed to foreigners. 

Thus this opening was as suddenly closed as found. 
We learned nothing more from this informant, than 
that there were many things of strange character about 
the history of the Baden family, and that a great 
sensitiveness reigned throughout the palace on these 
subjects. 

Bo great was the jealousy of any discovery of an in- 
terest in the story of Caspar Hauser, that we never 
could procure a sight of the book we have now quoted 
from more than one person in Germany ; and a second 
loan of it was declined, lest no good might come of it. 
We tried Hamburg and other large cities, but in vain. 
On our return to England, hearing that the work was 
published in Paris, we commissioned a German physician 
there, a warm friend of ours, to procure a copy. He 
sent us word that all his exertions to that end had been 
in vain. The shop was speedily shut up after the 
publication there ; the publisher had disappeared ; and 
it was believed that the Baden government had taken 
care both of him and his dangerous stock. 

We learned, however, that the author of the book was 
living in England. He had been obliged to make a 
rapid retreat not only from Germany, but from the con- 
tinent, in consequence of this publication, and has con- 
tinued to reside in England ever since, as his only safe 
retreat. The author, however, did not possess a copy of 
his own book ; and it has not been without a most un- 
remitting research that we have at length procured it. 

Some time ago we received from the author the 
following letter, which will open up a new and un- 
expected connexion of the history of Caspar Hauser 
with the politics of the continent. It is full of matter 
of singular importance. 
Sib, 

I hare not forgotten the permission you gave me 
in a letter some four months ago to call on you; 
but it is now my turn to ask you whether you still take 
Borne interest in the subject of Caspar Hauser 1 His 
mother,the Grand-Duchess Stephanie is here, and some- 
thing serious might be done. I have documents in 
hand never printed before, and the discovery or detec- 
tion can be pushed forth several steps more. A new 
book would now be in time. The only misfortune is 
this — I know it from my own experience, to what per- 
secutions a man is exposed by interfering in this subject; 
and I should under no circumstances advise you to 
publish even a translation under your name, if you 
wish ever to return to Baden ; and then secondly, there 
are so many new statements to be made, which nobody 
but myself can take under his responsibility. I intend, 
under all circumstances, to publish a new book on 
Caspar Hauser ; but, as it would be quicker done and 
better, if I had your co-operation, consider whether it 
is worth your while to undertake the thing. Many things 
will only be translations in it, and it is only the new 
information I must work out myself. 

As you have some knowledge of Baden and the sub- 
ject of Caspar Hauser, I may be brief enough in lay- 
ing before you the plan of the book as I have conceived 
it. The book is to contain a full information of all 
that is known until now to the public, and also to me, 
concerning Hauser. In my new statements certainly 
I appear as a witness, and for this reason I should dis- 
tribute the matter in the following way : 
^ Introduction, — A short sketch of my own life, with a 
view of showing the way in which I got connected and 



acquainted with the principal acton of the tragedy, 
also throwing new light on their doings and character. 
The sketch is limited to this point— elucidating the 
subject of C. H. 

The book itself would contain a review of the princi- 
pal publications on C. H. that have appeared; and 
lastly, my new statements and unprintea documents. 
There would be for consideration : 

1. Feuerbach's little work on Caspar Homer, ai 
containing all the principal incidents in the life of C. 
H. from his first appearance at Nuremberg, to the first 
attempt on his life. As to the authors of the crime, 
Feuerbach hints bravely that a court and priests (the 
priest Engesser) were implicated in it. The book being 
already translated into English, extracts would be suffi- 
cient principally referring to the facts, leaving the 
proofs aside. (In my possessions 

2. The little work of the Earl of Stanhope on 
Hauser. From this must be taken the relation of the 
end of C. H., and as he represented him as an im- 
postor, his assertions must be disproved. (I can get it.) 

8. The little pamphlet I published myself at Stras- 
burg, 1834, wherein first the family crimes of the grand- 
ducal family were drawn to the light. (I can get it) 

4. A second article of mine, which appeared in a 
German paper, «• Deutsche* Leben," of which I pub- 
lished four numbers here in 1834. (I can get it.) 

These two productions of mine must be translated 
and given in whole, because they had their history; 
inciting the court of Baden to important steps, and 
Berving, by a strange accident, as a trap in which 
the principal culprit " Von Hennehofer" was caught Of 
this immediately after having despatched two other 
publications. 

There appeared in Switzerland a little book on 
Hauser, with the name of Paris on the title; this is 
probably the work you meant when you wrote to mc 
Besides some generally known notices, it is merely an 
amplification of my own pamphlet, in which the author 
has drawn largely on fiction. The book, howevei, is 
useful, as the subject is complete, and reads like a 
novel. (I can get it.) 

A real novel, however, appeared under the title Caspar 
Hauser, at Stuttgart, by a friend of mine, Sieboldt, which 
is partly made up from real facts, and in this respect 
deserves consideration. (I have it in my possession.) 

We come now to the subsequent events. 

When my pamphlet appeared, the Baden government 
took the most extraordinary measures to suppress it 
But the Btrangest events happened after I had already 
left Strasburg for Paris. 

I was hidden at Strasburg because the French govern- 
ment wanted to induce me not to print the pamphlet 
Some of the Germans, however, saw me occasionally ; 
amongst those was a man I had only seen once or twice 
without taking much notice of him. His name was 
Sailer, he is a native of Wirtemberg, where his father 
was deputy, and by profession an apothecary. To this 
Sailer a friend of mine had given the manuscript of the 
Preface, in which, after it had been printed, 1 had 
wrapped some tobacco for him. My friend, without my 
knowledge, had given that manuscript to Sailer. Sailer 
soon afterwards departed for Kippenheim, where he bad 
an uncle, and in the neighbourhood of which Henne- 
bofery minister of foreign affairs in Baden, under Lad- 
wig, lived. He heard of the manuscript of a Preface, 
in which mention was not yet made of the real subject 
and asked it from Sailer. From this moment, willing 
to employ him as his spy, he cultivated his acquaintance, 
and after the pamphlet had appeared, he really sent him 
to Strasburg, which I had already left But armed 
there he discovered his mission immediately to a friend 
of mine, who wrote down everything he said he had 
heard/rom, or been told by Hennehofer. What he said 
rendered the guilt of the latter glaring, and I learned 



several new facts of importance. All these discoveries 
were sent to me to Paris. 

- In the summer of the same year I published here 
the above-mentioned periodical, " Deutsches Leben, 
Kunst and Poesie," in the second number of which I 
began a paper on Caspar Hanser, a condensation and 
criticism of what I had said before, but also containing 
a new matter of importance, the dispute of Baden with 
Bavaria about the Palatinate. 

Though this matter belongs to details farther on, I 
will state it here as Bhowing you at once how the affaire 
of Hauscr enter into the politics of Europe. 

The Palatinate formerly belonged to Bavaria, and the 
Breisgau, or South of Baden, to Austria. In 1813, when 
Baden had not yet separated from Napoleon, the two 
powers concluded a treaty at Ried, in virtue of which 
Bavaria ceded to Austria the Tyrol, under a promise of 
indemnification by the Palatinate, and a yearly payment 
of 100,000 guilders by Austria until Bavaria should be 
in possession, paid to the present day — whilst on the 
other hand Austria coveted the Breisgau. These de- 
signs were, however, frustrated by the accession of 
Baden to the allied army and the protection of Russia. 
There remained only one chance : the Grand-Duke Karl, 
hnsbana to Stephanie, had at that moment no male 
children ; and the same was the case with the only two 
remaining heirs, his two uncles. If he, therefore, died 
without male issue, the reigning family became extinct, 
and then both Austria and Bavaria could renew their 
pretensions. Thus both powers were interested in the 
extinction of the family. 

Of these two ancles, the younger, Ludwig, grand- 
duke (1818—1830), who was very ambitious, had like- 
wise no cnance of reigning unless his nephew died 
without male issue. He was, moreover, much in want 
of money, and had a personal spite against Stephanie. 
Ho it was who, through the Reichsgr&fin, Geyer von 
Geyersberg, the mother of the margraves and the reign- 
ing duke, put the two male children of Stephanie out of 
the way. This was long known in the country ; but 
the elder one, Hanser, who was believed to have been 
murdered like his brother, was saved in a strange way. 
It is almost certain that this was not done with the 
knowledge of Ludwig, but rather by Mb confederates, 
who in the child wished to preserve a weapon wherewith 
to frighten Ludwig, when on the throne, into a com- 
pliance with their wishes. Here Austria got in by 
obtaining knowledge of the secret, and forced Ludwig 
to a great extent to reign according to her own wishes. 
The same threat of exposing him was also employed 
against the reigning grand-duke. For this I can quote 
now an English authority for you, namely, extracts from 
the French papers, with the editorial observations in 
the Chronicle, then the organ of the ministry, number of 
October 28, 1889. But there being a slight mistake in 
it, I will placo here the fact as it is. 

Papers referring to Hauserand the crimes committed 
against him were deposited with Rothschild and the Baden 
ambassador at the Diet ; von Blittersdorf, a creature of 
Metternich, had the impudence to tell the grand-duke 
either to buy off the papers with two millions of 
guilders, or to run the risk of having the thing pub- 
lished. 

The grand-duke, frightened, laid the affair before 
the council of state, who advised him not to pay ; but 
ho was so full of fear that he paid the money from his 
private purse. Not satisfied with that, he was forced 
also to make Blittersdorf his minister of foreign affairs, 
] — (it was the period of the Syrian question, when a war 
against France was possible, and Austria, consequently, 
I interested to have a creature of her own master of the 
| policy and army of Baden). The grand-duchess, aware 
of the disappearance of the money, and the part Blit- 
tersdorf had taken in the transaction, openly showed him 
her indignation. Then they took this revenge ; the 



Jewish banker von Haber, who had acted as the agent 
of Austria, near Don Carlos, slandered her, openly 
boasting of having enjoyed her favours. Julius von 
Goeler then reproved him, and denounced him to the 
magistrate (vor Amt), but the thing was quashed. It 
was the same Goeler who in 1843 (October) refused 
to admit Haber at the ball given in honour of 
the Prussian grand-duchess, Helena, at Baden- 
Baden, for the reason assigned, and thus gave rise 
to those two famous duels: in the first of which 
both Goeler and his antagonist, a Russian officer, 
were killed; and in the second, the Baden artil- 
lery officer, Don Sarrahaga, by the hands of Haber. 
But to the Goelera, whom I know intimately, belong- 
ing to the highest nobility of Baden, the first result 
was, that the Austrian party was overthrown, and Blit- 
tersdorf driven out of the ministry. The thing, how- 
ever, had created such a scandal, that the grand-duke 
also repudiated his wife, a daughter of the ex-king of 
Sweden, Gustavus, as blasted in her reputation. This 
again was answered by her brother, the Prince of 
Sweden, in the service of Austria, who had married a 
daughter of Stephanie, now here in England, from 
whom he also separated as being a princess of Baden. 
There is already plenty of other scandal, but what I 
cannot explain here ; through Austria, also, the Jesuits 
were introduced into the business of Hauser. 

To return now to our real subject : I said, then, above, 
that Sailer had been sent by Hennehofer to Strasburg as 
a spy, with an order of finding out "from whom I had 
received my information," and then exposed his secrets. 
For the moment I could not make use of the discoveries, 
valuable as they had been. But in the same year, 1834, 
towards the end of it, when arrived here, I published the 
above-mentioned German paper. Sailer was at that 
moment at Strasburg ; and now Hennehofer, by pay, and 
under the greatest promises, succeeded in persuading 
him to suppress the numbers that were sent to Stras- 
burg, and prevent their circulation in Germany. To a 
great extent this was done ; but Sailer, now still more 
in possession of the secrets of Hennehofer, used his 
position to extort money from him, and thus lived at his 
expense until the end of 1835. At that time Sailer was 
at Zurich, and there a political murder was committed 
against a Prussian spy, named Leasing, (see Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon der Neuzeit, s. v.) and Sailer, like many 
others of the German refugees was arrested. In searching 
his house the whole series of the letters of Hennehofer 
to Sailer was discovered, and Sailer himself by the judge 
examined on the subject of Hauser. Both his depo- 
sition and the letters of Hennehofer have since been 
printed in Schauberg artemndssige Daretellung der fiber 
die Ermordung dee Studenten Leering, gtfUhrten Unier- 
euchung, Zurich, 1837 ; and created an immense sensa- 
tion ; (I have in my possession the leaves of the book 
referring to Hauser ;) but strange as is their nature 
already, without the letters in my possession not yet 
printed, the importance of the discovery cannot be rally 
appreciated. 

This would form a new topic, and the most interest- 
ing part of the book. 

The conclusion would consist of those diplomatical 
admixtures hinted at above— chiefly based on some 
despatches of Metternich, to be found in the works of 
" Gens," and " Kombst's Bundestag." 

Excuse me, Sir, for having troubled you with these 
lines, but the interest you appeared to feel in the matter 
encourages me now to bring the subject to your remem- 
brance, when the right moment of doing something is 
come. 

I hope I have written enough to enable you to judge 
whether there is a possibility for you of taking the 
direction of this work, without the responsibility of 
your name. 

To count from next Saturday I shall be glad to meet 
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on at your house at any time 70a may be pleased to fix. 

n he morning would be the moat agreeable for me. 

In eaaei however, It should not suit your convenience 
to enter into the enterprise — of which the above is only 
an outline, subject to any alterations suggested by you — 
I beg you to accept these lines as the homage of a 
German to one of the first German scholars here, and a 
man who has done so much to spread a true knowledge 
of Germany and its customs amongst his compatriots. 
Yours, etc J. ELG. 

Bach Is a brief outline of this most singular story. 
What further light the inquiries of persevering Ger- 
mans may throw upon it remains yet to be seen. At 
present the evidence is but circumstantial ; but whether 
the fact be, that Caspar Hauser was the Hereditary 
Prince of Baden or not, there is a mass of evidence that 
makes it one of the most curious questions, not of the 
age only, but of history in general. The circumstance, 
that no ordinary cause could have led to so singular 
and long-continued immurement of a boy, and that the 
alarm manifested on his acquiring language, and ex- 
citing the inquiry of the public, demonstrated that no 
ordinary causes did lie at the bottom of it, and that 
parties of no ordinary station or power were vitally 
mixed up with the mystery ;— these things, combined 
with the trembling anxiety of the Baden government 
whenever the mystery was touched upon, will, should 
nothing further come to light, leave firmly on the public 
mind of Germany a strong- opinion on the subject. Men 
Of known sudden elevation under very suspicious cir- 
cumstances, still living with all these suspicious circum- 
stances under the protection of the government ;— the 
fact of one of these men, suspected of having been the 
most active instrument in Caspar Hauser s fate, being 
the first to pounce on any one who dares to utter a 

S liable on the subject — the agreeing dates of things— 
e inroads of death on certain lives, and as if purposely 
to serve the views of certain ambitious parties— and 
finally, the constant, active, and continued suppression 
by the Baden government of all whisper of this his- 
tory, — make the subject one of singular interest as a 
literary topic, and as such we have thrown it before the 
English public. 



OX THE NATIONAL USE OF SUNDAY. 

BY R. H. HOBHH. 

A Mora thote of our Institutions which are moM 
valuable to ue, which wo could lca«t afford to lose, 
which we rejoice in and are grtteful to possess, is the 
on- day in seven net apart as a day of rent. 

If the whirl and turmoil of work and business had 
no pau^e, how much would the better part of our nature 
sutler I ljook at the jfreut avenue* to the Bank and the 
Royal Exchange on any uf the *ix days of the week. 
Contemplate that nevcr-ceapimtHtream ot human being*, 
all intent on one object — the securing of the means to 
live. Thiuk, if that throng of anxious bustling money- 
seekers went on, day after day, without intermission or 
break, how much more hold Mammon would get of this 
world, than even now he ha-*. Listen to the clang and 
din of machinery in some great factory. Think, if the 
steam-engine never stopped on any day, and the wheels 
never ceased to whirl, how much more the monotonous 
toil would crush and cramp the souls of the operatives. 
Look at a man sawing a block of stone. Think, if that 
weary bend of the back and movement of the arms 
were repeated through the long hours of every day, 
without the welcome interruption of the one day in 
seven, how grievous an addition it would be to that 
man '4 lot. It is the game in every class of workers, 



from the wealthiest to the poorest. Sunday is a blessing 
to them all. Ill-spent, little-valued, inadequately enjoyed 
as it too often is, still it is a change. It gives as * 
chance for our souls. It sends toiling millions among 
their families; gives them time to cultivate their j 
affections, time to breathe, and think, and raise their 
spirits to their God. 

But perhaps the best way to estimate the value of 
our day of rest is to endeavour to imagine how difficult 
it would be to begin such an arrangement now, if it hid 
not been ready made for us. Suppose we had no 
holiday in the week, but every day was alike, a day of 
work. Suppose that the unceasing round had become 
a burden too great to be borne, and that we had begun , 
with one voice to demand some respite. It would require, 
before we had any chance to obtain it, that various 
energetic and benevolent individuals should write essays, 
articles, and pamphlets; should lecture, call meetings, 1 
and get up petitions for at least ten years. Then, that 
attempts should be made by some member of parlia- 
ment to bring in a " Sunday Best Bill " in successive 
sessions for ten more years. Afterwards, that during 
the course of an indefinite period of years, the Bill 
should be repeatedly thrown out by large majorities, 
while the argument* of its opponents would prove that it 
would, if successful, ruin the trade and commerce of the 
country, lower wages, promote idleness, drnnkennea, 
and every kind of immorality, and that it was mani- 
festly opposed to the Christian religion, which in the 
words of the Apostle Paul reproves those who "observe 
days, and months, and times, and years." At last, the 
generation who first moved in the matter having died 
out, the long-desired Bill would pass the House of 
Commons, but would be thrown out in the Lords. This 
having been repeated many times, it would arrive at the 
very last stage ; having passed both Houses, it would 
require only the Boyal assent, when a change of ministry 
occurring, it would again fell to the ground, and the 
pressure of other business leave it still a bright hope, 
and nothing more. This is the course which every 
measure of reform has to run in our country. Think of 
it, men of England 1 

Bat, being so happy as actually to possess our day of 
rest once in every week, it is surely incumbent on us 
to use it in the best way— to turn it to all the purposes 
of improvement, usefulness, and enjoyment, within our 
power. Can we say that we do so t 

Many among us cannot, for want of the means to 
enjoy, or improve any day ; for want of a home, from 
vacancy of mind, from ignorance. Others are so over- 
toiled in tbe weak, that they pass it in a stupified list- 
lesaness. Some collier boys owned that they spent it 
lying on their faces in the sun ; and the evidence in one 
of the government commissions has shown that many 
working men in the manufacturing districts lie in bed 
the whole day ; while others sit unshaved on the thres- 
hold of their doom. Many pans it in gloom for con- 
Kcience'sake ; others in thoughtless selfishness devote it 
to show and feasting. But. among the great majority in 
England, it is spent as well as their circumstances «ill 
admit. The churches and dispels are well filled in the 
morninsrs ; and in the afternoon families and friends 
meet, and the fresh air is enjoyed by them all in the 
flummor, and the fireside in the winter. In London 
especially, it is a pleasant Bight to see, on a fine Sunday 
afternoon in spring, summer, or autumn, tbe highway* 
m every direction out of the great city thronged with 
crowds of people going out towards the country. The river 
is equally covered with steamers, going up and down it 
all filled to crowding. This weekly opportunity of 
breathing fresh air, and of seeing the beautiful face 0: 
nature, by the thousands who are pent up through the 
week within rows of brick houses, is an incalculable 
boon ; and within ten miles of London in every 
direction there is lovely rural Bcenery, as all knot 



who have taken the right way to find it out ; while 
within the railroad range of an hour there ia an 
immense variety. 

All this is good, bat it might be much better, and the 
Sunday might become a great national festival, purify- 
ing the whole people, rich and poor, by its holy and 
happy Influences. There etist several bars to this true 
use of the national holiday, and among these, the 
greatest of all is the strange mistake which has con- 
founded the Christian Sunday with the Jewish Sabbath, 

Snbbttth) from the Hebrew na», or rest, was a day set 
apart by the Jews for the purpose of commemorating 
the termination of the labours of Creation. But this 
religious observance did not preclude travelling ; in fact, 
we find one of the ancient measures of distance 
distinctly bearing the term of "a Sabbath-day's journey," 
which was a measure of 2,000 cubits. The name of 
Sabbatarians was given in 'modern times to some 
Anabaptists and Baptists who observed Saturday as a 
Sabbath ; which is more consistent than the Sabbata- 
rians of the present day, who wish to carry the mere 
observances forward into the Christian Sunday. Our 
present Sabbatarians seem also to have forgotten the 
penalties decreed by the Jewish law, as explicitly 
declared in Exodus ixi. 15, " Whosoever doeth any 
work on the Sabbath day, he shall surely be put to 
death ;" and an account is given in Numbers xv. 82-86, 
of a man. who was found picking up sticks on the 
Sabbath day; — " and all the congregation brought him 
without the camp, and stoned him* with stones ; and he 
died." Are we to expect that recourse will, gradually, 
be had by modern congregations (m*OD of the elect !) 
to such extreme means; and that a poor man, bringing 
coals and wood to a house, or that any gentleman or 
tradesman, whose cook performs her accustomed duties, 
shall be led forth — the poor man, gentleman, tradesman, 
and cook— to receive curb stones and other pavement) 1 

A very sensible pamphlet on this subject has been 
latch- published in Edinburgh. Efforts are now making 
by the Sabbatarians to stop the railway trains between 
Glasgow and that city; and this pamphlet, entitled 
" Sunday Railway Travelling/' argues the matter very 
closely. The author has collected together the opinions 
of Calvin, Luther, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Barclay, 
Paley, Channing, and Higgins, every one of whom 
deprecated the error of conceiving tbat the fourth com- 
mandment was binding on Christians. Strangely 
enough, not one of them is stronger on this point than 
Calvin, whose followers in the Scotch Church, and still 
more in the Free Church, as the late separatists from it 
are called, are now making so much stir about " Sab- 
bath keeping." He declares the notion that there is 
" any moral observance of one day in seven ordered in 
Christian Scripture" to be "one of the lies of false 
doctors" 



(1) This mistake is a very strange oiie ; especially considering 
tbat Christians have changed the day entirely. The Jewish 
Sabbath begins on Friday at sunset, and ends on Saturday at 
sunset, during which time the Jews were commanded to " do no 
work ;" while, if there is one time more busy than another 
among Christians, it is that very period. How' then can they 
pretend that they consider the fourth commandment still binding j 
when they violate it so completely P They could only maintain 
this position, if they could prove that Christ had ordered a 
change of day and a continuance of observance. But it is in 
vain to seek for any such ordination from him. ITe took many 
opportunities of breaking through the ceremonial observance of 
the Sabbath, as we all know. He taught, in conformity with hia 
whole life and teaching, that all peculiarities which separated 
one people from other nations were to end. That there was one 
God and Father of all, and that all nations were one great 
brotherhood. The observance of one day more than another 
He never noticed or alluded to, aa far as we know ; but he laid 
down the precept that the " Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath," and left it for men therefore to use it 
when and how best suited their nature and circumstances. 1'aiil, 



To these great names might be added many others 
of the present day as authorities in such matters. 
Among others. Dr. Whately the Archbishop of Dublin, 
whose pamphlet, called " Thoughts on the Sabbath,'* 
successfully meets the question. The fact is, that the 
true Christian day of rest, or " Lord's day,* is derived 
from tho earliest ages of Christianity, and was kept as 
a holy rest, a social gathering and a joyful festival in 
memory of the resurrection of Christ. While the 
" Sabbath" of the stricter portions of the Church of 
Scotland, the Free Church, and a certain party in 
England, is of modern origin, having been introduced 
by the Puritans about two hundred years ago. Its 
supporters would be more consistent if they were to 
resume the Jewish Sabbath on the seventh day, and try 
to keep it in its real spirit. It was ordained as a period 
of entire rest from all labour ; a kind and beneficent 
arrangement at the period when it was given by Moses 
to the Israelites in the wilderness, but unsuited to, 
indeed in its strict sense impossible in a complicated 
form of society such as ours. At all events, Moses con- 
templated no gloom In his Sabbatical law, but a welcome 
rest, welcome indeed to a nation just redeemed from 
grievous slavery. Those who intend to imitate the 
Sabbath, are quite mistaken in assuming a gloom of 
deportment; but those who keep the Christian Sunday 
in any other spirit than one of joy and gratitude, surely 
do not understand its meaning. They go to the sepul- 
chre of Christ, but shut their cars to the words of the 
angel : " Why seek ye the living among the dead 1 " 

If we could get rid of this gloomy stumbling-block, 
the greatest difficulty in the way of a true National 
Use of Sunday would be at once overcome. Every step 
in our progress towards a better social state would be a 
step towards tho true improvement and enjoyment 
of our day of rest. Every improvement in the 
condition of the poor, in the condition of the 
labourers, in the spread of education among all, 
in the development of sympathies, in Christian love 
and fellowship, would throw fresh light on its true 
uses, and enable us to appreciate them. Once let us 
clearly understand that the " Son of Man is Lord also 
of the Sabbath-day," and that our day of rest is a boon, 
is a free gift, not a rigid commandment, and no rules 
need be set down as to its observance. The highest 
privilege of our nature, the power of aspiration toward 
the Infinite Spirit, would by its own expansive power 
impel us to worship. Every hour of the day would 
have its value, so much would there be to fill each. The 
millions who are at work throughout the week would 
find every opportunity thrown open to them, not only 
for rest, but for enjoyment and progress. Museums, 
galleries, gardens, libraries, mudic-halls, would be free 
to them on that day. So far from stopping tail ways, 
or discouraging steam-boats, every possible facility for 

with his usual energy in behalf of the Gentile converts, reproved 
the Jewish Christians for insisting on Sabbath keeping— " Now 
turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye 
desire again to be in bondage P Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years ; " — and addressing the Colossians, he says, 
" Let no man judge you in meat or in drink, or in respect of a 
holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath day$. n 
While thus abrogating the Sabbath on the seventh day, it is 
impossible to find in the New Testament auy new command- 
ment concerning a fresh one on the first day of the week. It is 
only by inference that we suppose the habit of meeting on that 
day (in commemoration of the resurrection of Christ) bc^an 
during the Apostolic age. It is evident that the Jewish 
Christians continued to observe the Sabbath, and that no 
interference with them was attempted, and we are told that 
Paul " reasoned with them three Sabbath davs out of the 
Scripture." It is certain, however, that the first day of the week 
was set apart in the earliest ages of Christianity as a day of 
meeting, and as a holy day of joyful commemoration of the 
resurrection of Christ. Hence it is that we derive our weekly 
day of rest ; a joj fu), not a gloomy day. 



carrying all that love fresh air and green fields and 
woods into the midst of those exquisite means of plea- 
sure would be given. 8ocial meetings would abound, 
and all the best affections would receive a fresh impulse. 
The comparatively few who have leisure every day, 
would learn on this day to deny themselves such things 
as would infringe on the rest of others. While for all 
those who must necessarily work to provide the means 
of enjoyment to others, or to carry on business which 
cannot stop, another holiday would be provided. 

Passed In this spirit, the Sunday would become an 
influence spreading over the whole week, and a powerful 
means of making every day a holy day, and all the 
world a Christian temple, wherein the human heart 
should send up its prayer of hope and thankfulness 
continually. 



GENIUS. 

IT OOODWTN BARMBT. 

Amoho the leaves spread of a strawberry bed 

Was a living and delicate tomb, 
Which under the rich fruit, so fragrant and red, 

Hung in web of a frail insect loom ; 
And a spirit was there in that small sepulchre, 

And had panted within itself long, 
Like the drear shrouded soul of a genius rare, 

Or like bard who would live in sweet song. 

The bright sun it shone the rich red fruit upon, 

And lit up with a beam that Blight tomb; 
And the stir of a life faintly coming, then gone, 

And now seeking for light in the gloom, 
And then with a gentle pulse rising in power, 

Throbbed forth in that sepulchre dim. 
Like the soul of a genius waiting its hour, 

When the sunshine was beaming for him. 

The sun it rose high, and its warmth floated nigh 

The frail tomb in the strawberry leaves, 
And the tomb was a cradle for infancy's sigh, 

And a cot with a thaw in the eaves ; 
And an emerald eye, and a rich feathered thigh, 

And a soft dim-hued winglet appeared, 
Like young bard or young song-thrush preparing to fly, 

Ere the pinions of flight had been reared. 

The sun threw a flush o'er a blushing rose-bush, 

And all idly the chrysalis hung, 
For the gallant New-Born, breathing love for the blush 

Of the rose, into giddy flight sprung ; 
And so fondly he flew on the soft breeze that blew, 

That he reached with delight the loved flower, 
Like the soul of a bard a rich poem to view. 

And by flight to grow conscious of power. 

And upon the sweet flower he enchanted the hour, 

And basked in her smile and the sun, 
And his bright wings displayed with their rare coloured 
dower, 

And the soft feathered down they had on; 
The panting wings rich with rare velvet wero drest, 

And dark bars, and white rings, and light plumes, 
And enraptured he lay in his black glossy vest, 

Like a genius whom glory illumes. 

But a cloud hid the sun, and a storm-shower came on, 

And the raindrops destroyed its bright dyes, 
And its velvet was crape, and its scarlet was dun, 

And the tears dimmed its emerald eyes, 
And its young breath was faint, and unheard was its 
plaint, 

And it died on the breast of the rose, 
Like a genius too good, both a martyr and saint, 

And whose glories have death for their close. 



Ifterarj) tfottos. 

The Memoirs of a Physician. By Alxxajtdss Dukab. 
London : Simms and M'Jntyre. 

Whilst the astounding industry and almost magical 
invention of M. Dumas, as revealed by the late law- 
suits, are still fresh in the public mind, the publishers 
of the Parlour Library have presented the English 
reader with a translation of the very romance— so far 
as it is completed — which has caused all this excitement. 
The Memoirs of a Physician is a fair specimen of M. 
Dumas' genius ; it is full of striking adventure, marked 
characters, and written in so fascinating and animated 
a style, that the reader is entranced, and unable to lay 
down the volume till he has read the last word. The 
story is laid in the reign of Louis Quinze, when the first 
muttering* of the tempest, about to burst over Europe, 
are heard. For the lovers of the historical romance, 
there are the historical characters of the time, sketched 
by a master's hand; pictures of the miserable in- 
trigues and feverish jealousies of the court; and 
glimpses of the wretchedness and smothered discontent 
of an oppressed people. For the lover of the mysterious 
there are the secret meetings of the lUuminaii ; strange 
mesmeric scenes ; an alchymist, and the half philosopher, 
half sorcerer, Joseph Balsamo. For the lover of the 
comic there is also comedy of a high order. 

The translation is animated and flowing, and does 
the highest justice to the original. 

TJic Life and Adventures of Zamba, an African King. 

Written by himself! Revised by Pbteb Ndlbov. 

London : Smith, Elder, k Co. 
Week it not for the solemn assurance of Mr. Neilson, 
that this book is the veritable autobiography of a free 
Negro, now residing at Charleston, we should be tempted 
to pronounce it a very interesting fiction. There are 
the most romantic incidents ; and the most complete 
poetical justice is dealt out to certain villanous characters. 
Then, too, it is very wonderful how Prince Zamba, 
brought up in heathen Africa, among blood and rapine 
of all kinds, and living in daily intercourse with 
neighbouring kings, whose court-yards were decorated 
with hundreds of gory human heads, should so immedi- 
ately throw off his savage nature, and become a regular 
orthodox Christian. Strange, also, is it, that he should, 
whilst in Africa, learn to read the bible, and lore Christ, 
from the very slave-dealer who afterwards betrays and 
robs him both of his gold-dust and his liberty. On 
reaching Charleston, he fortunately mils into the posses- 
sion of an extraordinarily good-natured, humane store- 
keeper, who in the end enables him to purchase his 
freedom. Zamba's African wife, the lovely Zilla, is in 
a most romantic manner transported to Charlston, and 
is also purchased by the same humane master, at the 
request of Zamba, and then restored to him. Thus, on 
the whole, Zamba leads a very comfortable life as a 
Blare ; but his narrative is nevertheless sprinkled with 
horrors equal to many passages in the lives of Frederick 
Douglass and Charles Bali. The descriptions of South 
Carolinian splendour and cruelty bear the impress of the 
severest truth. However, spite of the burning of villages 
and images of slaughter, the most interesting and refresh- 
ing portion of the book is the African portion. Zilla, 
Prince Zamba, and his sisters, collecting gold-dust in the 
shallows of the river Congo, is a lovely picture ; and 
there is a barbaric colouring about the descriptions of 
African scenery and life, worthy of an African poem 
by Freiligrath. 

We sincerely trust this interesting volume will excite 
that sympathy with the slave, and that indignation 
against his oppressor, which the author and compiler so 
earnestly desire* 
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VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 

bt william howitt. 

The Hauhted House at Willihotoh, hear Nbwcastle- 
oh-Tyhe. 

We have of late years settled it as an established 
fact, that ghosts and haunted houses were the empty 
creation of ignorant times. Wc hare comfortably 
persuaded ourselves that such fancies only hovered in 
the twilight of superstition, and that in these enlightened 
days they had vanished for ever. How often has it been 
triumphantly referred to as a proof that all such things 
were the offspring of ignorance — that nothing of the 
kind is heard of now ! What shall we say then to the 
following facts! Here we have ghosts, and a haunted 
house still. We have them in the face of our vaunted 
noon-day light ; in the midst of a busy and a populous 
neighbourhood ; in the neighbourhood of a large and 
most intelligent town ; and in a family neither ignorant, 
nor in any other respect superstitious. For years have 
these ghosts and hauntings disturbed the quiet of a 
highly respectable fiunily, and continue to haunt and 
disturb, spite of the incredulity of the wise, the 
investigations of the curious, and the anxious vigilance 
of the suffering family itself. 

Between the railway running from Newcastle-on-Tyne 
to North Shields, and the river Tyne, there lies in a 
hollow some few cottages, a parsonage, and a mill and 
miller's house. These constitute the hamlet of Wii- 
lington. Just above these the railway is carried across 
the valley on lofty arches, and from it you look down 
on the mill and cottages, lying at a considerable depth 
below. The mill is a large steam flour mill, like a 
factory, and the miller's house stands near it, but not 
adjoining it. None of the cottages which lie between 
these premises and the railway, either, are in contact 
with them. The house stands on a sort of little pro- 
montory, round which runs the channel of a water- 
course, which appears to fill and empty with the 
tides. On one side of the mill and house slopes 
away upwards a field to a considerable distance, where 
it is terminated by other enclosures; on the other 
starfds a considerable extent of ballast-hill, t. e. one of 
the numerous hills on the banks of the Ty»e» made by 
the deposit of ballast from the vessels trading thither. 
At a distance, the top of the mill seems about level 
with the country around it The place lies about half- 
way between Newcastle and North Shields. 

This mill is, I believe, the property of, and is worked 
by, Messrs. Unthank and Procter. Mr. Joseph Procter 



resides on the spot in the house just by the mill, as 
already stated. He is a member of the Society of 
Friends, a gentleman in the very prime of life ; and his 
wife, an intelligent lady, is of a family of Friends in 
Carlisle. They have several young children. This very 
respectable and well-informed family, belonging to a 
sect which of all others iB most accustomed to control, 
to regulate, and to put down even the imagination— the 
last people in the world, as it would appear, in fact, to 
be affected by any mere imaginary terrors or impressions, 
— have for years been persecuted by the most extra- 
ordinary noises and apparitions. 

The house is not an old house, as will appear ; it was 
built about the year 1800. It has no particularly 
spectral look alxrat it. Seeing it in passing, or within, 
ignorant of its real character, one should by no means say 
that it was a place likely to have the reputation of being 
haunted. Tet looking down from the railway, and 
seeing it and the mill lying in a deep hole, one might 
imagine various strange noises likely to be heard in 
such a place in the night, from vessels on the river, from 
winds sweeping and howling down the gulley in which 
it stands, from engines in the neighbourhood connected 
with coal mines, one of which — I could not tell where — 
was making, at the time I was there, a wild sighing noise, 
as I stood on the hill above. There is not any passage, 
however, known of under the house, by which subterra- 
nean noises could be heard, nor are they merely noises 
that are heard; distinct apparitions are declared to 
be Been. 

Spite of the unwillingness of Mr. Procter that these 
mysterious circumstances should become public, and 
averse as he is to make known himself these strange 
visitations, they were of such a nature that they soon 
became rumoured over the whole neighbourhood. 
Numbers of people hurried to the place to inquire into 
the truth of them, and at length a remarkable occur- 
rence brought them into print. What this occurrence 
was, the pamphlet which appeared, and which was 
afterwards reprinted in " The Local Historian's Table- 
Book/* published by Mr. 31. A. Richardson, of New- 
castle, and which I here copy, will explain. It will be 
seen that the writer of this article has the fullest faith 
in the reality of what he relates, as, indeed, vast numbers 
of the best informed inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
have. 

AUTHENTIC AOCOUHT OF A VISIT TO THE HAUSTED HOUSE 
AT WILLIEOTOE. 

Were we to draw an inference from the number of 
cases of reported visitations from the invisible world 
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that have been made public of late, we might be led to 
imagine that the days of supernatural agency were 
about to recommence, and that ghosts and hobgoblins 
were about to resume their sway over the fears of 
mankind. Did we, however, indulge euch an appre- 
hension, a glance at the current tone of the literature 
and philosophy of the day, when treating of these 
subjects, would show a measure of unbelief regarding 
them as Bcornful and uncompromising as the veriest 
atheist or materialist could desire. Notwithstanding the 
prevalence of this feeling amongst the educated classes, 
there is a curiosity and interest manifested in every 
occurrence of this nature, that indicates a lurking faith 
at bottom, which an affected, scepticism fails entirely to 
conceal. We feel, therefore, that we need not apologise 
to our readers for introducing the following particulars 
of a visit to a house in this immediate neighbourhood, 
which had become notorious for some years previous, a* 
being " haunted ;" and several of the reputed deeds. Of 
misdeeds, of its supernatural visitant had been published 
far and wide by rumour's thousand tongues* We deem 
it as worthy to be chronicled as the doings of its 
contemporary genii at Windsor, Dublin, Liverpool, 
Carlisle, and Sunderland, and which have all likewise 
hitherto failed, after public investigation, to receive a 
solution consistent with a rejection of spiritual agency. 
We have visited the house in question, which is well 
known to many of our readers as being near a large 
steam corn-mill, in full view of Willington viaduct, on 
the Newcastle and Shields railway ; and it may not be 
irrelevant to mention that it is quite detached from the 
mill, or any other premises, aha has no cellaring under 
it. The proprietor of the house* who lives in it, declines 
to make public the particulars of the disturbance to 
which he has been subjected, and it must be understood 
that the account of the visit we are about to lay before 
our readers is derived from a friend to whom Dr. Drury 
presented a copy of his correspondence on the subject, 
with power to make such use of it as he thought 
proper* We learned that the houte had been reputed, 
at least one room in it, to have been haunted forty years 
ago, and had afterwards been undisturbed for a long 
period, during some years of which quietude the 
present occupant lived in it unmolested. We are also 
informed, that about the time that the premises were 
building, vis. in 1800 or 1801, there were reports 
of some deed of darkness having been committed by 
some one employed about them. We should extend 
this account beyond the limits we have set to ourselves, 
did we now enter upon a full account of the strange 
things which have been seen and heard about the place 
by several of the neighbours, as well as those which are 
reported to have been seen, heard, and felt, by the 
inmates, whose servants have been changed, on that 
account, many times. We proceed, therefore, to give 
the following letters which have passed between indivi- 
duals of undoubted veracity; leaving the reader to 
draw his own conclusions on the subject 

(Copt, No. 1.) 
To Mr. Procter^ \1(h Jane, 1840. 

Sib, — Having heard from indisputable authority, 
viz. that of my excellent friend, Mr. Davison, of Low 
Willington, farmer, that you and your family are 
disturbed by most unaccountable noises at night, I beg 
leave to tell you that I have read attentively Wesley's 
account of such things, but with, I must confess, no 
great belief; but an account of this report coming from 
one of your sect, which I admire for candour and 
simplicity, my curiosity is excited to a high pitch, 
which I would fain satisfy. My desire is to remain 
alone in the house all night with no companion but my 
own watch-dog, in which, as far as courage and fidelity 
are concerned, I place much more reliance than upon 
any three young gentlemen I know of. And it is also 



my hope, that, if I have a fair trial, I shall be able to 
unravel this mystery. Mr. Davison will give yon every 
satisfaction if you take the trouble to inquire of him 
concerning me" 

I am, Sir, 

Yours most respectfully, 
AtC.C. Embteton% Surgeon* Edward Daubt. 

No. 10, Church Street* Sunderland. 

(Col% Wo. 2.) 

Joseph Procter's respects to Edward Drury, whose 
note lie received a few days ago, expressing a wish to 
pass a night in his house at Willington. As the family 
ib gftlfflt from hotnt oil the 23d instant, and one of 
UnluaJUt and Proeter'i nlen will sleep in the house, if 
ft 2)i feel inclined to come on or after the 24th to 
spend a night In it, ht is at liberty so to do, with or 
Without his faithful def , which, by the bye, can be of 
BO possible tise except aa company. At the same time, 
3. P. thinks it best to inform him that particular dis- 
turbances Ife far from frequent at present, being only 
occasional and quite uncertain, and therefore the satis- 
faction of E. D.'s curiosity must be considered as pro- 
blematical. The best chance will be afforded by his 
sitting up alone in the third story, till it be airly day- 
light— say two or three, a.m. 

Willington, 6th mo. 2Ut, 1840. 

J. P. will leave word with T. Maun, foreman, to 
admit E. D. 

Mr. Procter left home with his family on the 23d of 
June, -and got an old servant, who was then ost of 
place in consequence of ill-health) to take charge of the 
house during their absence* Mr, P. returned alone, on 
account of business, on the 8d of July, on the evening 
of which day Mr. Drury and his companion also unex- 
pectedly arrived. After the house had been locked up, 
every corner of it was minutely examined; The room oat 
of which the apparition issued is too shallow to contain 
any person: Mr. Drury and his friend had lights by 
them, and were ratiafied that there was no one in the 
house besides Mr. P., the servant, and themselves* 

(Copt, tfo. 3.) 
Monday Morning, Judy G» 1840. 
To Mr. Procter. 

Dear Sib,— I am sorry I was not at borne to 
receive you yesterday, when you kindly called to inquire 
for me. 1 am happy to state that I am really surprised 
that 1 have been so little affected as I am, after that 
horrid and most awful affair. The only bad effect that 
I feel is a heavy dullness in one of my ears — the right 
one. 1 call it heavy dullness, because I not only do 
not hear distinctly, but feel in it a constant noise. 
This 1 never Was affected with before ; but I doubt not 
it will go off. I am persuaded that no one went to 
your house at any time more disbelieving in respect to 
seeing anything peculiar; — now no one can be more 
satisfied than myself I will, in the course of a few 
days, send you a full detail of all I saw and heard. Mr. 
Spence and two other gentlemen came down to my 
house in the afternoon to hear my detail; but, sir, 
could I account for these noises from natural cause?, 
yet, so firmly am I persuaded of the horrid apparition, 
that I would affirm that what I saw with my eyes wa3 
a punishment to me for my scoffing and unbelief ; that 
1 am assured that, as far as the horror is concerned, 
they are happy that believe and have not seen. Let 
me trouble you, sir, to give me the address of your 
sister, from Cumberland, who was alarmed, and also of 
your brother. 1 would feel a satisfaction in having a 
line from them ; and above all things, it will be a great 
cause of joy to me, if you never allow your young family 
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to be in that horrid house again. Hoping you will 
write a few lines at jour leisure, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Youre very truly, 

Edward Datrfef. 

(Copy, tf o.4.) 

WiUingioti,7ihmo. 9, 1840. 
Respected Friend, & Drury, 

Having been at Sunderland, 1 did not receive 
thine of the 6th till yesterday morning, I am glad to 
hear thou art getting well over the effects of thy un- 
looked-for visitation. 1 hold in respect tby bold and 
manly assertion of the truth in the face of that ridicule 
and ignorant conceit with which that which is called 
the supernatural, in the present day, is usually assailed. 
I shall be glad to receive thy detail, in which it will 
be needful to be very particular in showing that thou 
couldst not be asleep, or attacked by nightmare, or 
mistake a reflection of the candle, as some sagaciously 
suppose. 

I remain respectfully 
Thy friend, 

Josn. Procter, 
P.S. — I have about thirty witnesses to various things 
which cannot be satisfactorily accounted for on any 
other principle than that of spiritual agency. 

(Copt, No. 5.) 

Svnderland, July 13, 1840. 
Dkar Sib, — I hereby, according to promise in my 
last letter, forward you a true account of what I heard 
and saw at your house, in which I was led to pass the 
night from various rumours circulated by most re- 
spectable parties, particularly from an account by my 
esteemed friend, Mr. Davison, whose name I mentioned 
to you in a former letter. Having received your sanc- 
tion to visit your mysterious dwelling, I went on the 3d 
of July, accompauied by a fiiend of mine, T. Hudson. 
This was not according to promise, nor in accordance 
with my first intent, as 1 wrote you I would come 
alone ; but I felt gratified at your kindness in not 
alluding to the liberty I had taken, as it ultimately 
proved for the best t must here mention that, not 
expecting you at home, 1 had in my pocket a brace of 
pistols, determining in my mind to let one of them 
drop before the milter, as if by accident, for fear he 
should presume to play tricks upon me ; but after my 
interview with you, I felt there was no occasion for 
weapons, and did not load them, after you had allowed 
us to inspect as minutely as we pleased every portion 
of the house. I sat down on the third story landing, 
fully expecting to account for any noises that I might 
hear, in a philosophical manner. This was about 
eleven o'clock, p. v. About ten minutes to twelve we 
both heard a noise, as if a number of people were pat- 
tering with their bare feet upon the floor; and yet, bo 
singular was the noise that I could not minutely de- 
termine from whence it proceeded. A few minutes 
afterwards we heard a noise, as if some one Was 
knocking with his knuckles among our feet ; this was 
followed by a hollow eough from the very room from 
which the apparition proceeded. The only noise after 
this was as if a person was rustling against the wall 
in coming up-stairs. At a quarter to one I told my 
friend that, feeling a little cold. I would like to go to 
bed, as we might hear the noise equally well there ; 
he replied that he would not go to bed till daylight. 
I took up a note which I had accidentally dropped, 
and began to read it, .after which I took out my watch 
to ascertain the time, and found that it wanted ten 
minutes to one. In taking my e}\s from the watch, they 
became rivetted upon a closet door, which I distinctly 
saw open, and saw also the figure of a female attired 



in grayish garments, with the head inclining down- 
Wards, and one hand pressed Upon the chest, as if in pain, 
and the other— via. the right hand—extended towards 
the floor, with the index finger pointing downwards. 
It advanced with an apparently cautious Btep across 
the floor towards me; immediately as it approached 
my friend, who was slumbering, it* right h}md was 
extended towardB him ; I then mshed at it, giving, as 
Mr. Procter states, a most awful yell ; but instead of 
grasping it, I fell upon my friend, and I recollected 
nothing distinctly for nearly three hour* afterwards. 
I have Bincc learnt that I was carried down stairs in an 
agony of fear and terror. 

I hereby certify that the above account is strictly 
true and correct in every respect 

Edward Drum, 

North Shields. 

The following more recent case of ah apparition seen 
in the window of the same house from the outside* by 
four credible witnesses* who had the opportunity of 
scrutinising it for more than ten minutes, is given on 
most unquestionable authority. One of these witnesses 
is a young lady, a near connexion of the family, who, 
for obvious reasons, did not sleep in the house ; another, 
a respectable man, who has been many years em- 
ployed in, and is foreman of, the manufactory; his 
daughter, aged about seventeen; and his wife, who 
first saw the object, and called out the others to view it. 
The appearance presented was that of a bareheaded 
man, in a flowing robe like a surplice, who glided 
backwards and forwards about three feet from the floor, 
or level with the bottom of the second story window, 
seeming to enter the wall on each side, and thus present 
a side view in pursing. It then Btood still in the 
window* and a part of the body came through both the 
blind, which was close down, and the window, as its 
luminous body intercepted the view of the framework 
of the window. It was semi-transparent, and as bright 
as a star, diffusing a radiance all around. As it grew 
more dim, it assumed a blue tinge, and gradually faded 
away from the head downwards. The foreman passed 
twice close to the house under the window, and also 
went to inform the family, but found the house lacked 
up. There was no moonlight, nor a ray of light visible 
anywhere about, and no person near. Had any magic 
lantern been used, it could not possibly hare escaped 
detection ; and it is obvious nothing of that kind could 
have been employed in the inside, as in that case the 
light could only have been thrown upon the blind, and 
not so as to intercept the view both of the blind and of 
the window from without. The owner of the house 
slept in that room, and muat have entered it shortly 
after this figure had disappeared. 

It may well be supposed what a sensation the report 
of the visit of Mr. JDrury, and its result, must have 
created. It flew far and wide, and when it appeared in 
print, still wider ; and what was not a little singular, 
Mr. Procter received, in consequence, a great number of 
letters, from individuals of different ranks and circum- 
stances, including many of much property, informing 
him that thev and their residences were, and had been 
for year?, subject to annoyances of precisely a similar 
character ! 

So the ghosts and the hauntings are not gone, after 
all ! We have turned our backs on them, and, in the 
pride of our philosophy, have refused to believe in them ; 
but they have persisted in remaining, notwithstanding 1 

These singular circumstances being at various times 
related by parties acquainted with the family at Wel- 
lington, f was curious, on a tour northward some time 
ago. to pay this haunted house a visit, and to solicit a 
night's lodgings there. Unfortunately the family was 
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absent, on a visit to Mrs. Procter's relatives in Carlisle, 
ao that my principal purpose was defeated ; but 1 found 
the foreman and his wife, mentioned in the foregoing 
narrative, living just by. They spoke of the facts above 
detailed with the simple earnestness of people who had 
no doubts whatever on the subject. The noises and 
apparitions in and about this house seemed just like any 
other facts connected with it, — as matters too palpable and 
positive to be questioned, any more than that the house 
actually stood, and the mill ground. They mentioned 
to me the circumstance of the young lady, as above 
stated, who took up her lodging in their house, because 
she would no longer encounter the annoyances of the 
haunted house ; and what trouble it had occasioned the 
family in procuring and retaining servants. 

The wife accompanied me into the house, which I 
found in charge of a recently married servant and her 
husband, during the absence of the family. This young 
woman, who had, previous to her marriage, lived some 
time in the house, had never seen anything, and there- 
fore had no fear. I was shown over the house, and 
especially into the room on the third story, the main 
haunt of the unwelcome visitors, and where Mr. Drury 
had received such an alarm. This room, as stated, was, 
and had been for some time, abandoned as a bed-room, 
from its bad character, and was occupied as a lumber- 
room. 

At Carlisle, I again missed Mr. Procter; he had 
returned to Willington, so that I lost the opportunity 
of hearing from him or Mrs. Procter any account of 
these singular matters. I saw, however, various members 
of his wife's family, most intelligent people, of the 
highest character for sound and practical sense, and 
they were unanimous in their confirmation of the par- 
ticulars I had heard, and which are here related. 

One of Mrs. Procter's brothers, a gentleman in middle 
life, and of a peculiarly sensible, sedate, and candid 
disposition, a person apparently most unlikely to be 
imposed on by fictitious alarms or tricks, assured me 
that he had himself, on a visit there, been disturbed by 
the strangest noises. That he had resolved, before 
going, that if any such noises occurred he would speak, 
and demand of the invisible actor who he was, and why 
he came thither. But the occasion came, and he found 
himself unable to fulfil his intention. As he lay in bed 
one night, he heard a heavy step ascend the stairs 
towards his room, and some one striking, as it were, 
with a thick stick on the banisters, as he went along. 
It came to his door, and he essayed to call, but his voice 
died in his throat. He then sprang from his bed, and 
opening the door, found no one there, but now heard 
the same heavy steps deliberately descending, though 
perfectly invisibly, the steps before his face, and accom- 
panying the descent with the same loud blows on the 
banisters. 

My informant now proceeded to the room door of 
Mr. Procter, who, he found, had also heard the Bounds, 
and who now also arose, and, with a light, they made a 
speedy descent below, and a thorough search there, but 
without discovering anything that could account for the 
occurrence. 

The two young ladies, who, on a visit there, had also 
been annoyed by this invisible agent, gave me this 
account of it. — The first night, as they were sleeping in 
the same bed, they felt the bed lifted up beneath them. 
Of course, they were much alarmed. They feared lest 
some one had concealed himself there for the purpose of 
robbery. They gave an alarm, search was made, but 
nothing was found. On another night, their bed was 
violently shaken, and the curtains suddenly hoisted up 
all round to the very tester, as if pulled up by cords, 
and as rapidly let down again, several times. Search 
again produced no evidence of the cause. The next, 
they had the curtains totally removed from the bed, 
resolving to sleep without them, as they felt as though 



evil eyes were lurking hehind them. The consequences 
of this, however, were still more striking and terrific. 
The following night, as they happened to awake, tod 
the chamber was light enough — for it was summer— to 
see everything in it, they both saw a female figure, of & 
misty substance, and bluish grey hue, come out of the 
wall, at the bed's head, and through the head-board, m 
a horizontal position, and lean over them. They saw 
it most distinctly. They saw it as a female figure come 
out of, and again pass into, the wall. Their terror 
became intense, and one of the sisters, from that night, 
refused to sleep any more in the house, but took refuge 
in the house of the foreman during her stay ; the other 
shifting her quarters to another part of the house. It 
was the young lady who slept at the foreman's who saw, 
as above related, the singular apparition of the luminous 
figure in the window, along with the foreman and his 
wife. 

Jt would be too long to relate all the forms in which 
this nocturnal disturbance is said by the family to 
present itself. When a figure appears, it is sometime* 
that of a man, as already described, which is often verjr 
luminous, and passes through the walls as though 
they were nothing. This male figure is well known to 
the neighbours by the name of "Old Jeflery!" At 
other times it is the figure of a lady also in grej 
costume, and as described by Mr. Drury. She is some- 
times seen sitting wrapt in a sort of mantle, with her 
head depressed, and her hands crossed on her lap. The 
most terrible fact is that she is without eyes. 

To hear such sober and superior people gravely relate 
to you such things, gives you a very odd feeling. They 
say that the noise made is often like that of a pavier 
with his rammer thumping on the floor. At other tunes 
it is coming down the staire, making a similar load 
sound. At others it coughs, sighs, and groans like a 
person in distress ; and, again, there is the sound of a 
number of little feet pattering on the floor of the upper 
chamber, where the apparition has more particularly 
exhibited itself, and which for that reason is solely used 
as a lumber room. Here these little footsteps may be 
often heard as if careering a' child's carriage abont, 
which in bad weather is kept up there. Sometime?, 
again, it makes the most horrible laughs. Nor does it 
always confine itself to the night. On one occasion, a 
young lady, as she assured me herself, opened the door 
in answer to a knock, the housemaid being absent, and 
a lady in fawn-coloured silk entered, and proceeded up 
stairs. As the young lady, of course, supposed it a 
neighbour come to make a morning call on Mrs. Procter, 
she followed her up to the drawing-room, where, how- 
ever, to her astonishment, she did not find her, nor was 
anything more seen of her. 

Such are a few of "the questionable shapes "in 
which this troublesome guest comes. As may be 
expected, the terror of it is felt by the neighbouring 
cottagers, though it seems to confine its malicious 
disturbance almost solely to the occupants of this one 
house. There is a well, however, near to which no one 
ventures after it is dark, because it has been teen 
near it. 

It is useless to attempt to give any opinion respecting 
the real causes of these strange sounds and sights. 
How far they may be real or imaginary, how far they 
may be explicable by natural causes or not ; the only 
thing which we have here to record, is the very singular 
fact of a most respectable and intelligent family having 
for many years been continually annoyed by them, as 
well as their visitors. They express themselves as most 
anxious to obtain any clue to the true cause, as may he 
seen by Mr. Procter's ready acquiescence in the experi- 
ment of Mr. Drury. So great a trouble is it to them, 
that they have contemplated the necessity of quitting 
the house altogether, though it would create great 
inconvenience as regarded business. And it only 
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remains to be added, that we have not heard very 
recently whether these visitations are still continued, 
though we have a letter of Mr. Procter's to a friend of 
ours, dated September 1844, in which he says, " Dis- 
turbances have for a length of time been only very 
unfrequcnt, which is a comfort, as the elder children 
are getting old enough (about nine or ten years) to be 
more injuriously affected by any thing of the sort." 

Over these facts let the philosophers ponder, and if 
any of them be powerful enough to exorcise " Old 
Jcffery," or the bluish-grey and misty lady, we are sure 
that Mr. Joseph Procter will hold himself deeply 
indebted to them. We have lately heard that Mr. 
Procter has discovered an old book, which makes it 
appear that the very same " hauntings" took place in 
an old house on the very same Bpot, at least two 
hundred years ago. It is time that these old sinners, 
whoever they may be, and whatever be their crime, 
were sent to their rest, leaving quiet mortals, and 
especially quiet-loving Friends, to theirs. 



BRISTOL BAGGED SCHOOL. 

• 

The extract* from the master's journal, contained in 
our preceding article, will give some idea of the class of 
children whom it is proposed to educate in these 
schools. It is not because they are ragged, dirty, and 
shoeless, that they could not be received into the very 
numerous British and other charity schools which exist 
in Bristol and elsewhere ; — it is not because their parents 
cannot, or will not, pay the very small Bum required 
for their weekly schooling; — to both these evils a 
remedy might be applied by charitable persons; — but it 
is because their habits of life render them bo entirely 
impatient of restraint, their moral sense is so perverted 
by being the constant witnesses of unreproved vice ; and, 
though young in years, they are so old in vicious habits, 
that they would not endure the discipline of our ordi- 
nary schools, and they would be most unfit associates 
for those, who, while perhaps as poor, are above that 
boundary line which the moral sense of society has 
drawn against this unhappy Pariah race. If so young 
they are thus cut off, how awful is it to reflect what 
their future must be, when these budding evils have 
ripened into baneful fruits, the poison of society ! 

It is very important fully to realize the nature of the 
work we are undertaking, before we commence a Ragged 
School, and to lay down certain fixed principles of action 
as our guides, leaving the details to circumstances. 
Having then to educate those who have a strong, but 
wholly untutored will, and in whom the animal 
instincts have attained a fearful predominance, we must 
not attempt to break the will, but to train it to govern 
itself wisely ; and it must be our great aim to call out 
the good which still exists even in the most degraded, 
and to make this conquer the bad. It is in vain to 
attempt effectually to drive out evil spirits by the 
agency of Beelzebub. We are fully convinced, and 
experience has proved it, that moral power, and the 
force of love, are far more efficacious in curbing these 
rough natures than any kind of corporal punishment, 
and we would earnestly urge all who are establishing 
such schools, to act strictly on this principle. No 
bribery should be employed to induce attendance on 
these schools. The children must be led to feel that 
something valuable is offered them in the education 
which is thus freely given. When promises of clothing, 
etc., are held out as incentives to come to school, 
the children attend principally with a view to obtain 
these ; their minds are diverted from the true object of 
their education, and when they have gained the desired 
advantage, they no longer care to continue their attend- 



ance at school. This has often proved to be the case. 
Ragged schools must be bond fide unsectarian. Let all 
sects unite to aid in this good work ; let the children 
and their parents feel that the supporters of the school 
have not in view to fill their own churches or chapels, 
but simply to do them good. To teach theological 
dogmas to children so sunk in ignorance and sin, would 
be as injurious as useless ; when the soil has been some- 
what prepared, when they are so much improved that 
they can be admitted into the different Sunday schools, 
then let them be taught such viewB of religious truth as 
their parents desire. We believe, however, that the 
communication of moral and religious principle is the 
great object of these schools, and ought constantly to 
be kept in view as such j but this must not, indeed it 
cannot, be given by formal lessons, so much as by the 
master carefully watching for opportunities of instilling 
it, and, when practicable, endeavouring to work on the 
consciences of the children individually. These prin- 
ciples, respecting which much more might be said, did 
space permit, have been carefully kept in view in the 
Bristol Ragged School, and the truth of them amply 
tested. Our little day school continued up to Christmas, 
with numbers varying from twenty to forty, and in this 
short time a sensible effect was produced in the neigh- 
bourhood, which was remarkable for its disorderly 
character. The neighbours perceived the streets quieter, 
and were astonished to see these wild beings so much 
under the master s control, that he could march them, 
two and two, through the adjoining district. At first, 
when they followed their master to the Temperance 
Hall, they were turned out, as likely to create a riot, so 
wild and disorderly was their appearance ; but after a 
few months they might be seen making their way there 
in a regular body, three and three, and their ragged 
dress and bare feet were no longer hindrances to their ad- 
mission. A still more gratifying testimony to the good 
effects of the school was afforded by the police, who had 
remarked that Lewin's Mead was quieter, though they 
were not aware of the cause of it Those who were in 
the habit of frequently visiting the school, were greatly 
struck with the improved appearance and demeanour of 
the children. On Sunday, at least, there was an effort 
to be as clean as possible, and they were able to listen 
with some interest and self-application to a scripture 
story. They all showed great attachment to their 
master, who treated them as beings possessed of minds 
and affections, and who made them feel that there were 
those that cared for them. When a lady brought them 
one Sunday morning a basket of flowers, which they 
viewed with great delight, and asked them who should 
have the most beautiful one, " Master," was the universal 
cry. And he gained this love, by the love he showed 
them. 

" George," said he to a wild urchin whom he was 
obliged to detain after school for his ill-conduct, " how 
is this ? Have I ever treated you badly 1 Have I ever 
been unkind to you ? " 
" No, master/' 

" And do you not love me, George 1 W 
" Yes, master." 

" Then how is it that yon treat me so ill, and give me 
so much trouble 1" 

After a long pause, " I'll tell yon what it was, the 
book stuck in my heart ! " 

Now a few days before, a visitor had brought some 
tracts, and distributed them to some of the children ; 
but as George could not read, and there was not one to 
spare, he was passed over. This grievance had since 
been brooding within him. 

" Well, but George, do not you remember that a few 
days since I gave you an apple out of my own pocket, 
because you had been so good a lad? And I said yon 
were the best boy in the school." 
" Yes, master, but the book stuck in my heart." 
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« Well, than, George, 111 forgive yen, and yon forgive 
me, and then Til give you a sweet kiss." 

This, as may be supposed, was quite irresistible, and 
though George is a most untraotable ehild in general, 
with his master he is perfeotly manageable. 

We hare said that we abstain from bribery with the 
scholars ; we have however occasionally tried the effect 
of giving them a little treat, quite unexpectedly, as a 
proof of our kindly interest in them, and this we have 
found productive of a softening and beneficial effect. 
On one afternoon, when buns were given them, whioh 
they much enjoyed, sitting round the fire with thoir 
master, it was a touching sight to see five or six of these 
half-starved little fellows, carrying home the whole of 
their portion to their father, who was ill, or their little 
brothers; and there were very few who did not take 
home a part of their share. We at first intended to 
teach bo j 8 and girls together, but the conduct of the 
boys was so bad, their tendency to fight so unconquer- 
able, and their language so grossly immoral, that the 
master thought it quite undesirable for girls to be 
admitted ; after a few months, however, he had so 
greatly improved them, that bad language was hardly 
ever beard among them, and if a new comer began to 
use it, the others instantly reproved him. Their quick- 
ness in learning was very great : some of those who 
could barely tell their letters when they first came to 
school, were able to read the Testament by Christmas ; 
and many who could not make a stroke, wrote a good 
text-hand. 

The parents, in many instances, expressed themselves 
grateful for the pains taken with their children, and 
sensible of the moral influence exerted over them ; yet 
too often it was their negleet and ill-conduct which had 
so degraded their little ones. A large proportion were 
addicted to drunkenness, that vice which degrades 
immortal man below the brutes. It is believed indeed, 
among the neighbours, that a large proportion of those 
whose children attend the school could easily send them 
neatly dressed to the pay schools, if they had sober habits. 

"I once had a fine dress with a belt, and a nice cap !" 
meditated aloud one day a little wild follow, whose rags 
scarcely covered him. 

" And where are they gone, Delany?" 

" To the pawnshop, for drink I " 

" Mother is by this time half drunk at the public- 
house," said another. 

Indeed the master was able generally to judge from 
the conduct of the children in what state the parents 
were. How could the poor fellowB be otherwise than 
cross and refractory, when they came to school without 
food,— for they came from the drunkard's home I How 
Httle do those who have never come into aotual contact 
with the effects of intemperance know what they are I 
And did they know them, did they realize them, how 
gladly, how earnestly, and perseveringly, and self-deny- 
mgly, would all who have loving, Christian hearts join in 
efforts to remove them ! 

We have thus given a few of the results of our four 
months' experience of our little day-school for ragged 
children ; as the winter advanced, and as we felt that 
what was commenced merely as an experiment was 
becoming a settled plan, we desired to add an evening 
school for those whose daily occupations prevented the 
possibility of their attending in the morning. For 
this purpose the room we first occupied was unsuitable, 
and having been successful la obtaining a large and 
commodious building in the immediate neighbourhood, 
we quitted a spot which had become quite endeared to 
us by having been the scene of labours of love ; we 
quitted it with many hopes and fears, and with earnest 
desires to be Btill more useful labourers in thisnegleoted 
vineyard. Here a new era commences in our history, 
some account of which we reserve for a future number. 

BristoU M. C. 
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Mother ! why secmeth, when the joyous Spripg 

Reanimates the earth with flowers and song, 

My toil more wearying, and the day more long 

Than any that the dullest winters bring 1 

It must be, that I yearn aside to fling 

The yoke that binds me to th' o'erlaboured throng, 

And ramble forth my native scenes among 

Boy like to go again a violeting. 

Remembering the glee my boy heart had 

To bring my flowers and grasses to thy view, 

I sometimes feel, there's nought on earth would glad 

-My spirit so, could I that joy renew ; 

But shut from scenes where they in freedom grew, 

What marvel, Mother, that I'm sometimes sad ? 

n. 

He only hears 'tis Spring, the man *' who tills 
From morn to night the city's dust and gloom," * 
Which nine successive years has been my doom, 
When comes the cry of " buy my daffodils ! " 
Or when some caged-up thrush at morning trills 
HIb joy that he's let out from stifling room 
Where bends mechanic over last or loom, 
Or sempstress wan her ill-paid task fulfill. 
He sees 'tis Spring— what time the verdant grass 
UpspringB luxuriant in our railed-in squares, 
Those breathing places for a privileged class, 
To enter which no son of labour dares, — 
Though who can blame him envying ere he pass 
The gambols of proud Fortune's youthful heirs 1 



Thou hast not known what 'tis to lie awake 
Morn after morn through clatter in the street ; 
To rise and grind hard granite 'neath the feet* 
Then breathe its particles, and swallow smoke,— 
And feel, ere breakfast, as if one would choke 
At noisome stench, or filthy sight *o meet 
Exhaling, flowing, from some foul retreat, 
On whioh pure daylight has but seldom broke ! 
Then crowd the labour-mart, to make more gold 
For men who deem ns but as so much clay 
That they have power and privilege to mould 
To selfish purposes,— then oast away : 
Such is the fate of most that I behold 
Harnessed with me to slavery, day by day, 

iv. 

I'll try to feel, now May is come again, 
That I'm not prisoned : Then my early home 
And the green meadows where I loved to roam, 
As they repass in memory's visioned train. 
With cheering influences to me shall come, 
And ease the galling— loose the fettering chain ; 
Yet grieve thou not that this my vernal strain 
Breathes of my fate a burthen wearisome, 
Ever, as usual, when thy pen shall dip 
In ink, to write me lovingly, ne'er fail 
To send a daisy with a " crimson tip," 
Or deep blue violet, or primrose pale, 
Or wood anemone, or wild oxlip, 
Or, dearer still, a lily of the vale. 



(1) Ebuunser Elliott's « Lft according to Law." 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF PACT8 AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In this department of our Journal we mean not only to elate candidly our own earnest opinion on any matte* 
of importance, but ehall endeavour, a* far ae in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes— be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with all.— Eps. 



The National Distress.— The vast distress which ia spreading 
every day amongst the working olasses of these kingdoms 
demands the deepest sympathy of every human heart. The 
famine in Ireland ia said to have swept off more than 200,000 
individuals ; and the pestilence which inevitably follows famine 
is now every day raging mare and more vehemently, and con- 
tinuing the ravages of death. Men, in a state of desperation, 
enter other men s cabins, and murder the inmates, in order to 
seise any little food that may bo found. To escape from this 
terrible scene— a scene, be it remembered, in the first and most 
wealthy Christian empire in the world — the famished population 
flee from their desolate homes, and come to the coasts nearest to 
England, and implore of the shipmen to carry them over to the 
land where there is food. And they art carried over by thousands 
and hundreds of thousands ! On the shores of England descend 
the multitudes of an invasion such as never yet startled the 
reader of history in the most awful periods of its record. 
Gaunt, ragged, skeleton figures, famine in their frames, devouring 
eagerness in their eyes, pestilence in their breath, they swarm 
into Liverpool, and thence into other towns, in lemons, demanding 
food, and spreading plague wherever they go. One hundred and 
twenty thousand are said to remain in Liverpool alone, who aje 
supported by subscription soup, and by the poor rates. In 
Liverpool, in Manchester, and other large towns, the fever is. 
breaking out, and threatening awful devastation as the weather 
becomes warm. And what do the landlords of Ireland at this 
moment ? What do the wealthy and luxurious nobles of England 
at this moment P They cripple the bill for the relief of these 
poor famishing creatures out of the land and labour of Ireland, 
and limit its existence to two years ! 

And what is the condition of the working classes of England ? 
Every day distress is travelling amongst thtm at railroad speed. 
In Manchester, and the Lancashire towns, tens of thousands are 
thrown out of work ; hundreds of thousands are working only 
three and four days a week ! Mills are every day closing. In 
the potteries, amongst the stocking weavers of Nottinghamshire 
and Leicestershire, the like distress prevails; and the agricultural 
labourers are no better off. 

This is a melancholy scene, but the most melancholy part of it 
is that it is the work and direct consequence of the wretched 
and heartless government of an aristocracy. It is at such a 
moment that every heart should be alive to the benevolence that 
is due from men to their brother men, but it is far more neces- 
sary that every head, too, should be considering the causes of all 
this evil, and resolving to combine for their extinction. They 
who, seeing the present gigantic misery, do not come forward to 
call for a full and fair representation of the people in parliament ', 
ttill be the passive authors of future famines, and the tceak 
transmitters of fresh horrors <md crimes to posterity. 

Bermondsey Literary Institution. —The opening soiree of this 
institution, founded for the improvement of the working classes 
in this populous neighbourhood, was held on Friday, April 30th, 
Dr. Bowring, M.P., in the chair. A very agreeable evening was 
spent, and Ultra was a spirit in the company which promised a 
successful capeer to the eoeiety. The chairman delivered an 
excellent address, and was well supported by Mr. Yapp, secretary 
- of the Whittington Club, and Mr. Bennett, of the Greenwich 
Literary Institution. Letters were also read from Sir William 
Molesworth, Alderman Humphrey, M.P., William Hewitt, and 
Thomas Cooper. 

Establishment of a Ragged School and Bread and Flour Com- 
pany ai Plymouth. — Sib, — I have much pleasure in informing 
you of some further signs of progress in this neighbourhood. 
A Ragged School is to be opened on Monday, May 3d, in a part 
of Plymouth which has vast need of enlightenment and benevo- 
lence. The room is situated near the quays ; it is lofty, and 
will comfortably hold 120 children ; but desks for 100 are fitted 
up to begin with. Boys between the ages of five and sixteen 
will receive free instruction. If this trial succeeds, arrange- 



ments will be made for the admission of female soholars. As 
1 he name "flagged School" is objected to, it will be called a 
" Free School for Destitute Children." The scheme originated 
with two benevolent tradesmen of the town, Mr. T. Nicholson 
and Mr. Eldred Brown. I hope soon to be able to send grati- 
fying accounts of its progress. 

On Monday, 2Gth April, the foundation stone of the building! 
of a Co-operative Bread and Flour Company was laid in the 
adjoining town of Stonehouse, The structure will contain a 
mill for grinding by steam, and extensive bakehouses. The day 
was closed by a tca-ineetiug, at which 600 persons sat down. 
It was stated in the speeches that 3,500 shares were already 
taken, and that by the time the building and machines were 
completed, (in about six months,) it was expected the whole of 
the 7,000 shares will be subscribed for. The shares art 1/. 
each. They intend having shops for delivery in Devonport, 
Stonehouse, and Plymouth. l(y a company in Devonport, 
bread has been supplied through the winter at 3**. per quarter 
less than the bakers 1 prices. It is confidently stated here that 
many farmers in the neighbourhood have two and three years' 
corn in store, which they are waiting to get a still higher 
price for. Iu a few years, the rapid spread of these societies- 
each a club raised against Giant Monopoly — will effectually 
prevent any such detestable proceedings. Hoping this will 
find a place in the llecord, 

I remain yours obliged, 

Plymouth, May 1, 1847. T. M. B. 

The Douglass Testimonial. — We receive letters inquiring 
where subscriptions shall be paid. Post-office orders may be 
sent to our office, where the list is satisfactorily filling; or it 
would be well in eaeh large town to open a subscription list, 
which may be obtained from Mrs. Henry Bichardson, Summer- 
hill, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Ten Sours Bill— When this bill is once safe through the 
Lords, we trust that a public meeting will be held by the 
working class of the metropolis to express their approbation of 
those humane individuals who have laboured for its enactment. 

Extract from a Lecture hy John P. Parker against American 
Slavery — But as in that land of Gospel light and liberty, of 
which Dr. Bennett in his M Religion no Priestcraft" has said, 
*• There is one mighty empire in the earth where Chrislianity 
exists and flourishes, unsalaried by the state, and unsupported 
by the secular arm, where Christianity is so manifestly proved 
to be omnipotent and Divine, and where infidelity looks so pnny 
and mean," from which infidelity " turns with averted counte- 
nance, and complains that its weak eyas cannot bear so strong a 
light ;" of which Dr. Cox, immediately after his return from 
that country, stated from his pnlpit, '< My dear friends, when 
we went to America, we saw the reality of religion.— How 
delightful was the consideration when we sometimes looked on 
a scene which we could not but realize as a scene where once 
Indians trod, and where crueltios were practised at the instiga- 
tion of the prince of darkness ; a scene where ignorance and 
superstition, vice and impiety in every form, infanticide, 
murder, and all that disgraces humanity, prevailed, amidst the 
darkness of universal ignorance ; a scene and a land now occu- 
pied bv unnumbered thousands, who are the worshippers of the 
Almighty. — What did I wish but that in our schools, in our 
seminaries, in our public institutions, we may all see similar 
demonstrations of the grace of God." 

I repeat, as in that land of Gospel light and liberty it is penal 
to teaeh the slave to read, fine and imprisonment for the first 
offence, death for the third or second offence, are there none to 
care for the benighted souls of the poor negro population P Oh, 
yes; the religious education of the slave u not neglected; the 
poor downtrodden African ia cared for. Yes, he is taught, 
carefully taught, to be religions. He is written for, preached to) 
and lectured, by episcopal bishops, doctors in divinity, theolo! 
gioal professors, and ministers of all denominations. 
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In their benevolence, volumes of sermons hare been written 
by Christian ministers, expressly for the slaves. True, they 
cannot read them ; bat then their masters can, and that will suit 
them better. Take a specimen from Bishop Meade, of Vir- 
ginia:— 

" Almighty God hath been pleased to make yon slaves here, 
and to give yon nothing bat labour and poverty in this world, 
wliich yon are obliged to submit to, as it is His will that it should 
be so. Take care that you do not fret or murmur, grumble or 
repine, at your condition, for this will not only make your life 
uneasy, but will greatly offend Almighty God. Mow, when cor- 
rection is given you, you either deserve it or you do not deserve 
it ; but whether you really deserve or not, it is your duty, and 
Almighty God requires, that you bear it patiently. You may 
perhaps think that this is hard* doctrine; but if you consider it 
right, you must needs think otherwise of it. Suppose, then, 
that you deserve correction, yon cannot but say that it is just and 
right you should meet with it ; suppose you do not, or at least 
you do not deserve so much, or so severe a correction, for the 
fault you have committed, you perhaps have escaped a great 
many more, and are at last paid for all. Or suppose you are 
quite innocent of the crime laid to your charge, and suffer 
wrongfully in that particular thing ; is it not possible you mav 
have done some other bad thing, which was never discovered, 
and that Almighty God, who saw you doing it, would not let 
you escape without punishment one time or another P and ought 
you not in such a case to give glory to Him, and be thankful 
that He would rather punish you in tliis life for your wicked- 
ness, than destroy your souls for it in the next life ? But suppose 
that even this were not the case— a case hardly to be imagined — 
and that you have by no means, known or unknown, deserved 
the correction you suffered ; there is this great comfort in it, that 
if you bear it patiently, and leave your cause in the hands of 
God, He will reward you for it m Heaven ; and the punish- 
ment you suffer unjustly here shall turn to your exceeding great 
glory hereafter." • 

Let me give, you a specimen of the religious teaching to 
which the negro population is called. upon, to listen. This I 
heard from the lips or Mr. Frederick Douglass, at a meeting held 
in the Crown and Anchor Tavern in August last,' to form an 
Anti-slavery League, of which I and ray family became members. 

At that meeting were present several-friends of the American 
slaveholders. One of them, a Mr. Collier, who had the charge 
of six hundred slaves, attempted a defence. To these Mr. 
Douglass appealed, as to the correctness of his statement, that 
this was a sermon preached before himself when a slave, and 
that it was a fair specimen of the kind of preaching to which the 
slaves were bound to listen. No man contradicted him. I 
therefore submit it to you, in order that you may judge the mis- 
called Christian teacher, who thus dares to prostitute his holy 
office, and crucify the Lord of Life afresh : — 

"Servants, obey your masters. In the original language 
from which this is a translation, it stands thus : ' Slaves, obey 
your masters.' 

" Who are to obey their masters P Slaves. Who are slaves 
to obey P Their masters. What are slaves commanded to doP 
Obey their masters. My text, vou see, teaches the doctrine of 
obedience, the obedience of the slave towards his master. I shall 

S've you several, reasons, taken from the word of God, and from 
e works of God, to bring' tliis doctrine home to all vour minds. 

" First, you should obey your masters, because it is the com- 
mandment of God : God, who created all things, the heavens and 
the earth, and all things therein and thereupon ; God, who 
created anpls and men ; God, who created, and upholds, and 
governs all things; God, in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being. This great, and powerful, and glorious God, has 
issued Hjs decree, has given His commandment. Slaves, obey 
your masters. 

" Secondly, slaves are bound to obey their masters, because it 
is their duty. Your masters feed you ; your masters clothe you ; 
your masters watch over you. You are your masters' property. 
They regard you with anxiety. They wish vou to keep God's 
commandment, and their hearts are grieved when you trans 
press and break God's law. Let me give an illustration : Sam 
is sent by Ids master into the field to labour. He has a piece of 
work to do that will take him say six hours. At the expiration 
of that time Sam's master goes to the field, expecting to see the 
work finished ; and what does he behold P — Sam's hoe in one 
place, and Sam last asleep in another. The heart of his pious 
master is deeply grieved on account of Sam's transgression, 
and he is anxious to ascertain his duty in tliis painful ease. 
* To the law, and to the testimony.' He sits down to learn his 



duty towards Sam from God's most holy word. He opens it, 
and reads, * He that knew his master's will, and did it not, shall 
be beaten with many stripes.' The conseguence is that 8am is 
whipped, and, in consequence of the whipping, Sam cannot work 
for a week. Thus you see the evil resulting from Sam's neglect 
of duty— God's commandment is broken, and Sam's master lose* 
his services for a week. *■ 

" Thirdly, you ought to obey your masters from motives of 
gratitude. You are Africans ; you came from Africa— Africa— 
benighted Africa ; Africa, where God is not known ; Africa, 
where the gracious Saviour is not heard of; Africa, where men 
and women worship idols, figures made by human, hands. . Poor 
Africa ! wretched Africa I Good and pious men, feeling for 
your wretched condition, have subscribed their money, nave 
braved the perils of the voyage, in order to save your souls. 
They have brought you here, where you may hear of Jesus. . 
They have brought you here that you may learn the way to 
Heaven. Here you learn God's commandment. Here yon 
listen to God's holy word. You sit under the droppings of the 
sanctuary, and learn the way to Heaven. Oh, think of these 
things 1 think of what you were, think of what your pious 
masters have saved you from, and oh ! from motives of gratitude, 
slaves, obey your masters. 

" Fourthly, and lastly, you should obey your masters because 
of your peculiar applicability for the work. Let me explain 
this. God, who created all things, has adapted everything to 
fulfil the purpose for which it was created. He causes the rain 
to descend, and nourish the earth. He causes the corn to grow- 
up for the nourishment of men and cattle. He created man, 
and placed him where he pleased, and gave him strength and 
wisdom to perform tho part assigned to him. He created some 
men white, others he created black. Some he created to be 
masters, others he created to be slaves; and he gave ihem 
powers adnpted^to their circumstances. Look at yourselves. 
You have strong, and large, and horny hands ; you nave robust 
bodies ; you have black skins and woolly hair. Your masters 
have small hands, and long, delicate fingers ; they liave weak 
constitutions, white skins, and long hair. 

" You arc better adapted to labour, to endure the heat than 
they arc. . They are better adapted to think, and manage, 
and direct than you are. God has given to them wisdom ; to 
you he has given strength. You could not think. Your masters 
therefore think for you. Oh, the mysteries of God's providence, 
oh, the wonderful working of God's hand ; to create one class of 
men to labour, and another class of men to think ! To create 
one class of men to be masters, and another class of men to be 
slaves ! How mysterious are His workings, and His ways past 
finding out I It is the Lord's doing, and marvellous in our .eyes. 

" And now let me entreat you to keen God's commandment ; 
by so doing.you will be admitted into the abodes of happiness, 
into the heaven of everlasting joy ; but if you neglect ami break 
God's commandment, then you will be cast into heH, to dwell 
with devils and wicked men in the midst of everlasting torments, 
and so on." 
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THE QIPSEY MOTHER. 



BY WILKIE. 



Otrn illustration is a specimen of the art of Wilkie, 
not in his usual style. His inimitable paintings of the 
life of the people, in which he gives us all their joys 
and troubles, their humours and characteristics, nave 
been made familiar to every one by the engraver. In 
what window throughout the country has not been 
exhibited his "Blind Fiddler," his "Rent Day," his 
" Village Festival," his " Reading the Will," " Dis- 
training for Rent/* his "Chelsea Pensioners/' and 
" Parish Beadle 1" Who is not acquainted with them 1 
With his more grave and ambitious attempt*, the more 
zealous lovers of art only are conversant In thin 
instance we present our readers with a beautiful 
example of his portrait painting, rather than of his 
more familiar and humorous style. The " Oipsey 
Mother," here depicted, is a handsome woman in the 
interesting character of maternity ; but how different to 
any gipsey mother that one does or shall meet with in 
the hedge side and common life of England. Instead 
of that air of flattery covering the deepest cunning 
which is stamped on the gipsey woman indelibly, wo 
have a matron on whose countenance serious and lofty 
thought is conspicuous. Such a woman could never 
have been accustomed to the arts and tricks of fortune- 
telling and daily deceit The smooth and oily ex- 
pression of the tribe is not there, but, on the contrary, 
the fixed gaae, in which things and purposes of a lofty 
character are living. This gipsey mother might do 
wonoV* in any great emergency of her people ; but in 
the daily petty dealings of the wily race would be left 
fat behind by many a far inferior creature. She has a 
SpanUfe character about bar, and, with a finer person, 
the lofty purposes of a Meg Merrilie*. In every respect 
it is an interesting specimen of the genius of this great 
artist, whose career was bo unexpectedly cut short. 



§ U ff E T. 

Te a Yovwe Lasovat* i* rna me* sbhalf of 
Hum ah in. 

•T H1NIT CLAPF, JCM. 

BrAvb hbahtfd tootw ! whose eagle-spirit, true 
To every high-born impulse, seeks to soar 
Where angels round the throne of God adore, 

—Themselves aspiring to be Gods, 1 -for yon 

There lies a path, far up the dizzy heights 
Of Heaven, through mists and clouds, to star-paved 

regions, 
Where Truth encamps, with her uncounted legions, 

To crown the champions of human rights. 

Mount upwards, then, resolved to " do or die f 
Unfurl thy excelsior banner to the light ; 
Proclaim, by noble deeds, '• Got* and the Right, 

Though Heaven fall ;" and e'en the sovereign sky 
Shall bow to list the music of thy life, 
And nerve thy heart for its celestial strife. 



(1) Men would he nngels, angels would be Gods— Pope. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILLI AX B. CAKPENTEB, M.D. F.B.S., 

VII.— Drpmdinob of Lira upon An. 
(CoHUm**4'n>mp.m.) 

Although Animals do not, like Plants, draw their 
/oorf— that is, the mateiials of which their bodies are 
composed— from the Air, yet their necessity for a 
constant supply of it is greater, their lives being sooner 
cut short if it he withheld. Thus we find that if a 
warm-blooded animal, such as a man, a cat, a rabbit, or a 
bird, remain for three or four minutes under water, the 
•body becomes to all appearance perfectly dead; all 
sensibility and power of motion seem lost; and unless 
means are taken to restore the flow of blood and the 
movements of the chest, the animal powers do not 
return, and rml death takes place. Now death by 
drowning results simply from want of air, and not 
from any injurious effect of the water upon the body. 
Death will take place just as soon, if the entrance of air 
into the mouth and nostrils be prevented in other way*. 
Drunkards have been suffocated br falling into a gutter 
with their face* downwards: the water being just 
sufficient to cover their lips and noses j and their state 
of insensibility preventing them from changing their 
position in ever so slight a degree. Any one may 
readily convince himself that his body wants and i*W 
hare a constant supply of air, by trying to hold hi* 
breath for a short time, or by plunging his face into a 
basin of water. For the first few seconds he will feci 
only a trifling uneasiness; but this will gradually 
increase ; and will soon become so distressing as to force 
him to draw his breath, even though he may desire to 
keep up the experiment a little longer. 

The movements concerned In the supply of sir to the 
interior of the body are thus wisely placed by the 
Creator beyond our control. If they depended upon 
our will, they would be liable to be interfered with by 
our caprice or forgetfulnees ; but they are carried on 
during profound sleep, as regularly as daring, our 
waking hours ; and continue when the mind la entirely 
directed to some other object, with the same uniformity 
as when we think expressly of them. We find In ail 
but the very lowest animals some provision of tbi* kind 
for constantly renewing the air, or the water containing 
air (as shown in the preceding paper), In contact with 
the breathing organs ; and this feet alone would ahow 
the peculiarly close dependence of Animal life upon Air, 
Plants having no such power. Thus, if we notice an 
Insect which may have alighted near us, we see that its 
body is alternately lengthened and shortened, by which 
air is drawn in and forced oat again. If we Look at a 
Uold-Fish, swimming in a glass globe, we aee thai it is 
continually gulping in water by its month, and forcing 
it out again by the large apertures just behind ita bead, 
raising the valve-Mke gill covers. And even if we were 
to examine with sufficient care the state of Use water 
within the shell of the sluggish Oyster, as it Ilea appa- 
rently motionless in its massive bed, we should find it 
to be in rapid and constant movement ; the gilts, (com- 
monly known as the beard) of the Oyster being fringed 
with minute filaments termed cilia, which keep up & 
constant lashing of the liquid in which they are 
immersed, and which are therefore continually renewing 
the layer of water in contact with them. There are few 
sights to be seen with the microscope, that are more 
interesting than this rapid movement over the surface 
of the gills of the common Mussel, in which the cilia 
arc remarkably large ; and as the movement will con- 
tinue for «ome time, even in portions of the gills which 
have been long separated from the body, it is evident 
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that it takes place quite independently of any effort on 
the part of the animal itself. We hare to inquire, then, 
into the purposes of these remarkable provisions, or in 
other words, into the causes of the close dependence of 
Animal life upon a constant supply of Air ; but before 
doing so, it will be desirable to explain the nature of the 
change which is produced in air by the act of breathing 
or Respiration. 

The Air is composed of a mixture of two Gases, Oxygen 
and Nitrogen ; the proportion being about one measure of 
the former to four of the latter ; so that any given 
quantity of Air contains about one-fifth of its bulk of 
Oxygen. There is also, as stated in the last paper, a 
very minute proportion of Carbonic Acid always present 
in the Atmosphere ; and it is upon this that the whole 
Vegetable Kingdom is dependent for the chief solid 
material of its substance. Some of the properties of 
Oxygen, and especially its power of supporting com- 
bustion, have been already noticed ; and as it is through 
these alone that it ministers to the support of Animal 
life, we need not at present allude to any others. Of 
Nitrogen it will be sufficient to say, that although it is 
a very important element of the substances of which the 
Animal body is chiefly composed, as well as of many 
well-known chemical compounds, (forming nitric acid 
or aquafortis when united with oxygen, and ammonia, 
or the pungent vapour of spirits of hartshorn, when 
combined with hydrogen,) its properties when uncom- 
bined are chiefly negative; that is, it does not support 
combustion, and cannot of itself maintain Animal or 
Vegetable life ; but it has no injurious influence upon 
the growth of Plants or Animals, except T>y excluding 
Oxygen. If the Atmosphere entirely consisted of 
Oxygen, its influence would be too powerful ; for it has 
been found by experiment that animals speedily die 
when made to breathe pure Oxygen. The purpose of 
the large proportion of 'Nitrogen with which it is mixed 
seems therefore to be to dihOe or weaken the Oxygen, 
(just as we dilute strongly-acid, or very bitter medicine 
with water,*) and at the same time to give to the 
Atmosphere that weight or pressure which is required 
for a great variety of other purposes. 

Now that the air which is breathed out of the lungs 
is not altogether the same with that which is drawn in, 
is very easily proved by a few simple experiments. In 
the first place, let a little clear lime-water (that is, 
water in which a small quantity of fresh-burnt lime has 
been dissolved) be poured into a tumbler, and let the 
breath be sent out through a tube reaching to the 
bottom of the glass, so that it shall rise in bubbles 
through the liquid ;— in a short time the lime-water will 
become quite milky, the pure lime that had been 
dissolved in it having been converted into carbonate of 
lime or chalk, which cannot remain dissolved in the 
water, and therefore gives it a white milky aspect, just 
as if we had mixed up with it finely-powdered chalk or 
whiting. Now this change has taken place, because the 
lime has drawn to itself the carbonic acid contained in 
the air which was breathed out from the lungs. That 
the air which we draw into the lungs cannot produce the 
same effect,— until, at least, a very large quantity has 
been sent through the lime-water, — may be shown by 
simply inserting the nozzle of a pair of bellows in the 
lime-water, and making its blast rise in bubbles to the 
surface : this operation might be carried on for a long 
time without causing the least milkiness in the liquid ; 
although it would produce it at last, on account of the 
small quantity of carbonic acid which exists even 
in pure Atmospheric air. Again, if we breathe a small 
quantity of air over and over again, — as by confining 
some air in a bladder, and breathing in and out through 
its neck, — or by putting a jar with its mouth downwards 
over water, and breathing the air contained in it through 
a bent tube, — we shall find that in a short time we begin 
to feel as if we were altogether prevented from respiring; 



the same kind of distress being experienced, as if we 
were continuing to hold the face beneath water. If we 
carry on the process as long as we can, we shall find that 
a taper plunged into the air which has thus been 
breathed over and over again, will be at once extin- 
guished ; and if we Bhake up a little clear lime-water 
with it, the liquid will immediately become of an 
opaque white. Both these tests indicate the large 
quantity of Carbonic Acid which it now contains. 

It may be shown by accurate chemical examination, 
that, in ordinary free breathing, where fresh air is taken 
in at each inspiration, the Air drawn into the chest 
loses from 4 to 5 parts out of the 21 of Oxygen which 
every 100 measures of it contain; and that it receives 
instead nearly the same proportion of Carbonic Acid, 
which is found in the Air collected after being expired 
or breathed-out. The entire quantity of this Carbonic 
Acid given off from the Lungs and from the Skin (the 
surface of which partakes with the lungs in this change) 
of a healthy adult man, in the course of twenty-four 
hours, appears to be no less than 37,000 cubic inches, or 
more than 21 cubic feet ;— that is, it would fill a space 
21 feet long and a foot square. The quantity of solid 
carbon which this amount of Carbonic Acid would 
contain, is not less than 4,800 grains, or 10 ounces Troy ; 
in other words, there is a daily combustion, or burning- 
up, of 10 ounces of solid carbon within the Human 
body ; this combustion being effected by the union of 
the oxygen of the air with a part of its solid substance. 
What are the purposes of this remarkable process ? 

In the first place, the peculiar mode in which the 
elements of organized bodies are united, is of itself a 
cause of their tendency to decay. The several tissues 
of the Animal and Vegetable fabric exhibit this ten- 
dency In very different degrees. Thus the solid " heart 
of oak/' of which the roof of some ancient edifice is con- 
structed, or the dense tusks of the Mammoth, which 
are dug up in abundance from the soil of Siberia, and 
serve the purposes of the manufacturer — after having 
been buried probably for many thousand years — as well 
as if they had been the growth of yesterday, would 
seem almost imperishable ; whilst the softer portions of 
the structures of which they formed part,— the leaves, 
the twigs, the sap-wood, and the bark, of the Oak, — 
the muscles, the nerves, the skin, the blood-vessels, the 
membranes, the ligaments, of the Mammoth, — have 
long since decayed. Now, the decay of an organized 
body results simply from the fact that its elements have 
a tendency to arrange themselves into new combina- 
tions; but of this new arrangement, the presence of 
Oxygen is usually a necessary condition ; and another 
condition required is Heat. Thus we find that, by the 
exclusion of oxygen, the flesh of Animals and the softest 
Vegetable matters may be preserved without change 
for any length of time ; articles of food, inclosed in 
tin cases carefully soldered up, being thus kept fresh 
during many years, even whilst passing through the 
widest extremes of climate. And the influence of cold 
in preventing decay was most strikingly exemplified in 
the preservation of the flesh of the Mammoth, which 
was found imbedded in the ice near the mouth of the 
river Lena, in Siberia; this flesh being so little 
changed, although it had probably been dead some 
thousands of years, that the fisherman who first dis- 
covered 'the carcass fed his dogs upon it. The well- 
known fact that the fermentation of a liquid (which is 
a new arrangement of the elements of its dissolved 
sugar) cannot take place without a certain amount of 
warmth and without the access of air, is another illus- 
tration of the influence of these conditions upon the 
chemical changes on which decay depends. 

Now, it is a mistaken notion, which has come down 
to us from the older Physiologists, that the state of Life 
is incompatible with decay; so that in a living body 
all decomposition is resisted. This is certainly not 
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the case. There is no such resisting power in a living 
body. The parts of which it is composed are as much 
subject to decay during its life, as they are after its 
death: Bnt there is this rery important difference, 
that, during the life of a body, every particle which is 
undergoing decay is at once carried forth, and is not 
suffered to remain for the infection of others; and 
whilst the products of decomposition are thus rapidly 
set free from the system, they are continually being 
replaced by new and fresh materials. On the other 
hand, when the circulation of the blood and all the 
processes dependent upon it are brought to a stand, as 
soon as decay begins it proceeds at an increasing rate, 
each particle of decaying matter serving as the ferment 
which excites the corresponding process in others; and 
as there is no provision for carrying its products out of 
the body, neither is there any means of repairing its 
devastations ; and the entire structure is soon broken 
down, the more speedily as the temperature is higher. 
One of the earliest products of this decay of a dead 
tissue, whether Vegetable or Animal, is Carbonic Acid; 
the Carbon of the organic substance having gradually 
entered into a new combination with the Oxygen of the 
Atmosphere, and being thus detached from the other 
substances with which it was previously united. A 
similar change takes place during the whole life of the 
Plant and Animal; the extrication or setting-free of 
Carbonic Acid being a fact common to every living 
organized body ; although (as shown by the preceding 
paper) its effects are overbalanced in Plants by the 
decomposition of the Carbonic Acid of the Atmosphere 
in the process by whieh food is obtained. Here, then, 
is one of the sources of the necessity for the Respiratory 
process; a source common to all living beings. The 
body is in a state of incessant decay ; and its health 
cannot be preserved, unless the products of that decay 
be separated from it. This decay will take place the 
more quickly, the greater is the heat of the body ; 
thus 'it will be more rapid in warm-blooded animals, 
the temperature of whose bodies is kept up to a high 
fixed standard, than in cold-blooded, in which it is 
liable to depression ; and it will be the greater in cold- 
blooded animals, when the temperature of the body is 
raised to a high standard by the warmth of the sur- 
rounding medium, than when it is lowered by the 
external cold. Hence we find that a Frog can live in 
water during a great part of the winter, without coming 
to the surface to breathe ; the action of the air con- 
tained in the water being sufficient to produce the 
needed interchange of oxygen and carbonic acid 
through the medium of the skin. But with the return 
of the genial warmth of spring, a more rapid decay of 
its body takes place ; and it requires to take in air 
occasionally through its mouth, at the Burface of the 
water. And during the heat of summer, the necessity 
for respiration is so much increased, that the animals 
arc forced to quit the water, in order that the air may 
act upon their blood through their skin, as well as 
through their lungs. On the other hand, when they 
are rendered perfectly torpid by cold, no decay takes 
place in their bodies, and no carbonic acid is excreted. 
Those warm-blooded animals which can be reduced to a 
state of almost perfect torpidity in hybernation, show 
with how small an amount of respiration life may be 
maintained, when the temperature of the body is so 
reduced that scarcely any decay can take place in it. 
Instead of breathing twenty or thirty times in a 
minute, they do not exchange the air in their lungs as 
manv times in an hour; and this state of things lasts 
until the warmth of the air around calls the bodily 
functions into renewed activity. 

But it is not merely by the continual decay of the 
softer tissues of the fabric in general, that a production 
of carbonic acid takes place in the Animal body. 
There are two substances— that of which the Muscular 



flesh is composed, and that of which the Brain and 
Nerves are made up— whose decay seems to depend 
chiefly upon the use that is made of them. There is 
strong reason to believe that every exertion of muscular 
or nervous force, however trifling, involves the death 
and change of composition of a certain amount of the 
muscular or nervous tissue ; just as the production of 
heat from a combustible substance, or the generation of 
electricity in the voltaic battery, can only be effected by 
chemical changes, — the combustible uniting with the 
oxygen of the air to form water and carbonic acid, and 
one of the metals of the voltaic pile being oxidized by 
decomposing water. It is quite certain that the 
greater the activity of the Animal powers — sensation, 
thought, emotion, reason, will, muscular force, etc. etc. — 
the more oxygen is required to be taken in by the 
blood in the lungs, and the more carbonic acid is given 
off from that which has circulated through the system. 
We know, too, that the greater the activity of these 
powers, the greater is the demand for food ; and if this 
demand be unsatisfied, the more rapid is the wasting 
of the body. Thus it appears that the respiratory 
process has a second most essential connexion with the 
activity of the proper Animal functions. The powers 
of the muscular and nervous systems cannot be exer- 
cised without a supply of Oxygen ; and the Carbonic 
Acid, which is one of the products of the exercise of 
those powers, must be immediately carried out of the 
body, otherwise it would soon become a fatal poison. 
Hence we find an extraordinary difference in the 
amount of Carbonic Acid set free in a given time, 
according as the animal is in a state of activity or of 
repose. There is no class in which this difference is 
more remarkable than in that of Insects. When in 
repose, like other cold-blooded animals, they require 
but little oxygen, and produce but little carbonic acid ; 
but when in a state of activity, they convert more 
oxygen into carbonic acid, in proportion to their size, 
than any other animals whatever. Thus a Humble-bee, 
buzzing violently under a glass, has been found to 
produce in a single hour one-third of a cubic inch of 
carbonic acid ; whilst in the whole twenty-four hours 
of the next day, which it passed in a state of compara- 
tive repose, the quantity of carbonic acid produced did 
not reach the same amount. 

We have still to name a third source of the production 
of Carbonic Acid at the expense of the Oxygen of the 
air, which is peculiar to warm-blooded animals, — Birds 
and Mammals. It has been shown in former papers 
that, in order that their temperature may be kept np to 
a fixed standard, a certain amount of combustible 
matter must be burned-off within their bodies ; this 
amount varying with the quantity of heat which it is 
required to produce. Thus when the temperature of the 
surrounding air or water is nearly equal to that whieh 
is proper to the body, very little additional heat is 
required, and a small consumption of the internal fuel 
is sufficient to keep it up. But when the surrounding 
medium is cold, a larger quantity of heat must be pro- 
duced to keep that of the body up to its standard, more 
fuel will be consumed, and consequently more carbonic 
acid will be generated. 

Thus of the three sources of the production of Car- 
bonic Acid in the bodies of the higher Animals, the 
first is common to all Organized beings, dead or living ; 
the second exists in all Animals, though chiefly notice- 
able in those remarkable for Nervous activity and Mus- 
cular power ; whilst the third is peculiar to the higher 
or Warm-Blooded Animals. 
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JOB OLDOAK'S BBVBNGB. 

BT KM. WHIT*, 

M I will have nothing to do with it," repeated the 
labourer Btardily, as he left the straw-yard at Westbrook 
farm; "I will hare nothing to do with it, at any price,— it's 
all stuff, though Master George says it, about his lather 
not being answerable if the business is discovered—who 
would take the old gentleman's oath against the proof 
of finding the goods upon his premises — I will nave 
nothing to do with it— nothing ! " and the man turned 
into the frozen road, and pursued his way to one of 
two cottages nestling in a nook of a close lane, sheltered 
by fine old ash trees, and wych elms, which spread 
their bare reticulated branches from side to side. In 
summer-time, nothing could be prettier than these 
twin cottages, with the one vine spreading over both, 
like the mantle of Paul around Virginia — their roofs 
lichen-covered, and indented with age— the deep eaves 
fringed with house- leek— the rude wood-work and quaint 
casements half hidden with clustering roses, and other 
scandent plants, which, like the world's complacency in 
the days of our social sunshine, concealed and beau- 
tified the defects beneath : each had its little plot of 
matted flowers, and rustic porch covered with honey- 
suckle, poor weakly structures of lath, grey with age, 
and simultaneously grown crazy in their vain efforts to 
restrain the wandering luxuriance of the young wood- 
bine wedded to them. But in winter, when the roses 
faded, and the vine leaves fell, and nothing clung to the 
net work of branches that encircled the rude structure, 
bat the hoary and waving fibres of old man's beard, 
chinks and fissures hitherto undiscovered disclosed them- 
selves, and all the poverty and discomfort of these poor 
abodes peeped out. As Oldoak laid his hand on the low 
gate, the fire-light streamed through the cottage window, 
and presented a household picture so simply beautiful, 
that the poor man paused for tho hundredth time 
in his life to regard it— the kitchen with its low roof, 
and rudely plastered walls, its sanded floor and scanty 
furniture, was clean as the industrious hands of his 
little wife could make it, and she herself, with her baby 
on her lap, and three other chubby children round her — 
a group in perfect keeping with its homeliness— a 
table covered with the humble preparations for their 
evening meal stood before the fire, and the kettle, 
suspended by a hook and chain over the hearth, was 
singing the advent of supper time. As the man con- 
tinued to gaze upon the unconscious group, he suddenly 
exclaimed, " How shall I tell her that there is no more 
work at the farm — that so long as this weather lasts, I 
am discharged ? It is a sad business, but then,— she 
always bears those things better than I do." And Oldoak, 
stronger for this recollection, proceeded to the door. At 
this moment, two very large and light carts, driven by 
men dressed like butchers, drove by at a railway pace, 
and he paused to look after them; his steps had, 
however, been heard, the door was opened, and three 
little round faces appeared at it, ready to welcome him. 
Kate only held back, lest the cold wind should blow 
upon the baby. Oldoak patted the head of the eldest, 
kissed the others, and having removed the soil of labour 
from his hands, slipped into the old-fashioned arm-chair 
opposite his wife, who, consigning the baby to his 
keeping, set about the task of dispensing their meal 
When this was over, and the children put to bed, the 
poor man began to talk to his wife of their probable 
troubles. 

" I am afraid, Kate," he said, despondingly, " that this 
will prove a hard winter for us. Master says if the 
frost continues, he sha'n't have any thing for me to do 
next week— you see, one can neither plough, or dig, or 
grub roots, or any thing else, while this weather lasts.*' 



" But who knows, Joe," suggested Kate, hopefully, 
" it may perhaps break up. between this and Monday. 

" No signs of it," returned her husband, « the sky is 
clean swept of clouds, and the stars are winking and 
sparkling like ten thousand diamonds. Listen to the 
chimney, dame, or look at the fire how it burns, that 11 
tell you how it freezes." And very bright indeed 
glowed the root embers on the hearth, while a sound 
like the distant blow-pipe of a furnace snored in the 
wide chimney. 

" At least," said Kate, looking up cheerfully to her 
husband's face, " we have a roof to shelter us, which Is 

more than some poor folks have, and " 

" Aye," interrupted Oldoak ; " but there is no knowing 
how long we may have it. I don't half like what Master 
George said to-night ; I know I have offended him, but 
I could not make up my mind to the job no how, when 
I thought of all the trouble it might bring upon the 
old gentleman." - 
"What job, what trouble T inquired Kate, anxiously. 
"Hush," interrupted the labourer, as upon some 
principle of acoustics which I have witnessed, but do 
not comprehend, loud, but muffled voices appeared to 
be making a speaking trumpet of their chimney. They 
were those of their neighbour and his wife, and the 
phenomenon in itself was by no means a novelty to the 
Oldoaks, who with the wind in a certain quarter, on 
still, clear, frosty nights, were frequently annoyed with 
a repetition of the cries, oaths, and altercations that 
frequently took place in the other cottage. 

" They are quarrelling, sure," said Oldoak, stirring 
the fire, with a vain endeavour to deaden the sound. 

- Do hear what they say," interrupted Kate ; " they 
are not quarrelling— there ! they are talking about you 
and master." 

" No, no ! never mind what they say," said Joe, " it 
isn't right" 

" Let them keep quiet, then," said Kate, resolutely, 
" I have given them fair warnings enough." 

" Ah 1 what is that he says?" cried Oldoak, as the 
voice of Boltwood, sounding as if it issued from a mask, 
broke forth again, with " I tell you woman, work or no 
work, I shall be kept on. Master George told me so, and 
he had better not go back of his word. I have got him 
now, and the old one too, properly under my thumb ; 
after to-night's work, hell be glad to come down pretty 
handsomely, or I shall turn." 

" No, no ! " interrupted his wife in her shrillest tones, 
" no turning Bnitch ; when one can earn an honest penny 
by holding their tongue, it's far better than taking up 
with a trade that won't last; besides, informing's so 
mean." 

" Let them pay me well then, for keeping quiet," 
cried Ben; " work all the winter in all weathen, or 
what is better, wages without work, and a recommenda- 
tion to the agricultural society next summer, for length 
of services ! least parish relief ! best kept garden ! 
finest pig I everything." 

« Ah I ah ! ah ! " shouted the woman, coarsely, "what 
good judges those gentlefolks are— how well they know 
who best deserve the prizes; length of services indeed, 
because you have been too idle to seek it elsewhere, 
even when you might have bettered yourself ; and as for 
least parish relief, you ought to boast of that 1 with all 
the money you have had from time to time of my 
father." 

" Go on, go on," cried her husband, " it seems you 
don't like to hear of my being rewarded." 

u Rewarded, indeed, if you did get your deserts," 
observed his partner, with very suggestive emphasis. 

" Well, hold your tongue," rejoined her husband, 

" Master George has promised to manage it all for me." 

" He ought, if he only knew whose bran bin suffered 

for the last pig you fatted," exclaimed his wife. 

" He must," continued Boltwood, or, he added with 
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an imprecation, " I will pat him in the way of eating 
parish bread himself." 

Kate Oldoak looked at her husband with alarm — 
while Meg Boltwood resumed, 

" You'll be talking once too often about this business, 
and if Mr. George gets hold of it, and the goods are 
clear off their grounds, it will be your turn to bite 
your fingers." 

" Let me alone,** answered her husband, doggedly, 
" I know what I'm about." 

" What do they mean 1 " inquired Kate, as the sounds, 
crowing lower, became less distinct, and after a while, 
died away. 

" It is what I was going to tell you of," said Oldoak ; 
" Master George has got mixed up with some smuggling 
concern, and has agreed to conceal a quantity of tobacco 
on his father's premises, believing that as the old 
gentleman knows nothing of it, he runs no risk, even if 
tbe custom-house officers should find it out" 

" How foolish," rejoined the little woman, « why you 
could bave told him better; that is just as my poor 
brother served father, and ruined him in his old clays, 
and made beggars of us all." 

" I told him as much," replied her husband, " but he 
only threatened me for my pains, and told me that he 
would take care not .to oblige those who disobliged 
him— as good as said," that if he had anything to do 
with it, I should have no more work there this winter. 
I only hope for his father's sake, that Boltwood for his 
own may keep his counsel, for you hear he has been let 
into it." 

"But why not speak to master— why not tell him 
what is going on 1" interposed Kate. 

" There it is," said her husband, " I am bound down ; 
I promised secrecy to Master George before he told me 
what he wanted of me." 

" Well, there is no help for it," sighed Kate, " matter 
will not surely see you wronged ; If he has work I dare 
aay you will have your share of it> and if he has not, 
why we must do the best we can." 

Joe Oldoak slept but for a short space that night, 
determined to see if, after his warning and persuasions, 
voung West would persevere in his design ; ne wrapped 
himself up in his great coat, stole noiselessly out at 
the back of the cottage, and taking a bye path to the 
farm, ensconced himself in a hay-rick, part of which 
had been cut away, and where he was effectually hid 
from observation. Not long afterwards he aaw Bolt- 
wood arrive, and take up a position in the barn. All 
the lights were extinguished in the farm-house, and 
except the shrieking of the sea-gulls, and other wild 
fowl, which the cold winds had brought into the river, 
or the occasional baying of a dog, there was not a 
sound to be heard. After some time, a cart came 
slowly along the road, and drew up behind the gable 
end of a little public-house opposite ; instantly, a light 
appeared in the window of young West's room, and a 
moment afterwards he came through the garden, stopped 
a moment at the barn, and followed by Ben, hastened 
down the chace to the road. The sound of another 
vehicle now approached, the chace gate swung noise- 
lessly back, and the first horse and cart was led without 
a sound through the grass-mead to the barn, and after 
being emptied of the bales, as stealthily led forth again. 
The same precautions occurred in bringing in and 
unloading the other, and as soon as this was completed, 
the pretended butchers drove off. 

" I thought as much this evening," said Oldoak, who 
recognised in the fine horses and unusually large and 
light carts, those he had seen pass by his cottage. 

The fears Joe Oldoak had entertained of a severe 
winter, proved but too correct, a black frost (as country 
people call it) set in, and continued for six or seven 
weeks without intermission. Above bridge the river 
was frozen, and its navigation impeded by the huge 



blocks of ice that floated to and fro with the tide ; 
flocks of wild geese appeared in the marshes, small 
birds fell dead from the trees, and men too were found 
frozen by the way side, and dead in barns and out- 
houses, where they had perished to vindicate the scouted 
idea of men preferring starvation to the horrore of an 
Union. The dearness of provisions spread distress 
through the manufacturing districts, while in the agri- 
cultural ones there was no employment for the la- 
bourer. The poor-houses swarmed with inmates, and 
those who, rather than be separated from wife and 
children, remained in their own miserable abodes, 
suffered there the worst extremes of hopeless poverty 
The Oldoaks were of this number; since the poor 
man's employment had eeased, one by one, each homely 
article of furniture— every piece of supernumerary 
clothing, had been sold or pawned to procure them 
food ; and when the searching winds of March arrived, 
howling and whining round the shattered cottage like 
a ravening creature scenting its prey, fever and famish- 
ing were at work upon its inmates, and the fire-side 
group who looked so happy at the commencement of 
our story — the mother and her children — lay on a heap 
of straw shivering and burning alternately in the 
fangs of hunger, disease, and cold. Even this state of 
existence, hopeless as it was, had to be sustained ; and 
Oldoak, whose accidental earnings, eked out with tbe 
most exacting economy, could not procure them even a 
daily meal of dry bread, began revolving in his misery 
some other medium of relief, and yielding to the 
reckless arguments of despair, the stern rhetoric of 
necessity, he threw behind him the scruples and fears 
of his better days, and vowed that his children should 
not starve, while the food nature had made free for all 
was at hand. Behold him then, with these determina- 
tions, weaving snares by day, and when night came, 
stealing forth to the woods, his brain dizzy with inci- 
pient fever, his frame staggering with debility, scarce 
sufficient left of his sole capital of bodily strength to 
bring home the spoils, for which hunger and despera- 
tion had woven the wires. In this way the miserable 
family was for a time supported — the wood was their 
sole resource, it furnished the brush-wood fire and a 
portion of their uncertain food — the only food save dry 
bread, that these unfortunates now ever tasted; but 
this resource could not long remain undiscovered, and 
Oldoak knew full well the penalty. Let us imagine our- 
selves at the rear of the cottages, one wintry morning 
in March, the grey dawn had but just broken — rime 
frost covered the trees — the snow lingered on the up- 
lands—and the lurid streaks in the sky showed red 
and angry as if a storm were at hand. Presently 
there was a sound as of boughs driven one against the 
other, and Oldoak, clad in a wretched jacket, broken 
boots, and an old straw hat, rushed from an adjoining 
ozier-bed, leaped the stile that separated it from his 
garden, and was about to enter the cottage, when a 
man burst through the hedge, caught him roughly by 
the shoulder, and swung him round as if he had been a 
child. "So I have caught you at last, Mr. Honesty I" 
exclaimed George West, for it was he, "hand me 
that bag, and let me see what you have in it ! * 

"Let me go, Master George," cried Oldoak, "you are 
not a constable." 

" You are my prisoner for all that," said the young 
man, graspinf htm more stoutly, though the 
labourer offered no resistance. " Do you intend to 
give me up those birds V 

" I have ne birds," exclaimed Oldoak. 

"Give up the bag then," cried the other, *'and let 
me see what there is in it" 

The labourer answered him by kiekiag it to the 
cottage door, which the eldest child had by this time 
opened. 

" Do you know that my ather and 1 are empowered 
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by the: landlord to protect the game?" exclaimed the 
young man, furious with passion. 

" No," answered Oldoak, indifferently, " but I know 
that I am empowered by the Great Landlord of human 
nature to protect my children from starvation; and 
since I could get no work, 1 have been obliged to seek 
food otherwise — there U a rabbit in that bag — " 

" Work or no work, that is no reason why you should 
turn poacher/' vociferated young WeBt. 

" Have a care, Sir," said Oldoak, steadily ; " it is not 
the first time I have seen you turn over a hare, though 
you had no game licence in your pocket." 

" The case was very different then," cried the young 
man, colouring with annoyance, '• I have now a duty to 
perform." 

" The case is indeed very different/' repeated the 
labourer, " I have broken the laws from necessity, you 
from choice." 

" There is no occasion for any more of your argu- 
ments," rejoined We*t, " Once more give me up that 
bag, or I will send for a constable and have you taken 
to the cage." 

" I will not do the one. nor you the other, Sir !" said 
Oldoak, resolutely; " I should be sorry to say anything 
disrespectful to you ; but though I have heard of setting 
a thief to catch a thief, I never heard of a smuggler who 
risked himself to take a poacher." 

" Fellow/' exclaimed young West, boldly, " is it 
because I once talked to you of smuggling in joke, that 
you think to intimidate me by reminding me of it V 

Oldoak said something to him in a low voice, and 
then added aloud, " Step in doors, Sir, and I will show 
you what is in the bag ;" and West, white with fear and 
rage, followed him into the cottage without a word. 
By this time it was broad daylight, and in spite of his 
own unpleasant feeling*, the young man could not 
behold without some mixture of remorse and compas- 
sion the desolation of the poor mans abode, in which 
the direst poverty was conspicuous. Oldoak did not 
speak, but taking the bag to the window-seat, he cut the 
string that confined it, and a single rabbit and a crumpled 
letter fell out. " If you had not found me, Sir, 1 should 
by this time have sought you," he said, handing the 
paper to West, who perceived it was addressed in an 
almost unintelligible hand, to a gentleman in the com- 
mission of the peace not far from them." 

" What have I to do with this?' he inquired, with 
affected calmness. 

" It somewhat concerns you, Sir," replied the labourer 
drily, and having read for a few moments, the young 
man sprang from the door- way against which he leaned, 
exclaiming in an agitated, and altered tone—" Where, 
and when did you find this, Oldoak V 

" The man who informed you of my poaching," re- 
joined the labourer, " has, I fancy, been in the habit of 
visiting my snareB, and last night when feeling if one 
of them was all right, I found that letter beside it — 
where I dare say the owner is now searching for it, as 
I did not see him looking out when you caught me just 
now. But come, Sir/' he continued, observing the dis- 
tress of the young farmer, whose sense of shame and 
anger struggled with fears for himself, and a feeling of 
generosity towards the peasant. " if there is anything 
wrong in the barn, the sooner it is out of it the better. 
Who knows, if he be so anxious to hear what the infor- 
mation is worth, but he may be already on his way to 
the magistrates V 

For a moment George West remained as if he did 

not hear him, then with a visible effort to overcome 

himself he replied—" It is not terror that has altered 

my temper to you, Oldoak, but your own generosity ; I 

am sorry for what has just past, and shall be glad if 

l you can strike out any plan for getting rid of a few 

| bales that are in the barn, though I don't deserve that 

I you should save me from this trouble." 



"It is your father I am saving, Sir/' said Oldoak, un> 
compromisingly. v 

" Well, be it so," said West, "I am not the less 
obliged to you." 

"Before I go," continued the labourer, " I must just 
look in, and see how my- poor girl and the little ones 
are this morning. Ah, Sir, I have had a hard job to save 
them, but thank God the worst is over, for the frost is 
breaking up." 

"And amidst all this misery," rejoined the young 
man, as Oldoak returned from the inner room, (of the 
wretchedness of which he had caught a mere glimpse,) 
" it never occurred to you amidst this misery, to 
make merchandize of my folly by informing of me % " 

" Sir 1 " said Joe, simply. 

" Ah ! I see," continued the other, « I have wronged 
you — misunderstood you - when you refused in the first 
instance to have any thing to do with this business, I 
felt at once offended with, and afraid of you, and took 
every opportunity of influencing my father with my 
prejudices. You have conquered them, however, and 
if M 

"Say no more, Sir," interrupted Oldoak, who felt 
more cheerful than he had done for months; "if we 
do but get these things off master's premises in time to 
spoil Mr. Bolt wood's market, and disappoint the officers, 
I shall have had my revenge." 

Fortunately for his hopes, only a few bales remained, 
and under cover of a load of turnips* these were at once 
sent off to the house of the principal, to oblige whom, 
young West had subjected his father to the chance of 
being exchequered. 

He has no longer a taste for smuggling, or else 
wisely disguises it, for Joe Oldoak is now barn's-xnan 
at Westbrook farm. 



THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 

BT WILLIAM HIHCX3, F. L. 8. 

No. V.— Thb Hawthorh, Whitbthobk, ok May. 

Habdly one of our native flowers is more universally 
known and loved than the hawthorn. Its employment 
as the principal living fence to our fields brings it 
within everybody's view. The profusion of its gay and 
fragrant flowers attracts every one's attention; and 
whilst in its blossoming season it perfumes the vernal 
air, and enlivens the May-day garland, its rosy buds 
are amongst the first symptoms of reviving nature; 
and its berries look cheerful even during the desolation 
of winter, supplying a large portion of their food to 
those of the feathered tribe who do not desert us during 
the dreary season. Allowed to reach its full size as a 
tree, the hawthorn richly adorn* many of our old parks, 
, and many a dell and hollow in our southern downs, 
\ where its gnarled stem and wide-Hpread branches add 
to its effect; and the abundance and sweetness of its 
flowers, collected together in such masses, and seeming 
to cover the whole tree, make it an object that cannot 
be contemplated without admiration. The double and 
pink varieties are introduced into our shrubberies, 
where they are universal favourites; and, altogether, it 
would be difficult to name the floral object which has 
collected round it a greater number of pleasing associa- 
tions, or which belongs more completely to our English 
life, than the hawthorn. 

We will endeavour to give a correct idea of its 
structure, and to explain its affinities, so as to create 
fresh interest in observing and studying it. We find 
in the hawthorn all the four circles of parts belonging 
to the flower ; the sepals and petals, each five in 
number, the stamens numerous, and the carpels from 
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one to three. The sepals cohere in the lower portion, 
and the united part is lined by the torus, or common 
base of the petals and stamens, bo that these parts seem 
to grow out of the calyx. The carpels, which are 
uncertain in number — only one being often found, fre- 
quently two, and occasionally three—are enclosed by 
the cohering sepals which adhere upon them, producing 
an inferior unit. They become hard and bony, forming 
the stone of the haw. The stamens are twenty in 
number, being fire complete circles pressed closely 
together ; the awl-shaped filaments bent inwards, the 
roundish two-lobed anthers at first pink, but growing 
nearly black before the flower fades. The fruit is 
mealy and insipid ; dark red, or occasionally yellow. 

The tree is hard-wooded, the branches having lateral, 
sharp thorns. The leaves are smooth, dark green, 
wedge-shaped below, three or five-lobed, and cut above ; 
the stipules or auxiliary leaves crescent-shaped, cut. 
The flowers are corymbose, on smooth stalks, white, 
with a pinkish cast when fading; produced in great 
abundance. The botanical name now generally received 
is Crataegus oxyacantJta. Oxyaeantha is a name used 
by Theophrastus and Dioscorides for Borne plant of 
the kind, it is now believed for the Crataegus Pyra- 
cantha, (a well-known shrub commonly trained on 
walls,) but which by the earlier modern botanists was 
supposed to apply to the hawthorn; hence Linnaeus 
adopted it as a specific name. Crataegus is also an 
ancient name found in Theophrastus. It is explained 
as referring to the strength of the wood of the plant 
which bore it ; but perhaps the more probable interpre- 
tation is goafs head, from some fanciful resemblance 
which we could not now undertake to justify. It is 
probable the name belonged to a kind of thorn-tree, and 
it was adopted by Linnaeus as a generic name for a 
family nearly allied to the apple and pear, and which 
includes the hawthorn. All those plants which have 
the five sepals united into a tube, embracing and 
adhering to the carpels, which do not exceed five in 
number— the common basis of the stamens and petals 
spreading over the calyx beyond its union with the 
carpels, and usually appearing as a fleshy disk, from 
the border of which five petals and about twenty stamens 
grow, the plants being shrubs or trees not unfrequently 
thorny — form the natural order of Pomacece, by many 
regarded only as a section of Hosacece, to which it is 
closely allied. The distinctions of the genera are 
chiefly founded on the fruit. Cratcegus has the carpels 
indurated, closely pressed together, completely im- 
bedded in the calyx tube and concealed by it, the 
whole forming an oval berry. The species, which are 
numerous, are pretty constantly thorny. Mespiltu, 
the medlar, is known by the five indurated carpels 
being imperfectly covered by the calyx, producing a 
top-shaped fruit, the flat open summit being bordered 
by the remains of the sepals. 

Pyrus, the apple, pear, and service, has the carpels 
(five in number) cartilaginous, instead of indurated, 
completely enclosed in the calyx tube, and each pro- 
ducing not more than two seeds, whose covering is also 
cartilaginous ; whilst Cydonia, the Quince, has the 
carpels, which in other respects resemble those of 
Pyrui, many-seeded, each seed being covered by a 
mucilaginous pulp. We have here only contrasted a 
few of the principal genera of Pomaceae, of which the 
distinctions may be readily understood. It will be 
seen at once how the various sorts of thorn trees, of 
which many are seen in our shrubberies, are known 
from the medlars ; why the genus Pyrus, as botanically 
defined, includes the service-tree and the mountain-ash, 
as well as the apple and pear; and why the beautiful 
early-flowering tree, whose crimson blossoms adorn our 
walls, and which has been introduced from Japan, is 
rightly named Cydonia Japonica, not, as it is vulgarly 
called, Pyrus Japonica. As its fruit often grows to a good 



size, it is easy for any one to observe for himself that 
the plant is a true quince. Indeed, the fruit may be 
ripened with a little care, and might be used as a sub- 
stitute for the quince. The mountain ash being so 
nearly allied to the apple as to be usually placed in the 
same genuB with it, those who are acquainted with this 
fact will be prepared to dismiss the common notion, 
which is. but a vulgar error, of its berries being poison- 
ous. It has originated, without doubt, from ignorantly 
classing them with other red berries which are poison- 
ous ; but there is no fruit of the pomaceous tribe which 
is pernicious. Some are insipid and worthless : even 
the wild apple, known as the crab, iB too austere to be 
agreeable. The acid of the mountain ash is mingled 
with bitter, and is not very pleasant to most people ; 
but it is often found refreshing, and in Scotland the 
berries are deemed worthy of being made into a con- 
serve. Common plants which are really dangerous 
ought to be familiarly known, that they may be eradi- 
cated where it iB possible, and that children may be put 
on their guard against them; bat prejudices against 
harmless plants ought to be removed. We might 
almost as well imagine the haw poisonous as the 
mountain ash berry. Neither possesses much value as 
a fruit, but they at least need excite no apprehension. 

If we ever take a rose as our subject, we may have 
an opportunity of connecting the structure of Pomacess 
with that of Rosacea, and of the whole rosal alliance. 
At present we return to the hawthorn, to observe that 
the tree bean cutting remarkably well, and is only 
induced by it to throw out a fresh multitude of 
branches, which quality eminently fits it for its old 
English use in constructing hedges. Our modern 
agriculturists seem disposed to grudge the space and 
the nourishment required for them ; but when they are 
well kept, the waste is not great, and it is abundantly 
overpaid by their beauty. The gratification of our 
taste for beauty and fragrance is a real good obtained, 
and it is a false estimate of utility which only counts 
the food and clothing which the country may be made 
to yield. 

Far distant be the day when our sweet hawthorn 
hedges, marking the picturesque forms of oor old 
fields, breaking the dull uniformity which characterises 
an unenclosed country, and producing every returning 
spring a fresh harvest of delight to old and young, rich 
and poor, among the people, as well as feeding our 
feathered songsters during the severity of winter, and 
usefully marking the boundaries of land, and protect- 
ing enclosures — must give place to the inroads of a too- 
encroaching cultivation, and be superseded by dead 
partitions, which will occupy less space, and neither 
abstract nourishment from the soil, nor so much inter- 
rupt the passage of light and air to the produce of the 
field. A prosperous people is always willing and 
anxious to pay something for ornament; and If we lost 
our hawthorn hedges, we should find their value too 
late, and wish for them again at any price. Let na 
keep them, and value them as a part of the rural 
beauty of our country, to which we have a national 
attachment; and let those who would destroy them for 
the sake of a few feet of land be made sensible that 
they are hurting the feelings and forfeiting the good 
will of their neighbours for a paltry gain. Our haw- 
thorn hedges are a national taste; and as the fragrant 
bloom bursts out upon them in the sweet month of 
May, which gives to it a popular name, our whole 
population!hastens to gather its portion for the bouquet, 
or the garland, delighting to select amongst the clus- 
tered branches, and to breathe the perfumed air. The 
hawthorn is a part of our national conception of the 
loveliness of May; and it would be a sad change 
which should leave us to depend on what may still find 
a place in the park or the shrubbery, instead of meeting 
it everywhere, by the wayside and around the fields. 
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THE YOUNG TURTLE-DOVE OP CARMEL. 

BY MARY HOWITT. 

Pam I. 

A great many turtle-doves lived about Mount Carmel. 
There were orange trees and cypresses there, and among 
these the doves lived all the winter ; they had broods 
early in the year, and towards the end of March, or 
beginning of April, they set off like great gentlefolks to 
spend "the season" near London. All last winter a 
young English musician, who was very pale and thin, 
lived with the monks in the monastery on Mount Car- 
mel. He went to Syria'. because, as a child, he had 
loved so to hear his mother read in the Bible ; she often 
read to him about Elijah and Eliaha on Mount Carmel, 
and he used to think then, that if ever he were rich, he 
would go and see all the wonderful places mentioned in 
the Bible. He never was rich, and yet he came here. 
He was very pale and thin, and had large beautiful but 
sorrowful eyes. He took a violin with him to Mount 
Carmel ; it was the greatest treasure he had on earth. 
He played the most wonderful things on his violin that 
ever were heard, and every body who heard him said that 
he was a great musician. In the winters he suffered very 
much from the cold and the fogs of England ; so last 
summer he saved a little money, and set off with his violin 
to Syria ; and all last winter he lived in the monastery 
on Mount Carmel, among the grave old monks. There 
was one little old monk, a very, very old man, who soon 
grew very fond of him ; he too had been a musician, 
but he was now almost childish, and had forgotten how to 
play; so the monks took from him his old violin, because 
they said he made such a noise with it He cried to 
part with it like a child, poor old man ! 

The young musician nad a little chamber in the 
monastery, which overlooked the sea ; nobody can think 
what a beautiful view it had ! The sun shone in so warm 
and pleasant, and a little group of cypresses grew just 
below the window. The young man often and often 
stood at the window, and looked out on the sea, and 



down into the cypress trees, among the thick branches 
of which he heard the turtle-doves cooing. He loved to 
hear those turtle-doves — and so did the little old monk. 
One day early in January he saw that the turtle-doves 
had built a nest just in sight ; he watched the birds 
taking it by turns to sit on the eggs, and his heart was 
full of love to them ; they turned up their gentle eyes 
to him, but they never flew away, for they saw in his 
mild and sorrowful countenance, that he would not 
hurt them. 

Beautiful and melancholy music sounded for half the 
day down from his window to where the birds sate ; it 
had a strange charm to the doves ; they thought it was 
some grand, new kind of nightingale come down from 
heaven. The little old monk sate in his long Carmelite 
frock, with his hands laid together on his knees, and his 
head down on his breast, and listened with his whole soul ; 
to him too it came as a voice of heaven, which seemed to 
call him away to a better land ; great tears often fell 
from his eyes, but they were not sorrowful tears ; they 
were tears of love, tears which were called forth by a 
feeling of some great happiness which was coming for 
him, but which he could not quite understand ; he was, 
as you know, a very old man; the oldest in all the 
monastery, and almost childish. 

The music from the young man's room sounded 
finer and finer every day ; as early spring came on he 
grew very poorly ; the little old monk used to bring 
him his meals into his chamber, because it tired him so 
to go up and down the long stone staircase to the great 
eating-room. There never was anybody so kind as the 
little old monk. 

A pair of young doves were hatched in the nest, and 
when the sun shone in at the window, the young man 
used to sit in his dressing-gown, with a pillow in his 
chair, and look out over the sea, and* down into the 
cypress-tree where the turtle-doves' nest was ; he would 
sit for hours and look at them, and many beautiful 
thoughts passed through his mind as he did so. Never 
had his heart been so full of love as now : the little old 
monk used to sit on a low seat before him, waiting for 
the time when he asked for his violin ; that was a great 
happiness to them both. The musician loved him very 
much, and often when he played, he meant to pour 
bright and comfortable thoughts into his innocent, 
affectionate souL 
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It was the end of March ; the turtle-doves were all pre- 
paring for their flight to England ; the pair that had 
built under the musician's window had a home in some 
old quiet woodB in Surrey, where it was delightfully 
mild and pleasant even in winter ; hat they never were 
there in winter, although their wood had the name of 
Winterdown. It was a lovely wood : broad-leaved arums, 
and primroses, and violets blue* and white, covered the 
ground in spring; in summer there were hundreds and 
hundreds of glow-worms there, and the old tree-trunks 
were wreathed with ivy and honeysuckle. It was a very 
pleasant wood, and near to it the poet's children were 
born ; they had wandered in it and gathered its flowers 
and admired its glow-worms and listened to the turtle- 
doves when they were very young ; now, however, their 
home was nearer London ; they only went to Winter- 
down about once a year for a great holiday. The old 
turtle-doves talked about the poet's children in Winter- 
down, and the young doves fancied that they lived there 
always. 

It was now the time for them to set off on their long 
journey; the old pairs had exercised their young ones, 
and they were sure they could perform the journey. 
Next morning early they were to set off. 

All night there was a light burning in the young 
musician's chamber, and towards morning the most 
heavenly music sounded from the window, which the 
old monk had opened a very little for fresh air, because 
his young friend complained oi the room being close 
and hot. The sound woke the doves; they saio and 
listened to what they still thought a glorious bird : the 
old monk sate with his feeble hands together and head 
raised ; it was the first time for years that he had ever 
sate so ; the young man played ; a heavenly joy was in his 
soul; he knew not whether he was in heaven or on 
earth ; all his pain was gone. It was a blissful moment ; 
the next moment and all was still in the chamber— won- 
derfully still. The lamp still burned ; a soft breeze blew 
in from the half-opened window, and just stirred the 
old man's Carmelite frock, and lifted the young man's 
dark locks, but they neither of them moved. 

"That glorious bird has done his singing for this 
morning,'* said the old doves ; " he will now sleep — 
let ns set off; all our friends and neighbours are off 
already ; we have a long journey before us." The parent 
doves spread their wings ; they and their elder one were 
away ; the younger sate as if entranced in the nest ; 
he could think of nothing but the glorious bird that had 
just been singing; his family wheeled round the cypresses 
and then returned for him ; they bade him come, for it 
was late ; that the sun was rising above the sea, and 
that all the doves of Carmel were ready for flight The 
younger dove spread his wings also for this long jour- 
ney, bearing with him still the remembrance of that 
thrilling music which affected him so greatly. 

The turtle-doves were forth on their long journey. 
The young musician and the little old monk had started 
before them on one much longer. 

Part II. 

It was the end of March ; the poet's garden was be- 
ginning to be beautiful ; the daffodils were out in great 
bunches; the polyanthuses stood on their round green 
cluster of leaves like bright-headed pins on a lady's pin- 
cushion ; the jonquils had bunt their dry delicate spathes 
and were ready to open their lovely fragrant cups to 
the son ; the hyacinths were just bursting forth also, 
whilst upon the old wall shone out like radiant gems 
the intense scarlet flowers of the pyrus-japonica ; the air 
was fragrant with violets, and the lilacs and westeria 
were beginning to show their profuse wealth of flowers ; 
the little clustered buds on the tops of the elm-trees 
looked in the sunshine as if cut out of coral ; the roses 
were full of young shoots, some green and some red ; and 
the peony pierced the mould with its dark crimson leaves 



folded up, as yet, like so many blunt-headed spears. The 
old blackbird had a mate, and he was singing to her 
with all his might ; the rooks had forgotten all their 
winter troubles, and were now busy building and quar- 
relling. It was a true spring morning, and the poet's 
children walked hand in hand up and down the garden 
laying out great plans for the future of this summer. 

Just then, the weary turtle-doves of Carmel had 
reached England-; the flock that had set out at first had 
all come safely ; they now, however, were very weary 
and hungry ; the young turtle that loved the muaic so 
much was the weakest and most wearied of all the flock. 
" We have not far to go," said the mother, as it lagged 
behind and seemed ready to faint ; *' in an hour we shall 
he at Winterdown ; " the little turtle grew fainter and 
fainter ; just then they passed over the poet's garden, 
where the poet's children were walking. M There they 
are," said the mother, " the poet's children with their 
loving eyes and their golden hair ; we shall be at Winter- 
down in less than an hour, follow me ! " 

The weary camel in the desert when it perceives 
water afar off, although faint and ready to sink the mo- 
ment before, hounds forward in hope and joy for the 
promised relief— so was it with the flock of doves ; soar- 
ing above the outskirts of London, they saw in the dis- 
tance the old favourite woods of Surrey, towards which 
they winged their way with impatient delight. 

The weary young turtle sank down among the rose- 
trees, and heard the voices of the children as they went 
by. In the evening, they saw what they thought a 
white pigeon on a young pear-tree ; they were so pleased 
that they even dreamed about it Next day, the young 
turtle was still there ; so hungry and frightened, and 
feeling so forlorn and friendless. The children again 
saw it ; this made them happier still ; it must be come 
to live with them ; they stole up softly to the tree where 
it sat, and the little trembling bird allowed itself to 
be caught. They rushed into the house; they had 
caught, they said, the white pigeon that was so beautiful, 
and yet so unlike their own old ones. " It shall live 
with us ; it shall love us ; it shall have a mate and be bo 
happy," said the children. 

For the first time since it had left Carmel it had now- 
plenty to eat. It put its head behind its wings and 
slept calmly for hours. 

The poor little turtle-dove, however, was unhappy 
though no one knew it ; it looked out of the bars of its 
large cage, and longed fox the freedom of Mount Carmel 
and the long talked of breezy heights of Winterdown. 
It could not understand the nature of the wicker bars 
which inclosed it. It thought of free flight in the blue 
heavens, and fluttered from side to side of its cage. 

The little turtle-dove was sick at heart : it wanted it 
knew not what; but a something which was beyond ite 
reach. It understood not the loving eyes of the chil- 
dren; it wanted space, freedom, and companionship, 
but not in a cage ! 

The next day was Sunday. The turtle's cage stood in 
a boudoir ; it looked beautiful in the window among the 
flowering camellias. Before it stood an alabaster vase ; 
the picture of a young lovely girl looked down, as if 
from the wall, in tenderness upon it; books were there 
behind gilded wire- work; all was bright and beautiful. 
This little boudoir opened into the drawing-room, where 
a youth was playing some grand sacred muaic : the dove 
flew from aide to side of the cage; somebody heard 
bim, and said the poor bird wants to get out, he sees 
the daylight through the window ; 89 they pnt down 
the Venetian blind, and a soft green gloom, as of a wood 
in sunshine, filled the room. The youth continued to 
play, and the poet's children came in to listen also ; 
nobody but them thought more of the dove. " The 
dove does not like it," said they to each other, for the 
dove was more to them than the music ; "it distresses 
him ; it is no use telling them not to play; but oh ! 
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how. unhappy he is 1 Let us take him and hang him in 
oar room ; it is so quiet there." 

They hung his cage in their pretty room ; called him 
the aweeteit names they could think of, and went down 
to liaten to the beautiful music But they could not 
forget the dove. In less than an hour they stole up 
stain : the room was dusk, and the bird was calm and 
still ; they thought he slept; and they closed the door 
softly, lest they should wake him. The next time they 
looked at him he was just in the same place : they 
mounted on a chair, peeped into the cage, and then 
they knew the truth. His little life, like that of the 
young musician and the old monk of Carmel, had 
passed away on the spiritual wings of harmony. 

Life is a sUmnse riddle ; and all that I have told you 
of the little turtle-dove is quite true. 



8IGHT8 IN SOUTH GERMANY. 

ST AB1L FATHTXR. 

No. IV.— Romance in Vienna. Popular Safeguard*, 
and Paternal Recreations. 

Vienna, Sept. \M. 



To- 



How provoking to have missed you at Prank- 
fort, my dear — — — I the more so, since, as you disdain 
letter-writing with the truest German composure, my 
chance is gone of playing la ckromique scandalewe for 
your amusement— and, what is of deeper consequence, 
of gaining from you some insight into the movements 
of the mind of your great, and rapidly-growing greater, 
country 1 And I should have liked to have offered such 
sympathy as one not wholly indifferent may tender to 
self-denial and sacrifice. If I do not allude to the 
matter more distinctly, it is because I cannot tell in 
what form the post may bear " these presents" to you. 

How 1 wish you were here to help me to read the 
pages of a popular life, much talked about on our side 
of the channel 1 I think the perusal would cheer you. 
I think you would see that, whatever be the disabilities 
which may grieve the noble and impatient spirits of 
North Germany, they are not such as to press out of the 
mind its life. I think the light on the faces of the Rhine- 
lander and Swabian would strike you, when you looked 
round on the seas of comely but blank visages which lie 
becalmed (their owners are not permitted to-roor) in 
every place of Viennese resort. I have been here as 
long as I was in Venice; and there the figure of en- 
lightenment is not high. But the blood of the South 
stirs the people— the Italian gift of genius redeems 
them, In some sort, from utter and aimless sensualism. 
They are flagrant, obvious rogues— will kiss your hands, 
while they pick your pockets. They tell lies by the 
thousand 1 tbey are steeped in garlic ; they have never 
heardi of soap and water— proving the adage that un- 
cleanliness and ungodliness are one. But (1 can't help 
it) they fascinate you by a mother wit, and an instinct 
for the beautiful, which one must be dull and blind 
indeed not to perceive. Since my three weeks there, I 
have never been able to accept as a dogma the hopeless- 
ness of Italy I 

Here, on the other hand, the expectation of progress 
seems yet more impossible to me. One feels how much 
must have passed over this people before they were 
reduced to such a state of " measureless content." Not 
one solitary appearance rising above the placid stagna- 
tion of all one sees, touches, and handles, have I 
detected. Had he had to deal with a nation of lotos- 
eaters, the Master Spirit who has so tamed, and 
smoothed, and pared down, and meekened the mass, 
must pass for one of the greatest of inagiciana. One has 



a profound appreciation of (if not admiration for) the 
genius of Napoleon ; ene has a yet more profound con- 
viction of the talent of Metternich. And the talent was 
able to vanquish the genius I 

Not utterly to forfeit my character with you, let me 
remind you of one of the drollest appearances in the 
history of the salons of Europe, to which we owe an 
English lady's book on " Austria and the Austrians," 
painting everything Viennese in damask-rose colour. I 
believe Mrs. Trollope to be as sincere as she is short- 
sighted and presumptuous ; else she would hardly have 
committed herself as desperately as she has done, by 
openly avowing changes of opinion during the perform- 
ance of tasks of bespoken advocacy or attack. But that 
the Archimago of diplomacy should have counted her 
as a Madame de Stael rediviva, and laid the beau 
monde of Vienna open to her enchanted eyes, is 
perhaps as curious a proof of his elephantine strength 
and sagacity as one could offer. That huge animal is 
as adroit, you will remember, at picking up pins as 
at throwing down towers ! Truly, the cherishing of 
the authoress of " Widow Barnaby," when measured 
against Napoleon's hatred of Madame de Stitel, seems 
to me to symbolise the precise characters and position 
of the two men, as well almost as any greater deed one 
could select ! 

Though you are too good a poet to disdain novel- 
reading, it is of Madame that I shall ask 

whether she has not read Mrs. Trollope's " Romance of 
Vienna," made up of a concealed marriage,— an ill-used 
woman, imprisoned and otherwise affronted by a licen- 
tious Jew banker, at the instigation of her noble and 
profligate Austrian husband,— several ladies, who agree 
(according to the authoress's favourite invention) to fall 
in love with one and the same Romeo, — a Jewish gentle- 
woman, who pines her soul away over Shakspere, after 
the fashion of a fcmme incomprise,— with castles, sur- 
prises, fortunes, and what not. Doubtless, that vera- 
cious romancer (whom Lady ■■ ■■ has complimented 
in print, as being only one degree less true than 
Divinity itself) had seen all these combinations and in- 
cidents in the society which so enchanted her. I think 
that I, too, could write a Romance of Vienna out of the 
street and table gossip which has collected itself, so to 
say, round us;— and, of course, the actors and the ma- 
chinery would be totally different ; possibly, the one as 
exaggerated, and the other as unfairly used, as the lady's. 

I should begin at the beginning— when we were 
scarcely within the lines, and our fiacre driver pointed 
out to us a neatly-dressed man, obviously no gentle- 
man, creeping down the sunny and dusty road across 
the glacis, with a step which seemed by its stealthiness 
to ask for twilight to cover every foot-fall. " That is 
one of the secret police," said our Jehu ; " I know him 
by his leather-topped stick." I was much disposed to 
echo the exclamation of the anti-Catholic and charitable 
Miggs, and cry, " O gracious I here's mysteries P 
After all, these worthies may be, and possibly are, 
among the most prosaic of the race, who ever opened 
letters, or watched thieves at street corners ; and we 
have our own " Peelers" in plain clothes ; but the thing 
had a different sound : and this, in matters of romance, 
makes all the difference 1 

But I was surprised to be told, a few days after this, 
and by one who knows Vienna well, of the insecurity of 
person and property here. Heaven help me ! 1 had 
some wild notion, as it now seems, of a land " flowing 
with milk and honey," where kings sate in the gate to 
help all the poor and needy, to protect all the innocent, 
so they were not political. I remembered, it is true, 
the disagreeable impressions produced by the pointed 
cannon in St. Mark's Place, at Venice, and by the loaded 
carabine of the trooper who escorted a peaceful omni- 
bus, carrying sixteen able men, from Milan to Como ; 
but then, 1 had considered those as the inevitable 
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appendages to conquest': and never dreamed of aught 
save peace and propriety in the Elysium of those whose 
song is of "the right divine." Well, it broke the 
dream more oddly than agreeably, to be warned off the 
glacis in an evening— to be told that the belt of lonely 
alleys which separates StacU from Vorstadt might cost 
one a chain, or a watch, or a parse, if incautiously 
crossed too late — and, by way of clenching these state- 
ments with figures, to hear of three hundred and fifty 
evil-doers sent off in one swoop to Dalmatia, only six 
weeks ago. Somehow or other, the whole real interest 
of robber-excitement has departed from our fiction; 
our Ains worths are compelled to go back to the stirring 
times of Jack Sheppard and Claude Duval. The old 
house in West-street, Smithfield, with all its haunts of 
concealment and crime, has been pulled down; and 
Joseph Ady, and the yet viler tribe who trafficked in 
lies for the benefit of the Sunday press, represent with 
their petty villanies the bold gentry who made 
Maidenhead Thicket, and Hounslow Heath, and Bose- 
berry Topping, so thrillinglv famous. in the days of our 
grandfathers. It is comical that to hear " Stand, and 
deliver !* one should come to the most peaceful country 
of the most contented peasantry in Europe 1 

One day at dinner, too, we had a course of darker 
tales than such-like small exploits; instances of 
travellers disappearing unaccountably, which would be 
rather dismal to recollect solus on an out-of-the-way 
road at nightfall Some one began, I think, with the 
old but obsolete story of the gentleman who walked 
forward while the horses were changing in his travelling 
carriage, at a little town, I think, in Styria ; and was 
never heard of more. This led to sundry Austrian anec- 
dotes : — Two brothers were here, not very many weeks 
since, travelling for pleasure; both very young men. 
One of them walked out in the twilight, and never came 
back ! Only his clothes were found by the police, who 
say that he was drowned while bathing in the Danube. 
I have been unable to gather the proofs of this, the 
more so, as people are rather shy of discussing the 
affair, the assertion once made. And, somehow, the flat 
declaration that it was so, rather meets than helps the 
explanation. I bade my Panza ask in the world below 
about the matter : since, as he is an Austrian, it might 
be done discreetly — and Mre.Trollope will tell you what 
unravelments of romance may be gathered from that 

Suarter of the hemisphere. But Pansa's gossips were 
11 for the police version, and sent him up fortified with 
a counter-history to show the excessive and paternal 
care of the local government over all the bodies of its 
good subjects ! 

A tradesman well to pass in the world left his 
family in a coffee-house, where they had all been sitting 
one evening, taking some refreshment. He, too, was lost. 
Being a moral man, he could hardly have fallen into bad 
company ; being a respectable one, the idea of suicide 
was out of the question. But he came not back, all the 
same. Great was the sensation and outcry excited : the 
Government ordered a dragging qf the Danube, and 
large rewards were offered to any one who would throw 
light on the mystery; but many months— a year — went 
by, and no tidings were obtained. At last two Italian 
venders of salami, one day, when the water was very 
low, perceived something clinging to the lower part of 
an old boat— some fragments of clothes, and what had 
been a human body. It was the poor missing man. 
The body had caught on a nail, and thus been kept 
under water: what little objects of value he had 
possessed, were found upon it ; so " that he could not, yon 
800," was the end of the tale, " have been made away 
with!" 

Any how, the story is sad enough. — Others followed 
it, of like quality; till, rationally or irrationally, my 
notion of Austrian security has got a shock which, to 
say the least, is a little disenchanting. One may not 
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precisely feel, as the phrase is, « on the edge of a 
volcano," but there is something disagreeable in the 
air, which, taken conjointly with the obvious sensuality 
of the people, and tales like the above, to which there 
is no shutting the ears, give me a disinclination to the 
place I hardly know how to describe. Never was I so 
alive as now to the fearful price we pay at home for our 
intellectual pleasures— to the corroded hearts— to the 
young frames broken down by anxiety — to the prema- 
ture old age — the starvation — the madness. Yet I think 
a twelvemonth here would drive me into the frenzy of 
parading the streets with a Cap of Liberty on a pole, 
like some insane Anabaptist or Knipperdoling of 
former times. 

We went to Laxenburg the day before yesterday, 
which is called, in guide-book phraseology, the " Virgi- 
nia water " of Emperor Francis, of beloved memory. 
What an odd book one might write on the toys of Kings 
and Queens ! — on the locksmith's shop of poor Louis Seise 
of France — the wardrobe of George the Fourth— the 
menagerie tastes of some potentates nearer our own 
day ! Pitiful would the show be, I fear, and torn out 
something very 1 ike a very bad pawnbroker's shop, — N.B. 
not lacking the shelf of Bibles. We should have a flute 
and a soldier, from Frederick the Great,— with a MS. of 
verses not " washed clean," by Voltaire, — and the 
Dowager Klectress of Saxony's old harpsichord. And 
what baby-houses of every perishable material,— 
Buckingham Palace in the midst !— H. K. the King 
of Bavaria would cut a noble figure on the occasion, 
with his palaces and picture galleries. And the urns from 
Weimar ; should not we look at them with something 
deeper than the love for pretty things t There must be 
a corner, too, for " Master Peter's" saw and mallet- 
Then what queer contributions we should have from the 
Indies, and the East, and your favourite Africa, and 
Persia— a sack of ears, perhaps, or a basket fall of eyes, 
such as the wicked Sultan or Sheikh counted over with 
his riding-whip, (vide " Zohrab! ") 

But — to come to matters more tangible— wo went to 
Laxenburg the day before yesterday, to see the late Em- 
peror's paradise of dainty devices. The drive from V ienns 
is dreary enough ; the last portion of it, however, lead* 
down an avenue of Spanish chestnuts and lindens, the 
shade of which was a most welcome parasol, after an 
hour of the white dust of the high road. The gardem 
are charming; and henceforward, when I hear my English 
friends waxing too bold about their own lawns and 
pleasaunces, I shall throw these in their teeth. Nobler 
trees I hate not often seen. There is turf, though some- 
what ranker and less strictly cropped than at our 
Blenheims and Windsors, and fairly firm gravel walks— 
the first such I have seen abroad, There ia plenty of 
water, too. But, bless us I what puerilities— what sill; 
ideas ignorantly carried through !— The first Lion we 
were shown was a Swiss cottage, which no Swiss, still lest 
any cottager I have ever known, would for an instant 
have put up with— with very ugly architecture, and the 
well-known features of sloping roof and balcony being ' 
most awkwardly managed :— painted glass windows, ceil- 
ings inlaid like the doors of a Dutch cabinet, or the walk 
of the Peller drawing-room in Nuremburg j— old leather 
hangings, and a quantity of stupid eimcrackery, which I 
should think the very peacocks, pecking about under the 
walnut trees, must have had sense to flout Would I had 
stopped there ! but there was a fort to be seen, which 
stands in one of the greenest island-nooks of the Laxea- 
burg lake :— and ferried over on a smug flyinr bridge, 
with punts on every side full of platter-meed Viennese, 
splashing about their paddles (in fancy aquatic}— how 

could I keep my bad temper 1 Why, my dear , the 

sight of the place would have driven you frantic— wh* 
know by heart the real grandeurs of the Markaburgand 
the Rheinstein, and of every burg and stein down the 
Bhine river, and (for anght I know) half Germany over t 
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A little hall, and a little armoury, and a little bed-room, 
witha Utile state bed in it like a little gilt bonbon box; 
—and a little staircase with painted groinings among 
real gothie architecture, and little windows filled with 
painted glass, good, bad, and indifferent,— and a little 
tower, and a little commemoration-room of faitea etgtsU$ 
in the lirea of Austrian royalties, — and a little portrait 
gallery, rail of such physiognomies, Johns, and Josephs, 
and Leopolds— each meaner than his neighbour t — and 
little corner cupboards, stuffed, I must say, with very 
rich rock-crystal beakers and ruby-glass trinkets I 
longed to see inLadyBlessington's drawing-room, — and 
a little gazebo, or observatory, leading ont on to little 
battlements : — nothing more tiny, more trumpery, did 
these eyes ever see-— no, not even in our own palace 
baby-houses ! 

But the thing of all good Kaiser Franz his show, 
was the dungeon. Yes, trulv, a dark crypt, rather larger 
than the real holes of Little Base, and cages in which 
kings have kept wild animals for their pleasure. And 
that nothing might be wanting— there is a doll, of the 
size of life, dressed in prisoner's weeds, who rattles his 
chains, and "nods beautiful," when the old Cerbera 
who shows the place treads on a spring. Could one 
look on these toys as the common rubbish set up by 
the royal Austrian Hans Jfrgelt Could one forget 
Spielberg, when invited to it by such a little pocket 
and peep-show reminiscence as this 1 I need ask yon 

no questions, I believe, my dear , nor explain to 

you why, as we quitted this wondrous place of pleasure 
(four of us, and by no means the most silent persons 
under the sun), an utter blankness seemed to come 
down on us : — a sickness of heart, a drying up of the 
fountains of Life. 

The drive from Laxenburg to Schbnbrunn is not un- 
pleasing, down an avenue of fine trees ; and Schbnbrunn 
is in the high royal fashion — a superb palace, with lovely 
flower gardens, and spacious surroundings, laid out in 
the formal architectural style which befits a kingly resi- 
dence. The lawn betwixt the garden-front and the 
fountain was blazing with Autumn flowers, geraniums, 
dahlias, asters, most skilfully disposed : —the walks full of 
the well-dressed Viennese soldiers and their girls, lovers 
and loungers, and quiet, sober family parties, in whose 
resolution to take pleasure all together, there is some- 
thing respectable. But an idea — not very rarely to be 
encountered hereabouts, I suspect — haunted me, at least, 
for the rest of the day. And as driving home to the city to 
enjoy a softened vision of Meyerbeer's "Huguenots/* I 
marked, in the midst of the crowds of holiday keepers, the 
tall mounted Dragoon, pacing down the dusty centre of 
the road, the aides of which streamed with music and 
glasses, merry-go-rounds, and menageries; — it seemed 
unto myself, that I had been looking at some of the 
materials for another Romance of Vienna, than Mrs. 
Trollope's— at some curious Popular Safeguards, and 
noticeable traces of Paternal Recreation I 



THE NATURAL DIGNITY OF MAN, v, A POOR 
IMITATION OP ARISTOCRACY. 

BT WILLL1M HOWITT. 

Mart are the improvements of the present age. 
Amongst them we notice with peculiar pleasure a 
greater tendency to a just appreciation of our common 
nature in opposition to the false and mischievous dis- 
tinctions ana fallacies, with which a corrupt taste and a 
cringing spirit of adulation to wealth and power have 
spotted society, as with the spotting of a plague. In 
the earliest and purest ages of the world, when 

M Gods walked the earth, and beings more than men ;" 



when the Creator himself came down and visited his 
creatures, and angels bore his messages of love and 
mercy to mankind ; then the great patriarchs, the fathers 
of nations, and the models of profound faith and noble 
action, walked the earth too in the simple dignity of 
human nature, a dignity which no adventitious title 
could augment, but would assuredly have diminished. 
So striking is this, that to speak of our common pro- 
genitor as Lord Adam, — Adam, Esq., or of Eve, as 
Lady Eve, or the Honourable Mrs. Eve, would become 
a burlesque of the most ludicrous description. How 
nobly do they stand forth in their own pure and pri- 
meval simplicity. What a moral grandeur there is 
about their names, to which all our titles appear in 
comparison as the most trumpery and strolling-player's 
tinsel. What dreadful havoc should we make of the 
moral sublime if we talked of my Lord Enoch, of the 
Grand Dukes Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or of his 
Excellency the Most Noble Marquis Joseph, Governor 
of Egypt, under his Imperial Highness, Pharaoh. 

In the time of Job, the consciousness that these titles 
were based in something more than mere political dis- 
tinctions or ordinary respect was most luminously 
demonstrated by that fine young man, Elihu, who 
declared that he could not give flattering titles to 
men, for in so doing the Lord would take him away. 
When the Saviour of men came, he came, like the first 
fathers of mankind, arrayed in a dignity of divine sim- 
plicity, which, like the pure light of heaven which puts 
out all the gross lights and tallow-candle luminaries of 
earth, put far below his feet all the petty honours of 
ordinary society. The Apostles walked abroad in the 
same sublime nobility of simple name. It may be very 
well for an archbishop of these days to be styled his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of So-and-so— for a bishop 
to be dubbed a Right Reverend Father in God — for a 
dean to be a Very Reverend ; but what a degradation 
and a ridicule would it be to talk of His Grace the 
Archbishop St. Paul, or the Right Reverend Father in 
God St. Peter. 

In all ages, those who have climbed out of the mob of 
their time, and planted their glorious feet on the 
mountain of immortality, have stood forth there too 
great and beautiful for the obscuration of their eternal 
names by the foolish epithets of ordinary flattery. 
Homer, Plato, Socrates, Cicero, Cato, Luther, Shakspere, 
Milton, Bacon, Newton, and even those living amongst 
the fogs of our times, Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, Shelley. 
How all titles drop away from an immortal name ! How 
we tear them down, as we would a beggar's rags from 
the noble statue of some beneficent divinity ! 

And shall we then wrap ourselves in these foul ragsl 
Shall we tacitly, nay, fondly, own that that which is 
too mean for the shoulders of greatness— great good- 
ness, and good greatness, is good enough, nay, is too 
honourable even, for ourselves 1 Shall we thus confess the 
baseness of our being, the abjectness of our ambition. 1 No! 
let us rather come at once boldly to the point, and claim 
our portion of the Divine nature, and determine to vin- 
dicate it by our devotion to all in life and hope that is 
simple, pure, great, and glorious. We dare to claim 
God for our Father :— is it not a less daring to claim 
the very highest and most illustrious men as our 
brethren 1 Let us dare— for it is a noble daring— to 
claim kinship with Homer, with Plato, with Socrates, 
with Christ, with the Apostles, with the noble martyrs 
who in every age have perished by fire, or sword, or the 
poisoned arrows of malice and calumny, rather than 
stoop to the corruptions of the time; and with the 
heroes of the soul, Luther, Milton, Newton, and those 
of the like lofty stamp; and not grovellingly roll our- 
selves in the rotten rags of the world's adulation. Let 
us aim at a like noble simplicity. 

For ourselves, we mean to adopt this simple and 
more manly coarse. Confessing that we have fallen 
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too easily into the ordinary model of address, we hare 
•till never willingly assumed any of the unmeaning 
titles so ordinarily assumed. On all our title-pages 
stand only the simple names of William and Mary 
Howitt We prefer them to ail others. We crave no 
additions! We are neither squire nor tqulresB : we 
never held the horse or bore the shield of any knight, 
nor ever intend to do. If others, in addressing u*, 
apply these phrases, they will excuse us in types drop- 
ping what we so much wish to drop. 

And let no man say that we wish to rob any man of 
his just honours, or his due respect. We desire to honour 
all, and to respect all, who show themselves worthy of 
respect ; but we feel that the only real distinctions are 
those which are laid by God in the foundations of our 
nature— Gbmius, Intelligence, and Vibtub. 

For every man, woman, and child, who possess these, 
we claim entire respect; and more, we claim the 
homage of the heart, and give it them. The truest 
politeness, the utmost courtesies of society, are based 
on these, and must accompany them. 

It was with sincere pleasure that we heard Thomas 
Cooper on a recent occasion promulgate a similar 
doctrine ; and we particularly call on the great class of 
which he is one — that of the people — to consider well 
this matter. There is no class which, we regret to say, 
even while it is steering a rapidly improved course, is 
more guilty of this crime against its own dignity — this 
social crime — than it How often do we see in the 
announcements of publie meetings by the people, that 
Mr. So-and-so will move a resolution, and Thomas 
So-and-so, Esquire, will second it 1 Let this cant of 
fictitious squirearchy perish ! Let us leave this folly to 
the foolish I Let us nenceforth be content, nay, for it 
Is a great and arduous strife, let us aspire to be men; 
and desire no other glory than to be good men 1 



A TEMPERANCE RHYME. 

Hush, reveller, hush thy boisterous strain 1 

Seest thou that upper light 1 
There, by the sick man's bed of pain, 

They're watching through the night. 

Ah ! there are eyes filled to the brim, 

Thai dare not yet o'erficw ; 
With feigned hope they hide from him 

The truth full well they know. 

The morn is near, but never more 

His eye the morn shall see ; 
JBre through the panes its red beams pour, 

Death's shadow there will be. 

Oh f cortld those walls but open now 

And show thee what I saw, 
Thy soul perforce Would trembling bow 

In penitence and awe. 

Sad was it lying there to see 

The young man in his prime, 
Weaker than weakling infancy, 

Old long before his time. 

Sad was that face to look upon, 
Where pain its stamp had set, 

The eye so bright, the cheek so wan, 
As Life and Death there met. 



And sadder still the grief repressed. 

The anguish deep and wild, 
Sighing from out a parent's breast, 

Above an only child. 

And saddest yet of all to hear 
Thrill like the judgment blast 

Those few faint broken words of fear, 
Wailing the guilty past. 

They told of tender counsel spurned, 

Of love repaid with slights, 
Of bitter tears marked unconcerned, 

Of anxious, sleepless nights. 

They spoke of talents high, God-given, 

Abused and thrown away ; 
Of glorious faculties for heaven 

All wildly sent astray. 

They asked for hope— no hope there came; 

Dread memory still would live ; 
And mingled anguish, fear, and shame, 

Were all it had to give. 

And " life of pleasure" this ye call, 
And count yourselves the wipe ; 

Well, we shall see when meet wc all 
Yonder above the skies ! 

W. G. 
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Healthy Shin; or, The Management of the Skin, as a » 
means of promoting and preserving Health. By i, 
Baasxus Wilson, F.B&, Consulting Surgeon at 
St Pancras Infirmary. Second Edition. London: p 
John Churchill. ' 

Wb are glad to see a new edition of this most useful 
work. No one can tell liow necessary a proper atten- 
tion to the state of the skin is without reading this 
invaluable book. 



Household Surgery; or, Hitits on Emergencies. By 
John F. South, one of the Surgeons of St Thomas's 
Hospital. London : Cox, King William-street, 
Strand. 

This is another work, proceeding from another eminent 
surgeon ; another evidence of the spirit of public use- 
fulness amongst men of science. The idea of this work 
was a very felicitous one ; and we particularly admire 
the liberal and generous tone, so free from anything 
like professional exclusiveness, with which the reasons 
for writing it are given. It hi not intended to create 
domestic quacks, but to supply every family with the 
practical knowledge of the necessary remedies, in cases I 
of emergency, in solitary situations, in sudden acci- 
dents, in the colonies and far-off settlements, where 
surgical aid is not to be got in time. l\ is written in 
a clear and yet very pleasing manner, admitting of 
some improvements, as may be expected from the first 
issue of such a work, and which it will no doubt receive 
in the fresh editions into which such a work is sure to 
run. It is a book for which we know no substitute. ' 




WEEKLY RECORD 

FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes— be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be tliey men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with atf. — Eds. 



Quarterly Return of the Health and Mortality in 117 District* 
of England. For the Quarter ending March 3UI 1847. Pub- 
lished by authority of the Registrar-General. — The disclosures 
of this invaluable official document are just what might have been 
expected. We have had a remarkably severe winter, and an 
equal severity of times. Wages have been low, and provisions 
unusually high ; and the consequence has been that "fifty-six 
thousand one hundred and Jive persons died in the quarter ending 
March 3 1st in the districts which make the returns, a number 
greater than has been registered in any corresponding quarter, and 
six thousand and thirty -fee above the corrected average" 

The Registrars from the different districts in their returns 
attribute the incessant mortality to typhus and colds in the aged ; 
typhus originating in want of full employment, and consequently 
deficient food, and the high price of provisions. The result of 
these fatal agencies are seen fearfully in the returns from Liver- 
pool and the manufacturing districts. In these mast, however, 
be included the immigration of thousands of destitute Irish. 

" The disastrous effects of the immigration of the> Irish poor 
on the bulk of English towns, was dwelt on in the previous 
Quarterly Return ; the evil increased during the winter quarter, 
and the deaths in Liverpool, where the mortality has always 
been high, were 1,134 more than in the winter quarter of 1846, 
and nearly 1,000 above the average of ordinary seasons. For 
thousands of the Irish peasantry the authorities there have 
found food ; for thousands graves ; and many of their officers and 
townsmen have fallen in the courageous discharge of the duties 
thrown on them- 1 - in one sense by a national calamity — in another 
by a national crime /** 

We are glad to see the Registrar-Qeneral thus boldly speaking 
out to Government in his Return. It is by a great and grievous 
national crime that this wholesale misery and slaughter have been 
brought upon the nation. It never can be enough pealed into 
the ears of Government, that as surely as they neglect or refuse 
to discharge conscientiously, courageously, and justly the powers 
committed to them by the people, they will become guilty of 
calamity and death to the people. The neglect of justice to 
Ireland has brought at length the certain consequence — famine 
and pestilence ; a famine and a pestilence thrown upon our own 
shores by inevitable circumstances of connexion. This is nothing 
less than wholesale Government murder. The ten millions of 
money given to Ireland for help when it is too late, has crippled 
oar own commerce, and cast equal distress on our manufacturing 
towns. The Registrar visited some of the dwellings of the 
poor in Manchester, " damp cellars in narrow streets, where 
scarcely a breath of air visits them. One cellar consisted of 
two compartments, each measuring four yards by four. In the 
first the family consisted of seven persons ; in the other, the bach 
apartment, were no less than twenty persons : twelve adults, and 
seven children, and in one corner the dead body of the child he 
had come to visit." 

These are the dwellings of Englishmen, whose houses are 
their castles ! These are the dwellings which they win who 
create the manufacturing wealth, and the national greatness of 
England! Where are Christianity, common justice, common 
feeling, and common sense P Who shall dare again to boast of 
the blessing of manufacturing, and the felicitous results of 
machinery r The corn-laws are mainly abolished, and yet to the 
million life is a curse, their homes are charnel-houses, they grovel 
in filth, and fester in disease. Well may the Registrar-General, 
contemplating these facts, talk of the monstrous mortality being 
the result of a national crixe. 

But it is London which presents the most awful spectacle of 
destruction. Fifteen thousand two hundred and eighty -nine 
deaths were registered in the first quarter of this year, a greater 
number than has been registered in any winter since 1838 ; and 
thirty-eight persons die daily in excess of the rate of mortality 
in the immediate neighbourhood. This is the amount of murder 
done alone by bad government, and bad social regulations. In 
seven years, t. e. from 1838 to 1644, the excess of deaths in 
London has been 97,872 ; of cliildren alone in that period 



58,961. And yet the corporation of the city protests against 
the introduction of any Health of Towns Bill amongst them, 
and ministers at once acquiesce in the criminal request. Who 
talks of ogres P Where were there ever such child-devouring 
ogres as such a government, or such a corporation P Well does 
the Registrar-General point out the monstrous fact of the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen annually making a Voyage to count up and 
conserve the swans of the Thames, while they are petitioning 
thus earnestly for the continuance of the annual immolation of 
upwards of 8,000 children, and of upwards of 12,600 people 
altogether I Henceforward let London aldermen be famed not 
for the destruction of turtle, but of little children. 

These Quarterly Returns of mortality are invaluable— they 
are great, but melancholy facts. 

yew Cooperative Enterprise.— The People's Newspaper.— -The 
Society of Compositors of London have resolved to establish a 
newspaper for the people of thoroughly popular principles. We 
hear that it is to appear on the 29th oi this month. It seems 
that, considering that the association has to pay a certain weekly 
amount to such of its members as are out of em ploy, they think it 
will be much better to employ such individuals, by which all parties 
will be benefited. The society will then have work done for its 
money, the men paid will be paid for employment, and not for 
being destitute of employment — to them a fax more agreeable 
affair ; and the body will, by such an organ, be able to co-operate 
powerfully for the advancement of those great principles of 
liberty and justice which, as we are constantly reminded, by the 
sufferings of the people, are in such need of the roost earnest 
and universal assertion. We wish them all success in their 
undertaking, and shall endeavour to promote it by every mean* 
within our power. 

The Cooper Festival.— -The annual festival to celebrate the 
liberation of Thomas Cooper from Stafford gaol was held in the 
National Hall, Hoi born, on Monday, the 10th instant. In the 
absence of W. J. Fox, owing to illness, William Howitt was 
called to the chair. Jn the course of his opening speech he 
demonstrated, by facts similar to those given above, that the 
nation was suffering, not from the infliction* of Providence, but 
those of bad government. He reminded the people that, spite 
of all their exertions, and the liberation of their advocate! from 
prisons, they had yet made no actual advance towards their due 
share of influence in the constitution ; and that till then they 
could expect only periodical recurrences of the sufferings now 
prevailing. He called on the people to take the question of 
education into their hands, and to establish a People's College 
in Loudon, in which they might employ as teachers the men of 
genius and talent belonging to their own body, such as Cooper, 
Thorn, Prince, Vincent, Lovett, Bamford, Miller, etc. By this 
means they would at once give the best support to their merito- 
rious men, and ensure for their cliildren an education in the 
spirit of truest independence. The idea was responded .to by 
the utmost acclamation. 

Very able speeches were delivered by William Lovett, Dr. 
Epps, R. M. Moore, W. H. Ashurst, W. J. Linton, Walter 
Cooper, etc. The evening was spent in great harmony, and the 
choir of the Apollonic Society added to the general enjoyment 
by their very delightful singing. 

The Journeymen Tailoii Trade and General Improvement 
Society of Dundee. — This excellent oociety, which aims at 
improvement of its members by temperance and general 
enlightenment as well as by trade regulations, has adopted the 
following rule for limiting the hours of labour : — 

" That no member work more than ten hours per day, — viz., 
from six to six, allowing two hours for meals, without receiving 
the payment of one penny per hour in addition to the recognised 
price; and any member not conforming to the above shall 
forfeit one penny to the Society, for each hour he works beyond 
that time. 

" Note. — That this Rule shall only be enforced on the first 
Monday of August, 1847, or as soon thereafter as may be agreed 
on by sixty members of the society." 
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Co-operation. — The National Co-operaiice Land Company. — 
Sir, — Among the many efforts of the people for their own pro- 
gress in social happiness which I see registered in your Journal, 
I hare not seen a notice of one which I trust will prove the 
means of the social and political regeneration of thousands of 
our countrymen. I allude to the National Co-operative Land 
Company, which, has now' been started two years, which has 
nearly 18,000 members, and ahout 30,000/. . 

I saw some time ago in your Journal a letter from a gentle- 
man of "Cork; calling 'upon us to form an* Anti- Land-law League, 
to enable the Irish people to get possession of the land. Now, 
here is ah Anti-Land-law League' ready' formed,' in 'shares of 
21. 10#\, 3/. 15*., and 5/. each, which entitle the holders to be 
located on two, three, or'four acres of land, with a cottage and 
outbuildings, and a capital of 15/., 22/. 10r., or 30/:, to start 
with, all placed in the tenant's hands, with a rent-charge at the 
rate of 5/. per cent, on the outlay ; thus making him independent 
of the landlord, and giving him a vote for the election of those 
who make Hie laws which give rise to Anti- Corn-law and Anti- 
Land-law Leagues. ' 

Now/this blessing to the poor ( man may be carried out in 
Ireland as well as England, if the' people of that country can 
find men wiljing to try it. « 

TWrfy-five//W!»«»- took- possession of their homes this first of 
May. Upwards of. 3,000/. was paid to the treasurer last week, 
as any one by looking over the Northern Star newspaper can 
see ; so that some men have hope of their regeneration through 
the land.. • > 

Englishmen and Irishmen, see the effect of co-operation, and 
determine to carry out that principle still more. 

A Constant Reader o* tour Journal, and 
Subscriber to the Land Company. 

A noble sentiment.— The key of fortune. —The mystery of 
Napoleon's' career was this: — under All difficulties and discou- 
ragements to " Press on." It solves the problem of all heroes ; 
it is the rule by which to judge rightly of all wonderful success 
and triumphal marches to fortune and genius. * It should be the 
motto of all, 1 high and low,' fortunate and unfortunate; so called, 
— " press on," never despair, never' be discouraged; however 
stormy the -heavens, however dark the way, however great the 
difficulties, or repeated the .failures, M press on." ' If fortune has 
played false with thee to day, do thou play true for this to-mor- 
row^ Let the foolishness of yesterday make thee wise to-day.' 
If thy affections have been poured out like water in the desert, 
do not sit down and perish of thirst, but " press on," — a beau- 
tiful oasis is before thee, and thou mayest reach it, if thou wilt. 
If another has been false to thee, do not thou increase the evil 
by being false to thyself. Do not say, the world hath lost its 
poetry and beauty' ; it is not so ; and even if it be so, make thine 
own poetry and beauty, by a brave, a true, and above 'all, a 
religious life. 

From the Phonographic Correspondent of January, 1845. 

Co-operation — Sir,— A society having been formed at the 
Coffee-house, Low Pavement, Nottingham, for the purpose of im- 
porting provisions from America, for the benefit or its members, 
they were ! much gratified in observing in tout last Journal 
(15th May), the account of a co-operative body at Tillicoutry, 
Clackmannanshire ; and of the friends of suffering humanity at 
Cincinnati, a notice of which, I think, appeared in your Journal, 
No. 1 13, both . having' something like the same object in view. 
We arc desirous of co-operating with such societies, for the pur- 
pose of carrying the same into practice. ' We shall be glad' to 
nave a notice 1 oif^our object in your next Journal, and shall 
also be glad to enter into communication with them on the 
subject,, for' the' purpose of arranging to cany the same into 
effect forthwith, if possible. , Will not a central body be essen- 
tial, either in London or Liverpool, to give due force to this effort 
of the workers? • I believe you are President, of the' London 
Co-operative League, whose views are pretty much the same. 
Do, if possible, get them to assist in this cause. 

I am, Sir, yours very obediently, 

William Smith, 
Secretary. 

Blackheath literary Institution.— This truly popular institu- 
tion, which for ten shillings per annum offers an amount of 
amusement and instruction seldom to be obtained under four 
times the sum, after the usual difficulties, the greater part of 
which have fortunately been surmounted, now possesses a library 
of above 2,000 volumes, with a circulation of above 15,000 



volumes per annum ; a comfortable reading-room, well supplied 
with papers, and a substantial lecture-hall, capable of holding 
above 500 persons. Unfortunately, a debt at present hangs over 
this building, which the committee are now making the most 
earnest exertions to remove, by opening on Whit-Tuesdmy and 
the four following days a fancy fair, flower show, and exhibition 
of paintings and engravings,' manufactures, natural history* and 
antiquities, combined with' the other attractions of musk and 
a garden which the proprietor has kindly thrown open to visitors 
oh the occasion. * We scarcely know a more delightful trip. than 
this to Blackheath during this *' merry month of May." This 
place is easily accessible by way of our noble river, or the 
Greenwich Railway, and combines in a few hours, a view of 
Greenwich; its hospital and park, Blackheath and its delightful 
scenery. 

. The South Jjondon. Phonetic Society. Md their first anniversary 
tea meeting in the school-room of Mate-pond chapel. South - 
wark, on Thursday (he 13th inst. ■ After tea, the meeting was> 
addressed. by the chairman, Hcnworth Dixon, Esq., who spoke of 
the advantages of phonography and phonotypy, in an educa- 
tional point of view ; for if competent persons would but form 
large classes for instructing the uneducated labouring population 
on the phonetic plan, Government interference in tlie matter 
would be still more unnecessary. 

The report .which was then read mentioned many interesting 
facts in connexion with the labours of. the society ; among others, 
this, that during the past year 110 ladies and gentlemen had 
been instructed in a knowledge of phonography. 
- Mr. Benn Pitman, who next addressed the meeting, urged upon 
all present to do their utmost in speading amongst their friends 
and acquaintances a knowledge of the useful art of phonography. 
He stated that one-half of the. adult labouring population of 
Great Britain were unable to read 1 a lamentable fact ; only to 
be accounted for by the enormous length of time which was 
necessary to acquire a knowledge of all the wordsin the English 
language — and there were upwards of seventy thousand ; for as 
Sheridan had remarked in his dictionary, " Every worn mast 
be made, a separate object of study." .But by the pfanetie 
system, a person could be taught to read perfectly in twenty 
hours I . ... 

/ Other speakers addressed the, meeting, but we have not room 
to notice the proceedings further, except to give the* following 
resolution, which was carried unanimously during the evening .— 
. "That this meeting,' believing the arts oT phonogiyuaf .mA 
phonotypy are useful and truthful' branches of ph^QBgical 
science, pledges itself to aid in their dissemination to Jte utmost 
possible extent" • ' • t . • 
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THE MOUNTAIN PIQUET. 

From the Exhibition o? the Society of British 
Artists. 

by f. y. hurl8tokb, president of the society. 

Mr, Hurlstonb, like Andersen the Danish poet, 
delights to convey us to the ever beautiful scenes, and 
amongst the picturesque people of Italy. We have here 
one of those charming bits of life which are incidents 
in his travels, and which the following letter with 
which he has favoured us will best illustrate. 

Kirby Frith, Leicester 
May 27, 1847. 
Deab Sir, 

The subject of my picture is one of those 
outpost* which the shepherds of the Abruzzi mountains 
(when they )iave very large flocks of sheep) find it 
necessary to place for protection against the wolves. 
The captain, shepherd places these at considerable 
distances, hut yet encompassing, as it were, the flock ; 
and the intelligence of the dog and his knowledge of 
the general plan is such, that 

" Within that pjrcle none durst walk but he ;" 

for if any man of animal attempt in any part to 
crpja the line, the 4og* instantly rush to the spot to 
repel the trespasser, although they never advance, 
themselves, beyond it. But whatever the intelligence 
of the dog, he is even, surpassed in sagacity by the 
wolf, and it is superior cunning which gives this 
animal the advantage over the dog, rather than a 
superiority of physical strength. From these circum- 
stances often take place a series of manoeuvres, which 
seem scarcely inferior in plan and execution to those 
of warfare among men; and may he said to be 
(morally considered) more justifiable, from the urgent 
necessities of nature on the one hand, and the pro- 
tection of the defenceless pn the other. The wolf 
has what is ponsidered a great advantage in warfare, 
in the taking the initiative ; and among the nume- 
rous stratagems resorted to by him often occurs that 
of a feint! One or two attack, with much display 
and noj&e, one of these piquets, and when others run 
to their assistance, the real attack is swiftly, silently, 
and with great yjgour, made by others upon the un- 
protected point. The wolf has often been known to 
make his approach by taking advantage of swine, a 
mule, or any animal, which he drives in the direction 
of the flock, keeping on the further side of it, and 
thus advancing under cover. When a wolf is killed, 
the shepherd cats qff its head, and while it remains 
undecayed, carries it about, and receives contributions 
for his. success. 

► ^ha dogs which I have painted from had been in 
frequent encounters, and the white one, although much 
the most docile in disposition, had displayed the 
greatest gallantry and was much distinguished ; Knowing 
that prowess, even in the'eanine race is not incompatible 
with general gentleness of disposition. The black one, 
although not nearly so good in encounters with the 
wolf, was of a ferocious disposition, and had frequently 
bitten his companion, who bore his ill-temper with a 
singularly noble generosity. The race of the white dog 
had been with the family of the boy who is standing, for 
unknown generations, and would obey their children 
from the earliest age, but no others. 

I have thus, Sir, given a few circumstances connected 
with my picture, and 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

F. Y. Hurlstoke. 
To William Ilowitt, Esq. 



LIFE IN MANCHESTER. 

Libbie Marsh's Three Eras. — St. Valxetixeb 

Day. I , 

BY COTTON MATHER MILLS, ESQ. 

Last November but one there was a flitting in onr 
neighbourhood ; hardly a flitting after all, for it was only 
a single person changing her place of abode, from one 
lodging to another ; and instead of a comfortable cart- 
load of drawers, and baskets, and dressers, and beds, with 
old king clock at the top of all, there was only one large i , 
wooden chest to be carried after the girl, who moved , 
slowly and heavily along the streets, listless and de- ( 
pressed more from the state of her mind than of her 
body. It was Libbie Marsh, who had been obliged to 
quit her room in Dunn Street, because the acquaint- I 
ances, with whom she had been living there, were 
leaving Manchester. She tried to think herself fortu- [ 
nate in having met with lodging! rather more out of 
the town, and with those who were known to be 
respectable ; she did indeed try to ho contented, but in I 
spite of her reason, the old feeling of desolation came 
over her, as she was now about to he again thrown 
entirely among strangers. 

No. 2, Court, Albemarle Street, was reached at 

last ; and the pace, slow as it was, slackened, as she drew 
near the spot where she was to be left by the W»*n who 
carried her box ; for trivial as hi* acquaint*!*** with her 
was, he was not quite a stranger, as every one else was, 
peering out of their open doors, and satisfying them- 
selves |t was only " Dixpn's new lodger." 

Dixon's house was the last on the left hw*4 aide of 
the court. A high dead brick wall connected ft with 
its opposite neighbour. All the dwellings were of the 
same monotonous pattern, and one side of the eonrt 
looked at its exact likeness opposite, as if U were 
seeing itself in ft looking-glass. 

Dixon's house was shut up, and the key left next 
door > hut the woman in whose care |t was \oew that 
Libbie was expected, and oajRe forward* to say a few 
explanatory words, to unlock the door, and stir the 
dull-grey ashes which were lasily burning in the grate, 
and then she returned to her own house } leafing poor 
Libbie standing alone with her great big chest on the 
middle of the house-place floor, with no on* to say a 
word, (even ft commonplace remark would have been 
better than that dull silence,) that could help her to 
repel the fast-coming tears. 

Dixon and his wife, and their eldest girl, worked in 
factories and were absent ftU day from their house ; the 
youngest child, (also a little girl,) was hoarded out for 
the week days at the neighbour's where the dw-key 
was deposited ; but, although busy making dirt-pies at 
the entrance to the court when Libbie came in, she 
was too young to care much about he* parents' new 
lodger. Libbie knew she was to sleep with the elder 
girl in the front bed-room ; but, as you m*y fancy, it 
seemed ft liberty even to go up stairs t° t&h* off her 
thing*, when no one wfta at home to raar*h*l w * **? 
up the ladder-like steps. So she could only take off 
her bonnet, and sit down, and gate at the now blazing 
fire, and think sadly on the past, and on the lonely 
creature she was in this wide world. 

Father and mother gone; her little brother long 
since dead ; (he would have been more than nineteen, 
had he been alive, but she only thought of him as the 
darling baby ;) her only friends (to call friends) living 
far away at their new home; her employers,--kind 
enough people in their way, but too rapidly twirling 
round on this bustling earth to have leisure to think of 
the little work-woman, excepting when they wanted 
gowns turned, carpets mended, or household linen 
darned ; and hardly even the natural, though hidden 
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hope, of a young girl's heart, to cheer her on with 
bright visions of a home of her own at some future day, 
where, loving and beloved, she might fulfil a woman's 
dearest duties. 

For Libbie was very plain, as she had known so long, 
that the consciousness of it had ceased to mortify her. 
Ton can hardly live in Manchester without having some 
idea of your personal appearance. The factory lads and 
lasses take good care of that, and if you meet them at 
the hours when they are pouring out of the mills, you 
are sure to hear a good number of truths, some of them 
combined with such a spirit of impudent fun, that you 
can scarcely keep from laughing even at the joke 
against yourself. Libbie had often and often been 
greeted by such questions as " How long is it since you 
were a beauty ? " " What would you take a day to stand 
in a field to scare away the birds V* etc, for her to linger 
under any delusion as to her looks. 

While she was thus musing, and quietly crying over 
the pictures her fancy conjured up, the Dizons came 
dropping in, and surprised her with wet cheeks and 
quivering lips. 

She almost wished to have the stillness again she 
had felt so oppressive an hour ago, they talked and 
laughed so loudly and so much, and bustled about so 
noisily over every thing they did. Dixon took hold of 
one iron handle of her box, and helped her to bump it 
up stairs ; while his daughter Anne followed to see the 
unuacking, and what sort of clothes " little sewing- 
body had gotten." Mrs. Dixon rattled out the tea- 
things, and put the kettle on ; fetched home her youngest 
child, which added to the commotion. Then she called 
Anne down stairs and sent her off for this thing, and 
that. Bggs to put to the cream, it was so thin. Ham 
to give a relish to the bread and butter. Borne new 
bread (hot, if she could get it). Libbie heard all these 
orders given at full pitch of Mrs. Dixon's voice, and 
wondered at their extravagance, so different to the 
habits of the place where she had last lodged. But 
they were fine spinners in the receipt of good wages ; 
and, confined all day to an atmosphere ranging from 
75 to 80 degrees ; they had bat all natural healthy 
appetite for simple food, and having no higher tastes, 
found their greatest enjoyment in their luxurious meals. 

When tea was ready, Libbie was called down stairs 
with a rough but hearty invitation to share their meal ; 
she sat mutely at the corner of the tesvtahle, while they 
went on with their own conversation about people and 
things she knew nothing about ; till at length she ven- 
tured to ask for a candle to go and finish her unpack- 
ing before bed-time, as she had to go out sewing for 
several succeeding days. But once in the comparative 
peace of her bedroom her energy failed her, and she 
contented herself with locking her Noah's ark of a 
chest, and put out her candle, and went to sit by the 
window and gaze out at the night heavens ; for ever and 
ever the " blue sky that bends over all," sheds down a 
feeling of sympathy with the sorrowful at the solemn 
hours, when the ceaseless stars are seen to pace its 
depths. 

By and by her eye fell down to gazing at the corre- 
sponding window to her own on the opposite side of the 
court. It was lighted, but the blind was drawn down. 
Upon the blind she saw, at first unconsciously, the 
constant weary motion of a little, speetrul shadow ; a 
child's hand and arm, — no more; long, thin fingers 
hanging listlessly down from the wrist, while the arm 
moved up and down, as if keeping time to the heavy 
poises of dull pain. She could not help hoping that 
sleep would soon come to still that incessant, feeble 
motion ; and now and then it did cease, as if the little 
creature had dropped into a slumber from very weari- 
ness ; but presently the arm jerked up with the fingers 
clenched, as if with a sudden start of agony. When 
Anne came up to bed, Libbie was still sitting watch- 



ing the shadow ; and she directly asked to whom it 
belonged. 

"It will be Margaret Hall's lad. Last summer when 
it was so hot, there was no biding with the window shut 
at nights; and their'n were open too; and many's the 
time he waked me up with his moans. They say he's' 
been better sin* cold weather came." 

" Is he always so badt Whatten ails him?" asked 
Libbie. 

" Summut's amiss wi' his beck-bone, folks say ; he's 
better and worse like. He's a nice little chap enough ; 
and his mother's not that bad either ; only my mother 
and her had words, so now we don't speak." 

Libbie went on watching, and when she next spoke 
to ask who and what his mother was, Anne Dixon was 
fast asleep. 

Time passed away, and, as usual, unveiled the hidden 
things. 

Libbie found out that Margaret Hall was a widow, 
who earned her living as a washerwoman; that this 
little suffering lad was her only child, her dearly lie- 
loved. That while she scolded pretty nearly every body 
else " till her name was up" in the neighbourhood for 
a termagant, to him she was evidently most tender and 
gentle. He lay alone on his little bed near the window 
through the day, while she was away, toiling for a 
livelihood. But when Libbie had plain sewing to do 
at her lodgings instead of going out to sew, she used 
to watch from her bed-room window for the time when 
the shadows opposite, by their mute gestures, told that 
the mother had returned to bend over her child ; to 
smooth his pillow, to alter his position, to get him 
his nightly cup of tea. And often in the night Libbie 
could not help rising gently from bed to see if the little 
arm was waving up and down, as was his accustomed 
habit when sleepless from pain. 

Libbie had a good deal of sewing to do at home that 
winter, and whenever it was not so cold as to numb her 
fingers, she took it up stairs in order to watch the little 
lad in her few odd moments of pause. On his better 
days he could sit up enough to peep out of his window, 
and she found be liked to look at her. Presently she 
ventured to nod to him across the court , and his faint 
smile, and ready nod back again, showed that this gave 
him pleasure. I think she would have been encouraged 
by this smile to proceed to a speaking acquaintance, if 
it had not been for his terrible mother, to whom it 
seemed to be irritation enough to know that Libbie was 
a lodger at the Dlxons', for her to talk at her whenever 
they encountered each other, and to live evidently in 
wait for some good opportunity of abuse. 

With her constant interest in him, Libbie soon dis- 
covered his great want of an object on which to occupy 
his thoughts, and which might distract his attention, 
when alone through the long dsy, from the pain he. 
endured. He was very fond of flowers. It was Novem- 
ber when she had first removed to her lodgings, but it bad 
been very mild weather and a few flowers yet lingered 
in the gardens, which the country-people gathered into 
nosegays, and brought on market days into' Manchester. 
His mother had bought him a bunch of Michaelmas 
daisies the very day that Libbie had become a neigh- 
bour, and she watched their history. He put them 
first in an old tea-pot, of which the spout was broken 
off, and the lid lost; and he daily replenished the tea- 
pot from the jug of water his mother left near him to 
quench bis feverish thirst. By and by one or two out 
of the constellation of lilac stars faded, and then the 
time be had hitherto spent in admiring (almost caress- 
ing) them, was devoted to cutting off those flowers 
whose decay marred the beauty of his nosegay. It took 
him half the morning with his feeble languid motions, 
and his cumbrous old scissors, to trim up his diminish- 
ing darlings. Then at last he seemed to think he had 
better preserve the few that remained by drying them ; 
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so they were carefully put between the leaves of the 
eld Bible ; and then whenever a better day came, when 
he had strength enongh to lift the ponderous book, he 
used to open its pages to look at his flower friends. 
In winter he could have no more living flowers to tend. 

Libbie thought and thought, till at last an idea 
flashed upon her mind that often made a happy smile 
steal over her face as she stitched away, and which 
cheered her through that solitary winter — for solitary 
it continued to be, although the Dixons were very good 
sort of people ; never pressed her for payment if she 
had had but little work that week ; never grudged her 
a share of their extravagant meals, which were far more 
luxurious than she could have met with any where else 
for her previously agreed payment in case of working 
at home ; and they would nun have taught her to drink 
rum in her tea, assuring her that she should have it for 
nothing, and welcome. But they were too loud, too 
prosperous, too much absorbed in themselves to take 
off Libbie's feeling of solitariness ; not half as much 
as did the little lace by day, and the shadow by night, 
of him with whom she had never yet exchanged a 
word. 

Her idea was this : her mother came from the east 
of England, where, as perhaps you know, they have 
the pretty custom of sending presents on St Valentine's 
day, with the donor's name unknown, and of course 
that mystery constitutes half the enjoyment. The 
^4th of February was Libbie's birthday too; and many 
a year in the happy days of old had her mother de- 
lighted to surprise her with some little gift, of which 
she more than half guessed the giver, although each 
Valentine's day the manner of its arrival was varied. 
Since then, the 14th of February had been the dreariest 
day of all the year, because the most haunted by 
memory of departed happiness. But now, this year, 
if she could not have the old gladness of heart herself, 
she would try and brighten the life of another. She 
would save, and she would screw, but she would buy a 
canary and a cage for that poor little laddie opposite, 
who wore out his monotonous life with so few pleasures, 
and so much pain. 

I doubt I may not tell you here of the anxieties, 
and the fears, of the hopes, and the self-sacrifices, — all 
perhaps small in tangible effect as the widow's mite, 
yet not the less marked by the viewless angels who go 
about continually among us,— which varied Libbie's life 
before she accomplished her purpose. It is enough to 
say, it was accomplished. The very day before the 14th 
she found time to go with her half-guinea to a barber's, 
who lived near Albemarle Street, and who was famous 
for his stock of singing birds. There arc enthusiasts 
about all sorts of things, both good and bad ; and 
many of the weavers in Manchester know and care more 
abont birds that any one would easily credit Stubborn, 
6ilent, reserved men on many things, you have only to 
touch on the subject of birds to light up their faces 
with brightness. They will tell you who won the prizes 
at the last canary show, where the prize birds may be 
seen ; and give you all the details of those funny though 
pretty and interesting mimicries of great people's cattle 
shows. Among these amateurs, Emanuel Morris the 
barber was an oracle. 

He took Libbie into his little back room, used for 
private shaving of modest men, who did not care to be 
exhibited in the front shop, decked out in the full 
glories of lather; and which was hung round with 
birds in rude wicker cages, with the exception of those 
who had won prizes, and were consequently honoured 
with gilt wire prisons. The longer and thinner the 
body of the bird was, the more admiration it received 
as far as its external beauty went; and when in addition 
to this chance the colour was deep and clear, and its 
notes strong and varied, the more did Emanuel dwell 
. upon their perfections. But these were all prize-birds ; 



and on inquiry Libbie heard, with a little sinking at 
her heart, that their price ran from one to two 
guineas. 

"I'm not over-particular as to shape and colour," 
said she, " I should like a good singer, that's aU." 

She dropped a little in Emanuel's estimation. 
However, he showed her his good singers, but all were 
above Libbie's means. 

" After all, I don't think I care so much about the 
singing very loud, it's but a noise after all; and some- 
times noises fidgets folks." 

"They must be neah folk as is put out with the 
singing o' birds," replied Emanuel, rather affronted. 

" It's for one who is poorly," said Libbie, depre- 
catingly. 

" Weil," said he, as if considering the matter, " folk 
that are cranky often take more to them as shows 'em 
love, than to them who is clever and gifted. Happen 
yo'd rather have this'n," opening a cage-door, and 
calling to a dull-coloured bird, sitting moped up in a 
corner, " Here ! Jupiter, Jupiter ! " 

The bird smoothed its feathers in an instant, and 
uttering a little note of delight, flew to Emanuel, 
putting its beak to his lips as if kissing him, and then 
perching on his head, it began a gurgling warble of 
pleasure, not by any means so varied or so clear as the 
song of the others, but which pleased Libbie more (for 
she was always one to find out she liked the gooseberries 
that were accessible, better than the grapes which were 
beyond her reach). The price, too, was just right; so 
she gladly took possession of the cage, and hid it under 
her cloak, preparatory to carrying it home. Ema- 
nuel meanwhile was giving her directions as to its food, 
with all the minuteness of one loving his subject 

" Will it soon get to know any onel" asked she. 

" Give him two days only, and you and he Ml be as 
thick as him and me are now. You've only to open his 
door, and call him, and he'd follow you round the 
room ; but he'd first kiss you, and then perch on your 
head. He only wants laming, (which I've no time to 
give him,) to do many another accomplishment.* 

" What's his name 1 I didn't rightly catch it" 

" Jupiter ; it's not common, but the town is o'emrn 
with Bobbys and Dickys, and as my birds are thought 
a bit out o' the way, I like to have better names for v em, 
so I just picked a few out o' my lad's school-books. It's 
just as ready, when you're used to it, to say Jupiter as 
Dicky." 

" I could bring my tongue round to Peter better ; 
would he answer to fetor 1 " asked Libbie, now on the 
point of departure. 

" Happen he might ; but I think he'd come readier 
to the three syllables." 

On Valentine's day, Jupiter's cage was decked round 
with ivy leaves, making quite a pretty wreath on the 
wicker-work ; and to one of them was pinned a slip of 
paper, with these words written in Libbie's best round 
hand: — 

" From your faithful Valentine. Please take notice : 
His name is Peter, and he will come if you call him, 
after a bit." 

But little work did Libbie do that afternoon, she 
was so engaged in watching for the messenger who was 
to bear her present to her little Valentine, and ran 
away as soon as he had delivered up the canary, and 
explained for whom it was sent. 

At last he came, then there was a pause before the 
woman of the house was at leisure to take it up stairs. 
Then Libbie saw the little face flush into a bright 
colour, the feeble hands tremble with delighted eager- 
ness, the head bent down to try and make out the 
writing, (beyond his power, poor lad, to read,) the 
rapturous turning round of the cage in order to see the 
canary in every point of view, head, tail, wings and 
feet; an intention which Jupiter, in his uneasiness at 
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being again among strangers, did not second, for be 
bopped round bo as continually to present a full front to 
the boy. It was a source of never-wearying delight to 
the little fellow till daylight closed in ; he evidently 
forgot to wonder who had sent it him, in his gladness 
at the possession of such a treasure; and when the 
shadow of his mother darkened on the blind, and the 
bird had been exhibited, Libbie saw her do what, with 
all her tenderness, seemed rarely to have entered into 
her thoughts — she bent down, and kissed her boy in a 
mother's sympathy with the joy of her child. 

The canary was placed for the night between the 
little bed and window, and when Libbie rose once to 
take her accustomed peep, she saw the little arm put 
fondly round the cage, as if embracing hia new treasure 
even in his sleep. How Jupiter slept that first night is 
quite another tiling. 

So ended the first day of Libbie's three eras in last 
year. 



OK THE ETILS INDIRECTLY CONNECTED 
WITH THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION, 

BY PHILIP P. CABPXNTHB, BJL 

A u Air's character may often be known by the com- 
pany he keeps : and a system may generally be tested 
by the advantages or disadvantages which follow in its 
train. We have already endeavoured to show, (see 
pp. 76 to 78,) from a consideration of the advantages 
indirectly resulting from the Temperance Reformation, 
that the system of tetotalism is eminently calculated 
to bless mankind, and ought therefore to be recom- 
mended and practised. But it will be urged by some 
of its opponents, that the very reverse of what is there 
stated is often found to be the case ; that many evils 
as well as advantages have resulted from the tetotal 
agitation ; that in fact, on the balance, it is hard to 
say whether tetotalism has done most good or harm. 
We are still, however, not only willing, but anxious to 
judge the system by its fruits ; and we shall candidly 
examine the objections usually brought forward on this 
branch of the subject We think we shall prove that 
while the advantages already named follow naturally, 
most of them necessarily, from the principles of te- 
totalism ; the evils we are to consider are only adven- 
titiously connected with it, are due to other causes, and 
often might be removed by the very persons who urge 
them as arguments against the system. 

1. " Tetotalism (it is objected) does not really improve 
a man's character. Tour reformed drunkards only 
forsake the ale-bench, that they may become addicted to 
gluttony, smoking, opium, and in fact the worst kinds of 
debauchery." We acknowledge that this has been the 
case in some few instances. We have known some 
quondam drunkards just as enslaved to the dish and the 
pipe, as ever they were to the bottle. We remember 
meeting with two young men, (ultra violent chartists 
and socialists,) who openly avowed that they turned 
tetotalers that they might have more money to spend 
on the most guilty of pleasures. But what does all this 
prove 1 Simply that giving up one bad habit does not 
m every case necessarily preclude the falling into others. 
Is that any reason why we should not fight against that 
bad habit? and does it follow that tetotalism is not a 
perfect cure and preventive of drunkenness, because 
some few persons fall victims, or rather sacrifice them- 
selves, to other kinds of degradation 1 As well might 
you find fault with hospitals and humane societies, 
because some persons employ their restored health and 
life badly; as well might you find fault with our reli- 



gious institutions, because some persons apparently con- 
verted, made sober, honest and the like, and able to 
pray with great volubility and ejaculate very piously at 
sermons, are yet full of all sorts of unchantableness 
and impurity. Opponents of tetotalism, like oppo- 
nents of religion, single out particular instances, by 
which they may prove almost anything they choose. 
And even in these instances, granting that the individual 
is no nearer heaven than he was before, society is 
benefited on the whole. Tobacco is bad enough ; but 
we never heard of a man beating and even killing his 
wife, kicking his children out of doors to lie on the 
snow all night, breaking into houses, attacking females, 
under the influence of the pipe. Gluttony is bad 
enough ; but it is better that a few pounds go in early 
duck and green peas, or sugared buttered toast at home, 
where the wife and children have a chance of plenty to 
eat, than that the same money go into the landlord's 
till, and the family be left starving. Occasionally you 
meet a dishonest rogue among tetotalers; but every 
drunkard is cheating his creditors at the shops, and 
robbing his family of their food, and clothes, and 
education : so that he is not more dishonest than he 
was before. Worst of all, some tetotalers are unchaste ; 
but how very, very few, compared with the proportion 
among the drinking population ! It stands to reason, 
and every observant person knows it to be a fact, that 
alcohol inflames the worst passions, which are naturally 
but too violent and difficult of control. As to the use 
of opium among tetotalers ; after all the inquiries we 
have made on the subject, we have not met with a single 
instance of indulgence in it. The report so generally 
credited was thoroughly sifted some years ago, and 
traced to some publicans of Liverpool. It is true that 
the consumption of opium has greatly increased of late 
years ; but to what is this due ? Partly to the great 
use of it amongst drunkards; who, after long indulgence 
in spirits, find some new stimulant necessary to allay 
their cravings: partly to the employment of it by 
factory operatives, who in some places make a regular 
point of keeping a phial of laudanum in their waistcoat 
pockets, getting it filled as they go to their work : but 
principally to the appalling increase in the consumption 
of " soothing medicines" for infants, by which, in the 
large towns, and even in such places as Clitheroe, 
Burnley, etc., so large a proportion of children under 
five years of age are consigned to a premature grave. 
It is often asserted that in Turkey, where the people are 
tetotalers by law and religion, the use of opium is 
almost universal. Nothing is further from the truth. 
We have the authority of Sir Charles Fellowes, the 
celebrated Eastern traveller, for asserting that opium is 
almost unknown, except in the large towns ; and that 
even in Constantinople it is only employed by the 
lowest of the people, and not so much is consumed by 
them as by the drunkards of London. The whole then 
amounts to this : that while, in the vast majority of 
cases, the practice of tetotalism produces a beneficial 
change in the character, leads to self-reform and 
restraint in sensual pleasures; in some few instances, 
it leaves a man as bad as it found him, (but not worse,) 
and he becomes a prey to other fleshly indulgences; the 
said propensities not being induced or fostered by 
tetotalism, but belonging to his animal nature not 
yet subdued, which, when shut out from one channel of 
gratification, creates for itself another. 

2. " Tetotalism makes men self-confident and bold. 
Here are a number of fellows, but just emerged from 
the lowest depths of ale-house ignorance and degrada- 
tion, who begin to lecture us I They profess to under- 
stand physiology and chemistry, and even medicine and 
religion itself better than we do :— we, the respectable, 
educated part of the community, who never got drunk. 
We cannot brook such impudence." Then you must 
either refute their arguments and stop their mouths, or 
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hold your own peace. To make the wont of it, impu- 
dence is not so sinful as drunkenness. We will draw a 
parallel. Our readers have heard or read of Frederick 
Douglass. The pro-slavery men may say : " See how 
abolition makes men self-confident and bold ! Here are 
these niggers, just escaped from the utmost ignorance 
and degradation! who pretend to lecture us, and to prove 
out of reason and scripture, that we are wrong; and 
even accuse us of being the chief supporters of slavery, 
though we have been religious and respectable people, 
and have condemned slavery [in the abstract] all our 
lives." Boldness in a good cause is a virtue. Peter and 
John were very bold before the Sanhedrim ; and as they 
were poor uneducated people, the Pharisees were very 
angry. Paul was very bold, and yet he had been one of 
the wildest of persecutors. So it is right for men to be 
bold against drunkenness and whatever rapports it, 
even though (we should rather say, especially if) they 
have themselves been its victims. Ana as to Belf-con- 
fidence, it would be hypocrisy to pretend doubt and 
hesitation, when none exists in the mind. There are 
some things which are mere matters of opinion ; in 
Btating these, we should avoid assurance. There are 
others, which are matters of fact and experience : in 
these we can hardly be mistaken. Now every reformed 
drunkard knows practically not only the evils of 
drunkenness, but the evils of drinking; he knows how 
he has been led on through the paths of so-called 
sobriety; he knows the safety and happiness of te- 
totalism ; he knows also the way in which the respect* 
able and religious support the evil system. In these 
things he must be self-confident, as it is called; or 
rather, confident that he sees and feels important truths ; 
—just as confident as F. Douglass is in the slavery 
question. Moreover, having studied points in physio- 
logy, chemistry and medicine, that have not attracted 
the attention of many professional men, he has a right 
to speak plainly on these subjects, even though the 
cry of " Craft in danger,— down with the upstarts !" is 
raised against him. Even in religion, things hidden 
from the wise and prudent may be, and often are, 
revealed unto the babes. We certainly wish that there 
was more modesty of demeanour among many advocates 
„ of tetotalism ; we wish the same with respect to religious 
teachers ; but tetotalism is no more to be blamed for 
the want than religion itself. 

8. " But the tetotalers are so terribly bigoted. They 
make it appear that they are right, and every one else 
wrong ; they won't allow any one to work with them 
against drunkenness, unless he signs their pledge ; and 
they denounce all without their narrow pale as drunkard- 
makers." We confess, with Borrow, that there is too 
much bigotry among tetotalers : and all the really 
Christian advocates of the temperance cause deplore it, 
and are doing all they can to remove it Still it is not 
the result of tetotalism, any more than the bigotry 
so often seen among sectarians, and even Against secta- 
rianism, is the result of religion. In each case it springs 
partly from ignorance, and partly from the selfish prin- 
ciples of our nature, not yet wholly subdued. But we 
are not to suppose that all is bigotry, which is called 
so: else every earnest propagator of troth must be 
accused of it. If one thing is right and true, its oppo- 
site must bo wrong and false. If it is right to be 
honest, it must be wrong to steal even a pin. If human 
brotherhood is true, every relation implying servitude 
must be false. If it is right to do good as we have 
opportunity, it is wrong to forego an opportunity. Bo 
if a man can do good by abstaining, he is doing wrong 
not to abstain. If it is true that Christian self-denial 
teaches abstinence, it is false that Christianity can 
encourage drinking. There is no middle course between 
drinking and not drinking. Every one who is not an 
abstainer sanctions and supports the drinking customs 
which tetotalers desire to upset. Now if tetotalers 



are right, (and if they did not think themselves so, they 
would not be tetotalers,) their very position naturally 
puts them in antagonism with the whole drinking 
community ; but they are no more to be accused of 
bigotry on that account than were Luther, Fox, Wesley, | 
and other great reformers. Let it be granted that 
many papists sinned in ignorance ; did that make the 
corruptions of the church any the less wrong! that 
many soldiers " know not what they do ;" is the man- | 
killing trade any the less sinful] that many slave- | 
holders think they are acting right ; are their practices , 
any the more Christian 1 Let it be granted that three- 
fourths of moderate drinkers see no harm in moderate 
drinking : if tetotalers see the harm, is it not their 
duty to tell them plainly of the responsibility that rests 
on them 1 Those who would say peace when there is no 
peace, may cry bigotry against those who would open 
their eyes and rouse their souls ; but neither the religious 
teacher nor the tetotal advocate must give up on that 
account. And as to the bigotry of tetotalers in not 
allowing others to work with them ; we have only to 
say that we cannot ask the enemy to help us to fight 
against themselves. We may love individual pro-slavery 
men j but we cannot ask their help in abolition. We 
may have affection for monopolists ; but they must not 
join our free-trade league, unless they subscribe to our 
principles. So we may have great good will to moderate 
drinkers, but we cannot ask them to help in doing 
away with drinking. Every society has its rules ; the 
rule of ours is that we will not drink. We make it, : 
because thus we think that we can best promote temper- ' 
ance. If persons do not agree with our rule, we are 
quite willing that they shall work against intemperance) ' 
their own way. If they can succeed better than we do, ' 
we shall rejoice, and shall then give up our rule sad 
adopt theirs. Where real bigotry does exist, we confess ! 
it is a great evil. The higher our light and our privi- ; 
leges, the deeper the sin if we prostitute them. In this j 
way, religion itself may increase a man's guilt : and so 
an unfaithful tetotaler may be beaten with many , 
stripes, while the ignorant drunkard is condemned to i 
but few; but the influences of religion, and, similarly, | 
the results of tetotalism, are good notwithstanding. j 

4. " But tetotalism teaches men to act from the low 
motive of apledge? That is, it is very low to promise 
to do right, and to do it in consequence. It would be 
well if those who raise the objection would make more 
promises to do right, and keep them. But if persons 
prefer doing right without promising, we at least are 
satisfied. And if persons give up drinking, without 
saying so, or writing it down, tetotalers will not object ; 
though they may consider that their friends hide part 
of their light under a bushel. But does the pledge 
system of tetotal societies lower men*B motives 1 The 
highest motive of course is to do right because it is 
right, out of love to God; to do right merely because 
we have promised, is a second-rate motive. Christian 
tetotalers therefore will not abstain because they have 
promised, but because it is right We sign the pledge 
because we think it right to abstain ; ws do not abstain 
because we have signed the pledge. And as to ordinary 
persons,- if making a promise and keeping it does not 
raise their motives, it surely doss not lower them. Else 
it is a very iow thing to sign a note of hand, or make 
a marriage vow. The honest a&4 chaste do not need 
these things; but for the ordinary workings of society, 
they are necessary. Let those who are so terribly afraid of 
the low motives of pledges, reflect whether their motives 
are the very purest for drinking ; whether it is love to man 
and to God, or love to self, that prompts them to spend 
their money in (at best) a useless luxury, and to smack 
their lips over the liquor that is Bending thousands of 
their brothers and sisters to destruction. 

6. " But you must allow that there is a great deal of 
vulgarity attending on tetotalism," Yes : but not one 
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hundredth or one thousandth part of the vulgarity that 
attends on drinking. Let those who are so terribly 
afraid of the coarse language and vulgar demeanour of 
tetotalers at their meetings, for once spend an hour in 
the public-house ; or if they are very genteel, join a 
company that are boozing at the dining-table, after the 
ladies have left the room. If respectability mean 
keeping aloof from the " lower orders," and never 
talking of anything but what is " harmonious to the 
ear/* we need not look for it among tetotalers; for 
their rule is to seek and to save them that are lost. 
But if it means the avoidance of degrading pursuits, 
and the honourable discharge of the duties of life, then 
the tetotalers are as respectable as any class of men. 
We earnestly desire to see more refinement of mind 
(not mere genteel deportment) among tetotalers : but 
this must be a work of time. We have to deal with 
those schooled in vulgarity through the influence of the 
drinking custom. And how is it to be effected 1 Not 
by the "respectable" keeping aloof from their meetings, 
but by their patiently enduring what is repugnant to 
their tastes, that they may raise them. More has 
already been done in this way by tetotalism, than by 
any other scheme for the elevation of the working 
classes ; and more will be done when the professed 
friends of temperance leave ofl* making objections, and 
strive to remove them by their co-operation. We repeat, 
and we say it from personal observation, that we have 
never beard among tetotalers such vulgar language as 
we have been condemned to be present at when at the 
dinner-table of the rich,— even of members of parlia- 
ment. 

6. " But tetotalism discourages social feeling And 
hospitality." It does no such thing : it only discourages 
social drinking, and ministering to depraved tastes. 
Supposing a friend had a penchant for opium, or for 
turtle and venison ; should we be inhospitable, because 
we made no supply for what we considered his unreason- 
able wants? Which is the most hospitable course; to 
spend 501. in a champagne supper, Or to devote that 
money to making a feast for " the poor, the maimed, 
the blind, who cannot recompense us?" Which is the 
most social ; for people to pass away time in drinking 
and smoking together, or for them to enjoy themselves 
in music, reading or conversation, supplying their wants 
with simple food and sober beverages? Those who con- 
demn tetotalers for not being social, could never have 
been at their festive tea-parties ; when, with a rich, full 
body of harmonious sound, never to be heard in the 
public-house, they join in " Home, sweet home;" or the 
air re-echoes the chorus, 

" We're inarching through tetotal ground ; 
We'll never, never drink again : " 

or the glee singers, instead of celebrating the drunken 
exploits of " Mynheer Van Dunck/' rob the devil of 
his good tunes, and chant forth— 

" We sober men 

Are met again, 
To sing in cheerful measure* , 

And we pledge our hand 

A tetotal baud 
To join in our Christmas pleasures. 
Singing, oh, that all England's eye* might see 
How happy sober men can be. 

Water we'll quaff from natare's pare store, 

Oar temperate feast adorning ; 
Bat of spirits and ale we'll drink no more 
Than a rose supplies 
When a dew drop lies 
On its bloom in a summer's morning. 
For a sober man can happy be, 
Though he drink nothing stronger now than tea 1 " 



7. "But tetotalism leads to the neglect of home duties" 
This is a strange objection for the drinkers to make. 
" Tetotalers forsake their wives and children as much 
to attend meetings, as they used to do when frequenting 
the public-house." As much, not more ; there is no care 
or good-will then lost in the change. And which would 
the wife prefer ; that her husband should be " eternally 
a-gate wi' tetotal meetin's," or that he should go once 
only to the beer-shop 1 Tou may bring the same objection 
against religion ; that it leads its advocates to " go 
about doing good," to the neglect of their families; 
and a difficult thing it is in both instances to know 
where to draw the line between the rival claims. A 
common effect of tetotalism however is, after the first 
excitement has died away, to lead men to take greater 
interest than ever in home duties and enjoyments. 

8. " Tetotalism must be of Oie devil, because religious 
bodies are against it. It divides churches." For the 
same reason, Luther's doctrines were of the devil. Every 
reformer and true benefactor of his race, is of the devil. 
But where is the schism ; in those who assert freedom 
and conscience, and refuse to be bound, and therefore 
are turned out of the synagogue; or in those who setup 
tests which Christ never set up, and who turn them out ? 
Many hundreds have been turned out of the churches, 
and in some places have formed distinct religious 
societies in consequence, because they refused to 
represent the Saviour's blood by the drunkard's drink. 
All this would be avoided if churches would agree to do 
one of three things, wherever the question is conscien- 
tiously mooted : cither to adopt the unfermented wine 
altogether, which none, we presume, would consider 
sinful t though they might think it foolish ; or to provide 
both kinds ; or if the intoxicating wine alone be used, 
to give liberty to objectors to communicate in the bread 
only. If conscience be respected, and freedom allowed, 
there will be no divisions. 

9. " But tetotalism leads to a vast amount of wrangling 
about useless things" We grant that the discussions 
about Scripture texts and ancient wines, are not so impor- 
tant as many tetotalere consider them. But these dis- 
cussions are thrust upon us by our opponents, who will 
not be satisfied with applying the plain principles of 
Christianity to the case, but are for ever ringing changes 
on " Timothy's stomach," '• marriage feast," " good 
creatures of God/' " wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man." etc. If people searched the Scriptures as anxiously 
for leave to deny themselves, as they do for leave to 
drink, we should see a marvellous change. Many things 
which appear trifles, and not worth arguing about, 
become important from their connexion with other 
things ; just as the white surplice is connected with the 
system of priestcraft, or the pack of cards with gambling. 
When drinkers leave off their objections, tetotalers 
will gladly leave off their replies. 

10. But to many, the great and convincing argument 
against tetotalism is, that " it sets up another plan of 
salvation ; makes men neglect religion, and expect to 
be saved by abstinence." In the first place, drunkards 
cannot be saved without abstinence (though abstinence 
alone cannot tave them). Reformed drunkards feel 
this ; and if they see religious teachers opposing the 
very means of their cure, it is natural that they should 
distrust them, and the doctrines they preach. Therefore 
those ministers who set their influence against te- 
totalism, have a great deal to answer for ; because if 
they were favourable to it, they might win over many a 
reformed drunkard to the cross of Christ. We allow, 
and we do so with deep pain, that many are quite 
satisfied with the step they have taken in reforming 
their drunken habtts ; but is that the fault of tetotalism 1 
Many persons are satisfied with teaching on Sundays, 
and neglect other means of usefulness ; ib this any 
argument against Sunday schools? Tetotalism does 
what it professes, and more : it cures and prevents 
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drunkenness, and generally leads to a more thorough, 
change of heart and life, as we before Bhowed. And 
▼hen it is not so, when tetotalers remain as irreligious 
as they were before, who is to blame 1 The (compara- 
tively) few tetotal Christians, who are doing all they 
can to evangelize their brethren 1 Or the great mass of 
Christian professors; who, in their individual and 
collective capacities, might, by along and vigorous self- 
denying effort, not only uproot the drinking customs, 
but (so far as lies within the power of man) convert the 
reformed drunkards to true religion 1 ! Wherefore let the 
mote-finders look to the beam. Many persons think it 
a terrible profanation of the Sabbath, that tetotalers 
should hold meetings, distribute tracts, solicit help, and 
take other steps with a view to cure and prevent drunken- 
ness on the Sunday. We advise these persons to turn to 
their Bibles, and see what our Lord said and did, as 
recorded in John v ; Mark ii ; Matthew xii ; and other 
places. We should be glad to believe that the general 
run of sermons were calculated to do as much good to 
drunkards as the general run of tetotal speeches and 
tracts. Some there are who will not allow that a man 
can be religious, unless he attend what they call the 
means of grace; that is, chapel twice or thrice a 
Sunday, and prayer and class meetings in the week 
beside. And if a member turn tetotaler, and neglect 
any of these meetings, assuredly he is a black sheep, 
and has fallen from grace. Now we approve of preach- 
ings and prayer meetings, and all other so called 
religious exercises ; but there are many other means of 
grace. Every good work undertaken from a Christian 
motive, is a means of grace. Every duty performed 
from a desire to please God, is a religious deed. And 
just as a mother may be enjoying the means of grace 
when making gruel for her sick child, as much as when 
" hearing the parson talk ;" so a tetotaler may be 
building up religion in his soul by going about to reform 
drunkards, as much as by working himself up to the 
fever heat of ejaculation at a prayer-meeting. Still, we 
may on each side take to ourselves the Lord's rebuke, 
" these things ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone." 

We do not remember any other important objection 
brought against tetotalism, from a consideration of its 
effects. We have not yet entered into an examination 
of its leading principles and arguments. But we think 
we have shown that while many good fruits naturally 
result from the system, the evils connected with it, 
so far as they really exist, are adventitious, and might 
be removed by the zealous co-operation of the intelligent, 
the respectable, and the religious. Let our objectors 
come over and help us. We are few ; most of us are 
poor, and trained in the worst of schools. Let the 
* educated come among us and teach us. Let the genteel 
join us and polish us. Let the promoters of rational 
amusement help us to draw men from the public-house. 
Let sanitary reformers work with us against the dead- 
liest of poisons. Let anti-war men lend a hand, and we 
will close the main entrance to the army. Let free- 
traders adopt our principles, and they will do more to 
cheapen bread and increase manufactures, than by only 
repealing the corn-laws. Let all reformers and philan- 
thropists make common cause with us, and they will 
do ten times more in their peculiar missions than 
if they worked against us; and: they will give us their 
most valuable support as well. And above all, let the 
ministers and disciples of the crucified Saviour swell our 
ranks by their thousands and myriads; let them feed 
our starving ones with the bread of life ; let us advance 
hand-in-hand in the holy crusade against our worse than 
Saracen foe; let us together grasp tht cross, — that em- 
blem of self-sacrificing, of Divine Love; and the 
assurance to each of us shall be 
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Thb flowers! the lovely flowers ! 

They are springing forth again; 
Are opening their gentle eyes 

In forest and in plain t 
They cluster round the ancient sterna, 

And ivied roots of trees, 
Like children playing gracefully 

About a father's knees. 

The flowers ! the lovely flowers f 

Their pure and radiant eyes 
Greet us where'er we turn our steps, 

Like angels from the skies 1 
They say that nought exists on earth, 

However poor and small, 
Unseen by God ; the meanest things, 

He careth for them all 1 

The flowers 1 the lovely flowers 1 

The fairest type are they 
Of the soul springing from its night 

To sunshine and to day ; 
For though they lie all dead and cold, 

With winter's snow above, 
The glorious spring doth call them forth 

To happiness and love ! 

Te flowers ! ye lovely flowers ! 

We greet ye well and long I 
With light, and warmth, and sunny smile, 

And harmony, and song ! 
All dull and sad would be our earth, 

Were your bright beauties not; 
And thus, without Life's Flowers of Love, 

Oh, what would be our lot ! 



SONNET. 

Composed whilst oh a Coach. 

bt bichard howitt. 

Run* railway-trains, with all your noise and smoke, 
I love to see you wheresoe'er ye move, 
Though Nature seems such trespass to reprove; 
Though ye the soul of old Romance provoke. 
I thank you that from misery ye unyoke 
Thousands of panting horses. Science, pleased, 
Sees by machinery nerves and Binews eased ; 
And Mercy smiles as sufferings ye revoke. 
Calm sanctities, deem not such march profane : — 
Sweet meads, give up your flowers and emerald tod ; 
Small fields, resign your being without pain; 
For, thinking on old roads in anguish trod, 
Not to the heart of Nature can be vain, 
Humanity, which serves both man and God 1 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT— JUNE. 

BY WILLIAM ItOtflTT. 



w It is the time of roses, 
We pluck them as we past." 



Hood. 



Thb spring is gone t the Rummer is come ! Beauti- 
ful as spring is, and delicate and poetical her children, — 
the snowdrop, the violet, the primrose, and the cowBlip, 
— we have seen and loved them once more, and we will 
no longer regret them. As they came and passed away 
amid the lingering chills of winter, we welcomed them, 
and we mourned over their departure. No season like 
spring makes us so sensible, by its fleeting beauties, of 
the fleeting time; but summer is the season of full- 
blown enjoyment, and let us now enjoy it. The great, 
wise monarch of Jerusalem exclaimed, in reviewing 
these very things, " Come on, therefore, let us enioy 
the good things that are present, and let us speedily 
use the creatures, like as in youth.- Let us fill our- 
selves with costly wine, and ointments, and let no 
flower of the spring pass by us. Let us crown our- 
selves with rose buds before they be withered." That 
was wisdom in Solomon's time, and it is wisdom now. 
It is wisdom to grasp the good that is before and 
around us, and not to waste time in lamenting what is 
gone, or may soon be going. And June seems the 
season made for the universal rejoicing of all the 
creatures of existence. The country is arrayed in its 
fullest and yet newest beauty. The trees are once 
more thick with leaves, but leaves of the most delicate 
freshness. It is, as Spenser says, wherever we turn 
our eyes, " a leafie luxurie." The ground is covered 
with deepest grass, and the birds, and insects, and 
flowers, which are moving, singing, and blooming over 
the whole face of nature, are countless. The language 
which years ago I used to describe this season of uni- 
versal beauty and delight, I use once more. I could 
find none more expressive : — 

It is the very carnival of Nature, and she is prodigal 
of her luxuries. It is luxury to walk abroad, indulging 
every sense with sweetness, loveliness, and harmony. 
It is luxury to stand beneath the forest side, when all 
is still, and basking at noon ; and to see the landscape 
suddenly darken, and the black and tumultuous clouds 
assemble as at a signal ; to hear the awful thunder crash 
upon the listening ear, and then to mark the glorious 
bow rise in the lurid rear of the tempest, the Bun laugh 
jocundly abroad, and 



Every bathed leaf and blossom fair 
Pour out its soul to the delicious air. 

It is luxury to haunt the gardens of old-fashioned 
houses in the morning, when the bees are flitting forth 
with a rejoicing hum ; or at eve, when the honeysuckle 
and the sweetbrier mingle their spirit in the breeze. 
It is luxury to plunge into the cool river ; and if ever 
we are tempted to turn anglers, it must be now. To 
steal away into a quiet valley, by a winding stream, 
buried completely in fresh grass ; the foam-like meadow 
sweet, the crimson loosestrife, and the large blue gera- 
nium nodding beside us ; the dragorl-fly, the ephemera, 
and the kingfisher, glancing to and fro; the trees 
above casting their flickering shadows on the stream ; 
and one of our ten thousand volumes of delightful 
literature in our pockets : — then indeed might one be 
a most patient angler, though taking not a single fin. 

What luxurious images would there float through the 
mind t Gray could form no idea of Heaven superior to 
lying on a sofa, and reading novels ; but it is in the 
flowery lap of June that we best can climb 

Up to the sunshine of nncumbered ease. 

How delicious, too, are the evenings become ! The 
frosts and damps of spring are past; the earth is dry; 
the glow-worm has lit her lamp; the bat is circling 
about; the fragrant breath of flowers steals into our 
houses; the bees hum sonorous music amid the 
pendent flowers of the tall sycamore tree ; the cock- 
chafer is hovering around it; the stag-beetle in the 
south soars cheerily in the clear air; and the moth 
flutters against the darkling pane. 

Go forth when the business of the day is over, thou 
who art pent in city toils, and stray through the newly- 
shot corn, along the grassy and hay-scented fields; 
linger beside the solitary woodland — the gale of heaven 
is stirring its mighty and umbrageous branches. The 
wild rose, with its flowers of most delicate odour, and 
of every tint, from the deepest red to the purest pearl ; 
the wreathed and luscious honeysuckle, and the verdu- 
rous, snowy-flowered elder, embellish every way-side, 
or light up the shadowy region of the wood. Field- 
peas and beans in full flower add their spicy aroma ; 
the red clover is at once splendid and profuse of its 
honeyed breath. The young corn is bursting into ear; 
the awned heads of rye, wheat, and barley, and the 
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nodding panicles of oats, shoot from their green and 
glaucous stems, in broad, level, and wavy expressions of 
present beauty and future promise. The very waters 
are strewn with flowers ; the buck-bean, the water 
violet, the elegant flowering rush, and the queen of the 
waters, the pure and splendid white lily, invest every 
stream and lovely mere with grace. The mavis and the 
merle — those worthy favourites of the olden bards — and 
the woodlaxk, fill the solitude with their eloquent even- 
songs; 

Over its own sweet voice the stock-dove broods ; 

the turtle in southern woodlands coos plaintively ; and 
the cuckoo pours its mellowest note from some region 
of twilight shadow. The sunsets of this month are 
transcendency glorious. The mighty luminary goes 
down pavilioned amidst clouds of every hue, in the 
splendour of burnished gold; the deepest mazarine 
blue fading away into the highest heavens to the 
palest azure, and an ocean of purple is flung over the 
twilight woods, or the far - stretching and lonely 
horizon. The heart of the spectator is touched ; it is 
melted and wrapt into dreams of past and present — 
pure, elevated, and tinged with a poetic tenderness 
which can never awake amid the crowds of mortals or 
of books. 

That is June ! the carnival of Nature and of man ! 
Who does not rejoice in it 1 Dost thou not rejoice in 
it, my reader? Open thy heart wide as it can expand 
itself— fling abroad thy imagination over the world — 
and recollect for how many millions of our fellow men is 
June making a paradise and preparing joys. In what 
dells and glens and pleasant lanes in the vicinity of 
ancient villages, and overhung by dewy and odorous 
boughs, do thousands of happy children ramble, and 
gather flowers, and weave them into posies and gar- 
lands, and areas blest as the angels in heaven, knowing 
no sorrow and fearing no morrow. By what old wells 
bubbling up in shade or sunshine do there sit poets 
and poetesses of God's making, glorious creatures who 
shall make heaven glad with their songs, though thev 
never be heard of on earth, drinking in all that earth 
and sky has of beauty and sweetness. By cottage 
doors, where the flowery honeysuckle stoops down from 
above to bid them another good-morrow, do there sit 
feeble old men and women, who have nearly done their 
day's work on the earth ; and in the sunshine, and in 
the breath of flowers that falls upon them, feel the throb 
of joy in their bosoms that shall accompany them to 
the eternal gates of God. 

But not over England alone does the summer fling 
its beauty and it* gladness ; throughout all Europe and 
America, and over many a region besides, are not 
mighty and populous nations all astir in the open air, 
filling their souls with a thousand natural and social 
enchantments? God sees them from his invisible 
throne, and doubtless rejoices in their joy ; and the 
genius of man has made him of late years a happy par- 
ticipator in the Divine beneficence. His steam-ships 
are speeding over the ocean in all directions, and up all 
beautiful rivers, to bear weary and town-worn mortals to 
scenes of beauty, of novelty, and refreshment. The 
poet quits his winter study, and is off into the moun- 
tains and the woods of distant lands : the painter has 
sold his pictures in the exhibitions, and is off glad- 
hearted to sketch on heath and highland, and amid the 
fresh waves on the coasts of wild far-off islands for 
more. Merchant and lawyer, mechanic and manufac- 
turer, if they cannot yet get away so far, dream of it 
immensely, and plan summer excursions in the autumn. 
Mean time to what temporary and yet delicious snatches 
of country and sea-side do our railways carry out our 
myriads of thirsting and adust population. 

Reader 1 the thoughts of all the delights of June are 
too mighty for me. * I fling down my pen and start at 



once for the Peak of Derbyshire. Welcome once more 
the caves, and pinnacled rocks, and rushing waters of 
Dove Dale, and the airy summits of Axe-edge or Kinder 
Scout. 

The green and breezy hills— away ! 
My heart is light, my foot is free, 
And, resting on the topmost peak, 
The freshening gale shall fan my cheek, — 
The hills were ever dear to me ! 



THE DIFFUSION OF TRACTS, THE GREAT 
PROMOTER OF TRUTH. 

BT JOSSPB BA&KXB. 

It is my conviction that more will have to be done 
through the press, than by any other means. Lecturing 
and preaching are great things, but they are not the 
greatest They can do something whioh the press 
cannot do; but the press can do mach which they 
cannot do. Tracts can go everywhere. Tracts never 
blush. Tracts know no fear. Tracts never stammer. 
Tracts never stick fast. Tracts never lose their temper. 
Tracts never tire. Tracts never die. Tracts can be 
multiplied without end by the press. Tracts can travel 
at little expense. They want nothing to eat They 
require no lodgings. They run up and down like the 
angels of God, blessing all, giving to all, and asking no 
gift in return. You can print tracts of all sizes, on all 
subjects, and in all languages. And tracts can be read 
in all places, and at all hours. And they can talk to 
one as well as a multitude, and to a multitude as well as- 
one. They require no public room to tell their story in. 
They can tell it in the kitchen or the shop, in the 
parlour or the closet, in the railway carriage or in the 
omnibus, on the broad highway or in the footpath 
through the fields. And they dread no noisy or 
tumultuous interruption. They take no note of scoffs, 
or jeers, or taunts ; of noisy folly, or malignant rage. 
They bear all things, endure all things, suffer all things, 
and take harm from nothing. They can talk even when 
the noise is so great, as to drown all other voices. And 
they stop when they are bid, or at least when they hare 
done. They never continue talking after they have told 
their tale. No one can betray them into hasty or ran- 
dom expressions. And they will wait men's time, and 
suit themselves to men's occasions and conveniences. 
They will break off at any point, and begin again st 
any moment where they broke off. And though they 
will not always answer questions, they will tell their 
story twice, or thrice, or four times over if you wish 
them. And they can be made to speak on every sutyect* 
and on every subject they may be made to speak wisely 
and well. They can, in short, be made the vehicles of 
all truth, the teachers and reformers of all classes, the 
regenerators and benefactors of all lands. 

I want my friends to give this subject their attention. 
I feel persuaded that the importance of the press as a 
means of spreading simple gospel truth, and promoting 
simple Christian piety, is not yet fully understood. 
Or if it be properly understood, I am sure of this, the 
press has never yet been employed as it ought to be in 
this great work. Luther wrote and published no less 
than eleven hundred works, in a few years, most of them 
small tracts or single Bheets. He published st one 
time from two to three hundred in a single year. It was 
the multiplication of these tracts and books by the 
press, and their plentiful distribution among the multi- 
tudes, that gave power to the reformers principles, 
that shook the power of the popedom, and worked so 
great a reformation. It was chiefly by a plentiful supply 
of cheap tracts that Wesley gained his influence with 
the masses of our countrymen, and worked such happy 
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wonders in our land. It was chiefly by means of a 
plentiful supply of cheap tract*, sold cheap, or freely 
given away, that the early Quakers shook the nation, 
and, in spite of .some excesses in their conduct, and 
some mysteries and errors in their opinions, almost 
frightened the priests and sectarians out of their wits. 
It was chiefly by means of tracts that Joseph Livesey 
and some of his fellow-workers, roused the country on 
the subject of tetotalism, and gained for the principle 
snoh a firm and general lodging in the souls of the com- 
munity. Livesey did not lecture bo much ; but his 
tracts, the (air expounders of his principles, were always 
speaking. Livesey did not visit one place in a hundred j 
but his tracts went everywhere. Livesey could speak 
only English, but his tracts were soon made to speak 
both Welsh and German. His tracts made others 
become lecturers, and supplied the lecturers with truths 
and facts and arguments. And it must be chiefly by 
tracts that the principles of a pure and practical 
Christianity must be spread through the world. Tracts 
have already done good without end, and they may 
easily be made to do still greater good. Let tracts be 
freely and plentifully circulated, and they will rouse the 
whole country ; they will shake the foundations of every 
corruption in the land, and bring people in multitudes 
from darkness to light, from superstition, and error, 
and sin, to the wisdom, and purity, and blessedness of 
the gospel of Christ. They will not only set people a 
thinking, but a talking too. They will raise up 
lecturers, and help to qualify them for their work. They 
will bring about a reform which will bless all ages, and 
spread purity and freedom and peace through all the 
countries of the earth. 



LABOUR-WOBSHIP. 

BT 1DWARD YOUL. 



" Laborare est orsre." 

BaoTHEit, kneeling late and early, 
Never working — Praying ever — 

Up and labour — Work is prayer. 
Worship is in best endeavour. 

Days and nights not given to service 

Turn thy life to sinful waste; 
Be no laggard, — be no sluggard,— 

Live not like a man disgraced. 

See — Creation never resteth, 

Ever God creates anew ; 
To be like Him, is to labour, 

To adore Him, is to do. 

Do thy best, and do it bravely, 

Never flag with under-zeal. — 
This is writ as Scripture Holy, 

Thou must either work or steal. 

None have mandate to be idle ; 

Folded hands are vilest crime ; 
God's command is labour-worship, 

In thy youth and in thy prime. 

For I preach the newest Gospel,— 

Work with Hand, and work with Heart; 

Work — the Heavens are working alway ; 
Nature reads a Text to Art. 

Suns become the sires of Systems, 

Planets labour as they roll ; 
And the law of their Celestial, 

Is a law within thy soul. 



From thy nerves at each pulsation,— 
From the mystery of sleep,— 

Cornea a lesson — a monition, 
Whose significance is deep. 

Rightly read, and fitly heeded, 
It will whisper to thy breast — 

" Thou art clothed around with beauty, 
And an angel is thy guest." 

But the* beauty worketh, striveth, 

And is leading thee apace 
To a Future, whose foundations 

God hath planted not in space. 

Oh, the angel — How he helpeth ! 

Hinder not by act of thine ; 
Lagging limbs, or heart aweary, 

Mar the work of the Divine. 

Be a workman, my brother ; 

Higher worship Is there none : — 
With its hymn of Work devotion, 

Nature is one choral tone. 

As I read the newest Gospel, — 
When the spade divides the clod, 

When the ploughshare turns the furrow, 
Men in prayer strive with God. 

Pray — " The early rain and latter, 
Lord, withhold not from our toil; 

Fructify the seed we scatter, 
With this worship, in the soil." 

Say — " No slothful invocations 

From our lips our lives profane ; 
We have kept the old commandment, 
Taking not thy Name in vain. 

" But they break the old commandment. 
And invoke thy Name with sin, 

Who, their idle hands uplifting, 
Unearned good would garner in. 

" We have new interpretation 
For the old instruction— ask ; 

Best he aaketh, most who tasketh 
Sinews, to perform his task." 

As I read the newest Gospel, 
There is nothing fixed and still ; 

Constant only in mutation 
Is God's law of Good and 111. 

Time was, when the tongue's petition 
Wisely wrestled with the skies; 

Wh m the flames, that curled on altars, 
Made accepted sacrifice. 

Time was, when the crowd exalted 
Priests above their fellow-men ;— 

But that worship is departed, 
And doth not return again. 

Ever working, — ever doing,— 
Nature's law In Space and Time ; - 

See thou heed it in thy worship ; 
Build thou up a Life sublime. 

Ever Idleness blasphemeth 
In its prayer — in its praise ; 

How shall Heaven accept his ineeusa, 
Who is idle all his days 1 

Be a workman, O my brother ; 

Trust not worship to the tongue ; 
Pray with strenuous self-exertion ; 

Best by Hands are anthems sung. 

Everywhere the earth is hallowed, 
Temples rise on ev'ry soil — 

In the forest — in the city — 
And their priest is Daily Toil. 
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NOTES ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OP THE 
PEOPLE. 

BY THE BIT. T. WALLAOT. 



" Our people, how live they ? 

Our poor, how feed we them P " 



Thbbi has, perhaps, rarely been a period in the 
history of this country, daring which the people, in a 
commercial and pecuniary sense, have been more 
generally and more heavily tried, than they are at 
present. All classes, it is obvious, are suffering, and 
suffering most severely. The high price of provisions ; 
the unexpected and almost entire deprivation of one 
principal article of subsistence ; the marked depression 
of many branches of trade ; the unusual augmentation 
of the poor rates ; are circumstances which have affected, 
and affected, too, most powerfully, all classes : while the 
famine prevailing in Ireland, and the urgent and almost 
unexampled demands made on the British people, 
to alleviate the miseries of the inhabitants of the 
sister country, which have been met in so prompt 
and generous a manner, have greatly increased the 
pressure which has been, and still continues to be, so 
sensibly felt. 

It is an egregious mistake to suppose, that only the 
very poor are now suffering ; all are burdened and 
oppressed ; and the great bulk of smaller tradespeople 
find, that the burdens at present imposed on them are 
almost insupportable. In the agricultural districts, 
where wages are exceedingly, and, in some parts, 
disgracefully low, and provisions unusually high, the 
middling class, without property, scarcely know, in 
innumerable instances, how to proceed, or how to 
maintain their existing position. Rents and taxes are 
so heavy, and business is so stagnant, that it is with 
extreme difficulty they keep their shops open at all. 

The writer was conversing the other day with a 
respectable .draper on the subject, and the remark was 
made to him — " Probably no class suffers more pain- 
fully now than that of haberdashers and drapers, 
throughout the country. In the rural districts, in 
consequence of the almost famine-price of provisions, 
and the low rate of wages, we, as a class, are doing 
comparatively nothing ; we remain in our shops from 
morning till night, almost without customers; and those 
who were wont to lay out with us a sovereign, do not 
expend now more than a shilling. Indeed, the poor 
and labouring class have no money for us ; all goes to 
the baker and grocer, and there is not sufficient for 
them. What will be the result, we know not; and as 
for getting in our usual bills at this -season of the year, 
we do not anticipate that ; scarcely ever have we found 
such difficulty, either in transacting business, or in 
collecting our regular accounts.*' 

This, our readers may be assured, is no overcharged 
statement. It is fully borne out by the experience 
almost of the entire country; and, therefore, what 
wisdom, what care, what economy, what energy, should 
be discovered by our legislators, with regard to any 
enactments they may frame. No money must be 
needlessly expended. Any loans they may contract, 
any taxes they may levy, any pensions they may grant, 
must be carefully and wisely regarded. Everything 
must be done, at this crisis, to diminish the burdens of 
the people, and especially of the middling class, on 
which the prosperity of the nation mainly depends, and 
by which the very poor are principally supported. This 
is the intelligent, industrious, and excellent class of the 



community, which has now to Buffer so severely, and 
which bears the sufferings endured in so patient and 
exemplary a manner. This powerful and respectable 
body of the people, however, cannot endure these 
hardships much longer ; a change, and an extensive one, 
too, must soon occur. Belief must be afforded, and 
most fervently do we pray, that the dark and threaten- 
ing clouds by which multitudes are now encompassed 
may be speedily chased away, and that the son of 
prosperity may shine out broadly upon them, imparting 
cheerfulness to their homes, joy and gladness to their 
hearts, and, through them, diffusing universal comfort 
and happiness. 

Few things distress an intelligent, benevolent, and 
especially a Christian mind more deeply, than to 
observe the extreme necessity of numbers of the 
deserving poor of our country, and particularly at thia 
moment, in the rural districts. 

These are the persons who are not obtrusive ; they do 
not complain until they are compelled; they do not 
make a parade of their grievances and miseries. Still, 
it makes the heart of a philanthropist and a Christian 
bleed, to perceive what hardships they realise, what 
miseries thousands of them now endure, and many of 
them, too, the very gems of our country. 

Take a few sad examples which have recently come 
under the observation of the writer. One cottage was 
entered, where there was a hardworking man, whose 
wife was ill, and who had two young children, 

" What do you earn weekly 1 " 

" Five shillings." 

"IsthatalH" 

" Yes; it is with great difficulty that 1 can earn six 
shillings." 

" What do you pay for your cottage ? n 

" Two shillings a- week ; so that, on Saturday night, 
I have three or four shillings to go through the whole 
of the next week ; six loaves, at 9d. the loaf, will more 
than swallow up all." 

I well know that the wife of this poor man would 
have perished from starvation at an early stage of her 
illness, during the winter, had not prompt relief been 
afforded her, by a neighbouring and respectable femily, 
who unexpectedly discovered the extreme distress 
suffered. Is not this appalling) 

I went into a wretched habitation the other day, 
where there is a deserving woman at work from morning 
till night. 

" What do you earn weekly V 

" Four and sometimes five shillings." 

u How do you live at all, with your three children 1 " 

" I scarcely know, Sir." 

" Do you have any parochial relief 1" 

« Two loaves weekly." 

" Is that all — can you get no morel" 

" No more will be allowed me." 

u Do you get any tea 1 " 

" No." 

" What do you drink insteadr 

" Pea-broth, or lardrbroth !!!" 

" Is it possible 1 Do yon get any sugar ? " 

" I never see any in my house." 

" What do you eat from week to week ? " 

" Nothing but bread and boiled peas ; and have not 
half enough for myself and children. Formerly, I used 
to boil up, twice a-day, a saucepan of potatoes ; but when ' 
they failed, oft failed." 

Is not this shocking ! but it is only one case, among 
thousands. A most unobtrusive and excellent female 
recently made her case known to me, and I have the 
most satisfactory evidence of her high moral, and even 
Christian character. I proposed the following queries : — 

" Is not your health delicate 1 " 
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" It is very uncertain — I cannot work hard ; still I 
am obliged to labour nearly from morning till night" 

M What are your weekly earnings 1* 

" Three shillings" 

" Can you earn no more t " 

" I might earn one-and-sixpence in addition, but I 
do the washing for myself and children."' 

" You have two daughters, have you not 1 what do 
they earnf 

" About two shillings each." 

" You have, then, seven shillings coming in weekly — 
is that all 1" 

" Yes." 

" How do you distribute this money? " 
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Bent • • • 


. 2 


Six loaves at 9d. . 


. 4 6 


Soap for washing • 


. 6 
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" You have, then, nothing for coals or wood— nothing 
for shoes or clothes — nothing for butter or bacon 1 " 

" Oh, no ! nothing, except what a benevolent person 
may give me." 

" Do you gain no parochial relief) " 

" None at present — I have applied, but out-door 
relief is refused, unless under very peculiar circum- 
stances ; when application has been made for a little 
help, the remark has been expressed : ' no relief except 
you come into the house/ " 

" You are unwilling to go into the house, are you 
noM" 

" Yes." 

"On what ground \ n 

"Not so much on my own account, as my two 
daughters ; they cannot bear, poor girls ! to have their 
hair cut, and to wear the union attire ! " 

Nor ought they to enter; this deserving family 
should be, and must be relieved. These are the worthy 
and excellent poor, whom it would be barbarity not to 
help ; and happy is the writer to state, that, through his 
earnest solicitations, some scanty relief will be afforded 
to the family just referred to. 

In conversing with one poor family and another, my 
heart has been sadly pained, in marking the hardships 
which are now endured ; and, until the rate of wages 
be higher, and the summer crops be got in, it is feared 
that the amount of their sufferings will scarcely be 
diminished. 

What can be more afflictive than the statement of one 
most worthy man to me recently, the father of a large 
family, whose health is precarious, who has been laid up 
twice with illness this winter, and whose constitution 
requires support— he told the writer, that he has not 
tasted a morsel of meat for the last twelve months ; such 
a thing his family can never think of gaining. 

My heart bleeds for such- persons — honest, amiable, 
and industrious. Their temporal condition ought to be 
improved. They ought to be placed, by their manual 
labour, in circumstances to enable them to secure a 
little animal food once a day. Nature requires it ; the 
hard-working man requires it ; and we hope the day 
will arrive, in the history of our deserving peasantry, 
when they will be able to see a little wholesome meat 
on their table, and when their children will partake with 
them of that which is so sustaining and invigorating 
to the physical frame. We want not luxuries for them, 
but necessaries ; and, as Shakspere observes, in Corio- 
lanus, 

" What authority surfeit* on would relieve them.'* 



Utterarg Not fee*. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Crichton Royal Institu- 
tion/or Lunatics, Dumfries. 

It is one of the most gratifying proofs of the progress 
of sound knowledge amongst us, that the unhappy 
portion of our fellow creatures who are afflicted with 
disorder of the intellects, often the result of the fright- 
ful anxieties which attend a highly artificial state of 
society, are now in a great measure released from the 
hard and savage treatment which some years ago was 
deemed necessary. It is found that gentleness and 
respect produce their effects on the insane as well as on 
the sane. Liberty has, therefore, succeeded in a won- 
derful measure to the strait-jacket ; freer exercise, to the 
chain; and society, to the dungeon. The inmates of 
this admirable institution are, by judicious classifica- 
tion, advanced gradually to greater degrees of freedom, 
and thus " to the curable a vista is opened up which 
closes in liberty.'' There are in the house work-rooms, 
a concert-room, and a theatre. The patients are en- 
couraged to work, to read, and even to write. They 
have a monthly periodical sheet, which is filled with 
contributions by the patients, which any one might 
read without any suspicion of insanity in the authors, 
but which no one could read without deep' interest in 
its various papers, containing much excellent reasoning 
on popular topics, and poetry, often translated from 
almost every European language. They cultivate 
musical composition and drawing, others try their skill 
at philosophy and the drama. One gentleman may be 
seen seated at his easel, while another is engaged in the 
most elaborate and beautiful illustrations of some of the 
works of the Persian poets. The sound of the guitar, 
pianos, the violin, and flute, may be heard in various 
parts of the building. One person is engaged in mathe- 
matics, another in statistics, and conversations may be 
heard in French, Italian, or Spanish. They arc indulged 
with a large supply of newspapers from all parts of the 
world. Promenades and rural excursions are promoted, 
and numbers of the patients are continually going about 
in the town and neighbourhood, and attend public meet-' 
ings, so thoroughly orderly in their proceedings as to 
attract no attention. The success of these humane 
plans must be hailed with sincere gratification by every 
one, as they must become rapidly universal, and tend in 
the same degree to reduce the amount of human suf- 
fering ; for how many suffer with each one afflicted with 
a mental malady? The following translation will be 
read with pleasure, both from its own beautiful senti- 
ment, and from its being the work of a lunatic :— 

ALPINE LAY. 
[kruhmachbr.] 

'Mid loftiest Alps God's majesty is spread! 
The dawn he pnintcth red, 
The flowerets white and blue, 
And wfisHeth them with dew. 
'Hid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 

'Mid loftiest Alps sweet herbs profusely grow ; 
The genial nles that blow, 
Health on tiseir wings convey : 
The breath of God are they ! 
'Mid loftiest Alps a loving father dwells. 

'Mid loftiest Alps the fostering sun the while 
Maketh the rales to smile, 
The glacier's frozen brow 
With rainbow hues to glow. 
'Mid loftiest Alps a loving Esther dwells. 
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'Mid loftiest Alps the bleating flocks each day 
Across the mountains stray ; 
Fresh pasture still they find, 
And plenty leave behind. 
'Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 

'Mid loftiest Alps gnsh streams of silver sheen 
The yawning cliffs between ; 
Fearless the chamois stand 
And drink from God's right hand I 
'Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 

'Mid loftiest Alps in peace the shepherd lives, 
He knows that he who rives 
His tender Iambs to feed, 
Their master too will heed. 
'Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 



A Financial, Monetary, and Statistical History of 
England, from the Revolution of IMS to the present 
time. In Seventeen Letters, addressed to the Young 
Men of Great Britain. By Thomas Doubled* y, Esq. 
Author of " The True Law of Population." London : 
Effingham Wilson. 1847. 

This is ft most instructive volume. No work more 
essentially important to them can bo read by the young 
men of England. It is they who will have to live 
under, to contend with, and probably enact the ex- 
tinction of; the imminent and daily advancing evils 
which are here traced from their origin to their now 
mena^g and gigantic greatness. Let both young and 
old and middle-aged men read and ponder, and lay 
seriously to heart the solemn facts, and equally solemn 
reasonings, with which this book abounds. Nothing 
can be more useful than to see from what a state of ease 
and comfort this nation has been reduced, and to what 
a critical condition of debt, pauperism, and political 
hasard it has been conducted, by the system of whole- 
sale wars, national debt, and taxation, since the boasted 
Bevolution of 1688. Let every man who would under- 
stand oar present situation, and what it is that reallv 
ails us— that makes all struggling, yet Binking— ail 
busy, yet poor— all industrious, yet restless and un- 
happy, read and mark how taxation has advanced with 
war; bow the deirness of all articles of life with 
taxation; how crime has progressed with deepening 
poverty, like its shadow ; and how fatally the load of 
War-created debt is weighing us down year by year, 
deeper and deeper. 

A moment like the present is the true time for every 
one to pause, and ask himself to what we are really 
tending- After thirty years of peace and of unremitted 
industry, what is our condition 1 The Whigs, who came 
in with the great avowed object of retrenchment and 
reform, laid on 10 per cent, on the assessed taxes to 
enable us to pay the interest of the debt. It did not 
suffice ; the pressure hurled them from office, and Sir 
Robert Peel coming in, was compelled to lay on the 
Property Tax. That does not suffice. At every little 
ruffle of the season, or of commercial affairs, we are on 
the verge of revolution and national bankruptcy. The 
great monster debt goes on sinking us. We cannot 
contend with the industry of a world under this incubus, 
and every year, our manufacturing population is crushed 
deeper and deeper into the slough of poverty and misery. 
Let any one imagine a man preparing to run a race— and 
we are running one with the industry of the whole 
world— taking a still heavier man on his shoulders: let 
us suppose a man going to fight against a host with his 
hands tied behind him, or a man esaaj ing to swim across 
the Thames with a ton of lead on his back, and we 
get a notion of our present national condition. What 
shall be the end of it 1 Let every thoughtful man read 
this able and most timely work, and he will see. lie 



will then learn, if he did not know it before, why 
America, Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
even Russia, are every year filching away oar trade and 
manufactures. He will see why any of those Powers 
insults us, and robs, and we dare not resent it. Why 
we crouoh in all international questions, and swagger, 
are laughed at, and creep out with humiliated attitude. 
Why Texas, Oregon, Tahiti, Spain, Cracow, and other 
territories are invaded by the great powers of Europe 
and America, and we dare not effectually oppose. It is 
because we have thoroughly crippled our national 
resources to assail those who now rejoice to trample u» 4 
down — while at home, famine and daily diminished ; 
work, and still more diminishing wages, sap the founda- 
tions of our peace, and prepare a dreadful day for the 
future. This condition Tennyson has admirably de- 
scribed in poetry, 

" Slowly comes a hungry people, M a lion, crsepiaa nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire.** 

But this sure-footed fact, this lion— a hungry people 
— drawing slowly, but certainly, upon the nodding and 
winking government behind the fire of taxation, which 
is exhausting itself, is dealt with in cause and detail by 
Mr. Doubleday ; and we especially recommend to the 
reader his two last chapters, " General State and Pro- 
spects of the Country," and " A Few Words on Imme- 
diate Proepects. , • 



Mr. Knight's One Volume edition of the Works of 
William Shaksvere, To be completed Jn twelve 
parts. Parts I. & II. London: C. Cox, King 
William-street, Strand. 

This re-issue of a noble and standard work is a boon to 
the public. To possess the complete works of Shak- 
spere, plays and poems, in this handsome form, with the 
carefully corrected text of Charles Knight, the notes 
and biography, and the illustrations by Harvey, for the 
trifling sum of one shilling a month, or twelve 
shillings for the whole, is such a thing as till now would 
have been pronounced impossible. The enterprise 
deserves to be supported in as liberal a spirit as it is 
conceived in. 



The Philosophy of Health. By Southwood Smith, M-D. 
Knights Monthly Volume. 2 vols. London : 
Charles Cox, King William-street 

We are aware that in our criticisms we are apt to 
appear somewhat eulogistic The secret, in fact, of 
our criticism is this :— bad books die fast enough of 
themselves, if you let them alone. We meddle not, 
therefore, with them, except they contain really per- 
nicious sentiments, that are likely to influence the 
public. We prefer in our small space to select, and 
recommend heartily, those works which heartily de- 
serve it The present work has won for itself its own 
deserved fame. We rejoice to see it thus made 
accessible to every reader. It ought to be in the 
hands of every young person, and of every mechanics' 
library and reading-room. The revelations contained 
in these volumes, of how fearfully and wonderfully we 
are made, must prove the most powerful incentives to 
a proper care of our health and strength, and against 
every rice, excess, and intemperance which will injure 
the fine and marvellous organisation on which depends 
our comfort, our usefulness, and our very existence. 
The whole of Dr. Southwood Smith's writings are pecu- 
liarly characterised by the desire to give us just views 
of ourselves and of the gracious Power who made us. 
They cannot be too much studied for the happiness 
of the human family. 
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OF TACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In tiiis department of our Journal we mean not only to Hate candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes — be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with all — Eds. 



The Ten Hours BUI.— By the time this number of our 
Journal appears, this benevolent bill will have become English 
lav. No circumstance can more strikingly show the strong 
feeling regarding it which exists amongst all classes, than that 
the bill has been carried through Parliament in all its stages 
by large majorities, at a time when, so far from the active state 
of our manufactories pressing sharply on the labour of those it 
is meant to protect, the deficiency of business is so great that 
many mills are actually closed, and most of those working are 
working only three or four days a week. The legislature very 
wisely, however, kept its attention fixed on the fact that it was 
not providing for a single season, but for all seasons ; and it 
was aware that even in this slack condition of business, though 
labour was restricted to days, the hours of those days were not 
at all diminished. The master manufacturers who cut off several 
days in the week, because the demand for goods was small, took 
care to leave the remaining days as long as ever, and to exact 
their full pound of flesh. 

We rejoice in the passing of the bill. We are as resolved as 
any persons can be to see women and children protected from a 
continuance of the hours of labour, which is destructive to the 
growing and the tender constitution, and is alike fatal to phy- 
sical and moral health. We have listened to all the arguments 
of the masters, that the matter should be left to them— that 
legislation should not interfere ; but we have been compelled to 
remember that the shortening of hours of labour has never yet 
been the work of the masters ; it has, on the contrary, been 
invariably the work of legislation From the days when little 
children were bought up all over the country from the parish 
authorities at 5/. per head, and conveyed by cart-loads to the 
manufacturing districts, and were there employed in relays, day 
and night, in the mills, one set of poor tired creatnres turning 
into the same beds which another just arisen to work had 
quitted, so that these beds from year's end to year's end never 
were cold, — from then up to the present time we look in vain 
for the fact of the master manufacturers having voluntarily, 
and by agreement amongst themselves, shortened the daily 
hours of labour. And yet they asked to have this left to them ! 
How long ? — They did not say. But John Bright said that he 
had no objection to the shortening of those hours, only he 
objected to government interference. This, in fact, was a total 
concession of the question. It was admitting it to be right and 
necessary — the mode of doing it was all. But being right and 
necessary ; the public are quite right too in adopting the only 
mode which, after leaving it for a century to the masters, now 
has been resorted to. 

At the same time, we agree so far with the master manufac- 
turers, that it is beginning at the wrong end of the Question. 
That we should have begun with making trade free, and levelling 
the incumbrances on our manufacturing system to the scale of the 
facilities of those foreign nations with whom we have to compete. 
That, truly, is the right end ; but then, with the exception of the 
aliolition of the Corn Laws, nobody cares to begin at this end. 
Our debt remains ; our sinecures and government extravagance 
remain ; reform and retrenchment we hear nothing of; and, 
therefore, if we wait for the protection of the lives and health 
of our women and young people till all these things are done, we 
may go on immolating thousands on thousands. It is much better 
to begin at any end, so that we do but begin. Evils, we are quite 
aware, will result from this beginning. We cannot force profits 
in our present circuuntaneea ; and if days are shortened, wages 
are sure to be shortened too; and the very work-people them- 
selves will probably be the first to cry out against the measure 
from which they have fondly hoped for relief. 

Bat our trust is, that what is once done will never be undone 
again ; but that it will become an additional necessity for a 
general, a zealous, and a determined co-operation of the people 
fur the extension of the franchise, and, through it, for a real 
reduction of our taxation, so that we may be able to manufac- 
ture and trade with profit. That once effected, both master and 
man will be contented with ten hours' labour a day ; till we 



effect that, we can do nothing for our relief under our crushing 
load, but shift the burden from one shoulder to the other. The 
people will never be at ease, never well fed and well clothed, 
their children will never be well educated, nor themselves be 
properly paid for a fair amount of labour, till they get a Bill for 
shortening the hours of the Debt which crushes out of them all 
their share of profit, and their very lives. 

Proposal for a Million Fund for the extinction of Monopoly. — 
Sir, — Allow me to suggest an idea to destroy oppression and 
monopoly from this country. I propose that a million of indi- 
viduals shall each subscribe twenty shillings, which gives at once 
a capital of one million. I propose with it that they shall 

?urcnase corn and other things which are required by the 
'bople. Let the people give their patronage to such a scheme 
for good, and oppression will in time be driven from the land. 
9, Green-street \ Theobalds-road. J. S. Shephebd. 

Continued extension of Co-operation.— Colchester, May 19/A, 

184-7 Sir, — A small number, composed entirely of the working 

classes of this town, having formed themselves into a " Co- 
operative Society," they are desirous of opening a correspondence 
with other societies of a similar nature in different parts of the 
country, for the purpose of obtaining, and, as far as they may 
be able, of diffusing information on the highly-important subject 
of co-operation. They conceive that a small space in your 
, Weekly Record would be the most effectual means of nutting 
! them into communication with some who are able and willing to 
I lend a helping hand in this work ; they, therefore, would feel 
I obliged by your allowing a small space for this purpose. 

Any communication addressed to T. B. t Post Office, Colchester, 
will hie duly acknowledged. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Thomas Bacon. 
Juvenile Delinauency.— It is cheering to a thoughtful and 
benevolent mini to perceive that at last the march of an 
enlightened liberalism is forcing attention to the condition of 
the poor juvenile delinquent. We are now happily approximating 
to that bloom of Christian charity which regards the criminal as 
a child of the same God, and a brother of the same family, as 
that to which we belong. Sympathy for the youthful trans- 
gressor is now even publicly expressed by those who are com- 
pelled to administer his punishment. But the philosophy of 
juvenile delinquency is not yet understood, nor adequately appre- 
ciated even by the most philanthropic. We have been so long 
taught to consider the offender against the laws of society as a 
being only to be punished, that it is hard to divrst ourselves of 
this prejudice, or to convince us that he is to be dealt with in 
any pther way. And this feeling, however much opposed to 
philosophy, or to the acknowledged spirit of Christianity, is 
defended even at the present day, on the ground that it is 
healthful to public morals, inasmuch as it is an unmistakeable 
sign of the reprobation with which a breach of the conventional 
laws of morality is visited by society. So that there is a diffi- 
culty to be grappled with in the case even of the juvenile 
criminal, which exists not in reference to any other claimant of 
public sympathy and consideration. Unfortunately, while we 
are hesitating or disputing as to the propriety of adopting the 
preventive or curative mode of treatment, the causes of crime 
are multiplying themselves, and innocent, God-created children 
are training for destruction around us. We will fake a type of 
thin very numerous class from the every-day life of our own 
long-vaunted civilized and Christian nation. 

There is a bit of humanity in the shape of a boy, five or six 
years of age, standing at the door of a public- house. The night 
is cold and winterly. The poor child has scarcely a rag to cover 
him ; his little limbs tremble from the combined terrors of 
hunger, fear, and cold. Yet he is patient ; young as he is, he has 
learut to bear hardships with a resignation that would do honour 
to a saint. In that little hell, called a pot-house, there is son.e 
one dear to him, yet one whom he dare not approach. Perhaps 
it is his only friend on earth, or it may be his parent ;— it is 
both ; and yet, undeserving the name of either. Tor see, as 
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soon m the qnick eye of the lad discovers his brutal father 
staggering towards him, with corses on his lip, he hurries into 
a hand-cart standing at some distance from the door, and covers 
himself over with a filthy bag. * It seems he had been left in 
charge of the cart, and his father had threatened to beat him if he 
did not remain where he left him at the time he went to indulge his 
" quenchless thirst," in the warm kitchen of the public-house. But 
the boy, benumbed with cold, and finding his father was so 
long, ventured to steal ont of the cart to learn the cause of his 
delay. Irritated at seeing the boy out of the cart, the father 
aims a terrific blow at him, which, but for his own drunken 
state, and the dexterity of his son, would have stunned the 
latter on the spot. „ The boy hurries to the cart, as if for his 
life, and with tears entreats the forgiveness of his unfeeling 
parent! 

This sight is suggestive of a few thoughts, which may be 
worth noticing. And without laying claim to the character of 
a prophet, I think I can predict the destiny of the lad. That 
beautiful sentiment of our nature, filial affection, is not yet com- 
pletely chilled in his breast, for his unnatural parent; but it 
speedily will be. The all-absorbing selfishness of the father 
will be caught by the son, and in his own defence he will 
be compelled to deceive, to impose upon, and finally to leave the 
man, who ought to have been his guide and protector. We 
cannot well expect that he will meet with better friends in the 
world, than he found in his own parent. The poor little fellow 
must live ; and then will commence his life of antagonism to 
society. He has never heard of the eighth commandment, but 
he feels an internal command to eat,— and to obey that he must 
steal. He is taken to prison — introduced to more expert thieves 
— becomes known to the police — and is soon an old offender. 
The Recorder in passing sentence of transportation upon him 
laments that one so young should be so depraved, so abandoned, 
so incorrigible. If he survive the infliction of the merciless 
sentence, he returns, if possible, more hardened in crime ; and 
finding the laws of society still against liim, he becomes a 
matured scoundrel He is again transported, and helps to make 
up the "cargo of Ruffians," so facetiously alluded to on a 
late occasion by the philosophic Lord Brougham in his speech 
in the House of Lords. This may be said to be for the most 
part the history ns well as the philosophy of crime in this 
country ; and I would ask whether the Recorder, who is paid 
for punishing this lad, or even my Lord Brougham, who merely 
condescends to allude to him in scorn, would not have been 
equally the criminal and the " ruffian" if placed in similar dete- 
riorating circumstances ? Or, is it not possible that that unfor- 
tunate child, placed by the " accident of birth" in a purer moral 
atmosphere, might have been trained to become at least as 
virtuous, and perhaps as useful a member of society, as either of 
the favoured potentates alluded to ? Nay, there is every reason 
to hope that by the great Judge of all, whose " ways are not as 
our ways," he is even now held as morally guiltless as they. It 
is on society that he will bend his indignation ; and those who 
have scourged and contemned the innocent transgressor (whom 
he numbers among his children) will be visited with retributive 
justice. H. H. H. 

Plan for Diminishing Suffering in the Slaughter of Animals. — 
Having been attracted by your open invitation to receive the 
opinions of individuals on whatever may appertain to the public 
good, — and having read the communication from a lady of 
Edinburgh on the subject of " Slaughter-houses," — lam induced 
to offer a suggestion in reference to the same subject, which, if 
you think worthy of insertion, may, I hope, find a place in your 
forthcoming ".Weekly Record." 

The guillotine, proposed by Joseph Ignace Guillotin to the 
National Assembly of the French Republic, with the object, I 
believe, of rendering more expeditious and less painful numan 
executions, might be much more appropriately and legitimately 
applied to the decapitation of those animals that form so im- 
portant a portion of the food of this vast metropolis, and 
populous empire. In furtherance of this view, I propose the 
construction of extensive " Slaughter-houses," or " Abattoirs," 
in each exterior quarter of the capital, and all large towns, on 
the principle of the guillotine, which, unattended with the tor- 
tures almost unavoidably inflicted under the existing system of 
slaughtering alluded to by your Edinburgh correspondent, 
should put an immediate end to the lives of those creatures, 
(whose flesh in our climate is so necessary to human suste- 
nance,) in numbers of fives, tens, or such as the exigencies 
of the population and season might require. 

Actuated only by motives of mercy and humanity, and a 
desire to suppress the present prolonged and more brutalizing 



method of putting to death those animals, and the demoralizing 
effects consequent thereon, I have ventured to address myself 
to a subject, which appears daily to be forcing itself on the 
consideration of the reflecting portion of the community, and 
the Government— Philanthilopos. 

F.S. The writer abstains from a more detailed explanation of 
his views, for which he does not take to himself the credit of 
originality, although he has never heard of or teen a similar 
proposal as a substitute for the existing method. 

The Rochdale Peace Society held its first anniversary on the 
13th of May. George Ashworth, the president, was in the 
chair. William Logan, the well-known domestic missionary, 
and the secretary of this society, the Rev. George HallaVtbe 
Rev. Joseph Townsend, Oliver Ormerod, Henry KelsaU,.and 
the Rev. William Burchell, addressed the meeting. Their chief 
resolution protested solemnly against the entire Military system. 
The Report contains the following striking facts : — 

" To give an idea of the extent of mortality in the army, it 
has been ascertained, for example, that of one thousand soldiers 
from twenty to thirty years of age, stationed in Jamaica, the 
average deaths amounted in a single year to one hundred and 
forty-three ; whilst of one thousand young men of similar ages, 
engaged in the pursuits of civil life in Britain, the average 
number of deaths was ov\y fifteen. The Military Gazette of the 
13th of October, 1 846, contains the names of three hundred and 
twenty-three soldiers of the 60th and 80th regiments, who died 
in course of the previous month of June. Joseph Christy, of 
Reading, stated lately in a note to the secretary, — ^ A corre- 
spondent writes me respecting a regiment abroad that died out 
three times, being kept up by reinforcements from time to 
time.' It has also been computed that, if the mortality were as 
great throughout the world as it has been in the English gar- 
risons in Jamaica, Bermuda, Hong Kong, Madras, and Bengal, 
the whole human race would become extinct in about eleven 
years ! The enormous sum of 189,014/. 4*. 34 was expended 
in recruiting the army during 1846. 

" It appears from Parliamentary returns, that from 1830 to 
1843 (five years), corporal punishment was inflicted on British 
soldiers in no less than 14,813 cases. A return has also been 
recently made to the House of Commons, from which it 
appears that from January, 1845, to July, 1846, a period of 
nineteen months, there were 337 cases of flogging in the dif- 
ferent regiments within the United Kingdom ; and that not 
fewer than 38,770 lashes were inflicted, being an average of 
about one hundred and fifteen lashes in each case, of flogging! 
And in support of this legalised system of deception, slavery, 
cruelty, immorality, and practical infidelity, we paid in 1846 
about 7,253,285// 
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THE EMIGRANT'S COMPLAINT. 

[We hem beg to thank our unknown friend for the drawing 
winch aeeompanied this poem, and which is this day engraved 
as oar illustration.] 

AiiiAMf the endless woods U shining 
Tho morning sun; I hail Its rays. 

Til Sabbath morn — to man assigning 
A truce with toil My axo shall graae 

No bark to-day; shall mar no tree; 

Tho forest hath a truoa with we* 

No breath of wind the trees is waving/ 

No sound I hear, or motion see ; 
The sluggish river's waters laving 

The tall reeds, swing them lazily ; 
BftVo those, 'tis mute and motionless— 
The quiet sleep of loneliness. 

For bones and ulnewa stark and aching 
A medicine bland, a grateful cure. 

Not for the spirit —wearied, waking, 
Travailing on, it mutt endure. 

It cannot sleep or smile at will ; 

It breaks the tether— onward still.' 

Nor would I chain it :— it is travelling 
To my lost home -to memory dear: 

The tangled threads of dreams unravelling, 
The past and distant bringing near ; 

Yet gathering up each filament, 

It weaves my web of discontent 

I hear my village church Veils ringing, 
Thai pleasant old familiar sound; 

And dear and shrill the children singing 
Above the organ's roll profound ; 

The clerk's quaint tone ; the deep response I 

The ourata's voice.— He loved me onoe I 

The stained glass, my childhood's wonder, 
It atill btpalntB the whitened walla. 

The worn-out yew I see. and, under 
The grave which saddest thought recalls % 

I breathe the rose's soft perfume— 

The rose I planted by that tomb. 

I cannot stay ; my heart ia swelling ; — 

My losses, graven on that stone, 
The dreary truth to me are telling — 

I atand in this wide world alone, 
With no kind voice to cheer me on ; 
For all I loved are dead and gone. 

Their shadowy forms are growing clearer j 
Their looks of grief and love I see ; 

I strive to win, to lure them nearer ; 
I elasp them, and the shadows flee, — 

A gleam of sunshine through the mist 

Quenched In the snowy cloud tt kissed. 

Pale phantom-portraits, evanescent, 
Oh, let me greet your smiles onoe mora I 

Still at my father's house be present, 
Aa ye were in the days of yore ! 

The aanded floor again I tread, 

Bat ye from thence, alas, have fled t 

Strangers around the hearth are sitting, 
And laughing at some merry jest ; 

The time and place how unbefitting ! 
But I am an unbidden guest. 

Am an intruder;— still it wounds 

My heart to hear those cheerful sounds. 



The man who lung hath lost a treasure. 

Although it be for ever lost, 
Can even find a mournful pleasure 

In daily summing up ita cost— 
A dangerous pleasure, for despair 
But growoth bolder lurking there. 

Though vain the attempt to stifle sorrow, 
I still must struggle ; urge my mind 

To dwell upon the coming morrow. 
And hope for what I ne'er may find; 

Like mariner in tempest tost, 

With rudder broke, and compass lost. 



FREE T^ADB RECOLLECTIONS. 

BT JOBH BOWEIKO, LL.D. M.P. 

No. VI.— Thi Dabcbi. 

Thh vicissitudes of time— the spirit of adventure — 
the emancipation of trade — and above all, the facilities 
of communication which the present era has created, — 
will bring into prominence regions long neglected or 
forgotten. Nothing is so actively engaged in 

" Exhausting worlds, and then discovering new — * 

nothing so busy, so insatiate as commercial activity. 
Curiosity may prompt now and then a solitary explorer, 
— restlessness will conduct wanderers into before un- 
visited regions,— misanthropy has sometimes impelled 
Its victims out of civilized Into savage life, — nor are 
there wanting men of the highest intellect, who, under 
the impulses of the noblest benevolence, have gone 
forth in the name of science to cany out her exalted 
mission,— or in the cause of philanthropy to give 
effect to her still more elevated teachings. But these 
are solitary isolations. The great mover— the great 
discoverer — the great invader — is Commerce. It may 
be degraded down to the merest mercenary pursuit of 
gain,— and no doubt the love of wealth, the desire to 
add riches to riches is one of the impelling powers, — 
no doubt what is called selfishness does to some extent 
mingle with and alloy the good which ia associated 
with the perseverance and the boldness of mariners and 
merchants. 

Yet in the immense results, it is difficult fully to 
estimate, and we can scarcely over-appreciate, the 
contributions to the amount of human felicity which 
we owe to commercial activity. Among the regions 
which ont of long oblivion are now again engaging the 
attention of the commercial world, the Danubian pro- 
vinces are among the most remarkable. Walachia, 
Moldavia, and Bulgaria stand as it were on the outer 
edge of Europe— territories half Mahomedan, half 
Christian, which have been again and again the battle 
field between the Cross and the Crescent, but which 
now exhibit, what all the Levant exhibits — the rapid 
decline and decay of the Mussulman sovereignty, the 
growth and diffusion of Christian influences— or, in other 
words, the advance of Western progress and civilisation, 
upon Eastern backwardness and barbarism. The hold 
which the Ottoman empire has upon the governments 
of Bucharest and Jassy, is become the merest semblance 
of authority. The preservation even of the forma of 
dependence upon the Sultan is little better than a 
mockery. That dependence was meant to protect, or 
professed to be meant to protect, these principalities 
from the domineering influence of Russia. There was 
to be some alliance, too, between the national govern- 
ment, — the crude representative institutions of the 
Walachians and Bulgarians, — and their Turkish patrons 
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— bni Hie Iron heel of the Tar Is upon the provinces 
on the left bank of the Danube. Bulgaria, on the 
right bank, is at present a recognised part and portion of 
the Ottoman empire ; and like most other portion* of 
that once fast dominion, displays all the symptoms of 
exhaustion and helplessness which characterize the 
regions where Maintain has sway. But Walachia and 
Bulgaria have in them elements of life and vitality. 
They are at this moment sending immense quantities 
of grain into Europe— they will be to us a rich resource 
in the deficiency of our own supplies. 

A great historic charm attaches to the Danubian 
provinces — the ancient Dacia of the Roman world. 
The Home of old is perhaps less to be seen, less to be 
heard, on the banks of the Tiber than on those of the 
Aluta or the Pruth. There would be more of Roman 
manners discoverable in the Alpine Dacia, than in the 
Italian Apennines— and a language more nearly 
resembling that of the eternal city is to be listened to 
at this time among the peasants of Walachia than in 
the pontifical dominions. Nor is this to be wondered 
at If our island — if Great Britain or Ireland should 
become as Rome was, through many centuries, the scene 
of successive invasions — if " the well of pure English un- 
dented" should be polluted by the adulterations of other 
tongues, — the language of Bacon and Burke, of Shak- 
spere and Sheridan, would be preserved in the United 
States and in Australia, at the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the Indian presidencies. It is boasted now, — and there 
is some truth in the boast, — that the English idiom of 
the seventeenth century is better preserved in New than 
in Old England; and while the aristocracy of Walachia 
are able to talk an almost classical Latin, the universal 
language of the country sounds more like Latin, and 
probably more resembles the Latin of the Roman 
populace, than does any other existing idiom. 

One cannot think of the Danube, and of Dacia, 
without being reminded of that master-piece of Byron, 
— his picture of the Gladiator : so vivid, so truthful. 
How it brings to view, so full of life, so full of death, 
the ancient relative position of the Daclans and the 
Romans 1 

I see before me the Gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand— his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 
Th* arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere eeasedth* inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not— his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away; 

He recked not of the life he lost, nor prise,— 

Bat where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Daciaa mother—he, their sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday. — 

All this rushed with his blood— shall he expire, 

And unavenged P Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire ! 

Connected with the various tongues which are spoken 
by civilized men, there is a field of inquiry deserving 
much attention, and which has hitherto obtained little 
or none. I refer to the influence of religion upon 
language, and more particularly upon the orthography of 
language. In most of the dialects of remote antiquity, 
It is easy to trace the Greek and Latin words which 
the conversion of the people to the Christian faith, and 
the Influence of the Christian priesthood, brought with 
them. The Celtic tongues in all their varieties,— the 
Biscayan,— and even the Sclavonian, the Gothic, and 
the Scandinavian, — received volumes of words con- 
nected with Christian observances, faith, and practice, 
wholly unknown to the aboriginal idioms. As the famous 



statue of Jupiter in St Peter's has received the homage 
of successive generations — formerly as a heathen deity, 
now as a Christian saint, — as the cathedral at Cordova 
still exhibits in its various parts the Temple of Idolatry, - 
the Mosque of lslamism, and the Catholic Church, — 
so the languages of Europe were easily moulded to the 
necessities of a new form of belief and worship. But 
the orthography of every language of our portion of the 
globe which came under the direct influence of the 
Roman clergy has suffered from the utter unfitness of 
the Roman alphabet to represent the sounds of other 
tongues. In our own English, the bases of which are 
Anglo Saxon, the Roman letters gave us no represen- 
tative for several of the Anglo Saxon sounds, such as 
the th in thing, the th in that, the w, and so forth. In 
the Sclavonic languages, with more than forty sounds, 
there were only four and twenty letters or signs to 
represent them. Hence the rude and consonant- 
crowded appearance of the Polish, the Bohemian, and 
other Sclavonian tongues. So in Gaelic, and Welsh, and 
Erse, there is no provision in the Roman letters for 
many of the sounds, which are in consequence repre- 
sented by combinations altogether inappropriate. The 
idioms of northern Europe have suffered from the 
utter inefficiency of the Roman alphabet which the 
Roman Catholic clergy so universally introduced. In 
Walachia, far different has been the fate of the 
language. There the Greek clergy introduced the 
redundancy of the Sclavonian alphabet, consisting of 
forty letters, to convey little more than half the 
number of separate sounds; and the Roman alphabet, so 
thoroughly adapted to the Walachian dialect, was 
abandoned. 

When the Roman colonists settled in the Dacian 
provinces, they brought with them the language of the 
Roman people. That language was no more the classical 
language of Rome, than is the popular tongue of any 
country that of its highest literature. Qulntilian him- 
self complains of the barbarous expressions and accla- 
mations of the Roman mob. (Liv. i. c. 6.) The Latin 
alphabet continued in use among the people on the right 
side of the Danube until the 11th century, when they 
adopted the alphabet which the Monk Cyril had intro- 
duced among all the Sclavonian natives whom he could 
influence ; but on the left bank the Roman characters 
were preserved down to the 15th century. Vaillant 
contends that even at the present moment nine tenths 
of the language of Walachia is of Roman roots ; and that 
the extent of adulteration or addition from other sources 
is confined to 750 Sclavonic, 500 Turkish, 800 Gipsy, 
250 Greek, 150 German, and 50 Magyar woids. A great 
proportion of these are to be traced to the geographical 
position of the country, and the immediate adjacency of 
the people from whose dialects they have been imported. 

There have been repeated struggles for the restoration 
of the Roman characters to the Walachian tongue. The * 
best dictionary I am acquainted with, printed at Btida, 
in 1825, employs both the Sclavonic and the Latin alpha- 
bets. Its title and a sentence or two will enable the 
reader to compare the modern Dacian with the ancient 
Roman. 

Lesicon Romanescu-Lati- Sen Lexicon Valachico- 
nescu-Ungurescu-Ifemtescu Latino-Hungarico-Germa- 
quare de mai multi autori nicumquodaplurilrasAuo- 
in cursul' a trideci si mai toribus decursu triginta et 
multoru ani s* au lucratu. amplius annorum elabora- 
tum est. 

Will the Latin student find much difficulty in trans- 
lating what follows 1 

Mai incolo in lontrn este Dacia in forma de corona 
cu grei muntl interita, la acquiror latere que de stanga 
quare se aplcia^apre media n6pte si dela inceputul' riu 
lui Vistula p*e * nemesurate departure vene poporusul' 
nation al Vinidelor au scdutu. Aquaror mime macar 
che aquum prin desclinite familii ei locuri se muta, totus 
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mai co Mini si numescu Bdavini si Antes. Sclavini de 
U cetatea n6ua, b! Sclavino Rumnnense b! dela lacul 
quare Be chiama Musiaira pino la Danaatru si spre 
media* nopti pino* la Viscia Io'cuescu. Aquesti en loc 
di cetati an baltile, si padurile. Ero' Antes quarii sunt 
quel xnai tari intra densii, quarii bo pleca Bpre marea 
negri dela Danaatru ae intendu pin6 la Danapru quare 
riuri mult sunt departate intra* sine. 

Or this paaaage from Procopiua 1 

In ante de reboiul' Italicu Imperatia Ootflor din 
tenntul' Galilor pino la marginile Daciei undo e Cetatea 
Sirmiu, se intendea. Altmentre fiend ostea Romanilor 
fn Italia, mare parte a tirautu lul Galicanu si Yeneticu 
lu cuprendea Germanii ; er6 Sirmiu si vicinuP tenutu 
lu avea Gepedele. Tota aquesta parte de pamentu cu 
totu e lipsita' di 6meni, quarii despro o parte faro stinsi 
de resboiu, despre o parte de pustla (ciuma) si debole 
quare s'au obicinuit a urma dup6 resboie. Iliricu si 
Tracia tota, Grecia, Chersonesu, si tote tenuturile quare 
sunt de la gura marei Ionia pin6 16nge Constantinopol, 
si popoiale, de quand au inceput a imperate Justinianu, 
Hunii, Sclavinic, Ante cu navalirile quele mai in tot 
anul* cumpltt le an predatu. Cred che mal bub de doa 
ante de mli cu fie quare navalire parte fur6 ucisi, parte 
dual en sclayic quat en tenle aqueste mai este a vedere 
pustiile Schiticesci. 

Truly this is suffidently unlike the language of 
Cicero,— the language of the best days of Rome ; but 
is it not worthy of observation that after the lapse of 
twenty centuries, and in regions so remote from Rome, 
there should remain to this hour, in the vernacular 
language of the Dacian peasantry, bo much of the 
ancient Latin tongue 1 

It is a very curious met, that in the Walachian 
language there should be preserved among the people 
many of the words of very ancient Latinity. The mu 
of Ennius, the Caldu (Caldus) of Varro, the lata of 
Plautus, the dicker (Ichor) of Celsius, and a variety of 
proper names, such as Corvinu, Corbinu, Armiga, 
bearing the most antique forms. In the verbs, too, 
instead of aim, sis, sit, the older type of fiam, fias, 
fiat is found in fine, fie, fii; so has the Walachian 
taken escu, esci, esce, the representatives of esco, escis, 
escit, in place of sum, es, est. No doubt the adoption 
of the Cyrillian alphabet had the effect of carrying 
away, as it were, the association of Dacian words from 
their Latin sources — and the restoration of the Roman 
alphabet would greatly help to renew the broken links. 
A sound system of orthography would in itself be a 
great step towards the purification of the Walachian 
tongue. The modifications of time would be traced in 
many cases to the habit of simplifying, or euphonizing 
sounds of difficult utterance. The d, for example, modi- 
fied to a j, an r, or a a— as the Romans themselves 
employed arvena for advena, and arvocatus for advo- 
• catua. QuintfUan speaks of the analogy between the 
letters d and z ; and says, that the harshness of a 
terminal d was modified by the adoption of other 
letters. He also remarks on the change of the ancient 
/ into A— as traho and veho from tra/o and vefo. The 
Walachians have hiera from /era (wild beast), prihana 
from prqfana (profane). 

Along the banks of the Danube, on both of it* 
shores, there exists towards England a strong feeling of 
attachment and admiration. In Hungary and Transyl- 
vania all the enlightened inhabitants seem to have a 
vague notion, that the friendship of Great Britain is in 
someway or other to be associated with their political 
liberties, and with that emancipation for which they 
are sighing and struggling. Whatever there exists of 
popular sentiment in Servia, is dissatisfied alike with 
Austrian, Russian, or Ottoman influences, — and as 
England can have no interest alien to the good govern- 
ment of their country, the Servians regard her with 
sympathy and respect. Bulgaria is too much Islamised 



to care much about a remote Christian nation ; but even 
among the Bulgarians there are many who know thai 
an access to the markets of this country would add 
greatly to the value of the produce of their soil. But 
in Walachia and Moldavia there are sentiments more 
akin to those of Hungary,— the political, commercial, 
and agricultural interests lead them to look to Great 
Britain with hopes, not to say expectations, that they 
may ere long occupy a more prominent place in the 
attention of the British people. How often have I 
heard the Boyars say—" Look at our fertile soil— tee 
how we are blest with abundance— with superfluity — 
how cheaply we produce— how full are our granaries. — 
Why are not the ports of Galalz and Brailoff crowded 
with English vessels as they are with the ships of 
other nations?" 

There is an old Walachian proverb which says, " Our 
millet has no skin on the lowlands, and our apple none 
on the highlands,"— meaning that both are of the best 
quality. But the Agriculture of the Boyars is little 
worthy of the fine soil and climate they possess. Their 
valleys are green and gay, as are their extensive 
plains; through them flow multitudinous streams, and 
an endless variety of vegetation adorns the land. In 
Upper Romania, the aspect of the country somewhat 
resembles Switzerland. Hazels and rose-trees— vast 
orchards of apple, plum, and apricot trees— immense 
quantities of the earliest fruits, such as strawberries and 
raspberries— with the later productions of the autumnal 
season, nuts and walnuts— and extensive vineyards- 
added to a great abundance of wild flowers, make a 
beautiful picture, and present an attractive display of 
the productive powers of the region. 

Elevation upon elevation— ridge upon ridge— each 

S resents its characteristic varieties. At the foot of the 
ills are the hornbeam, the apple and plum tree, the 
wild pear tree, and the nut ; then on the first rise, the 
chestnut, the ash, the oak, the beech, and the birch; 
rve and buckwheat are most prolific, rendering; 
thirty per cent, upon the seed ; higher vet are the 
larch, and the pine, and the box ; and still higher, a 
vegetation upon which the flocks browse in the summer 
season ; while in the highest regions of all, lichens and 
the rhubarb are found. The plains have the elm and 
the aspen, the poplar, the cornel, the alder, the linden, 
the red and white acacia, the common and the fragrant 
willow; the broom, which grows to an extraordinary 
height, and the strawberry tree. Wheat is productive, 
the seed rendering tenfold ; maize and millet forty to 
fifty-fold ; and barley, of which there is a great con- 
sumption for horses and distilleries. Whenever the 
agriculture of these provinces receives the attention it 
deserves, the vine cultivation must be greatly extended. 
Grapes are produced in abundance, but their quality 
and their adaptation to the manu&cture of wine 
have been too little watched over. But vines are not 
wanting in excellent qualities; the vintage ia late* 
because the vineyards are imperfectly cared for; neither 
the planting, nor the training, nor the pruning, nor the 
dressing, nor the weeding, nor any of the appropriate 
precautions and preparations, are fitly provided. Expe- 
rienced judges say that some of the grapes of Moldavia 
would, with proper care, produce wines as rich aa 
Tokay. Wines are not the favourite beverage of the 
Boyars ; they have been somewhat influenced by 
Mahoxnedan prejudices, and they prefer a stronger 
drink, which is made of absynth, steeped in the lees 
of the black grape, which is allowed to ferment and 
produce an alcoholic liquid. They strengthen their 
wines by subjecting them to the winter's frost, by 
which the aquseous particles are congealed, and re- 
moved; and what remains is necessarily of greater 
strength, and possessing more of the inebriating prin- 
ciple. 
There are two articles of Moldavian produce whose 
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growth might be largely extended : tobacco, the quality 
of which is very superior, and the yellow root (Rhanua 
infectorius), which is employed for dyeing morocco 
leather. The restrictive policy of Austria, has pre- 
vented the extended cultivation of the former ; of the 
latter the exports amount to about a million and a half 
of pounds. 

Silk would become an article of importance in Wala- 
chia, but an absurd prohibition has interfered with 
the cultivation of the mulberry tree about the capital. 
The plea— the foolish plea— has been, that if cultivated 
in the capital, it would be abandoned in the rural dis- 
tricts. Strange theory this, but scarcely more strange 
than the interference in a thousand forms with capital 
and labour to which ignorance of the fundamental 
principles of political economy leads; the fact is that 
the houses of the peasantry, small and badly ventilated, 
are little adapted to rearing the silk-worm ; and their 
outdoor occupations allow them little time to give the 
needful attention to the object In the towns there 
are multitudes of people — the wives of artisans, 
widows, and the poorer classes generally, who might 
find in the silk-worm thread a means of comfortable 
existence. Bucharest and Jassy are pointed out by 
Yaillant (to whom I am much indebted for the informa- 
tion conveyed in this paper) as peculiarly adapted to 
this important produce. The capitals of Walachia and 
Moldavia are deemed unhealthy, and the introduction 
of the silk-worm would, it is said, add to their insalu- 
brity. But that insalubrity might probably be removed 
by proper drainage, better police, and by greater atten- 
tion to cleanliness. To destroy a productive trade is 
a very indifferent way of advancing the prosperity of a 
locality. It has been estimated that six thousand 
families might find the means of comfortable support 
by the rearing the silk-worm, with a view to the export 
trade in silk. When will the intelligence of nations be 
directed to the development instead of the destruction 
of the sources of wealth and comfort 1 

The population of the provinces comprising the 
ancient Dacia is estimated at about 6,000,000, of whom 
8,500,000 occupy Walachia and Moldavia. The great 
mass of the inhabitants call themselves Romans, and 
this population comprises most of the opulent and 
dominant classes. At the other extreme are found the 
gipsies, in the lowest grade of servitude and slavery, 
whether domestic or predial. The privileged ranks and 
even the peasantry boast of their classical origin, and 
speak proudly of their being fashioned in the Roman 
mould. The influence of the long domination of the 
Turks is visible in the general distrust which pervades 
society, in the utter want of unity of purpose, or na- 
tionality of mind. There is everywhere a disquietude, 
a sense of something wanting to the public security 
and the public happiness, a vague dreaming that 
neither their country nor themselves occupy the 
position to which they are entitled. And Russia and 
Turkey both have motives strong enough to prevent 
the growth or the extension of a Dacian feeling. To 
popularize a national sentiment, civil and religious 

Suality must be established. But in Walachia and 
oldavia are two great classes— the opulent, who pay 
no taxes ; the non-opulent, who pay all the taxes. 
The privileged are the clergy of all ranks, consist- 
ing of above 100,000 ; and the nobility, who amount 
to 70,000. Dependent upon the Bovara are 240,000 
slaves and 10,000 servants, who are also excepted. 
These, with widows, retired soldiers, etc. make between 
one-fifth and one-sixth of the population, who are 
wholly excluded from taxation, — excluded not on 
account of poverty, but because they are wealthy, or 
protected by the wealthy. All fiscal burdens fall on 
the remaining five-sixths of the people. 

The emancipation of the Danmbe is one of the events 
with which the future is pregnant At the present 



moment the predominance of Russia on the northern 
banks, and her settlement at Sulina on the southern, 
just at the mouth of the stream, under the pretence of 
protecting the public health, has reduced this noble 
river to a state of abject vassalage. It can be entered 
or quitted only at the good pleasure of the Tzar. Those 
abominable codes, the quarantine laws, which profess to 
be instituted for sanitary purposes alone, are in reality 
instruments of the most vexatious exactions, and the 
most intolerable oppression. By these does Russia 
tyrannise over the Danubian principalities. By these 
she employs a police, armed with irresponsible and 
despotic power. By these every traveller, every mer- 
chant, is at the mercy of the functionaries of the 
Lazzarets, against whom neither protest avails, nor can 
protection be found. And so strong are the existing 
prejudices, that it is easy for an arbitrary government 
to turn them to account, and to use them as an excuse 
for every species of misrule. 

In ancient times there was a canal from Czernavoda 
to the neighbourhood of Varna, through Bulgaria. If 
the Turkish government had sagacity to perceive its 
own obvious interests, and the power and the will to 
give effect to any great and important object, one of its 
earliest and noblest works would be again to establish 
a direct communication from the Danube to the 
Euxine, through the narrowest part of the province of 
Bulgaria. This would become the high road of com- 
mercial intercourse. It would reduce the time of con- 
veying merchandize from days to hours. It would 
bring through its own territories the produce of im- 
mense districts of fertile lands; and, independently of 
strengthening the political position of the Ottoman 
empire, it would be an undoubted source of wealth and 
commercial influence. The subject has been mooted in 
the divan at Constantinople. The work has been 
defeated by Russian intrigue ; — for Russia well knows 
that the facilities of access to the Danube would greatly 
tend to lessen her influence, wherever it is exerted mis- 
chievously or malignantly. So great an energy, how- 
ever, as the accomplishment of such a work, is scarcely 
to be hoped for from a Mussulman government or 
people. Perhaps the hour may come when the Da- 
nubian principalities will of themselves break the 
chains that fetter them. They have been too long held 
in ignoble durance. That great stream which flows 
for hundreds of miles, from the very heart of Europe, 
through so many regions, and among such various 
tribes and tongues— that great stream which ought to 
bear upon its waters innumerable cargoes of wealth, 
coming from and going to the vast territories through 
which they flow— represents, as yet most imperfectly, 
its future destinies. The Danube ought to be as 
busy as the Elbe or the Rhine. Its own resources, to 
say nothing of its tributaries, entitle it to become one 
of the foremost of commercial rivers. Whenever its 
many capabilities are brought into activity— whenever 
freedom and facility of access shall open its varied 
aptitudes to enterprise and to capital— an extensive 
region will change its character, and opulence and pro- 
sperity succeed to that inert hopelessness which now 
pervades the land. 

The Walachians and Bulgarians are proud of their 
capitals, and have their proverbs to celebrate their 
praises. Through Bucharest the D'Amborita flows, and 
of which the Bucharestians say and sing, — 
"IXAmborittapadolce! 
Quine o bea nu se mai duee."(l) 

This reminds me of a benediction I once had ad- 
dressed to me by an Egyptian woman — " May Allah 
bless thee, as he blessed the sources of the Kile." But 
the description Yaillant gives is far from flattering, 
and I record it for its graphic merit " The elective 

(1) M D'Amborita, tweet water ! He who drinks it never leaves it" 
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principle has given them no Forum — in spile of a love 
of independence, their towns are full of slavt s ; they 
look to constitutional liberty, yet would maintain the 
profits of feudal privileges. Bucharest and Jassy have 
painted on their inner walls the manners of Asia, on their 
exterior the fortunes of Europe. There is a ceaseless 
concert of sports, and festivities, and harmonious voices, 
mingled with the groans and the sighs of slaves. In- 
trigues have driven politics away, factions have de- 
stroyed nationality. Bucharest and Jassy are immense 
villages, without limits, with nameless streets, and 
mysterious wahalaa ; one has a circumference of four, the 
other of two leagues. There may be seen the marshes 
where the frogs croak and the toads crawl— meidans, 
where the gipsies raise their tents — districts submerged 
at every spring— pavements broken up, or covered with 
mud a toot deep — roads in which you pass over dunghills, 
till you are arrested by an abyss. Handsome hotels, 
pleasant houses ; vast barns, rather than lordly abodes ; 
and in the midst splendid equipages, drawn by mag- 
nificent horses, bearing elegant women, dandies, 
coquetry and pride. Behind, gallooned lackevs, Un- 
gerrSne in jackets, or Albanians clad in the Roman 
toga. Waggons laden with wood and straw, dragged 
by exhausted and famishing oxen ; peasants clothed in 
sheepskins ; gipsies naked, or half covered with rags ; 
a constant contrast of luxury and misery — hovels close to 
palaces, the rich In coaches, the poor in the mud ; and 
in the summer season a thick dust enveloping all : — 
fit symbol of the universal vanity." 

How much of the earth is still to be explored — what 
resources to be opened—what opulence to be gathered 
i— what positions to be improved — what felicity to 
be extended ! " Worlds to conquer" — to conquer by 
devastation and destruction was ihe want of a warlike 
barbarian in days of yore : — we have worlds to conquer 
—not by the sword, for mischief and for misery, but 
by commerce, for weal and wealth. What a delight- 
ful and refreshing contrast to turn from the weary 
history of marauding monarchs, revelling and rejoicing 
over cities subdued and territories wasted, to the future 
onward march of commercial and peaceful triumphs ! 

Nor with such triumphs will the great cause of free- 
dom be unassociated. Every breeze that wafts a ship 
into a hitherto unvisited port — every enterprise which 
establishes a new, or extends an old, field of trading 
interchange— every social want created or supplied— 
will in their consequence lead to the diffusion of the 
elements of improvement. Long and intimate inter 
course between civilized and savage life is impossible. 
The savage is either softened down into a different and 
4 wiser being, or he flies from the communications 
with which he has no sympathy. He will be either 
raised in the scale of existence to something like the 
level of the more cultivated invader, or will disappear 
from the presence of, and the contact with, intellectual 
superiority. And this will not be found less true in 
the long run between oppressed and emancipated 
nations. The liberties of which England is the repre- 
sentative and the recommendation, have spread their 
infection through many a people with whom we have 
had to do. There is a contagion from good as well as 
from evil. Atmospheres are purified by visitations from 
afar. A free and a trading nation, though seemingly 
engaged only in one, has really two important mis- 
sions to accomplish, and does accomplish them, in 
spite of ail resistance. English influences eman- 
cipated America, and, through America, France; and 
these influences are mightily working in Spain and 
Portugal, in Italy and Germany. 

In tne Danubian provinces there are long arrears to 
pay. They have been infamously used by the various 
states upon whom they have been made dependent ; and 
for them a better destiny will one day dawn. For Poland, 
it appears by the letters lately published of Lord 



Castlereagh to the Emperor Alexander— -letters which 
do great honour to his political sagacity, some regard 
was shown at the Congress of Vienna— some effort 
made to save it from destruction. But towards Wala- 
chia and Moldavia no interest was exhibited ; and 
yet they had, and still have, and will continue to have, 
many claims upon all who feel that the interests of 
nations are best understood by nations — that the living 
man is not, or ought not to be, born and trained alone 
for sale and sacrifice at the political shambles of here- 
ditary lords — who think that in the laws which rule, 
the subjects ruled by them are entitled to a voice — 
that in the services demanded, and the imposts levied, 
by the few on the many, the many have a right to know 
why they serve, and for what they pay — in a word, who 
are not satisfied with a state of society in which a 
handful of men exercise irresponsible authority, and 
immense multitudes are condemned to absolute and 
unprotected vassalage. 



VISIT TO O'CONNELL AT DERBYNANE, IN 
THE AUTUMN OP 1846. 

BT WILLIAM HOWITT. 

[Ws have been requested by various parties to reprint 
at this moment so much of the article which appeared 
in Tait s Magazine, in January, 1846, aa related simply 
to the life and manners of O'Connell atDerrynane; and 
we accordingly do so.] 

The wilds of Kerry, in which Deirynane lies, are 
by far the most bold and savage in their aspect of any 
part of Ireland which I have vet visited. To see as 
much as possible of them, I did not take the ordinary 
route from Killarney by Killorglin and Gahirciveen, 
but proceeded to the town of Kenmare, and thence, 
along the shores of the Kenmare river, to Derrynane. 

Passing through Kenmare I arrived at Sneam, 
where 1 spent the night It was a fine Sunday morn- 
ing, and the roads were black with people streaming 
along to chapel, for six, and even eight and ten, miles 
around the country ; the women all in their dark-blue 
cloaks. My driver had furnished himself with a bundle 
of willow switches, to beat on his horse ; and of these He 
seemed to have great need. The horse appeared to have 
a particular aversion to motion ; and before we had got 
half-way, the bundle of switches was used up, and the 
lad descended from the car, and propelled the animal 
by poking him in the sides with the sole remains of one 
of the sticks, now reduced to a mere peg. Tree there 
was none in the country ; it was one wilderness of rocks 
and stony hills ; but, by a piece of extraordinary good 
fortune, we observed a few more willows growing m a 
garden hedge ; and the boy made for them, and began 
to supply himself anew. From a hill above, however, 
there came a loud and gruff cry of wrath. There sat 
aloft, over our heads, several great fellows, who were 
furious at this plunder of so much valuable timber; 
and the lad was glad to make his escape with a whole 
skin. Anon we overtook a poor woman, whose foot was 
bleeding from a cut with a sharp stone, and I invited 
her to mount the car; and so we went on for some five 
or six miles, to the chapel to which she was going. 
Here she descended, drew on her shoes and stockings 
on the bank, and then joined the singular and pictu- 
resque group of worshippers. These were assembled in 
crowds round the chapel, which stood on a little hill 
close to a small village. The dark dresses of the people 
gave strong effect to the scene, and to an English eye it 
was striking. Not only in the chapel-yard were hun- 
dreds kneeling, but in the streets of the village itself, 



under the walla of the cottages, when they ewrtd not 
even get a peep at the chapel. This is a very common 
sight; more people, often, are kneeling during mass 
outside than inside of an Irish Catholic church, or 
chapel* as it is always there styled. If you ask them 
why they kneel where they can neither see nor hear the 
mass performed, nor even catch a glimpse of the chapel, 
they always reply, " Oh, it seems to do them good 1 " 
And truly, as is the case with all Catholic worshippers 
in erery country, they have an air of singular devotion. 
Amongst the people stood a numerous group of young 
men, with their huge, handy sticks, ready for a game of 
hurling, as they there call it, after mass was over. 

The way grew ever more and more wild. " Can 
Derrynane be in so wild a country as this V asked I of 
the driver. 

" Ay, kith is it, and far wilder/' said he. " The 
Counsellor's house is all amongst the wild mountains ; 
hut he has a meadow such as ye'll hardly see any where 
else." 

On turning the brow of a hill, there lay a descending 
country at the foot of the mountains, of some two miles 
in extent; there spread out the broad Atlantic to the 
left; and there, on its margin, amid its mass of embo- 
soming wood, stood forth the gray pile of Derrynane. 

As I approached the house, rain came on, and the 
wild, misty clouds gave a still more impressive aspect 
to the scene, while the white spray of the ocean was 
aeen.flving high against the rocks, and the roar of the 
■•a came full of majesty on the wind. I made my driver 
•top at a respectful distance from the house, though I 
believe, and as it may be imagined in such a country, it 
was not the first time that a stranger had arrived in 
such a vehicle — a peasant's car; and advancing towards 
it, saw the stalwart form of the Liberator passing up 
the court before me. Turning round, he looked at me 
for a moment, and then exclaimed," Ha I Mr. Howitt, 
do I see you in Ireland 1 I am very glad to see you/' 

" It is long since we met," 1 observed. 

" Yea, but you have taken good care that we should 
hear of you from time to time, by your writings. What 
delightful books those are which Mrs. Howitt has given 
us from the Swedish and Danish I" 

" Why, do you really find time and inclination to 
read such books V 

" To be sure. I hare read every one of them, ex- 
cept the last, ' Only a Fiddler,' which we have not 
received yet from Dublin." 

While this was saying, we had advanced into the 
entrance-hall; my upper garment was removed, my 
portmanteau was already in charge of the staid old 
servant, so well known to visiters there, and we were 
ascending to the drawing-room, where I was introduced 
by Mr. O'Connell to those of his family then present, 
his amiable daughter, Mrs. French, Mr. Maurice O'Con- 
nell, and various guests. 

But before we make further acquaintance with these, 
we must endeavour to receive a clear impression of the 
place itself, and its environments. 

I believe no good view has ever been taken of Derry- 
nane. We have heard a deal of the princely style in 
which O'Connell lives there, and are therefore led to 
suppose that his ancestral abode is something quite 
magnificent. This is not the fact. The house at Derry- 
nane ia a good and capacious, rather than a grand 
house. On the contrary, taking into consideration the 
feme and standing of the great Irish Liberator, and 
the hospitality that both his position and his disposition 
dictate, it strikes one, on arriving at it, as a somewhat 
modest one. It is the fitting residence of a substan- 
tial country gentleman, and nothing more. It is of 
rather an irregular form, and has evidently been, from 
time to time, enlarged a* became requisite, rather with 
regard to convenience than to one general design. 
Thus, yon approach it by a sort of open court, formed 



by two projections from the main building. The one 
to your right consists of a part of the house, where, I 
suppose, the household affairs are transacted, as visiters 
seldom enter that portion ; and of a small chapel which 
Mr. O'Connell has recently erected, and which is, in- 
deed, not yet internally finished. The projection to 
your left, of two stories, contains, on the ground-floor, 
Mr. O'Connell* private study, and over it the library, 
with the windows overlooking the ocean. A small 
lobby in this projection first receives you ; and advanc- 
ing from it, you find yourself in a large one ; in fact, 
in the very centre of the house, and where the grand 
staircase conducts you to the rooms above. Here you 
find the drawing-room, a fine spacious apartment, run- 
ning at right angles with the projection containing the 
study and library, and towards the sea ; and the win- 
dows on all aides give you views over the ocean, and 
the rocky hills around, with the plantations close under 
the house, and the green expanse of meadow between 
the house and the sea Beneath this room is the dining- 
room, of the same dimensions. On the other side 
of the main staircase, you see a long passage leading 
to a variety of rooms; but to these, except it be to his 
bedroom in that direction, the visiter seldom penetrates. 
The library, the drawing and dining-rooms, are the 
visiter's quarter, and a more airy and agreeable one he 
seldom will find. In themselves, they are handsome, 
and handsomely furnished, with some family portraits, 
and other pictures ; but with nothing \|iat at all savours 
of a spirit of pomp or ostentation. They are hand- 
some, home-like rooms, such as befit the abode of the 
country gentleman, or the reception of the prince, the 
noble, or the simple and unassuming man of taste. 
You feel that it is the house of one who has far higher 
claims to distinction than such as are derived from the 
mere Fplendoiir of abode. And what other hou?e can 
show you puch views from its window*? From the 
middle of a green wood you gatfc down over a green 
meadow to the sea, which runs up into a sort of bay 
before the house, bounded by the high and stony ridge 
of Lamb Head, which shots out the Kenmare river. 
Beyond the Kenmare estuary, you catch the view of 
the high and craggy point of that long promontory 
which separates Kenmare river from Bantry Bay. To 
the west, the eye follows the shores below the house, 
to where protrudes, far into the ocean, the green but wild 
foreland called the Abbey Island ; because, in spring 
tides, it is sometimes separated from the mainland, but 
at other times can be reached across a narrow sandy 
neck on foot. In the corner, or inner sweep of the 
bay, formed by the running out of the Abbey Island 
from the mainland, you see the ruins of the old Abbey 
of Derrynane ; whence the house of the Liberator is still 
often called Derrynane Abbey. Out at some distance, 
in the ocean, in the same direction, you observe two 
lofty, insulated rocks, called Scariff and Dinish, of a 
bold and noble aspect, something like Ailsa Craig, 
off the coast of Scotland. Such is the view seaward 
from Derrynane ; and when the ocean waves come swell- 
ing in with wind and tide, dashing their milky spray 
high over the black rocks which here and there stand 
aloft in the waters, and climbing, in snowy whiteness, 
the craggy shores in every direction, there is a wild 
grandeur about the scene which can rarely be surpassed. 
If we then walk out, and turn our gaze in an opposite 
direction, especially to the north and east, we find the 
place shut in by a sweep of noble mountains, reaching 
an elevation of two thousand five hundred feet These 
form what is called in England a combe, or sheltered 
hollow, which is protected from all the severe winds, 
and builds a little secluded region of greenness and 
mildness; so mild, indeed, that the fuchsia and the 
hydrangea are seen blowing therein great beauty in the 
open air. The house stands sufficiently elevated to 
command the fine sea view, and partly that of this 



men hollow, and its bold circle of craggy mountains. 
The house is partly battlemented, and the Trails are all 
tiled from ground to roof with gray stone tiles; a de- 
fence against the action of the elements, no doubt 
found very necessary here, exposed as the house is to 
the winds and salt spray from the stormy Atlantic. 

On the north side of the house lie the court-yard, 
farm-buildings, and offices ; and, separated from these 
by the highway, lie, in the bosom of the sheltered hol- 
low, the gardens. These are spacious, and very 
delightful. You cross an outer plot ; pass under a sort 
of tunnel, or archway, of some ten yards or so, and find 
yourself in a lovely flower-garden, with bee-hives stand- 
ing here and there, and a beautiful spring of water, 
covered with a fanciful canopy of shell-work ; and far- 
ther on you see still more tempting garden-walks, and 
masses of trees, half concealing the rocks and hollows 
at the foot of the hills, which form the natural bound- 
ary to these pleasant gardens. As you advance, you 
come to a fine orchard, in tho most central and sheltered 
part of this hollow; in one place you ascend a few 
step, and find a little square platform on the boundary- 
wall, with seats round it, giving a splendid view of the 
mountains eastward; in another, you advance up a 
close woodland-walk, and arrive at a summer-house, on 
a rocky knoll, giving one complete and airy view over 
both sea and land. Descending again by another path, 
you discover, at the foot of the rocks, a simple rural 
seat or bank, pverhung by the trees, and with the 
flower-garden lying displayed at your feet 

This seat used to be the favourite resort of the uncle 
of Mr. O'Connell, from whom he inherited Derrynane. 
This old gentleman, who seems to have been a man of 
both powerful physical frame, and lofty moral character, 
lived to within one year of a hundred. He was for some 
years blind before his decease, and delighted to sit here, 
where, beneath the fresh canopy of trees and rocks, he 
could hear the distant sound of the sea. That sound, so 
full of majesty, seemed not only to soothe him, but to 
bring, as it were, a visible perception of the scenes 
around, in which it made so grand a figure, and to call 
np the vivid acts and images of his past life. 

"There was no fear of death in his strong and pre- 
pared mind," said Mr. O'Connell, one day, as we passed 
this place. " In front of this seat, at some distance, 
grew a splendid ash tree. Once, having sat for some 
• time as in deep thought, he said, 

'"Daniel, I have a favour to request of you.' 

"'Of me, uncle ; what can that beV 

" * Measure me the girth of that tree.' 

" I did so, and told him what it was. 

" ' I thought so/ he said. ' I thought it was as large 
as that. The favour I would ask, Daniel, is, that that 
tree may now be felled.' 

"'May be felled? What, the tree you have always 
seemed to take such pleasure in 1 ' 

" * Yes, I would have it cut down.' 

" ' Then certainly let it be cut down. There is no 
occasion to ask the permission of me.* 

" ' Yes, as this place will be yours, I would not do any 
thing without consulting you. I thank you for giving 
me leave to fell this tree, and now I will tell you for 
what purpose I would fell it It is to make my coffin 
of its- wood. I have for some time thought that it would 
be large enough, and 1 now find that it is. Send for the 
carpenter/ 

"The carpenter was sent for. 'Now, carpenter, 9 he 
said, addressing him, 'I want you to make my coffin. 
You must cut down that ash; saw it up into boards of 
an inch and quarter thick, and of twenty-two inches 
deep ; the entire boards will be large enough both for 
that, and for the bottom and lid of a suitable propor 
tion. As for the length, what do you think that should 
bet' 

" The carpenter, running his eye over the fine old 



man, and considering in himself for some time, re- 
plied :— l 

" ' I should say seven feat, your honour/ 

" ' Seven feet ! Why, I never stood more titan six feet ' 
three; age has something decreased my height, but 
death, I know, will stretch me out again to a certain 
degree ; but, seven feet ! why that is the proportion for ' 
a giant ; let it be six feet five/ 

"With this the old gentleman dismissed the man ; 
and the subject The tree was felled ; the boards sawn j 
and seasoned, and the coffin made according to his 
directions." 

This anecdote strongly reminded me, as it will others, 
of the lingular scene in Miss Bremer's story of " The i 
Neighbours," in which Ma chore Mere orders Aw coffin. > 

The plantations which thus embosom these charming 
gardens, and the house also, are of considerable extent, j 
and have pleasant drives through them in different j 
directions. Taken in contrast with the bareness of the 
surrounding country, and the rugged character of the 
hills, they present a very attractive and refreshing mass 
of verdure to the eye. They are, however, but young, 
and have, I believe, been for the most part planted by 
the Liberator himself. 

The meadow lying between the plantations and the 
sea, presents, from the house, a most agreeable object ; 
and offers one of the most charming places for walking, 
while the emerald billows are booming on the hard 
sands. Here, on Sunday afternoons, and on holidays, 
in the fashion of Catholic countries, the peasantry alio 
assemble to a game of hurling, or a dance ; and the 
Liberator and his family often go out, and walk amongst 
them, and give a livelier zest to their sport by the 
interest they take in it The sea-sand, by that admira- 
ble provision of Providence, seen wherever a low shore 
is seen, has been thrown up into a bank, which the sea- 
grass has grown upon, and with its roots knit, as it 
were, into ocean-proof firmness ; the sea thus creating 
its own barriers. The meadow actually lies below the 
water at high-tide ; and, were the bank to give way, the 
whole meadow, and part of the plantations, would be 
overflowed. Of this there are some fears, from the loose- 
ness of thesand at a part called the Gap, or Dead Man's 
Gap, from funerals formerly having been carried along 
the shore to the abbey, and through this gap. To 
favour the accumulation of sand, thorns and stakes are 
driven down on the shore, which seem to answer the 
purpose ; yet not so as entirely to allay all fears of the 
effects of some tremendous tempest from the west 

Walking along this meadow on Sunday afternoon, 
with Mrs. French, and one or two other visiters, I ob- 
served a troop of people blackening all the road at 
some distance along the shore, and making towards the 
Abbey Island. Another moment, and the loud sounds 
of lamentation revealed what was the cause of this 
sombre concourse. It was a funeral. It was the first 
time I had seen an Irish funeral; and, especially in this 
striking scene, on the wild-looking Abbey Island, and 
amid the ruins of the abbey itself, the opportunity was 
not to be lost Accompanied by part of the walkers, I 
hastened after the throng, and became a witness of this 
strange ceremony. 

As I drew nearer, the aspect of the place and people 
became more and more impressive. I was soon crossing 
the sandy hollow, over which the waves dashing at 
high tides, resolve what is otherwise only a promontory, 
into the Abbey Island. Behind me rose the bold, rocky 
shores of the mainland, crags upon crags, and hills 
beyond hills, stretching away still higher and more 
wildly inland ; while amongst them were perched the 
huts of the people, half peasantry, half fishers. To the 
right lay a small, well-sheltered harbour, with a hooker, 
or sort of yacht, belonging to Mr. Maurice O'Connell ; 
to the left, the ocean ; and before me, the high, craggy 
knolls of the island, and the naked ruins of the abbey 
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church in the foreground, just at hand. The nets of the 
fishermen were spread to dry on the sandy swells about, 
while the fishermen themselves had joined the dark 
groups who were assembled around the abbey, where the 
mourners were now sending forth the loud chorus of 
their melancholy cries. A more striking scene could 
scarcely present itself. The ruins, merely those of the 
abbey church, — a building of the plainest description, 
like most country churches in Ireland, — stood close on 
the rocky margin of the sea, above the broad beach 
which stretches below, but up which now the waves 
were rolling, foaming, and thundering in magnificent 
strength. Their voice of ancient sublimity mingled 
itself solemnly with the shriller cries of the people, 
whose fathers, from generation to generation, the hoary 
ocean had seen coming hither, with wail and gesture of 
grief, to deposit their dead. Within the ruins, all was 
one dark 1 mass of mourners ; and around, on the turf, 
and amid the rocks projecting here and there from it, 
were scattered separate groups, who were down on their 
knees, flinging their arms about in a frantic fashion, 
and uttering thrilling cries of lament. The sombre 
throng was the greater, as it is a custom in the rural 
. districts of Ireland, for all who meet a funeral to turn 
back and follow it, so that sometimes the procession is 
swelled immensely. 

One would have thought that this violence of grief, 
accompanied by so much action, must have quite worn 
them out, when one called to mind, that from the hour 
in which the deceased expired, the principal group had 
been engaged in " keening," or bewailing the dead, with 
lights burning before the coffin. Some of those with 
me, however, assured me that on these occasions they do 
not neglect to take sufficient refreshment; and that the 
scene, if observed by an English eye, would sometimes 
draw forth a smile in the presence of death. The 
mourners will howl, and lament, and get into a perfect 
frenzy of correspondent action ; but on some one coming 
in, they will suddenly break off, bring out the whisky 
bottle, and eat, and drink, and become quite merry over 
the gossip of the neighbourhood ; and then, after a good 
interval, as if awaking to the renewed sense of their loss 
and their duty, will recommence their waitings. 



(1) Not in actual mourning ; bat only dark-looking, from 
their dark blue coati and cloaks. 



On this occasion I observed, that even the most ener- 
getic lamenters lifted up their heads at our approach, 
and took a sly side-peep at the visiters from Derrynane ; 
when, having satisfied their curiosity, they went off 
again in their not 'inharmonious exclamations, which, I 
was told, recited the virtues of the dead. What greatly 
surprised me, was, to observe no priest amongst them 
performing any burial service ; and this, I am told, is 
quite common, owing to the wide district where often 
only one priest resides ; and where, therefore, taken with 
their other daily duties, the attendance on all funerals 
would become next to impossible. 

The men, I observed, all stood with their hats on. 
Nor did another discovery the less surprise me. I 
looked for the grave, and found that there was none ! 
Near the coffin stood two men, with the narrow potato- 
spades of the Irish, which have long handles and no 
crutches ; and, after a good long time of lamentation, 
they began to shovel away the earth and turn out the 
stones, and, in fact, to make a grave ! This, too, 1 
understand, is a common custom in that part of the 
country. As this fact made it obvious that it would be 
a considerable time before the funeral was over, I 
quitted the spot, and returned thither the next day to 
take a more leisurely view of the ruin. 1 now saw that 
they had made this grave close to the tomb of the 
O'Connells. Very deep it could not have been made, 
under the circumstances, yet deep enough to have dis- 
lodged the bones of a former tenant. 

What a singular scene is a rural burial-place in 
Ireland 1 With a strong feeling of the sanctity of the 
spot, they cling to those old ruins of churches and 
abbeys : yet how few traces are there of that neatness 
and external adornment of the cemetery which seem to 
mark the affection of survivors for those who are gone J 
It is seldom that you find inscribed tombs and head- 
stones, except of the rich. The common herd lie mingled 
in the common earth, with scarcely any distinguish- 
ment but a rude stone, of perhaps a foot high, gathered 
on the spot, and set upright on the centre of the grave. 
The whole of the interior of this ruin was filled with the 
dead, laid close as possible, side by side, and was con- 
sequently studded thickly with those short, rude, un- 
hewn stones of memorial. This crowding into this 
roofless ruin, was owing to the feeling of the greater 
sanctity; for without was almost limitless space ; yet 
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within there was but one grave, the tomb of the 
O'Connells, which had any inscription. Without, it 
was the same. I could but discover one stone, and that 
a flat one, with one inscription. Every other evidence 
of the neatness which distinguishes an English grave- 
yard, was wanting. The bones which had been dug out 
of the grave of yesterday, were laid on the next grave, 
and a few stones piled upon them, — a faint trace of the 
old habit of piling the cairn over the dead. The boards 
of the old coffin were thrown into a corner, where my 
companion on the occasion assured me they would lie 
and rot. At the east end, where the high altar had 
been, a considerable quantity of disinterred bones were 
laid, and stones piled upon them ; and both within and 
without, amongst the long tfrats of the graves, Jay about 
these unsightly boards of old disinterred coffin*. It is 
no doubt the poverty of the common people which has 
led them to retain the old habit of merely raising a 
rough stone in memory of the dead ; but it were to be 
wished that they studied a little mors the decorous 
aspect of their burial-places, by Interring again the 
bones, and burning the coffin boards. 

In the south-west corner of the abbey ruin stands an 
object of interest to the visiter, — the tomb of the 
O'Connells. Here rests Mrs. O'Connell ; and here will, 
doubtless, one day rest the remains of the man who has 
made his name familiar throughout the world, for his 
exertions in behalf of his oppressed country. This is a 
plain altar-tomb, set close into the corner ; and on the 
western wall above it, a Gothic arch encloses an iron 
cross. On the tomb is inscribed — 

Dom. 

Erected to the Memory of 

"Daxtw* O'CoimxLL Towklsy, of Berrynane, Esq., 

Who departed this life 1770, full of years 

and virtues. 

Also of Mast his wife, Ice. Also of 

Mavbioi O'Coxasu, Esq., 

their son, who erected this monument. The chief 
ambition of his long and respected life was to elevate an 
ancient family from unmerited oppression. His allegi- 
ance was pure and disinterested : his love of his native 
land sincere and devoted. His attachment to the 
ancient faith of his frthers, and to the Church of Christ, 
was his first pride and his ehiefest consolation, He 
died on the 10th of February, in the 97th year of his 
age. They loved him best who knew him most Hay 
his soul rest in eternal peace ! 



This date, Mr. O'Connell assured me, should be ninety- 
nine. Why the old gentleman, at the latter end of 
his life, persisted in depriving himself of two of his 
years, never could be understood. 

From the dead, however, we come back to the living. 
It is well known that O'Connell has not only always 
been enthusiastically attached to those wild hills and 
shores of Derrynane, but that he has as enthusiastically 
followed the chase there. His pack of harriers, of native 
breed, are known all over Europe ; and the ardour with 
which he has followed them daily from hill to hill, when 
he has retired from the field of national agitation, for a 
season, to the mountains of Kerry, is regarded by him- 
self as one of the most efficient causes of the maintenance 
of that almost gigantic frame and constitution, which 
have enabled him to battle for half a century with the 
evils and the enemies of his country. To the present 
hour, when he has reached his seventieth year, that 
ardour remains unabated. At the mention of the stern 
beauties of his native region, and at the cry of his hounds, 
the spirit of Irish enthusiasm kindles visibly in him ; 
and, as in the arena of national exertion, he scorns to 
be second in the field. It is worth the journey from 
England, to join O'Connell in a hunt on his mountains. 



To those who are accustomed only to the turn-out of 
an English field-day, to the troop of red-coated horsemen 
scouring over the hedges and ditches of a level country, 
the hunting here must be novel indeed. If you will 
ride here after the hounds, it must be on goats, and not 
on horses. Your field is one wild chaos of rocks and 
crags, from one ascent to another ; now clambering aloft 
to catch sight of the pack, whose sonorous cries you 
hear; and now rushing down to tfain some other 
eminence which shuts out the view. It is not at ten or 
twelve o'clock either that the pack will throw off. 
O'Connell is up by peep of day, and out with his hounds 
into the mountains. Even to this day, the only in- 
dulgence that he allows himself on these occasions, is 
to ride a horse up the steep road from his bouse to some 
spot near the scene of action. At six o'clock in October 
be is out About a score of hounds, the number which 
he prefers to the whole pack, are seen drawing near the 
house from the kennel. Gentlemen are turning out, 
furnished with leaping- poles j and a troop of such wild- 
looking fellows as Ireland only can produce, are hanging 
about, ready to give their necessary assistance as scouts 
and beaters on the occasion. There are two huntsmen 
in red caps and red jackets, armed with the same staves. 
The Liberator appears also grasping his ; and away goes 
the throng towards the heights. 

The life of O'Connell at Derrynane has alwayB been 
that of an old clan chieftain ; and when you see him, 
and his friends, and his followers, thus setting out for 
the chase, you are irresistibly reminded of tomographic 
sketch in the novels of Walter Scott. But the hunts- 
men and the tribe of followers havo dispersed over some 
of the steep fields at the foot of the hills, and are beating: 
over the bushes. There is a period of watching and 
expectation, while the hounds silently traverse the 
ground in all directions, with busy noses ; and as 
silently stand the Liberator and his friends on some 
neighbouring eminence, awaiting the discovery of the 
hare. At once a hound gives mouth ; the rest run, at 
the cry, in his wake ; there is a general joining in the 
joyful clamour ; and the hare is seen careering away up 
the valley. Now, then, for the hills; and luck to him 
who has a nimble foot and a free chest, for he will need 
them. From this moment, all is excitement and eager 
pursuit Round the hills circles the started hare, and 
is found and lost, — seen, and again only traceable by 
the cry of the pursuers. Now all is silence ;— the hounds 
have lost the scent, and a^ain the musical peal of voices 
comes streaming fuller and fuller down the wind. Here 
is the bewildered hare coming directly upon you. Still ! 
There Bhe stands, reared on her hind legs, and listens in 
the very midst of you But now !— she catches the view 
of you, and is gone over crag and hollow like a flying 
shadow. The scouts are already on every hill top. 
There is a whistle, — she is seen by one of them, who 
point b from his airy elevation the way that she is taking. 
The huntsman's voice, shouting " Forwards, forwards ! " 
is heard, and once more the pack is upon the track. 
Louder grows the cry, more eager, more continuous. 
Away I down the mgged brae, or you are too late ! Here 
come the eager pack close on the flagging victim ; and 
a loud halloo announces that the chase is over ! 

Thus does it go, from one romantic region to another ; 
now winding along the green and lofty mountain side ; 
now lost amidst savage projecting crags that frown Car 
above you, and Btreamlets roaring and tumbling dovn 
the dizzy depths far below you ; and now, from some 
far commanding point, taking in a glorious survey of 
hills and ocean, the wide plain of Waterville, or the 
distant rocky islands of the Skelligs, or the splendid 
bays of Ballinskelligs, Valcntia, or the distant Dingle. 

Afternoon sees a motley throng descending the wind- 
ing road from the mountains, down towards Derrynane. 
The light hue of the dogs, and the scarlet gleam of the 
huntsmen's costume, arc prominently visible; and as 
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they draw near, you wish for a painter to giv 
picturesque and weary company on a broad a 
were a picture which, at a future day, when 



ive yon the 
I canvas*. It 
w j when the great 
and the' little men of the present generation are gone 
from the scene, and the Liberator and bis agitations for 
emancipation and repeal are become matters of history, 
and of a more impartial judgment than can perhaps be 
arrived at bv us, would be gaxed at with intense interest 
by our children, That stalwart and manly figure in the 
centre; the men who surround him, often characters of 
note and influence in the political world; the dogs, a 
peculiar old Irish race, many of them with long shaggy 
coats, with serious faces and erect tails, trotting on as if 
from some great achievement; and they who crowd 
behind, in raiment and with locks as wild as their own 
hills and moors, — what most prodigal elements for a 
splendid painting by Landseer 1 

But the Liberator and his friends betake themselves 
to the house.— it is the important hour of six. The 
hospitality of Derrynsne is proverbial. Few whom the 
love of travel, or the curiosity to see the Great Agitator 
in his mountain home, draw thither, depart without 
being asked to take a refreshment; and never, during 
O'Connell's stay there, is the house without guests, and 
those often numerous. There is generally a considerable 
company assembled at dinner ; and the drawing-room, 
at other hours, is often vocal with a troop of the Liber- 
ator's grandchildren, of whom he has no lower than six- 
and-thirty 1. Nowhere does O'Connell appear to more 
advantage than in the midst of his own family. He 
seems to be particularly happy in his family relations. 
Children, grandchildren, guests, and domestics, appear 
animated by one spirit of affection and respect towards 
him. It speaks volumes, that within doors and without, 
in his own neighbourhood, the enthusiastic attachment 
to him is perhaps greater than any where else. 

The person of O'Connell is too well known to all the 
English world to need any description here ; but no 
one can avoid being struck with his appearance ss you 
see him at home. That large figure, built like one of 
the ancient round towers of his country, arrayed in a 
reddish, well-padded dressing-gown, and the Repeal cap 
upon his head, — thus you see him seated at breakfast* 
generally at a side-table by himself, for the convenience 
of reading his letters and newspapers, which the post- 
man, early in the morning, brings over the hills from 
Cahirciveen. The Repeal cap is of green velvet, with a 
narrow gold band surrounding the upper part in Van- 
dykes ; thus, for all the world, resembling to the eye a 
crown. Thus arrayed, the Liberator— a title constantly 
used by his servants and friends— reminds you of some 
old king in a German story ; but no old king in any 
German story ever occupied that position of import- 
ance, or exercised that moral influence which the Irish 
Agitator exercises at this moment. While he opens 
letter after letter, or glances over the columns of every 
newspaper published in Ireland, besides English and 
French ones, which have issued from his capacious post- 
bag, the workings of a gigantic machinery, in daily 
operation, for compelling this great country to do jus- 
tice to his long-abused native land, are laid open to his 
eve ; and thoughts which will to-morrow send out an 
electric action to every nook of Ireland, sit solemnly on 
his brow. The accuracy with which that machinery 
works, and how well all its movements and results are 
known to the great director of them, a simple fact may 
demonstrate. Two days after I left, he was retting out 
on his tour of Repeal agitation. At dinner he said, 
" At Cashel I shall have 500,000 of the Tipperary boys 
to meet me." The report of that gathering in The 
Times afterwards showed how well founded was the 
assertion. 

Another point, which strikes you in a visit to Derry- 
nane, is that which springs from Mr. O'Connell's 
particular iaith. As a Catholic, he possesses a mighty 



hold on the minds of his countrymen. And he is no 
mere nominal and careless Catholic. He keeps a 
domestic chaplain or confessor, the jolly-looking Father 
O'Sullivan ; and it at first somewhat startles you to 
hear, perhaps, during the day, a sound of merry 
children's voices from the drawing-room, and on enter- 
ing, behold, amid all the noise and childish laughter, 
the holy father walking to and fro, as if totally uncon- 
scious of the juvenile racket around him, with his 
breviary in his hand, muttering his prayers. In the 
observances of his religion, O'Connell has always been 
seriously sealoos and regular. Seeing this, people have 
often said, " Can this be genuine, deep-feeling of religion, 
or is it policy 1 Can such a masterly intellect as that 
of O'Connell really be spell-bound by the puerilities of 
many of the Catholic rites and dogmas T' The thing is 
perfectly simple and easy of belief. For my part, 
reverencing the sacred right of fullest liberty of con- 
science and opinion, and accustoming myself to look 
with a friendly sympathy on the practices of all religious 
Beets, I see daily how omnipotent are the spells of habit 
and education, and especially how the heart clings to 
the veriest baubles of a religion that is persecuted. 
Lord Shrewsbury, in his book on the Ecstatica, not only 
relates in profoundest faith all the marvels of those 
singular women with the bleeding stigmata, facts per- 
fectly explainable on mesmeric principles, but gravely 
relates that St Loyola was in the habit, by the very 
force of his religious seal, of elevating himself into the 
air, and was found in this state, more than once, four 
or five feet from the ground. " Can his lordship really 
beliere such nonsense V ask the readers. No doubt of 
it Education and a persecuted religion have made 
far more than that easy to his faith. So with O'Connell. 
We see him paying reverence to what in our eyes are 
exploded fables; nay, more, to what are in principle 
totally opposed to that zeal for liberty which has always 
distinguished him, and made him ever ready to come 
forth at public meetings in defence of the rights of 
black, white, or copper-coloured man. One morning, 
on opening his letter-bag, he exclaimed, " Bravo ! I 
have got it !" " What is thatl" I apked " It is The 
Cambridge and Oxford Magazine, containing Smy the's 
Defence of the Jesuits, — the first defence by a Protestant 
of that much misrepresented body of men/' I could 
only smile to myself. It was 'the advocate of universal 
liberty rejoicing in the defence of the greatest band of 
spiritual tyrants which ever stood in the onward path 
of humanity ! But this needs not a single word. The 
defence of a body of men with a worlds history against 
them, and at this moment ripe for a fresh expulsion 
from txery country in Europe, for their domineering 
interference with the progress of political freedom, and 
with the sanctity of domestic life,— is a thing which is 
beyond the capacity of any form of words But such are 
the anomalies of mind produced by education and riveted 
by persecution. — At nine o'clock every morning, the bell 
at Deny nane rings for mass. From all pans of the 
house, troop the members of the family, visiters, and 
servants, to the chapel ; and for one hour the whole 
place is as still as a tomb. At ten, breakfast is served, 
and then commence the ordinary affairs or amusements 
of the day. Such is O'Connell at Derrynane. 



Such was O'Connell at Derrynane. He is now amongst 
those whom man as well as Qod brings to judgment. 
It will, however, require Rome time before that judg- 
ment can be pronounced on the earth with full impar- 
tiality. At no period could he have possibly quitted 
life when the results of that life would appear to shrink 
into such minuteness. Besides Catholic Emancipation, 
what has O'Connell achieved for his* country ? Never 
had a great drama of life a more melancholy ending. 
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The champion retires to die at a distance— his country 
is perishing at home. If we regard him as sinking after 
gigantic efforts, overmastered by mighty circumstances, 
there is a tragic grandeur in the end; if, as having 
sacrificed an immortal name to personal and family 
considerations, how sad and how humiliating is the 
close I Let us wait, and hear evidence. In the mean- 
time, if we doubt of the dead, let us not doubt of our- 
selves or of human nature. Whatever be the fiat of 
posterity on him who came forth in his youth, and 
diffused hopes brilliant as the rosy blush of morning, 
and who, in his old age, will sleep in that desolate ruin 
by the melancholy sea— let us continue his cry, for it is 
a genuine cry, and has still a genuine power in it— let 
ns continue it with all the heart and integrity of 
Englishmen— "Justice to Irxlahd I" Never had she 
such need of it. 



LIFE IN MANCHESTER. 

Libbii Marsh's Threb Eras. — Wbitsuhtide. 

bt cottov mather mills, esq. 

Ths brightest, fullest daylight poured down into 

No. 2, Court, Albemarle Street, and the heat, even at 

the early hour of five, was almost as great as at the 
noontide on the June days of many years past 

The court seemed alive, and merry with voices 
and laughter. The bed-room windows were open wide, 
(and had been so all night on account of the heat,) and 
every now and then you might see a head and a pair of 
shoulders, simply encased in shirt sleeves, popped out, 
and you might hear the inquiry passed from one to the 
other : — 

" Well, Jack, and where art thou bound tot" 

-'Dunham!*' 

" Why what an old-fashioned chap thou be'st. Thy 
grandad afore thee went to Dunham ; but thou wert 
always a slowcoach. I'm off to Alderley,— me, and 
my missus." 

"Aye, that's because there's only thee and thy 
missus ; wait till thou hast getten four childer like me, 
and thoult be glad enough to take 'em to Dunham, 
oud-faahioned way, for fourpence a-piece. M 

" I'd still go to Alderley; I'd not be bothered with 
my childer ; they should keep house at home." 

A pair of hands (the person to whom they belonged 
invisible behind her husband) boxed his ears at this 
last speech, in a very spirited, although a playful manner, 
and the neighbours all laughed at the surprized look of 
the speaker, at this assault from an unseen foe ; the 
man who had been holding the conversation with him, 
cried out, 

" Sarved him right, Mrs. Slater; he knows nought 
about it yet, but when he gets them, he'll be as loth to 
leave the babbies at home on a Whitsuntide, as any 
on us. We shall live to see him in Dunham park yet, 
wi' twins in his arms, and another pair on 'em clutching 
at daddy's coat tails, let alone your share of young- 
sters, missus." 

At this moment our friend Libbie appeared at her 
window, and Mrs. Slater, who had taken her discomfited 
husband's place, called out, 

" Elizabeth Marsh, where are Dixons and you 
bound to 1" 

" Dixons are not up yet ; he said last night he'd 
take his holiday out in lying in bed. I'm going to th' 
old-fashioned place, — Dunham." 

11 Thou art never going by thyself, moping 1 " 

" No ! I'm going with Margaret Hall and her lad," 
replied Libbie, hastily withdrawing from the window 



in order to avoid hearing any remarks on the associate* 
she had chosen for her day of pleasure— the scold of the 
neighbourhood, and her sickly, ailing child ! 

But Jupiter might have been a dove, and his. ivy- 
leaves an olive-branch, for the peace he had brought, 
the happiness he had caused, to three individuals at 
least. For of course it could not long be a mystery 
who had sent little Frank Hall his Valentine ; nor could 
his mother long maintain her hard manner towards 
one who had given her child a new pleasure. She was 
shy, and she was proud,' and for some time she struggled 
against the natural desire of manifesting her gratitude ; 
but one evening, when Libbie was returning home with 
a bundle of work half as large as herself, as she dragged 
herself along through the heated street she was over- 
taken by Margaret Hall, her burden gently. pulled from 
her, and her way home shortened, and her weary spirits 
soothed and cheered by the outpourings of Margaret's 
heart ; for her barrier of reserve once broken down, she 
had much to say, to thank her for days of amusement and 
happy employment for her lad, to speak of his gratitude, 
to tell of her hopes and fears— the hopes and fears 
which made up the dates of her life. From that time 
Libbie lost her awe of the termagant in interest for the 
mother, whose all was ventured in so frail a bark. From 
that time Libbie was a fast friend with both mother 
and son ; planning mitigations to the sorrowful days of 
the latter, as eagerly as poor Margaret Hall, and with 
far more resources. His life had flickered up under the 
charm and the excitement of the last few months. He 
even seemed strong enough to undertake the journey to 
Dunham, which Libbie had arranged as a Whitsuntide 
treat, and for which she and his mother had been 
hoarding up for several weeks. The canal-boat left 
Knott-Mill at six, and it was now past five ; so Libbie 
let herself out very gently, and went across to her 
friends. She knocked at the door of their lodging room, 
and without waiting for an answer entered. 

Franky's face- was flushed, and he was trembling with 
excitement, partly from pleasure, but partly from some 
eager wish not yet granted. 

" He wants sore to take Peter with him," said his 
mother, as if referring the matter to Libbie. The boy 
looked imploringly at her. 

" He would so like it, I know. For one thing, heM 
miss me sadly, and chirp for me all day long, he'd be so 
lonely. I could not be half so happy, a-thinking on 
him, left alone here by himself. Then Libbie, he's just 
like a Christian, so fond of flowers, and green leaves, 
and them sort of things. He chirrups to me so when 
mother brings me a pennyworth of wall-flowers to put 
round his cage. He would talk if he could, you know, 
but I can tell what he means quite as one as if he spoke. 
Do let Peter go, Libbie ! Ill carry him in my own arms." 

So Jupiter was allowed to be of the party. Now 
Libbie had overcome the great difficulty of conveying 
Franjty to the boat by offering to " slay " for a coach, 
ana the shouts and exclamations of the neighbours told 
them that their conveyance awaited them at the bottom 
of the court. His mother carried Franky, light in 
weight, though heavy in helplessness; and he would 
hold the cage, believing that he was thus redeeming 
his promise that Peter should be a trouble to no one. 
Libbie preceded to arrange the bundle containing their 
dinner, as a support in the corner of the coach. The 
neighbours came out with many blunt speeches, and 
more kindly wishes, and one or two of them would have 
relieved Margaret of her burden, if she would nave 
allowed it. The presence of that little crippled fellow 
seemed to obliterate all the angry feelings which had 
existed between his mother and her neighbours, and 
which had formed the politics of that little court for 
many a day. 

And now they were fairly off ! Franky bit his lips 
in attempted endurance of the pain the motion caused 
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him, but winced and shrunk, until they were fairly on 
a macadamized thoroughfare, when he closed his eyes, 
and seemed desirous of a few minutes' rest Libbie felt 
very shy, and very much afraid of being seen by her 
employers " set up in a coach ;" and so she hid herself 
in a corner, and made herself as small as possible ; while 
Mrs. Hall had exactly the opposite feeling, and was 
delighted to stand up, stretching out of the window, and 
nodding to pretty nearly every one they met, or passed, 
on the footpaths ; and they were not a few, for the streets 
were quite gay, even at that early hour, with parties 
going to this or that railway station ; or to the boats* 
which crowded the canals in this bright holiday week. 
And almost every one they met seemed to enter into 
Mrs. Hall's exhilaration of feeling, and had a smile or 
a nod in return. At last she plumped down by Libbie 
and exclaimed, 

" I never was in a coach but once afore, and that was 
when I was a-going to be married. It's like heaven ; 
and all done over with such beautiful gimp, too/' con- 
tinued she, admiring the lining of the vehicle. Jupiter 
did not enjoy it so much. 

As if the holiday time, the lovely weather, and the 
" sweet hour of prime" had a genial influence, (as no doubt 
they have,) everybody's heart seemed softened towards 
poor Franky. The driver lifted him out with the gen- 
tleness of strength, and bore him tenderly down to the 
boat ; the people there made way, and gave him up the 
best seat in their power ; or rather, I should call it a 
couch, for they saw he was weary, and insisted on his 
lying down — an attitude he would have been ashamed to 
assume without the protection of his mother and Libbie, 
who now appeared, bearing their tickets, and carrying 
Peter. 

Away the boat went to make room for others ; for 
every conveyance both by land and by water is in 
requisition in Wbitaun-week to give the hard-worked 
crowds an opportunity of tasting the charms of the 
country. Even every standing place in the canal packets 
was occupied ; and as they glided along, the banks were 
lined by people, who seemed to find it object enough to 
watch the boats go by, packed close and full with happy 
beings brimming with anticipation of a day's pleasure. 
The country through which they passed is as uninterest- 
ing as can well be imagined, but still it is country ; and 
the screams of delight from the children, and the low 
laughs of pleasure from the parents, at every blossoming 
tree which trailed its wreaths against some cottage- 
wall, or at the tufts of late primroses which lingered in 
the cool depths of grass along the canal banks, the 
thorough relish of everything, as if dreading to let the 
least circumstance on this happy day pass over without 
its due appreciation, made the time seem all too short, 
although it took two hours to arrive at a place only 
eight miles distant from Manchester. Even Franky, 
with all his impatience to see Dunham woods, (which I 
think he confused with London, believing both to be 
paved with gold,) enjoyed the easy motion of the boat 
so much, floating along, while pictures moved before 
him, that he regretted when the time came for landing 
among the Boft green meadowB that come sloping down 
to the dancing water's brim. His fellow passengers 
carried him to the park, and refused all payment; 
although his mother had laid by sixpence on purpose, 
as a recompense for this service. 

" Oh, Libbie, how beautiful ! Oh, mother, mother I 
Is the whole world out of Manchester as beautiful as 
this ! I did not know trees were like this. Buch green 
homes for birds 1 Look, Peter ! would not you like to 
be there, up amongthose boughs 1 But I can't let you go, 
you know, because you're my little bird-brother, and I 
should be quite lost without you." 

They spread a shawl upon the fine mossy turf at the 
root of a beech tree, which made a sort of natural couch, 
and there they laid him, and bade him rest in spite of 



the delight which made him believe himself callable of 
any exertion. Where he lay, (always holding Jupiter's 
cage, and often talking to him as to a play-fellow,) he 
was on the verge of a green area shut in by magnificent 
trees, in all the glory of their early foliage before the 
summer heats have deepened their verdure into one rich 
monotonous tint And hither came party after party ; 
old men and maidens, young men and children — whole 
families trooped along after the guiding fathers, who 
bore the youngest in their arms, or astride upon their 
backs, while they turned round occasionally to the 
wives, with whom they shared Borne fond local remem- 
brance. For years has Dunham park been the favourite 
resort of the Manchester work-people ; for more years 
than I can tell ; probably ever Bince " The Duke," by 
his canals, opened out the system of cheap travelling. 
It is scenery, too, which presents such a complete con- 
trast to the whirl and turmoil of Manchester; bo 
thoroughly woodland, with its ancestral trees, (here and 
there lightning-blanched,) its " verdurous walls," its 
grassy walks leading far away into some glade where 
you start at the rabbit, rustling among the last year's 
fern, and where the wood-pigeon's call seems the only 
fitting and accordant sound. Depend upon it, this 
complete sylvan repose, this accessible depth of quiet, 
this lapping the soul in green images of the country, 
forms the most complete contrast to a townsperson, and 
consequently has over such the greatest power to charm. 

Presently Libbie found out Bhe was very hungry. 
Now they were but provided with dinner, which was of 
course to be eaten as near twelve o'clock as might be; 
and Margaret Hall, in her prudence, asked a working 
man near, to tell her what o'clock it was t 

" Nay ! " said he ; " 111 ne'er look at clock or watch 
to-day. I'll not spoil my pleasure by finding out how 
fast it's going away. If thou'rt hungry, eat I make 
my own dinner hour, and I've eaten mine an hour ago." 

So they had their veal pies, and then found out it was 
only about half-past ten o'clock, by so many pleasurable 
events had that morning been marked. But such was 
their buoyancy of spirits that they only enjoyed their 
mistake, and joined in the general laugh against the 
man who bad eaten his dinner somewhere about nine. 
He laughed most heartily of all, till suddenly stopping, 
he said, 

" I must not go on at this rate ; laughing gives me 
such an appetite." 

" Oh, if that's all," said a merry-looking man, lying 
at full length, and crushing the fresh scent out of the 
grass, while two or three little children tumbled over 
him, and crept about him, as kittens or puppies frolic 
with their parents ; " if that's all, we'll have a subscrip- 
tion of eatables for them improvident folk as have eaten 
their dinner for their breakfast Here's a sausage pasty 
and a handful of nuts for my share. Bring round a hat, 
Bob, and see what the company will give." 

Bob carried out the joke, much to little Franky's 
amusement and no one was so churlish as to refuse, 
although the contributions varied from a peppermint 
drop up to a veal-pie, and a sausage pasty. 

" It's a thriving trade," said Bob, as he emptied his 
hatful of provisions on the grass by Libbie's side. 
" Besides, it's tiptop too to live on the public. Hark ! 
what is that 1" 

The laughter and the chat were suddenly hushed, and 
mothers told their little ones to listen, as far away in 
the distance, now sinking and felling, now swelling and 
clear, came a ringing peal of children's voices, blended 
together in one of those psalm tunes which we are all 
of us familiar with, and which bring to mind the old, 
old days when we, as wondering children, were first led 
to worship " Our Father," by those beloved ones who 
have since gone to the more perfect worship. Holy was 
that distant choral praise even to the most thoughtless ; 
and when it in fact was ended, in the instant's pause 



daring whiOh the ear awaited the repetition of the air, 
they caught the noon-tide bom and bus of the myriads 
of insects, who danced away their lives in that glorious 
day ; they heard the swaying of the mighty woods in 
the soft, yet resistless breeze ; and then again once more 
burst forth tho merry jests and the shouts of childhood ; 
and again tbe elder ones re&umed their happy talk, as 
they lay or sat " under the greenwood tree." Fresh 
parties came dropping in; some loaded with wild 
flowers, almost with branches of hawthorn indeed ; 
while one or two had made prize of the earliest dog- 
roses, and had cast away campion, stitchwort, ragged 
robin, all, to keep the lady of the hedges from being 
obscured or hidden among the commonalty. 

One after another drew near to Franky, and looked on 
with interest as he lay, sorting the flowers given to him. 
Happy parents stood by, with their household bands 
around them in health and comeliness, and felt the sad 
prophecy of those shrivelled limbs, those wasted fingers, 
those lamp-like eyes, with their bright dark lustre. 
His mother was too eagerly watching his happiness to 
read the meaning of the grave looks, but Libbie saw 
them, and understood them, and a chill shudder went 
through her even on that day, as she thought on the 
future. 

" Aye ! I thought wo should give you a start ! " 

A start they did give, with their terrible slap on Lib- 
bie's back, as she sat, idly grouping flowers, and following 
out her sorrowful thoughts. It was the Dixons ! 
Instead of keeping their holiday by lying in bed, they 
and their children had roused themselves, and had come 
by the omnibus to the nearest point. For an instant 
the meeting was an awkward one on account of the feud 
between Margaret Hall and Mrs Dixon ; but there was 
no long resisting of kindly Mother Nature's soothings 
at that holiday time, and in that lovely tranquil spot ; 
or if they could have been unheeded, the sight of 
Franky would have awed every angry feeling into rest, 
so changed was he since the Dixons had last seen him ; 
since he had been the Puck, or Kobin-goodfellow of the 
neighbourhood, whose marbles were always rolling them- 
selves under people's feet, and whose top strings were 
always hanging in nooses to catch the unwary. Yes I 
he, the feeble, mild, almost girlish-looking lad, had once 
been a merry, happy rogue, and as such often cuffed 
by Mrs. Dixon, the very Mrs. Dixon who now stood 
gazing with the tears in her eyes. Could she, in sight 
of him, the changed, the fading, keep up a quarrel with 
his mother 1 

*' How long hast thou been here? " asked Dixon. 

" Welly on for all day," answered Libbie. 

'* Hast never been to see the deer, or the king and 
queen oaks 1 Lord 1 how Btupid 1 " 

His wife pinched his arm, to remind him of Franky's 
helpless condition, which of coarse tethered the other- 
wise willing feet. 

But Dixon had a remedy. He called Bob, and one or 
two others, and each taking a corner of the strong 
plaid shawl, they slung Franky as in a hammock, and 
thus carried him merrily along down the wood-paths, 
over the soft grassy turf, while the glimmering shine 
and shadow fell on his upturned face. The women 
walked behind, talking, loitering along, always in sight 
of the hammock, now picking up some green treasure 
from the ground, now catching at the low-hanging 
branches of the horse-chestnut. The soul grew much 
on that day, and in those woods, and all unconsciously, 
aa souls do grow. They followed Franky's hammock- 
bearers up a grassy knoll, on the top of which stood a 
group of pine-trees, whose stems looked like dark red 
gold in the sunbeams. They had taken Franky there 
to show him Manchester, far away in the blue plain, 
against which the woodland foreground eat with a soft 
clear line. Far, far away in the distance on that flat 
plain you might see the motionless cloud of smoke 



hanging over a neat town ; and that was 
old, ugly, smoky Manchester t dear, busy, earnest, 
working, noble Manchester; where their children, had 
been born, (and perhaps where some lay buried,) where 
their homes were, where God had cast their Uvea, and 
told them to work out their destiny. 

" Hurrah for oud smoke-jack I cried Bob, potting 
Franky softly down on the grass, before he whirled hie 
hat round, preparatory for a cheer. " Hurrah I hurrah 1" 
from all the men. 

" There's the rim of my hat lying like a quoit 
yonder," observed Bob auietly, as he replaced his brim- 
less hat on his head, with the gravity of a judge. 

" Here's the Sunday-school childer a-coming to ait 
on this shady side, and have their buns and milk. 
Hark I they're singing the Infant School grace." 

They sat close at hand, so that Franky could hear the 
words they Bang, in rings of children, making- (in 
their gay summer prints, newly donned for that week) 
garlands of little faces, all happy and bright upon the 
green hill side. One little " Dot" of a girl came shyly 
near Franky, whom she had long been watching, and 
threw her half bun at his side, and then ran away and 
hid herself, in very shame at the boldness of her own 
sweet impulse. She kept peeping behind her screen at 
Franky all the time; and he meanwhile was almost too 
much pleased and happy to eat: the world was so 
beautiful ; and men, and women, and children, all so 
tender and kind ; so softened, in hcL by the beauty of 
that earth ; so unconsciously touched by the Spirit of 
Love which was the Creator of that lovely earth. But 
the day drew to an end ; the heat declined ; the birds 
once more began their warblinga; the fresh scents 
again hung about plant, and tree, and grass, betoken* 
ing the fragrant presence of the reviving daw; and — 
tbe boat time was near. As they trod the meadow 
path once more, they were joined by many a party they 
bad encountered during the day, all abounding in hap- 
piness, all full of the day's adventures. Long-cherished 
tuarrela had been forgotten, new friendships formed. 
'resh tastes and higher delights had been imparted 
that day. We have all of us one look, now and then, 



called up by some noble or loving thought* (our highest 
on earth,) which will be our likeness in Heaven. I asn 
catch the glance on many a face ; tbe glancing Ught of 
the cloud of glory from Heaven, " which is our home.** 
That look was present on numbers of hard-worked, 
wrinkled countenances, as they turned backward* to 
cast a longing, lingering look at Dunham woods, fast 
deepening into the blackness of night, but whose 
memory was to haunt in greenness and freshness 
many a loom, and workshop, and factory, with images 
of peace and beauty. 

That night, as Libbie lay awake, revolving the inei- 
dente of the day, she caught Franky's voice throegh the 
open windows. Instead of the frequent moan of pain, 
he was trying to recal the burden of one of the chil- 
dren's hymns : — 

M Here we rafter grief and pain. 
Here we meet to part again, 

In Heaven we part ae more. 

Oh! tlisiwillbejorftuT'eto. 

She recalled his question, his whispered question, to 
her in the happiest part of the day. He asked, 
"Libbie, is Dunham like Heaven 1 The people here 
are as kind as angels ; and I don't want Heaven to be 
more beautiful than this place. If you and mother 
would but die with me, I should like to die, and live 
always there." She had checked him, for she had 
feared he was impious; but now the young child's 
craving for some definite idea of the land to which his 
inner wisdom told him he was hastening, had nothing 
in it wrong or even sorrowful, for 

" In Heaven we pert no mora." 



Howrnre joubnau 
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OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

In this department of our Journal ue mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all dosses —be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with att.— Eds. 



The Health of Towns Bill.— We are glad to see that it is the 
intention of ministers to carry this bill, if possible, this session . 
Lord John Russell, in stating on Monday, the 1st instant, what 
ministers proposed with regard to bills before the House, 
declared that thev attached much importance to this, and wished 
to see it passed this session. Now, therefore, is the time for all 
the friends of the measure— that is, all the friends of cleanliness, 
health, and comfort to the community — to bestir themselves, and 
by pouring in petitions from all quarters, to support ministers in 
their good intentions. When we have seen from the statistical 
reports what is really the condition of London, and our other 
large towns : that in Wbitechapel the average of life is but 
twenty years ; that in Spitalfields it is little better ; that the rate 
of mortality is so advancing, that in the last quarter of the 
year, ending March 31st, there is in a limited number of districts 
six thousand and thirty-five deaths above the corrected average ; 
that in London alone thirty-eight persons die daily in excess of 
the rate of mortality in the immediate neighbourhood ; and that 
in that city, in seven years, i. e. from 1838 to 1844, the excess 
of deaths has been 97,872 ; of children alone, 58,961. 

We call upon the public, therefore, to petition Government to 
save the lives of about 14,000 persons annually in London 
alone ! To save the lives of upwards of eight thousand children 
annually in London alone ! And if in London, how many thou- 
sands annually throughout all Great Britain ! 

That is just what we ask for. Not mi-rely for the removal 
of nuisances, and the opening of drains, and the better arrange- 
ment of dwelling houses ; but first, that our fellow-creatures, 
to the amount of scores of thousands annually, may bo saved 
from premature death ; and that while they do live, they may live 
in cleanliness and comfort. If there be a man who loves his 
race, let him, as soon as possible, put his hand to a petition for 
the carrying of this bill. If a man were known to be unjustly 
condemned to die, how many thousands would hurry to petition 
for his reprieve ; but here we are called on to reprieve hundreds 
of thousands from unjust deaths—deaths inflicted on them by 
unwholesome abodes, and pestilential effluvia from want of 
drainage and ventilation. Let the philanthropist recollect that 
all means of moral or religious amelioration are and will be 
of little avail till the sanitary condition of the people be taken 
care of. Before the 14th of June, every one may have an 
opportunity of saving many lives annually, and diffusing much 
health and comfort amongst his fellow-men, and especially the 
poor, by supporting this essential measure by prompt petitioning. 

Grand Demonstration of the National Land Company at 
(TConnorviUe. — By far the most prominent and successful 
movement which the people are making at present, is amongst 
the Chartists. They have set themselves earnestly since 1845 to 
accumulate savings and purchase lands, and settle themselves 
upon them, under the guidance of Mr. Feargus O'Connor. 
Many entertain serious fears lest the plan should issue in 
difficulties aud disappointment from the scheme which it embraces 
of borrowing money on one estate to purchase others with, so as 
to have a complete concatenation of mortgages, which in times 
of difficulty, or failure of crops from bad seasons, may operate 
to endanger and disorganize the whole affair. At present, how- 
ever, everything proceeds most prosperously. Within two years, 
they have collected a capital of upwards of 30,000/., and par- 
chased two estates, on one of which, this of O'Connorville, 
many families are located in their cottages. O'Connor is most 
indefatigable in his exertions, and the utmost confidence of ulti- 
mate success prevails amongst the Chartist body. May it be 
realized; for it certainly is a great experiment on the co- 
operative principle,and every attempt to incite the working classes 
to accumulate and secure property, is deserving of the warmest 
commendation. We cannot help thinking, however, that a union 
of trade with agriculture, must give a more certain element of 
stability to such a plan. When the seasons are unfavourable to 
crops or cattle, on such small allotments as four acres, if the 
poor man's cow .dies, or his corn or hay is spoiled by wet 



weather, what is to bear him up through it P Nothing could be 
so secure a safeguard against this, as the union of Inula. Hew 
many domestic trades, as shoemaking, tailoring, straw platting, 
and the like, may be carried on. What is to prevent in such a 
village a manufactory of some kind being carried on P As of 
hats, paper, cloth, etc. P By such arrangements as would enable 
part of the family to unite in the trade of the place, and the 
other to pursue the agriculture, and occasionally all to unite in 
getting into the ground the seed, or into the barn the crop, as is 
done by the peasantry of Silesia, we cannot imagine a more 
happy or healthy state of society. 

On this occasion, great numbers of visitors crowded into the 
new settlement both from London and the neighbouring country ; 
and amongst the most prominent, both in inspecting the buildings 
and improvements, and also on the platform, and at the dinner, 
was Mr. Cochrane, the candidate for Westminster. 

Progress of the Operative Bakers 9 Movement for shortening the 
hour* of laoonr, and the abolition of nigkt-*ork.—k public 
meeting, numerously attended, was held in the assembly-rooms 
of the Horns Tavern, Kennington, on Saturday evening, May 
the 22nd. Charles Cochrane, Esq., the candidate for Westmin- 
ster, was unanimously called to the chair amidst loud cheering, 
and said he accepted the honour they had conferred on him with 
a great deal of pleasure. The journeyman bakers were truly the 
victims of bad circumstances, cooped up in the bakehouse, and at 
all times at the beck and call of their employers. He need 
scarcely state that it was utterly impossible that any class could 
suffer more than did the journeyman bakers. This was not onlv 
their cause, but the cause of their wives and families ; and it 
was their duty to profit by every circumstance that offered to 
remove the load of evil which oppressed them, not by a retort to 
violence, but by coolly and dispassionately resolving to persevere 
until every semblance of tyranny and oppression shall cease, 
and thus convince their employers they were in every way 
worthy to be treated as men. (Loud cheers. J There was no 
class of operatives, save the bakers, that could not calculate on 
some time which they could call their own. (Cheers.) Opera- 
tives do not generally work more than twelve noura daily, out of 
which they were allowed time for meals ; and why should not 
that useful man, the baker, be equally well treated P (Loud 
Cheers.) But, alas ! the baker commenced his toil when moat 
other operatives were retiring to rest, vii* at ten or eleven 
o'clock at night ; and not even the Sunday was sacred to him. 

The Wilderspin Testimonial. — Is is proposed to raise a thou- 
sand pounds by a penny subscription amongst children, for a 
testimonial to the friend of children, Mr. Wilderspin. It is also 
proposed that each child, so contributing, shall accompany the 
penny by its autograph, so as to form a cut ions record of this 
event. Any mothers or governesses who would undertake 
to join in this work of love, and will forward to us either 
money or penny stamps, with the autographs of the little sub- 
scribers, shall have them duly forwarded to the proper quarter. 

Bristol Temperance Festival, in the Zoological Gardens. — The 
holiday atM'hitsuntide is but too frequently in large towns marked 
by much drunkenness and consequent disorder. The gentlemen at 
the head of the temperance cause in Bristol, feeling that the moat 
effective way to prevent the injurious employment of a festival 
is to afford the people the means of innocent gratification, have 
for the last five or six years engaged on Whit-Tnesday the beau- 
tiful Zoological Gardens, within a pleasant walk from our city, 
and opened them to the public at a very low admission foe, pro* 
viding in the gardens ample means of refreshment and innocent 
amusement, and only prohibiting the use of any intoxicating 
liquors on the premises. The plan has answered admirably j 
every year the gardens have been more thronged, this year more 
than 18,000 bavins; been admitted, and we have never heard of 
any disorderly conduct, or wilful damage to the plants or animals. 
The streets of Bristol are certainly more orderly than informer 
years, and the disgraceful exhibitions of inebriety are less often 
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observed. Him year, above a thousand young teetotalers with 
their teachers arrived by the railroad from towns and villages in 
the vicinity, and joined the members of the Bristol Juvenile 
Society in Queen's-square, at an early hour. This spot, it may 
be remembered, was once the scene of dreadful riot and incendi- 
arism; the large .square was crowded now for a very different 
purpose, and it excited feelings of joy and thankfulness in those 
who watched the long procession winding through the streets to 
Clifton, that these boys and girls, the future men and women of' 
our country, were engaging in a voluntary act of self-denial, 
and firm resistance of temptation, and that if they persevered to 
the end, they might save themselves and others from one of the 
most overwhelming evils of our country. The day was beau- 
tiful, the rather tardy spring had come forth in all its luxuriant 
loveliness, and from twelve o'clock till nine in the evening, the 
gardens were crowded with hapoy groups. Here were throngs 
visiting the various houses of the animals ;— there groups of 
children, and some even of " larger growth," were amusing them- 
selves with swings, roundabouts, etc. ; family parties might be seen 
quietly enjoying themselves under the trees, or by the cool 
reservoirs; while in another part, a large waggon, converted into 
a temporary platform, was occupied by celebrated temperance 
speakers, whose eloquence attracted large crowds around them. 
All quietly dispersed at nine o'clock, when the rising rocket gave 
the appointed signal. We believe that such seasons of innocent 
enjoyment, not unmixed with rational entertainment and words of 
wholesome council, have a higher good than the mere withdrawal 
from hurtful pleasures ; they refresh and soften the heart, open 
it to the sweet influence of nature, and warm the social affec- 
tions; we hope that temperance will lead the way to many such 
holidays from the carking cares and sometimes dull monotony of 
daily life. M.C. 

• Co-operatit* Excursion. — On Whit-Monday a number of the 
members and friends of the Co* operative League, being desirous 
of connecting rational enjoyment with the spread of their 
principles, determined to spend the day together, in a rural 
excursion to the vegetarian establishment, Alcott House, Ham 
Common, there to commune together on the advantages of co- 
operation. Those who were able, started early in the morning, 
and the remainder of the friends continued to arrive during 
the day. A vegetable dinner, consisting of several kinds of pies, 
puddings, and fruits, was provided by the proprietors of Alcott 
House, for such as chose to partake of it, at a trifling cost, and 
was the subject of considerable amusement ; others of the friends 
whose fleshly appetites could not brook so simple an entert ain- 
raent, formed picnic parties, or betook themselves to neigh- 
bouring places of accommodation. At half* past two o'clock, 
according to agreement, a co-operative meeting was held on the 
lawn adjoining the house, Mr. Hawkins presiding. Mr. Lane 
addressed the friends with his usual ability, pointing out the 
hindrances which existed to the complete success of the co-opera- 
tive principle ; dwelling on the necessity of co-operation being 
based on the religious sentiment, and contended that it ought 
not to be regarded solely, or even principally, in a selfish point of 
view, as a means of procuring greater quantities of food or 
clothing ; but as an advance towards a higher and purer condi- 
tion of life, and as being more in accordance with the laws of 
the Creator ; he also enforced his views of the superiority of 
vegetable diet ; arguing against the use of flesh, and the slaving of 
animals, as tending to urutalise man's nature, and requiring 
large appropriations of the soil for rearing animnls, which 
should be cultivated to furnish food for man. The cause of 
co-operation was also successfully pleaded by other friends in 
speeches abounding with sound argument, persuasive appeals, 
and glowing contrasts of the evils, misery, and degradation of 
the present system of antagonism and competition, with the 
improved condition- of the human race in tliat " good time 
coming" when co-operation shall have done its perfect work. 
The meeting lasted an hour and a half, and the friends then 
separated to eniov the country. Tea Mas served on the lawn, 
and dancing filled up the remaining time. On the way home 
the spirit of joyous hilarity was not to be restrained, and healthy 
and invigorating songs, and spirited recitations, followed each 
other in quick succession. The day was altogether of the most 
interesting character, and gave general satisfaction. It is 
intended to have similar excursions through the summer, and as 
drinking and smoking will be excluded, it is hoped tlmt they will 
prove not only recreative, but also educational. 

The Song of ike Tramp. — Sir,— I have read your Journal t 
and it seems to me like the voice of the people, honest, earnest, 



and strong. I enclose the Song of a Tramp for psiblieatiom, 
should you think it worthy. Being no grammarian, I dare say 
it is incorrect; but as it is the song of a wayfarer, More his 
feelings were deadened by the hardships of the road, it may give 
you pleasure to know how the men in fustian jackets feel i 



On lofty Cheviot's towering brow 
All purely lies the crowning snow; 
And bold his sides, now sternly gray, 
Stand forth to meet the sunny raj ; 
While far below the Tweed's glad vales 
Are gently fanned by vernal gales. 

H. 

By sullen Till I wander lone. 
Here stealing slow and darkly on, 
Yet soaring skylarks sweetly sing, 
And daisies bloom to greet the spring ; 
And sweet on yonder budding tree 
The thrush is singing loud and free. 



Sing on, sweet bird ! thy melting lay 
Hath chased my darkest cares away. 
Sad, roving here in search of toil — 
A boon denied with careless smile — 
Alas ! wo homeless wanderers find 
That man to man is still unkind. 



Tet sing, sweet bird ! the joyous song 
Tit rills keen my bosom's chords among 
Sweet ! like my Jean, when low and clc 
Her soothing accents meet my ear ; 
Like hers thy heartfelt gladness pure 
Still nerves my spirit to endure. 



BirlenheaJ. 



James Dxcxsoar. 
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HEIDELBERG. 

From a Painting in the Exhibition of the Society 

of British Artists; by J. B. Print, 

Vice-President of the Society, 

Beautiful Heidelberg t What painter has not 
desired to paint thee 1 what poet to live in thee I In 
the ruined towers which this picture now places beneath 
our eyes, there is one old man, who, driven from his 
native country, France, by the fury of the Revolution, 
has taken up his abode there, and has spent a whole life 
in giving to canvas his conceptions of its beauty. 
From day to day, aloft in his ancient turret within the 
castle court, may the venerable M. Qraimperg be seen, 
seated assiduously at his never-ending task of portray- 
ing from Rome new point, or under some new aspect, 
his beloved old haunt. Peace has long returned to his 
native land; the way back is wide open to him; re- 
stored fortune and title invite him to return and spend 
the evening of Mr days where they began ; but no, his 
heart is inseparably wedded to Heidelberg, and in 
Heidelberg to its peerless castle. 

And to how many thousands besides M. Graimperg 
is Heidelberg a charmed place, a paradise of the heart 1 
Who, from whatever country he dome, thinks he has 
really seen Germany, if he have not seen Heidelberg 1 
English, French, Italian, Swede, Dane, all turn their 
steps towards Heidelberg, and unite in the universal 
tribute to its loveliness. 

The artist has here given as the place from a point 
of view in which he has consulted general effect rather 
than peculiar beauties. We have the noble old castle 
standing on its vantage ground, overlooking its subject 
town, and the great plain of the Palatinate! with the 
Vogesen mountains shutting out the distance and 
France together. We have the delightful Neekar 
gliding away, not between those enchanting hills, and 
forests, and old castles, and towns as oh), which environ 
it all the way from Heilbroan, but pnrsninsf its way 
over the open champaign to the Rhine, which fcmtry 
gleams in the distance. We have the castle itself tent- 
ing towards us the very plainest of its fiaoades. Yon 
might imagine a great portion of it as the mill of some 
huge factory or convent, so plain and perforated It ft 
with hosts of windows ; but to the familiar eye, how 
many exquisite examples of finest architecture ate 
inwardly visible ! Over these plain walk peep the 
peaked roof and statue-crowned pinnacles of the chapel, 
and convey the imagination and the memory to that 
broad balcony which seems to hang in air on its front, 
and to that interior court, where the aaagnificent 
broken fountain, and the rich arabesques <ri the Otto 
building, and the statues of saints, dem>ge4*v sad old 
Palsgraves, alternately solicit attention. 

But from our stand here where the artist Itt* pJaeed 
us, we look right down into the dear o\6 ettr, and are 
once more a happy inhabitant of it Taele is scatter/ 
a spot, a bouse, a roof, a chimney, that is not femiliar 
to us. There is the market-place, with its town- 
houxc turning its long back to us; sad the Church 
of the Holy Ghost rising in Us centre, where Pro- 
testant and Catholic worship side by side at the 
same hour, each in their own moiety of the sacred 
fabric. The mile-long Haupt-strasse, or High-street, 
run* right on, swarming with jaunty students, and 
simple country people, and lounging police, Cad 
tradesmen equally lounging, leaning against their door- 
post.*, with pipe in mouth, and ever nodding recog- 
nitions to passing acquaintance. We spy out the 
university, the old post-office, and the lightsome bridge 
over which for years we almost daily passed to reach 
the woods and mountains beyond. 

There is not a spot in all this landscape that is not to 



us fall of beauty and interest To the right smokes the 
village of Neunheim, through which we reached the 
beautiful Bergstrasse, and took our frequent walks past 
the ruined house where Luther spent a night on his 
way to the Diet of Worms, and so on to the castle of 
Handschusheim, and the lovely Valley of the Seven 
Mills. In that far-off, and, to the strange spectator, 
monotonous plain, lie many places of delight to 
our memories. There is visible the straight line of 
that apple-tree skirted road, which conducts yon to 
the palace of Schwetzingen, with its fountains, ita 
statues, its noble lime-tree avenues, and open-air con- 
certs. There' stand those remnants of the ancient 
Hardt Forest, beneath whose lofty pines we have wan- 
dered many a mile in the pleasant summer weather, 
and where memory still places us in the midst of a 
group of dear friends, now far and widely scattered — 
some into the regions of eternity ; and where we still 
see that Swedish lady seated at the foot of a mighty 
pine, singing the national song of The Old Gothic 
Lion, till the peasant girls cutting grass in the glades 
of the wood came forth, and with brandished sickles 
kept time to the strain. 

Bat on what side of this enchanting old place do not 
haunts of perpetual beauty and joy rise up to the 
memory 1 The Wolfs Brunnen, with its legend of the 
fair Jetta; the Neekar, with its grape-green water; 
and lofty cliffs, and valleys branching away into the old 
forests, with all their hidden villages and rustic mills. 
Ay, the Stift Mill, with its vernal squills, in March 
eagerly sought for, and its famous coffee, drank under 
blossoming apple-trees; the Bierhalter-Hof, in the 
midst of the woods ; the lofty tower of the Kaiaerstnhl ; 
the nearly equally lofty ruins of the monastery on the 
Heiligenberg, overlooking the huge Rhine plain, with 
all its towns and villages, Spire, Mannheim, Laden- 
burg, Worms, and the distant heights of the Heiden- 
maur and the Donnersberg. 

To the stranger these are unknown names. Thou- 
sands visit Heidelberg, and ascend to its castle, and 
wander through its delightful gardens, and listen to the 
band playing, often from its great round tower, and 
hang for a while on its balcony, gazing with delight 
over the far-below-lying city, and up its beautiful valley, 
and then away again, carrying with them a sunny hut 
confused recollection of a genuine elysium. But they 
who pitch their tents here for a longer time, from day 
to day discern that the charming scenes of the city 
environs themselves, are but one very small portion of a 
errantry full of natural delights. They plunge into the 
wide-spreading forests, visit old villages, ascend moun- 
tains, traverse the primitive Odenwald, and make every- 
where new discoveries of loveliness, and an Arcadian 
tranquillity. To spirits that have worn and fretted 
themselves in the jostling life of such a place as Lon- 
4**y and yet have retained the poetry of feeling in 
fheii bosoms, with what a soothing effect do the life 
and the scenery of Heidelberg present themselves. Is'o 
nature can be more congenial, and no scenes more 
powerful to charm the poetic eye. And in such a place 
you are sure to meet with people of kindred tastes, and 
with all the qualities that make society delightful. Nut 
iltot the place itself affords them — no place lees ; but 
England, and America, France, Denmark, and Sweden, 
send thither some of their noblest children ; and it is 
these that give to the spot the most lasting charm in 
your memories. 

In that spacious mansion, directly below the woods 
of the foreground of this picture, in which for two years 
we resided, Jean Paul Richter used to enjoy an evening 
revel, Wordsworth has lived, and the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia, proceeding on his march to France in 
the rear of Buonaparte, desired to take up his abode, 
and so much delighted in it, and its overhanging 
woods, and terraced walks, that he has left above U* 
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door a bran plate, with an inscription calling on every 
Russian hereafter to respect and spare that house. 

On the spot where Mr. Pyne has now placed us, 
Goethe has stood, and Schiller, Uhland, and Freili- 

frath ; Andersen, the Dane, and Frederika Bremer, the 
wede, have wandered; Bulwer, and Campbell, and 
Coleridge, have gased in admiration ; and many 
another of the sons and daughters of genius, from 
almost every civilized land. In those towers once lived 
Elizabeth of England, Queen of Bohemia. In the little 
church at the foot of the castle-hill sleeps Olympia 
Morata ; in the grave-yard of the moat distant church, 
Voas, the poet, and Fries, the painter, lie with all their 
idyls, and their pictured glory. In the ancient inn, 
the Hirsch, adjoining the Bitter, on the left hand of the 
market-place, opposite to the church, used Gdta von 
Berlichingen to take up his quarters, when he came 
down from his castles of Hornberg and Jaxthausen, on 
the Neckar; and on that bridge which so lightly spans 
the river, occurred one of the most touching incidents 
of the last war. 

The Austrians were in possession of the city. The 
French approached, and attacked it from the bridge. 
Bloody ana desperate was that conflict. The cannon of 
the Austrians, planted near the Church of the Holy 
Ghost, swept the street leading to the bridge, and the 
bridge itself; the cannon of the French, at the opposite 
end of the bridge, poured their ruinous halls into the 
city, smiting the old towers of the bridge gateway, and 
reaching the very church itself. From all windows 
on the river poured musket balls in showers of leaden 
hail ; yet the French, resolved to carry the place, charged 
repeatedly with all their force over the bridge, and 
fired tremendous volleys of musket-shot into street and 
house. Scores and hundreds of those balls still stick 
in the old walls, or show their perforations and their 
splinterings on the faces of those old bridge towers. 
But time after time the French were mowed down by 
the Austrian artillery, or driven back at the point of 
the bayonet. On the centre of the bridge stood the 
French military band, animating by the most ex- 
citing music their countrymen to the deadly contest 
With the retreating tide of soldiery the musicians 
retreated also, but only to return again, and beat and 
play a more inflaming air. At the last retreat, how- 
ever, a little drummer-boy disdained to fly. His coun- 
trymen fled back ; his fellow musicians fled too ; but 
there stood the enthusiastic lad, beating a frenzied 
air to recall his compatriots once more to what he 
deemed the rescue of the national honour. The 
Austrians rushed on with fixed bayonets; the excited 
boy still beat the drum in proud defiance, and was run 
through the body by an Austrian savage, foiling on the 
bridge, with his last pathetic words, " Oh! ma mire/ 
ma mere F 

Like the dying Gladiator of Byron, his eyes were in 
his heart, and that was far away in his native home, 
whence he had been dragged by the conscription ; but 
in his last moments he forgot neither the love of his 
mother nor his mother-country. 

That wondrous courage of a mere child — for such he 
was — those last pathetic words, fell on the heart of the 
whole army and population. They forgot the foe, and 
remembered only the poor boy daring certain death to 
save the honour of his native land, and calling with 
frantic strokes his flying countr>men back to the vain 
contest. The deed is become immortal. While that old 
bridge stands will that poor French drummer-boy 
stand there too, and beat his frenzied larum, and 
utter his feint "OKI ma mire I ma mire /" There he 
is heard on the wildest nights ; and the peasant coming 
in from the Odenwald treads lightly in the gray dawn 
over the old arches, for he Bees that poor lad standing in 
the centre recess, and hears his melancholy " Oh! ma 
mtreP 9 



Farewell, once more, beautiful Heidelberg 1 Long 
may thy students foster the love of liberty and poetry 
within thee. Long may the gay Mannheimers pour in 
by railway in thousands on fine holiday mornings, to 
drink coffee and listen to music in thy castle gardens. 
Long may all foreigners visit and admire thee; and 
poets, like thy fireflies, wandering amid thy twilight 
foliage, scatter new lustre around them. Let thy 
natives dream and gossip away their existence, but be 
thou ever the haunt of the Rifted stranger ; for far 
around Nature has piled her hills, reared her solemn 
forests, stretched her valleys, and planted her primitive 
hamlets, as a region of inspiration for genius, and of 
refreshment for wearied Bpirita. Therefore, esto per- 
petual 



COMMENTS OK MB. SPOONEB'S BILL. 

BY 8ILVXBPHK. 

Thi minor clauses of a parliamentary budget have in 
almost all cases affinity to ite more prominent measures. 
Growing forth from the parent need of improved legis- 
lation, they often rival it in usefulness ; or bearing upon 
given points, prepare the way for a more philosophic 
and still grander adjustment of the equal claim or the 
moral right. Your corn bill brings after it smaller 
bills for the removal or lessening of fiscal taxation, or 
protective duties; your sanitary bill has assisting 
measures in the shape of local sewerage or drainage bills ; 
and it was not possible that a great measure like the 
present Education Bill, now before parliament, should 
be without accompanying clauses in the shape of minor 
bills, that, however directly or indirectly, still belong to 
the great parent question. 

Of such minor clauses, hinging on the great measure, 
this 8eduction Bill of Mr. Spooner seems one, though at 
first sight it may appear as if belonging merely to that 
executive class of laws called preventive Jfor this reason, 
that it requires a certain amount of education before 
the individual can estimate the full extent of a social 
wrong, or a moral dereliction, and wish to legislate 
thereon ; and that no enactment against the seducer, no 
punishment soever as preventative of prostitution, will 
serve against these monstrous evils of civilization like 
the true spread of education, both physical and moral, 
amongst all classes. For if seduction, and its necessarily 
attendant sin, be those more especially chargeable upon 
the upper and middle classes of society, no less are the 
lower debased by a monstrous animalism, as destructive 
to society as to the individual. 

We much admire the moral courage of Mr. Spooner 
in bringing forward this measure ; we further admire 
the tenacity and consistency with which he has followed 
and kept his subject in view, in spite of the advice and 
laughter of Mr. Hume and Colonel Sibthorp. These 
gentlemen may have measured the wit, the wisdom, 
the morality of some of their colleagues in parliament ; 
they may know how to suit by flippancy certain tastes 
of a certain portion of the aristocracy and money holders, 
and think that a sneer against a "Seduction BUI " will 
tell as much out of doors as the financial ability of the 
one, and the Sabbath crusading spirit of the other ; but 
otherwise they are ignorant of the true spirit of this time, 
of the spirit of self-education amongst the masses, of the 
spirit of true intelligence that is making men practi- 
cally moralists, and women chaste, and bringing about 
the true denouement of progress, nature in combination 
with purity. If the literature of the age is thus tending, 
so is the great acting spirit of both readers and thinkers. 
Nor is it a spirit confined to class, as may be notably 
observed through the feet that the noes against the 



second reading of this bill were only six. If the fran- 
chise of this country were what it ought to be, and what it 
will be, no representative or representatives of the English 
people would dare to giro publicity to such negative upon 
public morals ; or even think it wise to expose their 
own unfitness for the office of teacher and legislator. 
Here in this subject of morality, as within a thousand 
other things, must be seen reason for a truer, wiser, 
more enlightened representation of the people and 
their opinions; for be it recollected that the morality 
of civilization tends not to develop new laws of political 
supremacy or governance, but to define and make 
active the simple ones existing, and divine from God. 

Not that I think any bill against seduction will 
serve other purpose than a check; nor any punishment 
more than partially remove the strongest and most 

glaring evidence of prostitution. Still, it is legislating 
i the right direction, that the hitherto money penalty 
of the seducer should be changed into a penalty recog- 
nised by the laws of felony ; and that the bloated agents 
of crime should come within the reach of punishment 
more stringent and effective than the waggish-Falstaff- 
like reproof of sapient justiceship. Jurists have hitherto 
held this objection to the making seduction punishable 
under the laws of felony, that one party alone being 
subject to the penalty, it would leave a way open for 
immoral and designing women to coerce in the worst 
form, and with the worst motives. This objection 
might be in a great measure removed by declaring 
seduction felony, implicating both parties alike, and 
bringing both within the power of the same punish- 
ment 1 But as I have before said, advanced education 
amongst the higher classes, developing itself both 
through the better understanding and application of 
the righto and duties of morality; and education in 
combination with a more equable distribution of wealth, 
and a wiser sanitary control both by the individual and 
through the government; will produce results not other- 
wise, or by other conditions, attainable. The greatest 
writer upon this anomaly of civilized and densely popu- 
lated nations, Parent-Duchatelet, proves that ignorance 
and destitution are the two great agents of demoraliza- 
tion ; though I differ with him, as many of our greatest 
writers, both ethical and medical, have since done, that 
prostitution is an evil inseparable from a high state of 
civilization. Certainly with this opinion I differ, most 
uncompromisingly differ, as one that negatives the true 
progress of nations, and the purity and perfection of the 
natural laws. Let the political economist, the law- 
maker, the selfish wealth monopolist, be charged with 
this crime of prostitution, and not what is falsely called 
the inherent evil of man's nature. 

Out of the 4,470 prostitutes in the city of Paris, some- 
where about 1835, it was found that 2,232 were unable 
to write ; out; of 828 registrations of birth, only four 
had any pretensions to rank ; out of 2,600 provincial 
registrations the results were the same ; and out of 3,084, 
only three possessed property; at once showing the 
error of the long received opinion that invests many of 
the women of towns with birth and connexions. The 
fathers of one third of the women registered were un- 
able to write their names; this, too, in Paris, where 
primary instruction is almost universal ; one-fourth of 
the women themselves were found to be of illegitimate 
birth, of whom only one-half were acknowledged by 
their fathers ; thus proving, incontestably, that it is the 
ranks of indigent squalor and degradation that supply 
the human material of crime. 

When I speak thus of education as the extension 
power of morals, and the preventative of crime, I, of 
course, speak of it relatively. Whilst the extremes of 
wealth and poverty exist — whilst, on the one hand, there 
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is an overwhelming money power, matched on the other 
by a stern necessity power— the crimes of seduction and 
prostitution will exist. WhilBt we have a degraded, 
brutalized, unhealthy population, disregarded alike -by 
the state and the better taught classes — whilst trade by 
restrictive laws, and money laws, gives rise to the lot- 
tery subsistence to-day, and starvation to-morrow — no 
penal enactment* will repress crimes against morality ; 
but, when the legislation of countries is bo far carried 
out, that early marriages will cease to be regarded as 
crimes, and offspring as misfortunes; when woman is 
better educated, and man more a self governor ; when 
adult age is protracted, till both body and mind, ma- 
tured, have perfected that reserve and delicacy so enno- 
bling to both man and woman ; then shall be falsified 
the assertion that civilization cannot advance without 
specific crime. The near equality of male and female 
births indicates that nature intended the marriage of all 
unrestricted by disease and deformity ; whereas, under 
present social regulations, thousands of human creatures 
perish without scarcely an affection of their nature 
having been brought into action ; and crime and dis- 
ease, both of body and mind, supplant those faculties 
and instincts intended by the Divine Creator of the 
Universe for our exaltation and our happiness. 

The population theory, like all other theories baaed 
upon no great general law, has died a rightful death, 
that of oblivion. We shall find the true restrictive 
power, next to that of improved and plentiful subsist- 
ence, lies in education, which, productive of forethought 
and conscientiousness, wUl restrain marriages tall means 
are sure of both raising and supporting the condition of 
offspring. With the earth fruitful as it is, with whole 
countries still waste, with one-seventh of the corn land 
of Europe yet untilled, with the knowledge that man's 
power over the soil increases with his own intelligence, 
with the startling fact before us, "that if only the 
present improvements in agriculture were generally 
adopted, and the reclaimable waste lands cultivated, 
every acre of arable land might be made to produce 
three-quarters of wheat, which is less than the average of 
many of our counties ; it would follow that 120,000,000 
to 180,000,000 of human beingB might be maintained 
with ease and comfort from the territory of Great Bri- 
tain alone ;" there need be no fear that man is to perish, 
or his infinite progress be stayed, through the law 
of his God-commanded prolificness. It is, moreover, 
a known fact to physiologists, that the population of 
well-fed nations does not increase in the ratio of those 
nations whose people are in a starving or half-fed con- 
dition. Plentiful and nutritious food is combined with 
a physical law that restricts excessive numbers. 

With this theory annihilated and passed from men's 
minds, with means of subsistence more easily obtained 
through a better system of distributive lawB, early mar- 
riages, and the natural law of population, will come into 
force. In the meanwhile, to this perhaps long yet 
certain coming, I would have men and women of all 
classes look around them with fearless disregard of 
small niceties and narrow opinions. I would have each 
individual, whether he be the deep reading operative of 
Leeds or Manchester, the Norwich mathematician and 
weaver, the apprentice, the student, the noble, the 
woman, the lady high or low, beside the effort for self- 
exaltation and purity, see that the moral crimes are 
almost always those of ignorance ; and such should 
not be trodden down unpitied or unregarded. I 
want, whilst the literature of this age is so grandly 
purifying itself— I want, whilst the individual mind is 
obeying the sternest self-government fully contained in 
the Divine idea that God is present everywhere— not 
merely to stay the flood of moral crime by self-restraint, 
but to clear away the mass of depravity and ignorance 
through individual effort, and raise, better than hospi- 
tals or Magdalens can do, the condition of the fallen by 
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mercy and assisting kindness. I want 'parliamentary 
bills, such as this " Seduction Bill/' to be hailed and 
respected throughout the land ; as, however ineffectual in 
any grand legislative capacity, they, at least, show the 
moral patriotism of the legislator. I want, whilst pity 
is given and mercy shown to error, to see both public and 
individual scorn heaped upon all such as receive, live 
by, or luxuriate on, the wages of moral crime, however 
directly or indirectly procured, even though a Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster sanctify, by example of 
receipt, the polluted gold ; nor do I ask too much in 
wishing to see thuB combined mercy and a Spartan 
sternness. I may be smiled at for my enthusiasm ; I 
may be smiled at for desiring a code of public morals 
more abstract than real ; but I answer that the spirit of 
my time is in somewise ripe and ready for these things, 
and that out of the thousands of Silverpen's readers, 
hundreds at this moment respond to me. As I have 
before declared, I am fearless in the cause of truth, whe- 
ther moral or political, and I look but to the exaltation, 
mental and physical, of my kindred people, and the 
purity of the literature of my noble country. 

I have a tale in preparation that shall exemplify the 
blessings of mercy and knowledge in the individual. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.B.S. 

VIII.— Dependence of Life upon Aib. 
{Continued from p. 298.) 

Tirana is, then, in the Animal body a continual pro- 
duction of Carbonic Acid, as a very condition of its 
activity; and there is also a constant demand for 
Oxygen. We can no more expect the fire beneath a 
boiler to develop the gigantic power of the Steam-engine, 
without a draught of fresh air into the furnace, and a 
free exit through the chimney for the products of the 
combustion, than we can expect the wonderful mecha- 
nism of our own bodies to sustain its activity, without 
a constant introduction of fresh Oxygen, and as con- 
stant a setting-free of Carbonic Acid. This interchange 
is effected in the most simple and regular manner; 
and there is not, perhaps, a more beautiful example of 
the Unity of Creative Design, than the manner in 
which advantage is taken of the relative properties of 
these two gases, to accomplish a purpose of the highest 
importance in the Animal economy. 

When two gases are enclosed together in the same 
vessel, if they do not unite to form a new gas, they will 
be found in a short time to have mingled most com- 
pletely, so that each is diffused uniformly through the 
other, notwithstanding any difference that may exist 
between their respective weights. Thus, if we fill a jar 
with Hydrogen, which is the lightest of the gases, 
and another with Carbonic Acid, which is one of the 
heaviest, and bring their mouths together — the former 
jar being uppermost— we shall find in a short time 
that some of the Hydrogen will have descended to the 
lower jar, and that some of the Carbonic Acid will have 
ascended to the upper; although any quantity of Car- 
bonic Acid weighs ju&tfourteen times as much as its own 
bulk of Hydrogen, a difference about as great as that 
which exists between Water and Quicksilver. Now, it 
is owing to this tendency to mutual diffusion fas it is 
termed) that the Oxygen, Nitrogen, and Carbonic Acid 
of the Atmosphere are always present in the very same 
proportions, whether we examine air taken from the top 
of a lofty mountain, or from the bottom of a deep valley ; 
although if these three gases were to arrange them- 
selves in any degree according to their respective 
weights, the Nitrogen would be most abundant in the 



upper strata of the Atmosphere, and the Carbonic Acid 
in the lowest, whilst the Oxygen would exist most 
largely in the middle region. The only differences 
that can be detected in the proportion of the gases of 
which the Atmosphere is made up, are found under cir- 
cumstances in which Carbonic Acid is produced faster 
than it can be carried off by diffusion through the other 
gases. To some of these cases, in which the increased 
amount of Carbonic Acid is beneficial to Vegetable 
life, allusion has been already made (p. 278); whilst 
others, in which a very small increase is extremely 
hurtful to Animals, will be hereafter referred to. 

Now, this tendency to Mutual Diffusion exerts itself 
equally well when the two gases are not allowed to 
intermingle freely, but have to pass through some 
intervening substance, which is porous enough not to 
produce a perfect separation between them. Thus, we 
will suppose equal measures of the two gases to be 
introduced into two bladders, and their necks to be 
connected by a tube stopped with a plug of Plaster of 
Paris; the Hydrogen would soon penetrate through the 
pores of the plaster, and find its way into the bladder 
of Carbonic Acid ; whilst the Carbonic Acid, in like 
manner, would become diffused through the Hydrogen. 
The two gases, however, would be disposed to pass at 
different rates ; a much larger quantity of Hydrogen 
penetrating into the Carbonic Acid, in a given time, 
than the measure of Carbonic Acid which would pass in 
the same time into the Hydrogen ; so that the bladder 
which originally contained the Carbonic Acid would soon 
become much fuller than that which at first contained 
the Hydrogen. This difference in the rate of passage is 
not the same for all gases ; but it follows a very simple 
law. It would not exist at all, if equal measures of the 
two gases were of equal weights; and the more nearly 
this is the case, the less is its amount. Thus, whilst 
Hydrogen would pass about 3$ times foster than Car- 
bonic Acid, the amounts of Oxygen and of Carbonic 
Acid that would become diffused through each other in 
the same time would be much more nearly equal, being 
as 1,174 of the former to 1,000 of the latter. 

Further, this tendency to mutual diffusion exists 
equally when one of the gases is dissolved in a liquid, 
and the liquid is exposed to the other gas through the 
porous substance. Thus, all ordinary Water, as we 
have seen (p. 276), contains a great deal of common 
Air; and in Soda-water, Champagne, and all effer- 
vescing drinks, a considerable quantity of Carbonic 
Acid is dissolved. Now, if Water containing Oxygen 
be exposed to an atmosphere of Carbonic Acid, or 
Water containing Carbonic Acid be exposed to an 
atmosphere of Oxygen, precisely the same interchange 
of the gases will take place, as if the water were out of 
the question ; the Oxygen being (as it were) lifted out 
of the water, and its place filled up by the Carbonic 
Acid, in the first case ; and the Carbonic Acid being 
in like manner lifted out, and its place supplied by 
the Oxygen, in the second. And if this interchange 
take place through a thin membrane, or any other 
porous substance, that shall effectually separate the 
liquid from the atmosphere, and shall yet allow the 
transmission of the gases, the proportion between the 
gas which enters the liquid and: that which passes oat 
will be precisely the same as it is when both gases are 
in the state of air. 

Now, the breathing apparatus of animals is so con- 
structed as to make these physical laws operate to tho 
greatest possible advantage in the economy of tho 
living body. The most perfect example of this adapta- 
tion is found in the Lungs of Man and of the animals 
constructed on the same plan with himself. The Lungs 
consist of two large bagB, which fill the whole cavity of 
the chest, excepting the part occupied by the heart. 
These bags are divided by an immense number of 
membranous partitions into minute air-cells, which are 
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bo arranged that everyone of them (although their total 
number in each lung has been calculated at six hundred 
millions) is connected with the outer air by a twig of 
one of the branches into which the wind-pipe sub- 
divides. This minute subdivision of the lungs, which 
is not found in Reptiles, and to which we only meet 
with an approach in Birds, has for its object to expose 
the largest possible amount of blood to the influence of 
the air at any one time. How it does so, will be easily 
understood on a little consideration. Suppose that we 
have a chamber (a), on the walls of which we have a 



number of pictures to hang, and find that we have 
more pictures than we can arrange upon them; we 
may gain an additional surface, equal to that of two of 
the long sides of the chamber, by erecting a screen or 
partition in the direction of its length, as at b, on each 
side of which we may hang a large number of pictures. 
If still more space should be required, another par- 
tition may be erected across the original chamber, as at 
o; the two sides of which are equal in surface to the 
two short sides or ends of the room. Thus, by the sub- 
division of the first chamber into four smaller ones, the 
extent of surface has been doubled ; and if each of these 
were to be again subdivided in like manner, the same 
increase would be made ; and it is obvious that how- 
ever far this process of subdivision might be carried, 
the extent of partition-surface would be continually 
augmented by it The great object of the breathing- 
apparatus of the higher animals is to expose as large a 
surface of Blood as possible to the influence of the Air, 
through the very thin membranous walls of the vessels 
within which the Blood is always confined. This is 
accomplished by distributing the Blood, in a network 
of vessels so close as to be almost like a continuous 
surface, upon the walls of the air-cells ; the arrangement 
being such, that each network of minute vessels (or 
capillaries) is exposed to air on both sides. It is 
obvious that the greater the extent of partition-surface 
between the air-cells, the greater will be the quantity 
of Blood capable of being exposed at any one time to 
the influence of the Air; and thus we see how the 
minuteness of the subdivision of the lungs is a much 
more complete test of their efficiency as breathing 
organs, than is their entire size or the quantity of air 
they hold at once— so that the lungs of a Mouse may 
bring the blood and the air into contact over a much 
larger surface than those of a Snake, although the latter 
may be fifty times the size. 

The Blood is conveyed to the Lungs in a state the 
same as that which is drawn from a vein (as in ordinary 
bleeding) ; being chiefly distinguished by its dark or pur- 
ple tint from the red or florid blood which flows when an 
artery is wounded. This venous blood is that which has 
passed through the capillaries, or minute vessels of the 
body in general, and is on its way back to the heart 
During its passage through the febric, it loses a portion 
of its Oxygen, and takes up in its stead the Carbonic 
Acid which is produced by the various operations de- 
scril>ed in the last paper; and it is this alteration 
which is the cause of its change of colour. In this 
condition it returns to the heart ; and it is then pro- 
pelled, by the force-pump action of that organ, through 
the large vessels, which distribute it through the 
minute network spread out on the walls of the air-cells 



of the lungs. Thus it becomes exposed to the influence 
of the Atmosphere; and the change which is then 
effected in its condition takes place in most exact 
accordance with the principles already stated; the 
Carbonic Acid of the Blood being lifted out, and 
replaced by the Oxygen of the Air; 1,174 parts of 
the latter being absorbed into the Blood for every 
1,000 parts of Carbonic Acid removed from it The 
liquid then regains its florid hue, and is returned to 
the heart by a set of vessels that collect it from the 
capillary network of the lungs ; thence to be propelled 
through the body, not merely to replace by the nutritive 
materials it contains the continual loss which the fabric 
sustains by decay, but also to furnish to the nerves and 
muscles the supply of Oxygen which they require aa 
one of the chief conditions of their activity. The 
rapidity of the circulation of the blood through the 
body has reference rather to this demand for Oxygen, 
than to the want of nutritive materials ; for the latter 
might be supplied in sufficient .amount by a much leas 
active movement — as we see in Insects, where the 
Oxygen is conveyed to the tissues, and the Carbonic 
Acid set free from them, not through the medium of 
the blood, but by the direct penetration of air through 
a most beautiful system of branching air-tubes, which 
convey it into the minutest parts of the body. And 
every one knows how much Breathing and Circulation 
in Man are quickened by exercise ; the heart and lungs 
being caused to act more energetically, in order to 
supply the increased demand for Oxygen which ia thus 
created, and to carry off the Carbonic Acid as fast as it 
is produced by the action of the Nerves and Muscles. 

It is well known to Chemists that any measure of 
Carbonic Acid contains exactly its own measure of 
Oxygen; that is, it may be regarded as Oxygen in 
which a certain proportion of Carbon is dissolved (as it 
were) without any alteration in its bulk. We see, then, 
that of the 1,174 parts of Oxygen which are absorbed 
into the blood as it passes through the lungs, 1,000 are 
destined to be given off again in the form of Carbonic 
Acid; and it is a very interesting inquiry — what 
becomes of the remaining 174 parts % Of these, a por- 
tion seems to unite with the Hydrogen furnished by 
various substances in the blood, and thus to produce 
Water, the vapour of which forms a part of that breathed 
forth from the lungs every time that we empty the 
chest ; and in this manner it will contribute (aa for- 
merly shown) to sustain the necessary Heat of the 
body. Other portions combine with sulphur, phos- 
phorus, and other substances taken in as food; which 
are destined to be excreted in the form of acids. The 
interesting fact, upon which we would fix the attention 
of our readers, is the precise adaptation which exists 
between this additional demand for Oxygen in the 
living body, over and above that which is to be exhaled 
again as Carbonic Acid, and the physical law which 
regulates the interchange, and which necessitates the 
entrance of 1,174 parts of Oxygen into the Blood, for 
every 1,000 parts of Carbonic Acid that pass out of it 

But all this beautiful and curious apparatus, so elabo- 
rately adapted to secure to the Blood the requisite 
influence of the air, would be entirely useless, were it 
not kept in continual action. The quantity of Blood 
diffused over the walls of the air-cells at any one 
moment is comparatively small ; and a rapid and con- 
stant renewal of it is provided for by the action of the 
heart, every pulsation of which draws towards it some 
of that which has been purified in the lungs, and 
transmits to them a fresh supply. On the other hand, 
the Air contained in the air-cells would be soon ren- 
dered too impure to be capable of exerting its beneficial 
influence on the Blood, i( it were not continually re- 
newed by the movements of respiration (or breathing) ; 
a quantity of fresh Air, containing one-fifth of its bulk 
of Oxygen, and free from the taint of Carbonic Acid, 
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being introduced into the deepest recesses of the lungs 
every time that we inspire, or draw our breath ; whilst 
with each expiration, or emptying of the chest, we 
expel a large part of that which has given up a portion 
of its Oxygen, and has received the products of the 
combustion-processes going on within the body. It is 
impossible to contemplate all this elaborate and perfect 
adaptation, without being strongly impressed with the 
belief that an Intelligent Design has been engaged in 
devising it ; and this more especially, when we trace 
the same general plan in the construction and action 
of the breathing organs throughout the entire Animal 
Kingdom ; the variations which we meet with having 
reference to the respective wants of the several tribes 
of animals, and the circumstances in which they are 
destined to live. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the changes which the simple act of breathing — 
performed fifteen or twenty times in every minute, in 
sleep as in our waking hours, without any design or 
attention on our own parts, but, as it were, like the 
movements of an automaton — is destined to effect in 
the living body. There is scarcely a more violent 
poison than Carbonic Acid. Of this poisonous gas, 
thirty-seven thousand cubic inches are produced in the 
body of an active adult male every day; which is at 
the average rate of more than twenty-five cubic inches 
per minute. If it be not got rid of as fast as it is 
formed, the most injurious consequences speedily show 
themselves. It may contribute to make the importance 
of the perfectly free performance of this function better 
understood, if the mode in which its interruption 
affects the bodily powers be explained. We will sup- 
pose, then, that in some mode or other the air contained 
in the lungs is confined there, instead of being ex- 
changed for a fresh supply through the windpipe;— 
as happens in drowning, strangulation, etc. The blood 
continues to flow for a time through the network of 
vessels on the air-cells; but it no longer undergoes its 
wonted renovation during its passage, for the air to 
which it is exposed becomes gradually more and more 
tainted with carbonic acid, and loses more and more of 
the oxygen which it has to impart. The blood returns 
to the heart, therefore, without being sufficiently 
aerated (or renovated by exposure to the air) ; and if 
we open an artery in any part of the body, the fluid no 
longer presents the bright scarlet tint which it ought 
to possess, but has more of the dark purple hue of 
venous blood. Now, in this condition it is not fit to 
act upon the substance of the brain, nerves, muscles, 
etc. in the manner which is required for the proper 
performance of their functions ; for it wants a part of 
the oxygen which it ought to contain, and it is charged 
with carbonic acid of which it ought to have got rid. 
The consequence is. that in a very short time after the 
breathing process has been suspended, the senses are 
rendered dull, the muscular power is greatly weakened, 
and the mind itself becomes confused ;— and all this, 
be it remembered, because the blood has not been pro- 
perly purified by exposure to air. Now, one of the 
consequences of the general weakening of the muscular 
power is, that the force-pump action of the heart is no 
longer executed with its proper vigour ; and the entire 
circulation becomes languid. This is more particularly 
the case, however, with the passage of blood through 
the lungs, which is retarded from the very moment 
that the due exchange of air is checked ; and when the 
air which they contain has become so loaded with car- 
bonic acid as no longer to relieve the blood of that of 
which it has to get rid, the movement of the fluid 
through the vessels of the lungs ceases altogether, so 
that the heart's action and the entire circulation 
through the body are brought to a stand. This hap- 
pens, in a warm-blooded animal, within about three* 
minutes after the complete stoppage of the breathing- 



process. Before the circulation* has entirely ceased, 
however, the powers of the brain and nervous system 
are altogether suspended ; a state of death-like insensi- 
bility comes on ; and although violent muscular move- 
ments are seen for a time, they are of a convulsive 
nature, and do not indicate the least consciousness of 
Buffering, or any remains of sensibility. Now, sup- 
posing that be/ore the circulation has entirely ceased, 
but after the poisonous influence of the carbonic acid 
upon the brain has been fully exerted, and when no 
further efforts at breathing are being made, the com- 
munication between the lungs and the outer air be again 
opened, the foul gases contained in the chest be pressed 
out, and pure air be introduced in its place, — what will 
then happen 1 The Blood, which was almost stagnated in 
the vessels of the lungs for want of that influence from 
the Air on which its movement is partly dependent, is 
relieved of its foul charge of Carbonic Acid, and is 
vivified by the introduction of Oxygen; it moves back 
to the heart in a state of renovation, restored to its 
bright arterial hue, and fitted for the discharge of its 
important functions ; it stimulates that organ to more 
energetic action, and is propelled by its means through 
the great arteries which convey it to the brain and 
muscular apparatus. Upon these delicate and impor- 
tant organs, its vivifying influence is speedily apparent ; 
the ordinary movements of breathing, by which the 
renewal of the air (at first accomplished by artificial 
means) is to be kept up, are soon performed with their 
original regularity ; sensibility returns ; the individual 
recognises those who are anxiously watching around 
him, and feels, too, the uneasy sensations which the 
state of suffocation has left behind it ; but his mental 
powers remain obtuse for a much longer period — the 
organization of the brain (on which the exercise of 
those powers depends) being so delicate, that the injury 
which it receives from the circulation through its sub- 
stance of blood highly charged with carbonic acid and 
deficient in oxygen, is not recovered from for some 
hours or even days. 

We have purposely brought forward an extreme case — 
that of complete suffocation — in order that the violently 
poisonous properties of Carbonic Acid, and the deadly 
results of its retention in the blood even for a short time, 
may be clearly understood. In the succeeding paper, 
which will close this division of our subject, we shall show 
how insidious is this poison ; and how, from partial 
obstructions — permitted by ignorance or created by per- 
verseness — to its complete removal from the body, 
thousands are annually hurried to an early grave, and 
tens of thousands more are rendered unhealthy in body 
and lose all freshness and vigour of mind. 



IN AN ALBUM. 

Dans ce cimetiere de gloire 

Vous voulez ma cendre, — a quoi bonl 
Pendant que j'ecris ma m6moire, 

Le temps pulverise mon nom! — Lamartiki. 

Why for my ashes seek a place 
Within this tomb of glorious fame ? 

For ere the pen my name can trace 
Time will reduce to dust that name ! — Bowrikg. 

Si le temps, pourprouver jusqu'ou va son empire, 
Pulverise en eflet ce beau nom que voilst, 

Qu'il daigne sur les vers qui j'ose encor 6crire 
Jeter un peu de cette poudre-la. — Berakger. 

If Time, to show what wonders he can dare, 
Should turn to dust that noble name of thine, 

Let Time benignly on his passage spare 
Some grains to sprinkle on this verse of mine. 

— Bowrikg. 




UNITED BEBVICE FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS. 

BT OOOSWTN BARMBY. 

The great idea of association is everywhere making 
its way in society. It appears in a variety of garbs, 
and with various vocabularies ; but still, under different 
dresses, the useful features of co-operation are discerned, 
without the eye of a Lavater ; and still, without the aid 
of a polyglot, the sacred word of association is easily 
read in almost all the reforms now proposed for the 
benefit of humanity. Mary Gillies is telling us of the 
advantages of Associated Homes. It has lately fallen 
to my lot, also, to point out the uses of Military 
Agricultural Colleges, and to call attention to those 
which have been successfully established by Marshal 
Bugeaud, in Algeria. My present object is to notice 
a pamphlet entitled " The United Service Family Col- 
lege," of which I have been kindly furnished with a 
proof. 

Military Agricultural Associations are designed for 
the employment, in industrial works, of the general sol- 
diery, in time of peace. United Service Family Clubs 
are, however, a minor branch of the same idea. The fault 
of club life, hitherto, the sin of Crockford's, — the ini- 
quity of the Carlton,— the crying wickedness of St. 
James's, — has been that women have been excluded 
from their precincts. Like the freemasons, they have 
been unisexual — masculine. The feminine element— the 
soft refining influence of the woman-power — has been 
eschewed in them. For clubs, Adam has deserted his 
Eve. The king of clubs has been the trump card of 
the pack, and the queen of clubs has slipped under the 
table. The true whist of Hoyle cannot, however, be 
played without her. The deal has been lost — club life 
has failed — and a new deal, another arrangement of the 
club must be made, in which she must not be omitted. 
This has been felt in many quarters. For some while 
whispered about, it is now beginning to speak out, and 
will be heard. We have, for many years, had a United 
Service Club, for military and naval officers; and the 
pamphlet we have just mentioned now proposes 
another United Service Club, for officers, their wives, 
and their children. We hail this proposal as a sign 
of progress. Clubs have too long been monasterial. 
Wo want the two sexes represented in them. Based on 
union, they should not be connected with separation. 
No association can be perfect, which antagonizes the 
natural, the sacred institution of family. The monas- 
teries failed in consequence of this ; and clubs must 
become Family Clubs, if they are desirous of permanent 
success. 

The proposed United Service Family College is, we 
are happy to say, based upon this idea. We can, there- 
fore, with pleasure, assist in laying its details before 
that portion of the public whom it more immediately 
concerns, as well as before those who are interested in 
the general spread of associative views, however little 
specific plans may bear upon their own positions. The 
proposer of the Family Club for the United Service 
points out truly, that naval and military officers, who 
have been long abroad, are, on their return home, 
estranged from general society, and unite in social inter- 
course principally with those of their own profession. 
Many difficulties impede this intercourse in isolated 
life. Ho would, therefore, bring them and their wives 
and children together, by a plan of association — by a 
family club — which, while it facilitated the intercourse 
most congenial to them, should, at the same time, effect 
an economy in expenditure, very desirable to all classes, 
and particularly to those whose income is reduced by 
retirement from active life. The locality of the associa- 
tions thus proposed, is fixed at home. Their proposer, 



indeed, perhaps goes out of his way in his attack* 
on continental life. The club-house is recommended 
to be erected in the country, but in the vicinage of 
some market-town or sea-port The entire building is 
to form either a crescent, or a centre edifice with two 
wings. The central edifice might comprise dining; 
concert, ball, library, card, billiard, and reading rooms, 
together with the kitchen and larder of the establish- 
ment. The sitting and bed rooms might also be placed 
in the wings. On this point, likewise, it is proposed 
that a certain amount should be assessed as the rent of 
the public rooms, while the remaining rent should be 
divided among the private apartments. The estimates 
of the proposer fix the rent of each room at from three 
to five pounds per annum, according to the degrees of 
accommodation enjoyed, and supposing that the rent 
of the public rooms would be equally assessed upon 
the 150 private lodgings. The breakfasts, it is sug- 
gested, should be private; the dinners public For the 
common table, and a unitary common residence, officers 
and soldiers arc already as well prepared as any class, 
by their having been accustomed to the barrack, and 
the public mess-room. "AH the members would find," 
says our author, "great advantage in economy and 
comfort, by dining at the general mess-table. Inva- 
lids, however, should be accommodated with any thing 
they might require in their private rooms. This ar- 
rangement would spare great expense, care, and trouble 
to every family ; those who, according to their present 
arrangements, are obliged to keep two servants, would 
save the expense of one, and so in proportion ; together 
with a considerable outlay for the purchase of much 
table furniture, plate, linen, and kitchen utensils : and, 
as in colleges, inns of court, and in furnished apart- 
ments generally in Scotland and France, one man ser- 
vant may easily suffice for four or more single men, for 
lighting their fires and cleaning their rooms sad 
boots; and probably one female servant would suffice 
for two families, where there are no very young chil- 
dren ; Bince, as there would be no dinners to cook, there 
would be very little work for them to perform." Sub- 
scriptions to the general mess fund are to be paid 
monthly, in advance, and no deductions to be made for 
an absence of less than a week. Schools and lectures, 
as well as music and dancing, are, of course, to be 
adjuncts to the establishment. Gardens, also, are 
rightly declared necessaries; and, if possible, a farm 
is recommended as a useful auxiliary to such an in- 
stitution. 

Such is a sketch of the principal details of this pro- 
posal for a United Service Family Club. The economies 
and additional comforts of such an institution, must 
be as evident to those who think it over, as it is to 
those who are already friends of domestic association. 
The proposal, be it remarked, extends no further, if the 
attached farm be omitted, than to association in expen- 
diture. Its members would unite their incomes only 
in general consumption. That this association in ex- 
penditure simply is far more easily actualized, than is 
association in production and consumption as well, is 
clearly recognisable. The regular incomes of the 
members of the United Service Family Club, would at 
once form its capital. It would not have to be laboured 
for, — it would be ready made. In an industrial commu- 
nity, and the consumption of which is mainly dependent 
upon its production, a two years' provision has to be 
made beforehand, by a subscribed capital, generally 
estimated by sanguine souls at an amount which is 
insufficient, except on paper, for the maintenance of 
the members, until their crops are marketable. It is a 
fcilure in this matter alone which has been the destruc- 
tion of many industrial communities. The United 
Service Family Club, however, would be in no danger 
of foundering on this point. The regular incomes of 
its members would simply be united, according to a 
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scale of payment, in consumption—in expenditure. 
The plan is bo easy, and will be found so advantageous 
to those for whom it is designed, that, in conclusion, 
we sincerely trust that it will be embraced by them. 



LIFE IN MANCHESTER. 

Libbib Marsh's Threk Eras.— Michaelmas. 

bt cotton mathbs kills, xso> 

Thb church clocks had struck three ; the crowds of 
gentlemen returning to business after their early 
dinners had disappeared within offices and warehouses ; 
the streete were comparatively clear and quiet, and ladies 
were venturing to Bally forth for their afternoon's 
shopping, and their afternoon calls. 

Slowly, slowly along the streets, elbowed by life at 
every turn, a little funeral wound its quiet way. Four 
men bore along a child's coffin ; two women, with bowed 
heads, followed meekly. 

I need not tell you whose coffin it was, or who were 
those two mourners. All was now over with little 
Frank Hall ; his romps, his games, his sickening, his 
suffering, his death. All was now over, but the Resur- 
rection and the Life ! 

His mother walked as in a stupor. Could it be that 
he was dead 1 If he had been less of an object to her 
thoughts, less of a motive for her labours, she could 
sooner have realized it As it was, she followed his 
poor, cast-off, worn-out body, as if she were borne along 
by some oppressive dream. If he were really dead, how 
could she be alive 1 

Libbie's mind was far less stunned, and consequently 
far more active than Margaret Hall's. Visions, as in a 
phantasmagoria, came rapidly passing before her, 
— recollections of the time (which seemed now so long 
ago) when the shadow of the feebly-waving arm first 
caught her attention ; of the bright, strangely isolated 
day at Dunham Park, where the world had seemed so 
full of enjoyment, and beauty, and life ; of the long- 
continued heat, through which poor Franky had panted 
his strength away in the little close room, where there 
was no escaping the hot rays of the afternoon sun ; of 
the long nights, when his mother and she had watched 
by his side, as he moaned continually, whether awake or 
asleep ; of the fevered moaning slumber of exhaustion ; 
of the pitiful little self-upbraidings for his own impa- 
tience of suffering, (only impatience to his own eyes, — 
most true and holy patience in the sight of others;) and 
then the fading away of life, the loss of power, the 
increased unconsciousness, the lovely look of angelic 
peace which followed the dark shadow on the counte- 
nance, — where was he— what was he now 1 

And so they laid him in his grave ; and heard the 
solemn funeral words; but far off, in the distance — as if 
not addressed to them. 

Margaret Hall bent over the grave to catch one last 
glance— she had not spoken, or sobbed, or done aught 
but shiver now and then, since the morning ; but now 
her weight bore more heavily on Libbie's arm, and 
without sigh or sound she fell, an unconscious heap on 
the piled-up gravel. They helped Libbie to bring her 
round ; but long after her half-opened eyes and altered 
breathings showed that her senses were restored, she lay, 
speechless and motionless, without attempting to rise 
from her strange bed, as if earth now contained nothing 
worth even that trifling exertion. 

At last Libbie and she left that holy consecrated spot, 
and bent their steps back to the only place more con- 
secrated still ; where he had rendered up his spirit ; and 
where memories of him haunted each common, rude 



piece of furniture that their eyes fell upon. As tho 
woman of the house opened the door, she pulled Libbie 
on one side, and said, 

" Anne Dixon has been across to Bee you ; she wants 
to have a word with you." 

" I cannot go now," replied Libbie, as she pushed 
hastily along in order to enter the room (his room), at 
the same time with the childless mother. For, as she 
anticipated, the sight of that empty spot, the glance at 
the uncurtained open window, letting in the fresh air, 
and the broad rejoicing light of day, where all had so 
long been darkened and subdued, unlocked the waters 
of the fountain, and long and shrill were the cries for 
her boy, that the poor woman uttered. 

" Oh ! dear Mrs. Hall," said Libbie, herself drenched 
in tears, " do not take on so badly ; I'm sure it would 
grieve him sore, if he was alive, — and you know he is, — 
Bible tells us so ; and may be he's here, watching how 
we go on without him, and hoping we don't fret over- 
much." 

Mrs. Hall's sobs grew worse, and more hysterical. 

" Oh 1 listen ! " said Libbie, once more struggling 
against her own increasing agitation. " Listen ! there's 
Peter chirping as he always does when he's put about, 
frightened like ; and, you know, he that's gone could 
never abide to hear the canary chirp in that shrill way." 

Margaret Hall did check herself, and curb her 
expression of agony, in order not to frighten the little 
creature he had loved ; and as her outward grief sub- 
sided, Libbie took up the old large Bible, which fell 
open at the never-feilingcomfort of the 14th chapter 
of St John's Gospel. How often those large family 
Bibles do mil open at that chapter ! as if, unused in 
more joyous and prosperous times, the soul went home 
to its words of loving sympathy when weary and sor- 
rowful, just as the little child seeks the tender comfort 
of its mother in all its griefs and cares. 

And Margaret put back her wet, ruffled, grey hair 
from her heated, tear-stained, woeful face, and listened 
with such earnest eyes ; trving to form some idea of the 
" Father's House," where her boy had gone to dwell. 

They were interrupted by a low tap at the door. 
Libbie went. 

" Anne Dixon has watched you home, and wants to 
have a word with you," said the woman of the house in 
a whisper. Libbie went back, and closed the book with 
a word of explanation to Margaret Hall, and then ran 
down stairs to learn the reason of Anne's anxiety to 
see her. 

" Oh, Libbie !" she burst out with, and then checking 
herself, into the remembrance of Libbie's last solemn 
duty; "how's Margaret Hall? But of course, poor 
thing, she'll fret a bit at first ; she'll be some time 
coming round, mother says, seeing it's as well that poor 
lad is taken ; for he'd always ha' been a cripple, and a 
trouble to her— he was a fine lad once, too." r 

She had come full of another and a different subject ; 
but the Bight of Libbie's sad weeping face, and the 
quiet subdued tone of her manner, made her feel it 
awkward to begin on any other theme than the one 
which filled up her companion's mind. To her last 
speech, Libbie answered sorrowfully, 

" No doubt, Anne, it's ordered for the best ; but oh ! 
don't call him, don't think he could ever ha' been a 
trouble to his mother, though he were a cripple. She 
loved him all the more for each thing she had to do for 
him,— I'm sure I did." Libbie cried a little behind her 
apron. Anne Dixon felt still more awkward at intro- 
ducing her discordant subject. 

" Well!— Flesh is grass, Bible says!" and having 
fulfilled the etiquette of quoting a text if possible, if 
not, of making a moral observation on the fleeting 
nature of earthly things, she thought she was at liberty 
to pass on to her real errand. 

" You must not go on moping yourself, Libbie Marsh. 



What I wanted special for to see you this afternoon, was 
to tell you, you must come to my wedding to-morrow. 
Nancy Dawson lias fallen Bick, and there's none I should 
like to have bridesmaid in her place so well as you." 

" To-morrow ! Oh, I cannot ; indeed 1 cannot/' 

" Why not V 

Libbio did not answer, and Anne Dixon grew im- 
patient. 

" Sure-ly in the name o' goodness, you're never going 
to baulk yourself of a day's pleasure for the sake of 
yon little cripple that's dead and gone t" 

"No, — it's not baulking myself of, — don't be 
angry, Anne Dixon, with |me please, but I don't think it 
would be pleasure to me— I don't feel as if I could 
enjoy it ; thank you all the same, but I did love that 
little lad very dearly,— I did," (sobbing a little,) "and I 
can't forget him, and make merry so soon." 

" Well, I never ! " exclaimed Anne, almost angrily. 

" Indeed, Anne, I feel your kindness, and you and Bob 
have my best wishes,— that's what you have, — but even 
if I went, 1 should be thinking all day of him, and of 
his poor, poor mother, and they Bay it's bad to think 
over-much on them that is dead, at a wedding 1 " 

" Nonsense ! " said Anne, " I'll take the risk of the 
ill-luck. After all, what is marrying 1 just a spree, Bob 
saya, He often says he does not think I shall make him 
a good wife, for I know nought about house-matters wi' 
working in a factory , but he says he'd rather be uneasy 
wi' me, than easy wi' any one else. There's love for 
yon ! And I tell him I'd rather have him tipsy than 
any one else sober." 

" Oh, Anne Dixon, hush ! you don't know yet what it 
is to have a drunken husband I I have seen something 
of it ; father used to get fuddled ; and in the long run 

it killed mother, let alone Oh, Anne, God above 

only knows what the wife of a drunken man has to 
bear. Don't tell," said she, lowering her voice, " but 
father killed our little baby in one of his bouts ; mother 
never looked up again, nor father either, for that matter, 
only his was in a different way. Mother will have 
gotten to little Jeannie now, and they'll be so happy 
together,— and perhaps Franky too. Oh ! " said she, 
recovering herself from her train of thought, " never 
say aught lightly of the wife's lot whose husband is 
given to drink." 

" Dear 1 what a preachment ! I tell you what, Libbie! 
you're as born an old maid as ever I saw. You'll never 
be married, to either drunken or sober." 

Libbie's face went rather red, but without losing its 
meek expression. 

" I know that as well as you can tell me. And more 
reason, therefore, that as God has seen fit to keep me out 
o' woman's natural work, I should try and find work for 
myself. I mean," said she, seeing Anne Dixon's puzzled 
look, " that as I know I'm never like for to have a home 
of my own, or a husband, who would look to me to make 
all straight, or children to watch over and care for, all 
which I take to be woman's natural work, I must not 
lose time in fretting and fidgeting after marriage, but 
just look about me for somewhat else to do. I can see 
many a one misses it in this. They will hanker after 
what is ne'er likely to be theirs, instead of facing it out, 
and settling down to be old maids ; and as old maids, 
just looking round for the odd jobs God leaves in the 
world for such as old maids to do, — there's plenty of 
such work,— and there's the blessing of Qod on them as 
does it." Libbie was almost out of breath at this out- 
pouring of what had long been her inner thoughts. 

" That's all very true, I make no doubt, for them as 
is to be old maids; but as I'm not, (please God, to-mor- 
row comes,) yon might have spared your breath to cool 
your porridge. What I want to know is, whether you'll 
be bridesmaid to-morrow or not. Come now, do ! it will 
do you good, after all your watching, and working, and 
slaving yourself for that poor Franky Hall." 



" It was one of my odd 3008," said Libbie, smiling, 
though her eyes were brimming over with tear*. " fiat, 
dear Anne," continued she, recovering herself, " I could 
not do it to-morrow ; indeed I could not I " 

" And I can't wait," said Anne Dixon, almost sulkily. 
" Bob and I put it off from to-day because of the 
funeral, and Bob had set his heart on its being on 
Michaelmas-day ; and mother says the goose won't keep 
beyond to-morrow. Do come 1 father finds eatables, and 
Bob finds drink, and we Bhall be so jolly 1 And after 
we've been to church, we're to walk round the town in 
pairs ; white satin ribbon in our bonnets, and refresh- 
ment at any public-house we like, Bob says. And 
after dinner, there's to be a dance. Don't be a fool ; yon 
can do no good by staying. Margaret Hall will have to 
go out washing, Til be bound." 

" Yes ! she must go to Mrs. Wilkinson's, and for 
that matter I must go working too. Mrs. Williams has 
been after me to make her girl's winter things ready; 
only I could not leave Franky, he clung so to me." 

" Then you won't be bridesmaid I Is that your last 
word?" 

" It is ; you must not be angry with me, Anne Dixon/* 
said Libbie, deprecatingly. 

But Anne was gone without a reply. 

With a heavy heart Libbie mounted the little stair- 
case. For she felt how ungracious her refusal of Anne's 
kindness must appear to one, who understood so little 
the feelings which rendered her acceptance of it a 
moral impossibility. 

On opening the door, she saw Margaret Hall, with 
the Bible open on the table before her. For she had 
puzzled out the place where Libbie was reading, and 
with her finger under the line, was spelling oat the 
words of consolation, piecing the syllables together 
aloud, with the earnest anxiety of comprehension with 
which a child first learns to read. So Libbie took the 
stool by her side, before she was aware that any one had 
entered the room. 

" What did she want yon for?" asked Margaret. 
" But I can guess ; she wanted you to be at th' wedding 
as is to come off this week, they say. Ay I they'll 
marry, and laugh, and dance, all aa one as if my boy 
was alive," said she, bitterly ; " well, he was neither kith 
nor kin of yours, so I maun try and be thankful for 
what yon'vedone for him, and not wonder at yonr for- 
getting him afore he's well settled in his grave." 

" I never can forget him, and I'm not going to the 
wedding," said Libbie, gently, for she understood the 
mother's jealousy of her dead child's claims. 

" I must go work at MraWilliams's to-morrow," she 
said in explanation, for she was unwilling to boaat of 
the tender fond regret which had been her principal 
motive for declining Anne's invitation. 

" And I mun go washing, just as if nothing had 
happened," sighed forth Mrs. Hall. " And I mun come 
home at night, and find his place empty, and all still 
where I used to be sure of hearing his voice, ere ever I 
got up the stair. No one will ever call me mother 
again !" 

She fell a crying pitifully, and libbie could not apeak 
for her own emotion for some time. But during this 
silence she put the key stone in the arch of thought* 
she had been building up for many days ; and when 
Margaret was again calm in her sorrow, Libbie said, 
" Mrs. Hall, I should like — would you like me to come 
for to live here altogether ? " 

Margaret Hall looked up with a sudden light on her 
countenance, which encouraged Libbie to go on. 

" I could sleep with you, and pay half, you know; and 
we should be together in the evenings, and her as waa 
home first would watch for the other, — and" (dropping 
her voice) " we could talk of him at nights, you know." 

8 he was going on, but Mrs. Hall interrupted her. 

" Oh ] Libbie Marsh 1 and can you really think of 
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coming to live wi* me ( I should like it above — 
But no ! it must not be ; you've no notion on what a 
creature I am at times. More like a mad one, when 
I'm in a rage ; and I can't keep it down. I seem to 
get out of bed wrong side in the morning, and I must 
have my passion out with the first person I meet 
Why, Liberie," said she, with a doleful look of agony 
on her free, " I even used to fly out on him, poor sick 
lad as he was, and you may judge how little I can keep 
it down frae that No t you must not come. I must 
live alone now," sinking her voice into the low tones of 
despair. But Libbie's resolution was brave and strong. 

" I'm not afraid," said she, smiling. " I know you 
better than you know yourself, Mrs. Hall. I've seen 
you try of late to keep it down, when you've been 
boiling over, and I think you'll go on a-doing so. And 
at any rate, when you've had your fit out you're very 
kind ; and 1 can forget if you have been a bit put out. 
But I'll try not to put you out Do let me come ; I 
think he would like us to keep together. Ill do my 
very best to make you comfortable." 

" It's me ! It's me as will be making your life mise- 
rable with my temper, or else, God knows how my heart 
clings to you. Tou and me is folk alone in the world, 
for we both loved one who is dead, and who had none 
else to love him. If you will live with me, Libbie, III 
try as I never did afore, to be gentle and quiet-tempered. 
Oh t will you try me, Libbie Marsh V 

So, out of the little grave there sprang a hope and a 
resolution, which made life an object to each-of the two. 

When Elizabeth Marsh returned home the next 
evening from her day's labours, Anne (Dixon no longer) 
crossed over, all in her bridal finery, to endeavour to 
induce her to join the dance going on in her father's 
house. 

" Dear Anne 1 this is good of yon, a-thinking of mc 
to-night," said Libbie, kissing her. " And though 1 
cannot come, (I've promised Mrs. Hall to be with her,) 
I shall think on you, and trust you'll be happy ; I have 
got a little needle-case, I looked out for you,— stay, here 
it is— I wish it were more, only " 

" Only— I know what— you've been a-epending all 
your money in nice things for poor Franky. Thou'rt a 
real good 'un, Libbie, and 111 keep your needle-book to 
my dying day, that I will." 

Seeing Anne in such a friendly mood emboldened 
Libbie to tell her of her change of place ; of her inten- 
tion of lodging henceforward with Margaret Hall. 

" Thou never will I Why, father and mother are as 
fond of thee as can be,— they'll lower thy rent, if that's 
what it is ; and thou know'st they never grudge thee 
bit or drop. And Margaret Hall of all folk to lodge 
wi* I She's such a Tartar ! Sooner than not have a 
quarrel, she'd fight right hand against left Thoult 
have no peace of thy life. What on earth can make you 
think of such a thing, Libbie Marsh 1 " 

" Shett be so lonely without me," pleaded Libbie. 
" I'm sure I could make her happier (even if she does 
scold me a bit now and then) then she'd be living alone. 
And I'm not afraid of her ; and I mean to do my best 
not to vex her ; and it will ease her heart, may be, to 
talk to me at time* about Franky. I shall often see 
your father and mother, and I shall always thank them 
for their kindness to me. But they have you, and 
little Mary, and poor Mrs. Hall has no one." 

Anne could only repeat "Weill I never!" and 
hurry of! to tell the news at home. 

But Libbie was right. Margaret Hall is a different 
woman to the scold of the neighbourhood she once was ; 
touched ^nd softened by the two purifying angels, 
Sorrow and Love. And it is beautiful to see her affection, 
her reverence for Libbie Marsh. Her dead mother 
could hardly have cared for her more tenderly than does 
the hard-featured washerwoman, not long ago so fierce 
and unwomanly. Libbie herself has such peace shining 



on her countenance, as almost makes it beautiful, as she 
renders the services of a daughter to Franky's mother — 
no longer the desolate, lonely orphan, a stranger on the 
earth. 

Do you ever read the moral concluding sentence of a 
story 1 I never do ; butl once (in the year 1811, 1 think) 
heard of a deaf old lady living by herself, who did; 
and as she may have left some descendante with the 
same amiable peculiarity, I will put in for their benefit 
what I believe to be the secret of Libbie's peace of 
mind, the real reason why she no longer feels oppressed 
at her own loneliness in the world. 

She has a purpose in life, and that purpose is a holy 
one. 



PENNY WISDOM. 

BY A JU* Of SO PARTT. 

No. III. — Txmpxbs ros Tbtiso Times. 

Who one hears, again and again, the lamentation over 
the flimsineHs of newspaper literature — why is it that so 
few raise their voices in qualification and comment I — 
Why is it that some of onr ouiet thinkers, from time to 
time, will not take up the " broad sheet,** and help us to 
study it by the light of their wisdom and experience 7 — 
For instance, — Her Majesty custiUng at JennyLind's first 
representation of" La Sonnambula" — Her Majesty order- 
ingthe restriction of herself and her household to "secondf 
flour — these announcements sound curiously, taken one 
with the other. They fell under my eye at breakfast a 
day or two since — and 1 heard, with Fancy's ear, the 
comments which a large class of persons rarely fail to 
make on such occasions — " the wickedness of luxury 
when so many of onr fellow-creatures are starving,"-— 
(some with a revengeful threatening of "judgments," as 
though to them was the Flaming Sword committed,) the 
complaints against the worldly heartiessness— the Hp- 

benevolence I heard the whole homily ! I 

could allow, too, how with some it might be the lan- 
guage of sincerely alarmed Conscience— and not of 
captious and cavilling Envy. But, methonght, there 
was something for each man among us to say, and to 
do ; in respect of the temper of mind fitted for the 
trying times on which we may be entering. 

Never, it appears to me, was there such a positivo need 
as now to discountenance all class-cries and class-preju- 
dices :— be they of Rich against Poor, or of Poor against 
Rich. If there be one time more than another, at which 
anger, as a garment, is unfit to be worn, — it is when the 
storm is upon us : when we have need to lean upon 
each other— to cling closely together— to afford mutual 
shelter, man to man — to have patience with one another's 
weakness and weariness. Who, that deserves to retain 
the blessing of the breath of Life for one hour, can 
cherish tartUh against the poor, and the ignorant, and the 
vile — if their sense of Earth's disproportions leads them 
to imagine the rich their oppressors— or their prey 1 — 
On this matter I can speak feelingly — a night-adventure 
which occurred to an intimate friend of mine a few 
evenings since, having opened to me a world of mourn- 
ful thought and speculation, so far-reaching, that it may 
be (possibly) as much for selfish relief, as for the moral 
it affords, that 1 commit it to paper. 

Walking down Piccadilly, on his way to a concert, at 
which he was professionally engaged, a little before 
eleven— the night rainy and bleak— C. was arrested by 
something on the pavement, like a bundle of dirty 
rags : dropped, it seemed, in the very middle of the 
causeway. — Looking nearer, it proved to be a miserable 
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beggar-child— crouching, shivering, and whimpering 
with cold and fatigue ; — having been out, (he said,) all 
the day, and not gathered pence enough to pay for his 
wretched lodging — too tired to reach the very place 
— somewhere in St. Giles's — utterly lamed with walking, 
and unable to stand upright. C. lifted the poor little 
creature, — bade him hearten himself up, — and told him 
that he would go and search for a Policeman, whom he 
would provide with means to find him a warm supper, 
and a night's lodging — May Fair not affording much 
harbourage for waifs and strays like him. While C. 
was standing for a moment undecided which way to 
search, there crept out from under the shadow of Coven- 
try House a pair of dark figures,— man and woman, — 
crossed the street, and came up. 

" Here is a poor boy, sadly tired and hungry," said C* 

"Yes P was the gruff and strange reply. "What 
are you doing with him]" 

G. did not attend to the tone, and' mentioned his 
purpose. 

*' I wonder you are not ashamed of yourself," cried 
the woman, " to give a poor innocent being like that 
into the charge of a Policeman l n 

" You a gentleman !" continued the man, with an 
oath (other persons happening at that instant to pass) ; 
" Here's a penny, my poor, unlucky child ! — if that's all 
this gentleman means to do for you." 

C. was turning away, disgusted, when his better angel 
whispered, that the child was not to suffer because of 
the folly of these brutal, bad people. So he quietly 
observed, that it was a pity that such ill-disposed persons 
as those were about the world, to help to shut up the 
hearts of those who had means of assisting their poorer 
brethren; — that he would not leave the child till he had 
seen him in better keeping, — begged some among the 
crowd which had gathered, (curious rather than inte- 
rested, with the exception or one or two who might be 
amused at hearing a man in a good coat, " taken to/'} 
if they met a Policeman, to send him that way : ana 
took his stand, to be treated to as much foul language 
as could well be emitted in the space of time. See 
the matter to the end, he would, — expecting an odd 
conclusion ; though not so odd an anti-climax as did 
happen. After abusing him for about five minutes, in 
a manner which led 0. to expect, with each epithet, 
some personal insult, the man and woman stood away 
from my friend ; then shuffled down the street, dodging 
behind a passing carriage, so that he lost sight of them. 
They must have belonged to the family of Fine Ear — 
for an instant afterwards C. heard the well known 
deliberate step plodding that way, and saw the light 
gleaming on the Policeman's wet oil-akin cape. The 
lame child heard and saw, too ; and ere 0. had an idea 
of the kind, or could detain him, — was up and off like 
a lapwing, with a speed miraculous in one exhausted 
by tramping the streets all day, and in too much pain 
to stand on his feet ! 

Such passages of intercourse with our fellows, are apt 
to wither the sensitive, as much as a calumny. The sense 
of insult, or of injustice, is nothing : — it is the sense 
of falsehood — the idea that agony, and want, and distress 
are not too sacred to be turned to account by the per- 
verted. — Thus, too, hard to bear have been the tales of 
the mendicant Irish who have thrown themselves 
upon England's charity, with hoarded money in their 
pockets ! — when one thinks of the poor and humble 
persons, who, in good faith and good Christianity, have 
pinched themselves to serve their neighbours. — But the 
more that Crime, and Imposture, and vulgar Bapacity 
come forth on the earth, at times of sorrow and strug- 
gle, to find their account in the confusion, — the more 
needful is simple, plain, affectionate truth betwixt the 
Bich and the Poor — the more needful a steady resolution 
on the part of the former neither to be disgusted by 
feigned misery, nor to be intoxicated by false philan- 



thropy. It is not comfortable to Pride, or to that Self- 
esteem which desireth the praise of Man, — to stand 
alone, the mark for abuse (from a street-mob), or of 
civil criticism from those whose love one values ; and 
when warm hearts and open hands are going round, 
to examine, and to weigh, and to act silently, or 
in an unaccustomed manner. — And, thank God ! every 
one is not appointed to the slow martyrdom which 
awaits the objector — the drawback — the qualifier of 
angry words. Some among us have reason to be glad 
that our peculiar duties and peculiar trials are shared 
by so few ! But let us take care lest they harden us 
into cruelty, or scorn, or such severity of judgment as does 
not belong to Omniscience ; lest they enervate us into 
that epicurean indifference, which — taking advantage 
of the atmosphere of misunderstanding which some are 
born to breathe, as certainly as the miner is destined to 
work in the dark — maintains that because a man ia mis- 
judged or unrequited, he is thereby and thenceforth ab- 
solved from all further efforts to aid or profit a perverse 
and unfriendly generation ! — The poor are not a toy to 
be played with by those wanting a sensation, — nor a 
subject to be anatomized by speculative science; — but a 
duty, which ought to enter into every one's scheme of 
life and distribution of leisure — a presence, which will 
never cease from before us ; to be contemplated, calmly, 
lovingly, hopefully— even as we should contemplate the 
common lot. — They should be with us in our times of 
association, and of solitary musing. When mendicancy, 
and superstition, and craft are the ripest— then, beyond 
all others, is least the time for the humble, or the high- 
hearted, to take offence and to turn away I 

And now is the period, also, when persons of lowly 
fortunes will do well to study the responsibilities and 
condition of the more opulent, with an eye to mu- 
tual confidence and kind construction. If they look 
grudgingly at luxuries on the table of a 2>itx»— and 
multiply them by the aid of an imagination distem- 
pered by distress— are they sufficiently willing to reflect, 
how many these very comforts and appendages main- 
tain, more honourably than the same money given in 
alms would do I — It is of small use to preach to the sick, 
and the cold, and the hungry, that every " heart hath it* 
own bitterness," — that what seems to them so cruelly 
selfish in its provision for ease and enjoyment, may, and 
often does, bring neither the one nor the other, in pro- 
portion to the cumber it entails. — This old-fashioned 
anodyne to pain, will hardly quiet one single heart-ache I 
But when the poor are apportioning retrenchments, and 
prescribing beneficences for those whose counsels they 
share imperfectly — are they sufficiently ready to admit 
that what they demand and yearn for may, in part, mean, 
merely the substitution of one channel of expenditure 
for another?— that what they would enjoy must be 
taken from tradesmen's tradesmen — and again from 
the operatives employed by these — to whom meat* 
clothes, and fire, are as necessary as to themselves I — 
Is Paul, in his eagerness for payment, not too willing 
that Peter shall be robbed ? 

These are old truisms : possibly, idle ones— and many 
will say, leading to nothing. It is not so, if they lead 
one reader, rich or poor, to half an hour's patient or 
forbearing thought. — And, as old expedients must ever 
be resorted to, under certain conditions — perhaps, by 
way of an alterative, my mite of penny wisdom for a 
time of trial may amount to the scrap of waste-paper 
which can, nevertheless, kindle a fire which will warm 
many —or stop a window-chink, through which blighting 
and bitter winds might, else, enter. 
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THE CHILD'S DREAM. 

" Ofi ! I hare had a dream, mother, 

So beautiful and strange ; 
Would 1 could still sleep on, mother, 

And that dream never change I" 
" What hast thou dreamed, my dear onol 

Thy look is bright and wild ; 
Thy mother's ear is ready 

To listen to her child." 

" I dreamed I lay asleep, mother, ' 

Beneath an orange tree, 
When a white bird came and sang, mother, 

So sweetly unto me ; 
Though it woke me with its warbling, 

Its notes were soft and low, 
And it bade me rise and follow, 

Wherever it might go. 

" It led me on and on, mother, 

Through groves and realms of light, 
Until it came to one, mother, 

Which dazzled, — 'twas so bright. 
As tremblingly I entered, 

An angel form drew near, 
And bid me welcome thither, 

Nor pain, nor sorrow fear. 

" I know not aught was there, mother, 

I only felt 'twas bliss, 
And joined that white bird's song, mother. 

Oh ! canst thou read me this?" 
" Yes, dearest, to thy mother 

Such happiness is given— 
The Holy Spirit was that bird, 

That grove of light was Heaven /" 

C. B. Doqoktt. 



TAM BO, TAM BO.» 

UNPUBLISHED POEM BT ALLAH CU5imrOBAM. 

Will ye fee with me, Tarn Bo, Tarn Bo t 
Will ye fee with mc, my heart and my jo ? 
And I'll tent ye at name like my tae ee 
If yell fee with a pitifu' widow like me. 

Ye shall get merks three, Tarn Bo, Tarn Bo, 
Ye shall get mcrkB three, my heart and my jo, 
A nd a kindly smile when there's nane to see, — 
Will ye fee with a pitifu' widow like me. 

A gentle darke,* Tarn Bo, Tarn Bo, 
And soon free work, my heart and my jo, 
Nora scrimpetcog nor a counted fee, 
If ye'll fee with a pitifu' widow like me ? 

A gliff in the gloaming to daut and woo, 
A good sharp share, and a weel gawn plow, 
A simmer sun, and a lily lea, — 
Will ye fee with a pitifu' widow like me 1 

Tarn was sleeve, and Tarn was Btark, 
An ee like a hawk, a voice like a lark, 
A strong right arm, and a leg of pride. 
The flower of the lads on Dunscore side. 

He yoked the plow, he furrowed the lea, 
He sawed his corn, he pouched his fee, 
And the widow she sung nor lowne nor low, 

1 think I maun wed him, this young Tarn Bo, 

(1) Tam Bo is founded on the reliques of the same naw a 
character. — a. c. 

(2) Sic in orig. 



Ifterats Notfccs. 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the shadow of Mont 
Blanc and the Jungfrau Alp. By Georqb B. 
Chbbvbb, D.D. Author of " Lectures on Pilgrim's 
Progress, and the Life and Times of John Bunyan." 
London : William Collins, Paternoster-row ; and 
Frederick-street, Glasgow. 

Da. Chbbvbb has written a very delightful account of 
his pilgrimage amongst the Alps. He has a genuine 
and deep feeling of nature ; a true vein of poetic feeling 
in him; and an equally deep spirit of piety. He 
makes us at once vividly acquainted with the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery amongst which he wanders ; with 
the people of the mountains and the obscure glens ; 
and with the great spirits who are now living and 
working in the various towns and cantons of Switzer- 
land. We know not when we have enjoyed so delight- 
ful an excursion, or one which has given us so much 
knowledge of existing facts. We find a great amount 
of information on the existing condition of Switzerland, 
of the parties and leading characters in it, both in 
church and state. Amongst the Protestant clergy we 
have interesting accounts of Dr. Malan, Dr. Merle 
D'Aubigne, and Dr. Gaussen ; of the spiritual despot- 
ism which still weighs down the people of Savoy, and 
of the intrigues of the Jesuits. We prefer, however, to 
dwell rather on the magnificent terrors of nature than 
the agitations of men. Of the effects of avalanches, 
floods, and the fall of rocks, many astonishing details 
are given. Amongst these none are more awful than 
the destruction of Arth and Goldan by the fall of the 
avalanche of the Rossberg. 

" The summer of 180C had been very rainy, and on the first 
and second of September it rained incessantly. New crevices 
were observed in the flank of the mountain ; a sort of cracking 
noise was heard internally ; stones started out of the ground ; 
detached fragments of rocks rolled down the mountain ; at two 
o'clock in the afternoon of the second of September, a large 
rock became loose, and in falling raised a cloud of black dust. 
Towards the lower part of the mountain, the ground seemed 
pressed down from above ; and when a stick or a spade was 
driven in, it moved of itself. A man who had been digging in 
his garden ran away from fright at those extraordinary appear- 
ances. Soon a fissure, larger than all the others, was observed ; 
insensibly it increased ; springs of water ceased all at once to 
flow ; the pine-trees of the forest absolutely reeled ; birds flew 
away screaming. A few minutes before five o'clock, the symp- 
toms of some mighty catastrophe became still stronger; the 
whole surface of the mountain seemed to glide down, but ko 
slowly as to afford time to the inhabitants to go away. An old 
man, who had often predicted some such disaster, was quietly 
smoking his pipe when told by a young man, running by, that 
the mountain was in the act of falling. He rose and looked 
out, but came into his house again, saying he had time to fill 
another pipe. The young man, continuing to fly, was thrown 
down several times, and escaped with difficulty ; looking back, 
he saw the old man's house carried off all at once." 

The details of the destruction of the villages in the 
valley, the inhabitants in many instances being buried 
in them, are deeply interesting. 

" The most considerable of the villages overwhelmed in the 
valley of Arth was Goldau, and its name is now affixed to the 
whole melancholy story and place. I shall relate only one 
incident. A party of eleven travellers from Berne, belonging 
to the most distinguished families there, arrived at Arth on the 
second of September, and set off on foot to the Righi, a few 
minutes before the catastrophe. Seven of them had got two 
hundred yards ahead ; the other four saw them entering the 
village of Goldan, and one of the latter, Mr. R. Jenner, point- 
ing out to the rest the summit of the Rossberg, full four miles 
off in a straight line, where some strange commotion seemed 
taking place, which they themselves (the four behind) were 
observing with a telescope, and had entered into conversation 
on the subject with some strangers just come up— when, all at j 
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once, a flight of stones, lite cannon-balls, traversed the air 
above their heads ; a clond of thick dust obscured the valley ; 
a frightful noise was heard. They fled I As soon as the 
obscurity was so far dissipated as to make objects discernible, 
they sought their friends : but the village of Goldau had dis- 
appeared under a heap of stones and rubbish one hundred feet 
in height, and the whole valley presented nothing but a perfect 
chaos ! Of the unfortunate survivors, one lost a wife, to whom 
he was just married ; one a son j a third the two pupils under 
his care. All researches to discover their remains were, and 
have been ever since, fruitless. Nothing is left of Goldau but 
the bell which was hung in its steeple, and which was found 
about a mile off." 



The Macdermots qf Bdllydoran. By Ma. A. Trollops. 
8 void. London : T. C. Newby. 

I? this work be, as Is said, by the son of Mrs. Trollope, 
then the son assuredly inherits a considerable portion 
of the mother's talent It is a story of intense interest, 
and is written by a bold and skilful hand. To give a 
slight idea of the unfortunate Macdermots, the history 
of whose downfall furnishes the material for the book, 
we will give a hasty sketch of the family group, as they 
are introduced to the reader by the author himself. 

About sixty years ago, a something Macdermot, true 
pious Catholic, and descendant of King somebody, 



died, having managed to keep a comfortable little portion of his 
ancestor's royalties ; for, having two sons, and disdaining to make 
anything but estated gentlemen of them, he made over to his 
eldest the estate on which he lived, and to the youngest that of 
Ballycloran— about six hundred at bad acres as a gentleman 
might wish to eall his own. But Thaddeus, otherwise Thady 
Macdermot, being an estated gentleman, must have a gentle- 
man's residence on his estate, ana the house of Ballycloran was 
accordingly built. Had Thady Macdermot had ready money, 
it might have been well built ; but, though an estated gentle- 
man, he had none. He had even debts when his father died, 
and his house was ill built, half finished, and paid for by long 
bills; this, however, is so customary in Ireland, that it but 
little harassed Thady. He had a fine, showy house, with 
stables, gardens, an avenue and a walk round his demesne ; his 
neighbours had no more. It was little he cared for comfort, 
but he would not be the first of the Macdermots that would not 
be respectable. When his house was finished, Thady went into 
County Galway, and (got himself a wife, with two thousand 
pounds fortune, for which he had to go to law with his brother- 
in-law. The lawsuit, the continual necessity of renewing the bills 
with which the builder in Camck-on-Sfnannon every quarter 
attacked him, the fruitless endeavour to make his tenants pay 
thirty shillings an acre for half-reclaimed bog, and a somewhat 
strongly developed aptitude to potheen, sent poor Thady to 
another world rather prematurely ; and his son and neir, 
Lawrence, came to the throne at the tender age of twelve. The 
Galway brother-in-law compromised the lawsuit; the builder 
took a mortgage from his guardian on the property ; the 
mother gave new leases to the tenantry ; Larry went to school 
at Longford, and Mrs. Mac. kept up the glory of Ballycloran. 

At the age of twenty, Lawrence, or Larry, married a Milesian 
damsel, portionless, but of true descent. The builder from 
Carries: had made overtures about a daughter he had at home, 
and offered poor Larry his own house as nis portion. But the 
blood of the Macdermots could not mix with the lime and water 
that flowed in a builder's veins ; he therefore made an enemy 
where he most wanted a friend, and brought his wife home to 
live with his mother. During the next Ive-and-twenty years 
his mother and wife died ; he had christened his only son Thad- 
deus, after his grandfather, and his only daughter Euphemia, 
after her grandmother. He had never got over that deadly 
builder, with his horrid per centage coming out of the pre- 
carious rent : twice, indeed, had writs been sent against him for 
his arrears, and once had he received notice from Mr. Hyacinth 
Keegan, the only attorney of Carriek, that Mr. Flannelly meant 
to foreclose. Bents were greatly in arrear ; his credit was very 
bad among the dealers in Mohill; with Carriek he had no other 
dealings ; and Larry Macdermot was anything but an easy man. 

Thady was at this time about twenty-four ; like his father, he 
had been educated at a country school; he could read and 
write, but do little more; he was brought up to no profession, 
no business ; he acted as his father's agent over the property, 



which means harassing the tenantry for money, which they 
had no means of paying ; he was occasionally head driver and 
ejector, and considered, as Irish landlords are apt to do, that he 
had an absolute right over the tenantry as feudal vassal*. Still 
they respected, and to a certain degree loved him : for why * 
was not he the inaathef s son, and wouldn't he be the ma&ther 
himself? And he had a regard, perhaps an affection, for the | 
poor creatures ; against every one else ne would defend them ; 
and would they but eoin their bones into pounds, shillings, and 
pence, he would have been as tender to them as a man so nur- 
tured could be. With all his faults, Thady was perhaps a better 
man than his father ; he was not so indomitably idle ; had he 
been brought up to anything, he would have done it; he was 
more energetic, and felt the degradation of his position ; he felt 
that his family was sinking lower and lower ; but as he knew 
not what to do, he only became more gloomy and tyrannical. 
Beyond this, he had acquired a very strong taste for tobacco, 
and was content to past his dull life without excitement or 
pleasure. 

Euphemia, or Ferny, was about twenty. She was a tail, 
dark girl, with that bold, upright, well-poised figure, which is 
so peculiarly Irish. She had large, bright, brown eves, and 
long, soft, shining, dark hair, which was divided behind, and 
fell over her shoulders, or was tied with ribbands ; she had a 
well-formed nose, as all coming of old families have, and a 
bright olive complexion. * * * * Like her brother, she was 
ardent and energetic, if she had aught to be ardent about ; she 
was addicted to novels, when she could get them from the dirty 
little circulating library at Mohill ; was passionately fond of 
dancing, which was her chief accomplishment j played on an 
old spinnet, which had belonged to her mother, and controlled 
the motions and actions of the two barefooted damsels who 
officiated at Ballycloran. 

Such are the Macdermote; and of them and their 
troubles there is a deal to be told. The family, as poor 
Thady feared, sank lower and lower, he himself helping 
in no small degree, urged on as might seem by that 
inexorable fate which attaches itself to all Irish aflaira, 
till the last Macdermot dies on the gallows. The I- 
work cannot fail of being read with great interest at 
the present time ; and while with the hand of a master 
it describes the miseries and the fatal errors of Ireland, 
it gives us another phasis of its sorrows than that of 
the famine with which of late our hearts have been 
sickened and appalled. We regret that our limited 
space prevents our giving, as still better specimens of 
the ability shown in the work, some scenes from among 
the gentry at the county races ; or, still better, from the 
wild regions of Aughacashel, where the unfortunate 
Thady, flying from the police, hides among the illicit 
distillers. We have not often read anything more 
impressive than this part of the book. In conclusion, 
we advise our readers to get it into every circulating 
library in which they may have any voice ; and by so 
doing they will oblige others as well as themselves. 



EARN AND OWN. 

BT BDWAHD YOVL. 

Evsb be it sung or said, 
Unearned bread is stolen bread. 
Head and hand divide the soil ; 
Head for thought, and hand for toil. 

Is thy rent-roll, neighbour mine, 
Patented by seal divine 1 
It is but a fraudulent thing, 
Patented by queen or king. 

Only can a man inherit 
Personal meed for personal merit; 
Who earns not, that he may live, 
Cannot own, and cannot give. 
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In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes— -be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with all — Eds. 



Food and fisheries. — Friends, — Finding the scope and ten- 
dency of your Journal to be such as will, no doubt, put a 
termination to the era of M talk? and introduce that of " deeds" 
which alone can dispel poverty and misery, I wish to lay before 
yon a project to whioh for the last twelve months I have given 
all my attention— all, at least, that could be spared from what 
we have been taught to consider the" business of every -day life," 
and are compelled to use as such. 

It strikes me that the business of education and thinking 
could be better done, and that the interests of all educational 
projects, comprehending the interests of the press itself, even in 
the must selfish sense, could be sooner arrived at, bv working 
^rather) exclusively at not only the removal of obstacles to 
food, direct and indirect, but by pouncing upon all, upon every 
positive auxiliary that can be conceived lurking anywhere out of 
sight — always perhaps in view, but never seen ! 

Blindness or darkness will not diminish the great (Egyptian) 
pyramid ; but some things, objects as bulky, connected with the 
welfare of the great body of the people, are invisible the most 
when the strongest light is attempted to be thrown upon them ! 
We are too close to the earth to see any of it but the spot we 
occupy, yet the remainder exists ! 

The political economy of to-day, with its devastating string of 
" expediencies" attached, looks with one eye, and in one direc- 
tion only. The pyramid of bread, for the twelve months' 
sustenance of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is usually confided 
to the architectural qualifications of " Mark-lane." By bread 
is meant the produce of these and foreign soils, in vegetable and 
meat substances, which must be collected and priced before we 
can eat. The attention of statesmen and legislators, towns- 
people and villagers, is directed exclusively to the corn, or bread 
pyramid; for this the dice and the cards are rattled and shuffled 
to and fro, ere it has well left the spot it grew on ; and no 
man can cut for the gamester in food— bread food perpetually 
interferes. The thimble-rig gents must be permitted their 
much-loved purifications on each sack of the pyramid ere the 
labourer of ail grades can partake I 

But this we all know— its biography is well recorded. How 
many and what changes can be rung upon agricultural produce 
ere it can equal, or exceed, the labour usually given for it, I 
know not ; but it appears to me that agriculture, with the aid 
of the factories at its back, has failed to feed the inhabitant* of 
these lands, and that, improve it as we may, and take in all the 
wastes we can, still there is not enough to compensate for the 
latitude of these islands ; we cannot raise double crops ! we are not 
among the " friendly islands," nor can wc drift to the sunny south ! 

But I'LL mention what appears to me to be established as a 
principle of belief within my own mind — that when Divine 
Providence ixed the position of England and Ireland, He in- 
tended the sea to compensate for all deficiencies of the soil — a 
soil indifferent at the best, and needing toe perpetual refreshment 
of manures and other stimuli. 

The soil belongs to the rich, and they do what they like with 
its fruit ere it reaches the market. Like the rolling snow- 
ball, it is nearly too bulky in price for the poor man to pay for 
before it appears on his table at any time I Under such cir- 
cumstances, and in self-preservation, we are, as it were, com- 
pelled—while the national corn and vegetable pyramid, or 
stack, is attempted to be improved— to rear an additional 
pyramid from the substance of our own seas I Fractional and co- 
operative bodies, individually interested in confronting " Mark- 
Lino" with a power as yet onlywielded in a trifling per-centage 
form, can accomplish this. The aggregate of the soil makes 
the harvests which all this useless misery springs from ; the 
segregate of the sea I believe to be the only remedy, and we 
need no other now and for ever. It is the readiest, the speediest, 
and the most powerful. Two elements hath God given to 
man— given in his munificence for our use — and who can say, 
" He creates men, yet provides not for them T* Soil and sea : — 
the first is scratched with the assiduity of ghouls in a cemetery, 
and we quarrel about the very fragments of the bones ! but it is 



natural for want, and the dread of it, to make hyasnat of men. 
The sea is called " our heritage," and " Britannia rules the 
waves." She rules on the surface, to be sure; but did she 
become ruler and possessor of what lives under that surface, she 
would have the wherewithal to rule anywhere and everywhere ; 
for she would possess the most original of all wealth, equal and 
superior to gold and diamonds, ana that which would consoli- 
date and perpetuate her power and security, by its various and 
compound applicabilities. What opinion should we entertain of 
the inhabitants of these islands, did they subsist upon fish— not 
like the people, we shall say, of St. Kilda, or any rock where 
soil is insufficient, but as a people of great and extensive farm 
lands — who nevertheless persisted, to their destruction, in using 
but little, very little, of their soil, and trusted all else to their 
fisheries? What could we say but that they were foolish people, 
and were wilfully and wantonly determined to be poor, and 
miserable, in defiance of Almighty interference with provision 
to the contrary? The loaves and the Ashes were seemingly 
inseparable in the early times ; whatever auxiliaries or importa- 
tions presented themselves in the shape of flesh and fowl, nuts 
and fruits, the loaves aud fishes were staple ; and if so then, 
why not so now ? We do not want both less, but more, than 
ever, for the bulk of the working classes ; and when the poor are 
provided for, the rich will take care of themselves, and I believe 
without effort or difficulty on their part, as in some cases now ! 

It is vain to attempt an elucidation of all the dependencies of 
this theme (the fishing project), as volumes might be profitably 
filled thereby ; but if all or any other project shall be expected 
to succeed without endless difficulties, haltiugs, and frustrations, 
despairings, and frequent abandonments of the enterprise as 
vain and hopeless — if, I say, projects based upon old foundations, 
patched and strengthened merely, in place of upon a totally new 
Dasis— that if food first be expected to succeed without marine 
stock — it will fail. It must also be our own food; not brought 
from abroad at the cost of sending something out in exchange. 
Where are we to obtain these somethings? The food obtained 
from the soil, aided by a continuous sea harvest of ready-made, 
ready-grown diet, must operate instantaneously upon all our 
markets. The operatives at the factories, we shall say, upon 
finding their wages will purchase perhaps nearly double of what 
they usually do, because of the appearance of an article in such 
quantity as to operate on their markets, will be placed in snch a 
position as that their comforts are not only increased, but that 
the risk of foreign and successful competition is in proportion 
diminished. 

Then, again, what more mighty auxiliary than the sea can 
islanders call in to their aid, when free-trade corn, grown pur- 
posely for the British market, shall begin to pour in P If we 
cannot increase our corn and vegetable crops to the protective 
extent, let us use an equivalent for double crops — the sea! 
England, as well as Ireland, wants a new trade, ana other trades 
will start from it. Our fisheries, like the small and partial showers 
of this month, scarcely discernible on the path before us, then 
instantly dried up, having been neglected, except for the tables 
of a few, are yet to be explored, and turned vigorously to account. 

If Government do not understand their value on their own 
behalf, let the people no longer deride the fisheries because 
ordinary fishermen Jo not appear to grow rich. The fact is, we 
never had fishermen among us, because men have been blinded 
by shopkeeping and farming, and by exchanging, in place of 
producing. 

A broiled fish ouce upon the working man's table each 
morning, will make Mark-lane wink, at which the poor man 
shall stir his fire, and feel wonderfully contented. But Mark- 
lane will not have a broiled fish or a venison steak the less, but 
so much the more as to wonder at her former greed. Out 
of this change will proceed our wonder where the beggars 
and paupers are gone to. " Where now are the little thieves 
and pickpockets, and the housebreakers P The very jailors are 
something better than turnkeys and lock-up-keepers now. The 
schoolmaster is now respected in his calling, and is some- 
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body, who heretofore was only a schoolmaster! Literary men 
reap the harvest which all are jostling each other to contribute 
to, because all, from being fed and moderately enriched, care 
now to read and to think. Now that the old sorrows are over, 
what shall we now think of? what shall we now do ?" And the 
schoolmaster will say, " Much food has {riven yon shorter hours 
of work ; yon have now leisure to read the great volume of 
Nature's book, which, when yon have learned^yon then cannot 
refrain from worshipping its Great Author. *Twas for this you 
came here. Ton have vanquished Poverty ; you have struck him 
with the magic wand of ' Industry in the right field P and lo! 
he disappeared, and in his place stands Virtue. An angel of light 
hath been restored, and the demon Poverty is gone for ever ! 

Such, as briefly as possible, are my views so far. Men well-off, 
as things now stand, may try to persuade me that this is all 
fa uci ful stuff, but I don't mind that. I know . what co-operation, 
with a little cauital, could do here, and by that I judge the 
remainder. I know the effects which ten. well laden haddock- 
boats would have on the markets of this very place, and how 
much the people would rejoice at their comparative cheapness 
even now. I know also what boat-builders and tackle-makers 
could realise were they to let out their articles to such as cannot 
buy, and I see villages rise up along the barren shores in conse- 

Suence. I have thought that, to smother the subject, some means 
ave been secretly used in Ireland ! This time twelve months I 
was instrumental in starting an agitation on the subject of the 
unaccountably neglected fisheries of Ireland, which, after a few 
months, died away. I am endeavouring to bring up the subject 
again ; meantime, I perceive in England (my native land), and 
in Scotland (where I was reared), a similarity of circumstances 
to Ireland in this very respect; and impressed with the over- 
whelming importance of its being instantly attended to, I now 
. send you these observations, such as they are, in the hope that, 
through minds and hearts, such as yours appear to be, the subject 
shall not be suffered to decay. " The engine must be put in 
hands foe the people ! " 

Trusting almost exclusively to our soil has made us what we 
are. Enlist the services of the fishermen, and we are what we 
never have been ; the " gentle craft" are few, but profit sharpens 
the wit, and nerves the arm, — more recruits are everywhere at 
hand, and our shore coasts can drain off the interior surplus 
population. I remain, with much respect, 

Jhtndalk, May, 1S47. Bobjsalis. 

The Proposed National Testimonial to Frederick Douglass. — 
The following extracts from a letter just received from Frederick 
Douglass will be read with pleasure by all who take an interest 
in this noble-hearted man. 

Mbany, May 10. 

My Deab Fetend, Mart Howitt— 

Very many thanks for your kind letter, per Caledonia. 
The tidings which it brought were exceedingly gratifying to my 
heart. Tour letter was an unexpected blessing. I know how 
closely you must be occupied, not only with writing for the reading 
public, but also private correspondence ; I therefore take it very 
kind tliat you have not forgotten one so humble as myself. I 
hail it as a noble instance of the stability of British friendship. 

The tone of the British press, on the subject of my exclusion 
from the saloon of the steam ship Cumbria, during her April 
voyage from Liverpool to Boston, has been all, and more than 
all, I had ventured to hope or expect. How nobly and success- 
fully has the press performed its duty— that of vindicating the 
right, denouncing the wrong, and throwing its broad shield of 
protection around humanity in its humblest and most defenceless 
form. Their promptness in this instance has done more to 
impress me with a sense of your nation's honour than all the 
other incidents connected with my visit to your land. I feel 
that my mission would have been incomplete without this 
crowning chapter in its history. It is a nation's press denning a 
nation's position in a question of the greatest importance to my 
down-trodden and long-abused race. I will point Americans to 
that definition, and with its testimony I will confound those who 
slander your country (as many here are wont to do) by the 
charge of prejudice against colour in England. 

You speak of the printing press, and ask shall I like to have 
it ? I answer, yes, yes ! The very best instrumentalities are not 
too good for this cause ; I should feel it quite improper to express 
myself thus, if the proposed present were merely an expression 
of personal consideration. 1 look upon it as an aid to a great 
cause, and I cannot but accept of the best gifts which may be 
offered to it. * * * • * I hope to be able to do a good work 
in behalf of my race with it. 



You. will be happy to know that I found my family all well. 
I am now on my way to the annual anti-slavery meeting in 
New York. 

NevTork t \ZthofMay. 
I am now attending the annual meeting. It is very well 
attended, better than I have ever seen it. It will be impossible 
for me now to give anv account of it. 

This hasty note will be a poor return for your good one, but 
I hope to send a better by next steamer. 

With kind love to Mr. Howitt, and your dear family, 
Yours sincerely, 

Frederici Douglass. 

Received at Howiifs Journal Office, for the Printing Press to 
be presented to Frederick Douglass,— £22 13*. Od. 
The names of the subscribers will be published shortly. 

Co-operative Tradtna Society at Umehouse. — On Tuesday, 
June 1, a well attended meeting was held in Brunswick Hall, 
Bopemakers-fields, Limehouse, to form a Co-operative Trading 
Society. Mr. William Heydon took the chair at eight o'clock ; 
the following resolutions were carried without opposition : — 

First. — That the only certain means of advancement for the 
working classes, is to carry out the principle of oo •operation ; we 
view this system of united trading' and labour, as an improve- 
ment,- not only in the means of creating material and wealth, 
but of securing a more equitable distribution of it among those 
whose labour has called it into existence. 

Second. — That a society, called the East London Co-operative 
Society, be now formed, to obtain provisions at the cheapest 
possible rate, the profits, after paying all expenses, to be appro- 
priated in such a way, as may be agreed upon by a majority of 
the members. 

Third. — That to conduct our movement to a triumphant con- 
summation, mutual confidence is necessary ; to promote this, it is 
resolved, as soon as it is in the society's power, to form a reading- 
room, and literary society, to cultivate an acquaintance, and 
become prompters to each other's virtues, and in this way gene- 
rate a moral bond of union and brotherhood, the existence of 
which will be a certain pledge of success. 

Fourth. — Rules were read, and referred to a committee, to be 
confirmed at a special public meeting of members. 

Fifth.— Moved by Mr. William Thomason, seconded bv Mr. 
S. Sfaney, That this meeting, believing in the natural equality of 
man, and his consequent right to life, liberty,' happiness and 
property, resolves to deal, when practicable, in free labour's 
produce only ; and to discourage, by all the proper means of which 
we can avail ourselves, an institution which makes the accident 
of a dark-coloured skin to involve the forfeiture of liberty, and 
reduces to a 'state of slavery and degradation a large portion of 
our fellow creatures, who, like ourselves, were destined to bear 
the image of the Creator. 

The meeting was adjourned till Tuesday, the 8th, and at the 
conclusion an enrolment of members tookplace. 

WILL. ThOKASOS. 
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MEMOIR OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

BY MABT HOWITT. 

At the moment when Hans Christian Andersen is in 
this country, we believe that we cannot present to our 
readers a more acceptable gift than an excellent portrait 
and memoir of this extraordinary man. Whethefr 
regarded as the human being asserting in his owtt 
person the true nobility of mind and moral worth, tir 
the man of genius whose works alone have raised hint 
from the lowest poverty and obscurity, to be an honotirea 
guest with kings and queens, Hans Christian Anderseii 
is one of the most remarkable and interesting men of 
his day. 

Like most men of great original talent, he is empha- 
tically one of the people ; and writing as he has dbhGi 
principally of popular life, he describes what he hirriSeti 
has suffered and seen. Poverty or hardship, howeveh 
never soured his mind ; on the contrary, whatever he has 
written is singularly genial, and abounds with the most 
kindly and universal sympathy. Human life, with all 



its trials, privations, and its tears, is to him a holjf 
thing ; he lays bare the heart, not to bring fortn 
hidden and revolting passions or crimes, but 16 PfibW 



how lovely it is in its simplicity and truth J how 
touching in its weaknesses and its shOrt-Comlngs! lioW 
much it is to be loved and pitied, arid udHiB arid striven 
with, in short, this great writefc with all the ardour df 
a strong poetical nature, and with ftHat power in 
delineating passion, is eminent!* Christian in spirit. 

It is a great pleasure to die thai I have been the means of 
making the principal works of lians Christian Andersen 
known, through my translations, to the British public i 
they have been well received by them, and 1 now hasteil 
to gite our readers a slight memoir dt their author, 
drawn from the True StorV of his own Ufe, sent bjr hilt) 
to me, for translation, and *hich ift JUsI ftdw published 
by the Messrs. Longman. The portrait which accom- 
panies this was klndlv leftl to us, fdr the Use df our 
Jotarndt, bj Carl HaHmann, a yourif Herman artist 
of 'greaibroxrilsej now residing at Nd. f i Stafford-row, 
Buckingham Gate, and who also is ft friend of the 
poet. 

The father df Hans Christian Andean was a Indk 
maker of OdenBe. When scarcely twenty he married 
a young girl about as poor as himself. . The poverty of 
this couple may be imagined from the clrclihlBtande that 
the house afforded no better bedstead than a Wobdfcn 
frame, made to support the coffin of sOtne ttdunt in the 
neighbourhood, whose body lay in state before hlft 
interment. This frame, covered with black eibth, ftnd 
which the young shoemaker purchased &t ft verfr low 
price, served as the family bedstead riiahy years» Upon 
this humble bed Was born, oh the second* of April, 1600) 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

The lather of Andersen was nbt without education ; 
his mother was the kindest of human beings ; they 
lived on the best terms with each otherj hut still the 
husband was not happy. He read comedies and the 
Arabian Tales, and made a puppet theatre for his little 
Bon, and often on Sundays took him out with him into 
the woods round Odense, where the solitude was con- 
genial to his mind. 

Andersen's grandmother had also great influence over 
him, and to her he was greatly attached. She was 
employed in taking care of a garden belonging to a 
lunatic asylum, and here he spent most of the summer 
afternoons of his early childhood. 

Among his earliest recollections is the residence of 
the Spaniards in Funen, in the years 1808 and 1809. 
A soldier of an Asturian regiment took him one day in 
his arms, danced with him amid teare of joy, which no 
doubt were called forth by the remembrance of a child 



he had left at home, and pressed the Madonna to his 
lips, which occasioned great trouble to his pious mother, 
who was a Lutheran. 

In Odense at that time many old festivities were still 
in use, which made a deep impression upon the boy, and 
were afl bO much material laid up in his richly poetical 
tniftd for after U8<J> ft* all who are familiar with his 
Works must be well aware. His father, among other 
ffbrkg, industriously r@ad in his Bible. One day he 
globed it with these words : " Christ became a man like 
Unto us, but ft ver? liheommon man \ " at which his 
wire burst intb tears, greatly distressed and shocked at 
what she called " blasphemy." This made a deep 
iihpres&ion on the boy, and he prayed in secret for the 
Bbul of his father. Another day his father said, " There is 
HQ oilier devil but what I man bears in his own breast ! " 
Alter which, finding his arm scratched one morning 
wheh he awoke, hlB with said it was a punishment of 
the devil, to teach him his real existence. 

The unhappy temper of the father increased from 
d&fr to day: he longed to to forth into the world. At 
that time wat was raging m Germany. Napoleon was 
his hero, and as Deniharjk had now allied itself to 
Fiinee, he enlisted as & private soldier in a recruiting 
regiment, hoping that some time or other he might 
return as ft lieutenant. The neighbours, however, 
thought it was a folly t6 let himself be shot for no 
blirhose at all. The corfll in whleh fit Served went no 
fcriher than Holsteinj the tfcaee Succeeded, and the 
ittor shoemaker returned to hife trftde, Ohtf chagrined to 
ave seen no service, h8V even been ih\ foreign lands. 
JUt though he had been rit) WHlc^ nlft health had 
Suffered ; he awoke ojle morning deM-tous; and talked 
About campaigns and Napoleon. Touttf Ahdersen, 
then nine years old* Was sent to the n£ftt village to ask 
ebunsel from a wise woman. . . 

" Will my poor frther difeT 4 Inquire* tafthiidttBiy. 

" If thy father will die," replied ski, u &0tt Wilt Ihcet 
his ghost on thy Wily home." k 

Terrified almOlt out of his settle* lftgt Re MKrald meet 
the ghost, he set but on his homeward Waft ftnd reached 
his own ddbr without any such apparition presenting 
itself; but fbr ftU that, his father dletl Oil the third day. 

From this time, young Ahdersen was left to himself, 
the whole Ihstructioh that he e¥Sr received was in a 
charity schdttl, and consisted Of reading* writing, and 
ftHthmetta, but of the two last hi shew scarcely any- 

AboUt this time he was enttfeA by the widow of a 
clergyman In Odense, to read kml to herself and her 
lister-ln-ltw. She was the tldow of ft Clergyman who 
had written poems. In tnt* hohse Andersen first heard 
the appellation of fNKt/ and saw with what love the 
ftoette&l talent of the deceased pastor was regarded. 
This Blink deeply into his mind ; he read tragedies, and 
fe&dlved to become a poet, as this good man had been 
before him. 

He wrote a tragedy, therefore, whicn the two ladies 
praised highly ; it was handed about in manuscript, and 
people laughed at it, and ridiculed him as the " play- 
writer" This wottnded him so deeply, that he passed 
one whole ttifeht weeping, and was only pacified, or 
rather, silented, by his mother threatening to give him 
a good beating For his rally. Spite, however, of his ill- 
success, he wrote again and again, studying, among other 
devices, German and French words, to give dignity to 
his dialogue. Again the whole town read his produc- 
tions, and the boys shouted after him as he went, " Look ! 
look 1 there goes the play-writer I " 

One day v he took to his schoolmaster, as a birthday 
present, a garland with which he had twisted up a Utile 
poem. The schoolmaster was angry with him ; he saw 
nothing but folly and false quantities in the verses, and 
thus the poor lad bad nothing but trouble and tears. 

The worldly affairs of the mother grew worse and 



worse, and as boys of his age earned money in a manu- 
factory near, it was resolved that there also Hans 
Christian should be sent His old grandmother took 
him to the' manufactory, and shed bitter tears because 
the lot of the boy was so early toil and sorrow. The 
workmen in the factory were principally German, and 
discovering that Andersen had a fine voice, and knew 
many popular songs, they made him sing to them while 
the other boys did his work. He knew himself that 
he had a good voice, because the neighbours always 
listened when he sang at home, and onee a whole party 
of rich people had stopped to hear him, and had praised 
his beautiful voice. Everybody in the manufactory 
heard him with equal delight 

" I can act comedy as well I " said the poor boy one 
day, encouraged by their applause, and began to reeite 
whole scenes from the comedies which his father had 
been in the habit of reading. The workmen were 
delighted, and the other boys were made to do his tasks 
while he amused them all. This smooth life of comedy 
acting and singing lasted buC for a short time, and he 
returned home. 

" The boy must go and act at the theatre ! " many of 
the neighbours said to his mother ; but as she knew of 
no other theatre than that of the strolling players, she 
shook her head, and resolved rather to put her son 
apprentice to a tailor. 

lie was now twelve, and had nothing to do; he 
devoured, therefore, the contents of every book which 
came in his way. His favourite reading waa an old 
prose translation of Shakspere. From this, with little 
figures which he made of pasteboard, he performed the 
whole of King Lear, and the Merchant of Venice. 

Andersen's passion for reading, and his beautiful 
voice, had in the meantime drawn upon him the atten- 
tion of several of the higher families of the city, who 
introduced him to their houses. His simple, child-like 
behaviour, his wonderful memory, and his sweet voice, 
gave to him a peculiar charm ; people talked of him, 
and he soon had many friends; among others, a Colonel 
Guldborg, brother to the well-known poet of that name, 
and who afterwards introduced him to Prince Christian 
of Denmark. 

About this time his mother married a second time, 
and as the stepfather would not spend a penny, or do 
any thing for her son's education, he had still more 
leisure. He had no playfellows, and often wandered 
by himself to the neighbouring forest, or seated himBolf 
at home, in a corner of the house, and dressed up little 
dolls for his theatre, his mother in the meantime 
thinking that, as he was destined for a tailor, this waa 
all good practice. 

At length the time came when he was to be confirmed. 
On this occasion he had his first pair of boots ; he 
was very vain of them, and that all the world 
might see them, he pulled them up over his trousers. 
An old sempstress was employed to make him a confirma- 
tion-suit out of his deceased father's great coat Never 
before had he been possessed of such excellent clothes ; 
the very thoughts of them disturbed his devotions on 
the day of consecration. 

It had been determined that Andersen was to be 
apprenticed to a tailor after his confirmation, but he 
earnestly besought his mother to give up this idea, and 
consent to his going to Copenhagen, that he might get 
employment at the theatre there. He read to her the 
lives of celebrated men who had been quite as poor as 
himself, and assured her that he also would one day be 
a celebrated man. For several years he had been 
hoarding up his money; he had now about thirty 
shillings, English, which seemed to him an inexhausti- 
ble sum. As soon as his mother heard of this fund, her 
heart inelined towards his wishes, and she promised to 
consent on condition that they Bhould consult a wise 
woman, and that his going or staying should be decided 



by her augury. The sibyl was fetched to the house, and 
after she had read the cards, and studied the coffee- 
grounds, she pronounced these words : 

" Your son will become a great man. The city of 
Odense will one day be illuminated in his honour." 

A prophecy like this removed all doubts. 

" Go in God's name 1 " said his mother, and he lost 
no time in preparing for his great journey. 

Some one had mentioned to him a certain female 
dancer at the Royal Theatre as a person of great 
influence; he obtained, therefore, from a gentleman 
universally esteemed in Odense a letter of introduc- 
tion to this lady ; and with this, and his thirteen rix- 
dollars, he commenced the journey on which depended 
his whole fate. His mother accompanied him to the 
city gate, and there his good old grandmother met him ; 
she kissed him with many tears, blessed him, and he 
never saw her more. 

It was not until he had crossed the Great Belt that 
he felt how forlorn he was in the world ; he stepped 
aside from the road, fell on his knees, and besought 
God to be his friend. He rose up comforted, and 
walked on through towns and villages, until on Mon- 
day morning, the 5th of September, 1819, he saw the 
towers of Copenhagen ; and with his little bundle under 
his arm, he entered that great city. 

On the day after his arrival, dressed in his confirma- 
tion-suit, he betook himself, with his letter of introduc- 
tion in his hand, to the house of the all-potential dancer. 
The lady allowed him to wait a long time on the steps 
of her house, and when at length he entered, bis 
awkward, simple behaviour and appearance displeased 
her ; she fancied him insane, more particularly as the 
gentleman from whom he brought the letter was 
unknown to her. 

He next went to the director of the theatre, request- 
ing some appointment 

" You are too thin for the theatre," was the answer 
he obtained. 

" Oh," replied poor Andersen, " only ensure me one 
hundred rix-dollars, and I will soon get rat 1 " 

But the director would make no agreement of this 
kind, and then informed him that they engaged none 
at the theatre but people of education. This settled the 
question ; he had nothing to say on his own behalf, 
and, dejected in spirit, went out into the street He 
knew no human creature ; he thought of death, and 
this thought turned his mind to God. 

" When everything goes adversely , M said he, " then 
God will help me ; it is written so in every book that 
I ever read, and in God 1 will put my trust ! " 

Days and weeks went on, bringing with them nothing 
but disappointment and despair; his money was all 
gone, and for some time he worked with a joiner. At 
length, as, with a heavy heart, he waa walking one day 
along the crowded at reels of the city, it occurred to him 
that as yet nobody had heard his fine voice. Full of 
this thought, he hastened at once to the house of 
Professor Siboni, where a large party happened to be at 
dinner, and among the guests Baggesen, the poet, and 
the celebrated composer, Professor Weyse. He knocked 
at the door, which was opened by a female servant, and 
to her he related, quite open-heartedly, how forlorn and 
friendless he was, and how great a desire he had to be 
engaged at the theatre; the young woman went in 
and related this to the company. All were interested in 
the little adventurer ; he was ordered in, and desired 
to Bing, and to give some scenes from Holberg. One 
of these scenes bore a resemblance to his own melan- 
choly circumstances, and he burst into tears. The 
company applauded him. 

" I prophecy," said Baggesen, " that thou wilt turn 
out something remarkable; only don't become vain 
when the public admires thee." 

Professor Siboni promised immediately that he would 
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cultivate Andersen's voice, and that he should make 
his debut at the Theatre Boyal. He had a good friend 
too in Professor Weyse, and a year and a half were 
spent in elementary instruction. But a new misfor- 
tune now befell him ; he lost his beautiful voice, and 
Siboni counselled him to put himself to some handicraft 
trade. He once more seemed abandoned to a hopeless 
fate. Casting about in hiB mind who might possibly 
befriend him, he bethought himself of the poet Guldborg, 
whose brother the colonel had been so kind to him in 
Odense. To him he went, and in him he happily found 
a friend ; although poverty still pursued him, and his 
sufferings, which no one knew, almost overcame him. 
He wrote a rhymed tragedy, which obtained some 
little praise from Oehlenschlager and Ingemann— but no 
debut was permitted him on the theatre. He wrote a 
second and third, but the theatre would not accept 
them. These youthful efforts fell, however, into the 
hand of a powerful and good man, Conference Counsellor 
Collin, who, perceiving the genius that slumbered in 
the young poet, went immediately to the king, and 
obtained permission from him that he should be sent, 
at Government charges, to one of the learned schools 
in the provinces, in which, however, he suffered 
immensely, till his heart was almost broken by unkind- 
ness. From this school he went to college, and became 
very soon favourably known to the public by true 
poetical works. Ingemann, Oehlenschlager, and others 
then obtained for him a royal stipend, to enable him 
to travel ; and he visited Germany, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Italy, and the poetical character of life in 
that beautiful country, inspired him ; and he wrote the 
" Improvisatore," one of the most exquisite works, 
whether for truthful delineation of character, or pure 
and noble sentiment, that ever was penned. This 
work most harmoniously combines the warm colouring 
and intensity of Italian life with the freshest and strong 
simplicity of the north. His romance of" O. T." followed ; 
this is a true picture of the secluded, sober life of the 
north, and is a great favourite there. His third work, 
" Only a Fiddler," is remarkable for its strongly drawn 
personal and national characteristics, founded upon his 
own experience in early life. Perhaps there never was 
a more affecting picture of the hopeless attempts of a 
genius of second-rate order to combat against and rise 
above poverty and adverse circumstances, than is given 
in the life of poor Christian, who dies at last " only a 
fiddler." 

In all these works Andersen has drawn from his own 
experience, and in this lies their extraordinary power. 
There is a child-like tenderness and simplicity in his 
writings ; a sympathy with the poor and the struggling, 
and an elevation and purity of tone, which have some- 
thing absolutely holy about them ; it is the inspiration 
of true genius, combined with great experience of life, 
and a spirit baptized with the tenderness of Christianity. 
This iB it which is the secret of the extreme charm of 
his celebrated stories for children. They are as simple 
and aB touching as the old Bible narratives of Joseph 
and his brethren, and the little lad who died in the 
corn field. We wonder not at their being the most 
popular books of their kind in Europe. 

It has been my happiness, as I said before, to translate 
his three principal works, his Picture Book without 
Pictures, and several of his stories for children. They 
have been likewise translated into German, and some 
of them into Dutch, and even Russian. He speaks 
nobly of this circumstance in his life. " My workB," 
Bays he, " seem to come forth under a lucky star, they fly 
over all lands. There is something elevating, but at the 
same time something terrific, in seeing one's thoughts 
spread so far, and among so many people ; it is indeed 
almost a fearful thing to belong to so many. The noble 
and good in us becomes a blessing, but the bad, one's 
errors, shoot forth also ; and involuntarily the prayer 



forces itself from us—' God 1 let me never write down 
a word of which I shall not be able to give an account 
to thee ! ' A peculiar feeling, a mixture of joy and 
anxiety, fills my heart every time my good genius con- 
veys my fictions to a foreign people." 

Of Andersen's present life we need only say that he 
spends a great deal of his time in travelling; he goes 
from land to land, and from court to court, everywhere 
an honoured guest, and enjoying the glorious reward of 
a manly struggle against adversity, and the triumph of 
a lofty and pure genius in seeing its claims generously 
acknowledged. 

Let us now see the son of the poor shoemaker of 
Odense — the friendless, ill-clad, almost heart-broken boy 
of Copenhagen— on one of those occasions, which would 
make an era in the life of any other literary man, but 
which are of every day occurrence in his. I will quote 
from his own words. 

" I received a letter from the minister, Count Bantzan 
Breitenburg, containing an invitation from their majes- 
ties of Denmark to join them at the watering-place of 
FUhr ; this island lies in the North Sea, on the coast 
of Sleswick. It was just now five-and-twenty yean 
since I, a poor lad, travelled alone and helpless to Copen- 
hagen. Exactly the five-and-twentieth anniversary 
would be celebrated by my being with my king and 
queen. Everything which surrounded me, man and 
nature, reflected themselves imperishably in my soul ; 
I felt myself, as it were, conducted to a point from 
which I could look forth more distinctly over the past, 
with all the good fortune and happiness which it had 
evolved for me. 

" Wyck, the largest town of Fbhr, in which are the 
baths, is built like a Dutch town, with houses one 
story high, sloping roofs, and gables turned to the street. 
The number of strangers there, and the presence of the 
Court, gave a peculiar animation to it The Danish 
flag was seen waving, and music was heard on all hands. 
I was soon established in my quarters, and was invited 
every day to dine with their majesties as well as to pass 
the evening in their circle. On several evenings I read 
aloud my little stories to them, and nothing could be 
more gracious and kind than they were. It is so well 
when a noble human nature will reveal itself, where 
otherwise only the king's crown and the purple mantle 
might be discovered. 

" I sailed in the train of their majesties, to the largest 
of the Halligs, those grassy runes in the ocean, which 
bear testimony to a sunken country. The violence of 
the sea has changed the mainland into islands, has 
again riven these, and buried men and villages. Year 
after year are new portions rent away, and in half a 
century's time there will be nothing left but sea. The 
Halligs are now low islets, covered with a dark turf, on 
which a few flocks graze. When the sea rises, these are 
driven to the garrets for refuge, and the waves roll over 
this little region, which lies miles distant from any 
shore. Oland, which we visited, contains a little 
town ; the houses stand closely side by side, as if in 
their sore need they had huddled together; they are 
all erected on a platform, and have little windows like 
the cabin of a ship. There, solitary through half the 
year, sit the wives and daughters spinning. Yet I 
found books in all the houses ; the people read and work, 
and the sea rises round the houses, which lie like a 
wreck on the ocean. The churchyard is half washed 
away; coffins and corpses are frequently exposed to 
view. It is an appalling sight, and yet the inhabitants 
of the Halligs are attached to their little home, and 
frequently die of home sickness when removed from it. 

" We found only one man upon the island, and he had 
only lately arisen from a sick bed ; the others were out 
on long voyages. We were received by women and 
girls ; they had erected before the church a triumphal 
arch with flowers, which they had fetched from Fonr, 
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bat it was so small and low, that one was obliged to 

round it ; it nevertheless showed their good will. 
?he Qaoen was deeply affected by their having cut 

down their only shrub, a rose-bush, to lay over a 
marshy place which she had to cross. 

" On our return, dinner was served on board the 
royal steamer, and afterwards, as we sailed in a glorious 
sunset through this archipelago, the deck of the vessel 
was changed to a dancing hall ; servants flew hither 
and thither with refreshments; sailors stood upon the 
paddle-boxes and took soundings, and their deep tones 
might be heard giving the depth of the water. The 
moon rose round and large, and the promontory of 
Amrom assumed the appearance of a snow-covered 
chain of Alps." 

The next day he visited the wild regions about the 
promontory, but our space will not admit of our 
giving any portions of wild and grand sea-landscape 
which he here describes. In the evening he returned 
to the royal dinner-table. It was on the above-men- 
tioned five-and-twentieth anniversary, on the 5th of 
September; he says, 

" The whole of my former life passed in review before 
my mind. I was obliged to* summon all my strength 
to prevent myself bursting into tears. There are 
moments of gratitude, in which we feel, as it were, a 
desire to press God to our hearts t How deeply I felt 
at this time my own nothingness, and how all, all had 
come from him t After dinner the king, to whom 
Rantzau had told how interesting the day was to me, 
wished me happiness, and that most kindly. He 
wished me happiness in that which I had endured and 
won. He asked me about my early struggling life, and 

1 related to him some traits of it. 

" In the course of conversation he asked of my annual 
income. I told him. 

" ' That is not much/ said he. 

" ' But I do not need much,' I replied ; ' my writings 
furnish something.' 

" ' If I can in any way be serviceable to you, come to 
me,' said the king in conclusion. 

" In the evening, during the concert, some of my 
friends reproached me for not making use of my 
opportunity. 

« ' The king/ said they, * put the words into your 
mouth.' 

" ' I could not have done more/ said I ; ' if the king 
thought I required an addition to my income, he would 
give it of his own free will.' 

"And 1 was right; in the following year the king 
increased my annual stipend, so that with this and my 
writings I can live honourably and free from care. 

" The 5th of September was to me a festival day. 
Even the German visitors at the baths honoured me by 
drinking my health in the pump-room. 

"So many flattering circumstances, some people 
argue, may spoil a man and make him vain. But no, 
they do not spoil him, they make him, on the contrary, 
better; they purify his mind, aud he thereby feels an 
impulse, a wish to deserve all that he enjoys." 

Such are truly the feelings of a pure and noble 
nature. Andersen has stood the test through every 
trial of poverty and adversity ; the harder trial, that of 
a sun-bright prosperity, is now proving him, and so far, 
thank God, the sterling nature of the man has remained 
unspoiled. 



Nom — I am much delighted that we have secured 
from Carl Hartmann's original portrait of Andersen, 
so fine a specimen of wood engraving by Alfred Harral. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOB THE PEOPLE. 

BY WILLIAM B. CABPKKTEB, M.D. F.B.S. 

IX. — DKPXffDKKCB OF LlFB UPON A IB. 

(Concluded from p. 843 .J 

Ths facts stated in the last paper clearly show the 
necessity which exists for the constant removal of 
Carbonic Acid from the Animal body, and for the 
continual introduction of Oxygen. The former gas is a 
violent poison, accumulating to a fatal amount in two 
or three minutes ; the latter, though a necessary of life, 
can be dispensed with for a longer period. Cold- 
blooded tttnWla (guch as Frogs, Snails, etc) can live 
for some hours without Oxygen, provided that they are 
placed in a gas, such as Hydrogen or Nitrogen, which 
has the power of lifting out the Carbonic Acid from the 
blood, and has not in itself any poisonous property. 
This curious fact shows that the removal of the Carbonic 
Acid from the body is the first object of the process of 
Respiration; the introduction of Oxygen in its stead 
being only secondary. 

We have seen what are the consequences of the entire 
suspension of the breathing-process ; let us now inquire 
what takes place when an animal is confined in a 
limited quantity of air ;— as when a mouse or a bird is 
enclosed in a glass receiver, the interior of which is 
entirely cut off from communication with the atmo- 
sphere around. The Carbonic Acid given off from its 
lungs very Boon taints the air in the receiver, occasion- 
ing a perceptible increase in the very minute propor- 
tion of that gas which the atmosphere usually contains ; 
and this taint becomes worse with every breath which 
the animal sends out. Thus, instead of from 4 to 6 
parts in 10,000, we soon find 1 or 2 parts of Carbonic 
Acid in every 100 ; and when that gas is present to 
such an amount as this, in the air which is breathed by 
the animal, it has a very powerful influence in checking 
the proper action of the air upon the blood. Thus the 
blood begins to be insufficiently purified, its Carbonic 
Acid not being removed as fast as it is formed, and the 
supply of Oxygen introduced being less than that which 
the animal requires. As the breathing-process goes on, 
more and more Carbonic Acid is discharged from the 
body of the animal into the air confined in the vessel, 
and more and more Oxygen is absorbed into the blood. 
The air, therefore, becomes continually less and less 
pure, its Oxygen being gradually removed, and being 
replaced by Carbonic Acid. In proportion as this takes 
place, the quantity of Carbonic Acid, that ought to bo 
thrown off by the lungs of the animal, progressively 
diminishes, and it consequently accumulates in the 
blood,— less rapidly, indeed, than if the breathing-pro- 
cess were altogether suspended, but quite as certainly, 
and as fatally if the accumulation continue. The animal 
soon shows great uneasiness, gasping for breath, and 
restlessly moving, as if in search of it. Soon, however, 
it becomes torpid and insensible ; and irregular con- 
vulsive actions are seen, in place of its ordinary move- 
ments. After a further space, all motion ceases, save 
the beating of the heart; and if the animal be not at 
once restored to a pure air, this, too, soon comes to an 
end. 

The following experiment proves that the pre- 
sence of Carbonic Acid in the air which is breathed, 
obstructs the removal of that gas from the body. An 
individual taking in fresh air at every breath was found 
to give off Carbonic Acid at the rate of 32 cubic inches 
every minute. But when he breathed a limited quan- 
tity of air (300 cubic inches) over and over again, he 
only gave off 28 k cubic inches in the course of three 
minutes; so that, as he ought to have set free 96 cubio 
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inches of Carbonic Acid in that period, the difference 
(amounting to 67} cubic inches) must have accumu- 
lated in his blood; and by the circulation of such 
poisoned blood through the brain and other parts of the 
body, all those uncomfortable feelings are produced 
which are experienced when suffocation is commencing. 
If the respiration of such a limited quantity of air were 
to take place but for a short time longer, complete suf- 
focation would ensue. But it is a very interesting 
circumstance — which completely proves that the de- 
pendence of Life upon Air has much more direct 
reference to its power of removing Carbonic Acid from 
the body, than to the supply of Oxygen which it yields 
— that if provision be made for withdrawing the Car- 
bonic Acid from the air as fast as it is imparted to it by 
the body (which may be accomplished by exposing to it 
a large surface of lime-water, or, still better, of solution 
of caustic potass, which will absorb the Carbonic Acid), 
an animal enclosed in a limited amount of air will con- 
tinue to live and breathe in it, until nearly the whole of 
its Oxygen is exhausted ; although it would have died 
in perhaps one-third of the time, if the Carbonic Acid 
had been allowed to accumulate. 

The most fearful instance on record, of the sacrifice 
of human life from confinement in a limited quantity 
of air, occurred in the year 1756 j when a hundred and 
forty-six Englishmen, taken in Fort William at Cal- 
cutta by the native prince Suraj-u-Dowlah, were im- 
prisoned by his orders in the common dungeon of the 
garrison, known as the Black Hole. This apartment 
was not twenty feet square, and had only two small 
windows ; and these were partly obstructed on the out- 
side by the projecting verandah. It was the very 
hottest season of the year, and the night unusually 
sultry even for that season. The wretched prisoners 
soon became almost mad with thirst and the craving 
for air ; they shrieked for water in the most furious 
tones ; and fought each other with maniac hands, feet, 
and teeth, for possession of the ground nearest the 
windows. When water was brought, they battled with 
each other like demons for the first draught ; and they 
consequently spilt and wasted more than was drunk. 
The constant crowding to the windows, by obstructing 
the entrance of air, destroyed all chance of life for those 
who were furthest removed from them ; and many thus 
perished, whose lives might possibly have been saved, 
if all could have been content to remain tranquil, 
taking their regular turns in the more airy portions of 
the apartment Many more perished from the violence 
of the conflict in which they had been engaged ; and 
by two o'clock in the morning, only fifty (but little more 
than one-third of the original number) remained alive. 
These, by making the best of their dreadful condition, 
might have perhaps been all saved, notwithstanding 
that the rapid decomposition of the bodies of the dead 
gave a new and sickening taint to the air of this ter- 
rible dungeon ; but one after another continued to sink, 
until at eight o'clock, when an order arrived for the 
enlargement of the survivors, only twenty-three were 
found alive; and these were so dreadfully changed in 
appearance, as scarcely to be recognised by their nearest 
friends. 

It is hoped that sufficient proof has now been given 
of the extreme importance of the Respiratory process to 
life ; and of the fatal consequences of its suspension 
for even a brief period. A few words may now be 
added with reference to those cases in which Carbonic 
Acid accumulates in the Air, not from the respiration 
of animals, but from other causes. Thus, there is a 
well-known cave in Italy, called the Grotto del Cane, or 
Cave of the Dog, from the use to which it is put. Into 
this cave, through certain chinks at its lower part, a 
stream of Carbonic Acid is continually rising ; and as 
it comes up faster than it can be dispersed through the 
atmosphere on the principle of " diffusion" already ex- 



plained, and is also much heavier than common air, it 
forms a layer of about two feet in depth on the floor 
of the cave. A man may enter the cave without injury, 
because his head is far above the level of the Carbonic 
Acid, and he breathes nearly pure air. But if a dog be 
taken into the cave, he becomes insensible almost 
immediately, his head being below the level of the 
Carbonic Acid, so that he is even more speedily suffo- 
cated than if he were immersed in water. A similar 
accumulation of Carbonic Acid is liable to occur in the 
process of Fermentation ; the bubbles whieh rise to the 
surface of the fermenting liquid, and which there burst, 
being entirely composed of that gas. If a lighted 
candle be let down into the vat, it is extinguished 
before it reaches the wort, by the Carbonic Acid which 
is being given off; and many accidents have occurred 
from foolhardy attempts to walk along a plank laid 
across the top of a vat in which fermentation is going 
on, the quantity of Carbonic Acid which escapes from 
the mouth of the vat being sufficient, even when min- 
gled with air, to produce giddiness and insensibility, so 
that the individual falls over into the vat and is 
drowned. The " choke-damp" of coal mines, which is 
often fatal to the colliers who do not take sufficient pre- 
cautions against it, is Carbonic Acid which has accu- 
mulated in the passages of the mine; a certain quantity 
of this gas being almost constantly oozing through the 
walls from some concealed sources in the rocks or earth 
around. In the same manner, when an old well or cave 
that has been long closed up is again reopened, it is 
almost always found to contain an accumulation of 
Carbonic Acid at its lower part ; and it cannot be 
entered with safety until it has been got rid of by the 
free admission of air for some time, by dashing down 
water, etc. etc. In any situation in which a candle will 
not burn, human life cannot be maintained ; and there 
is even considerable riBk in entering places where a 
candle burns dimly. This test of the fitness of air to 
support animal life should never be omitted, when 
there is any reason to suspect that there is any accumu- 
lation of Carbonic Acid in the place which has been 
opened. Another not unfrequent cause of the fatal 
accumulation of Carbonic Acid, is the practice of burn- 
ing charcoal fires in rooms unprovided with a chimney 
or with any sufficient vent. The combustion of the 
charcoal produces Carbonic Acid; which must neces- 
sarily accumulate in the apartment, if there be no pro- 
vision for carrying it off. Many fatal accidents have 
occurred from this cause, especially in Continental 
countries, in which chimneys are less frequent than in 
our own dwellings, and in which small pans of charcoal 
are commonly used for the purpose of supplying 
warmth. Attempts have been made in this country to 
introduce small stoves, supplied with a particular kind 
of fuel, which, it is asserted, do not give out any 
noxious gases, so that a chimney may be dispensed 
with. It is impossible, however, but that, whatever 
fuel be employed, a large quantity of Carbonic Acid 
Bhould be produced by the combustion ; consequently 
the use of such Btoves, without a provision for sufficient 
ventilation, is attended with very serious risk to health. 
If the injurious effects of the insufficient extrication 
of Carbonic Acid from the lungs were confined to those 
cases in which there is an obvious and immediate 
danger to life, they would be far less widely spread than 
there is reason to fear that they really are. The violence 
of the action of the poison upon the system gives timely 
warning of its fatal consequences ; and these may gene- 
rally be averted if the proper means be employed. But 
the slow, insidious, and unrecognised influence of the 
poison upon the animal body prepares it for the action 
of other causes of disease; and operates not merely 
upon the bodily frame, but upon the mental constitu- 
tion. When a great number of persons are collected 
together for some time in a place of worship, a lecture- 



room, a concert-room, or any other large apartment, the 
Carbonic Acid which they produce by breathing during 
the course of an hour or two is quite enough to taint 
the air (unless there be an extremely well- devised 
system of ventilation) to a degree that renders it un- 
wholesome, though not unfit for the support of life. 
We feel on such occasions a sense of weariness, with 
more or less of headache and giddiness, and a general 
want of command over the mental powers. This Btate 
of things, which depends upon the insufficient purifica- 
tion of the blood, if only temporary, is Boon relieved 
by an exchange into a pure atmosphere ; and no un- 
pleasant effects may follow, — although many persons, 
who are unusually susceptible of any want of purity in 
the atmosphere, retain an uncomfortable feeling in the 
head for some days after being confined with a crowded 
assembly in an ill-ventilated apartment. But if, instead 
of being only occasional, it is habitual, it produces a 
permanently-injurious effect upon the constitution. 
There are many diseases, of which the fouiujation may 
be traced to imperfect purification of the blood by 
respiration; and amongst the most fatal of these is 
scrofula in its various forms. Doubtless, in the greater 
number of cases in which insufficient supply of pure air 
acta as a cause of disease, it is assisted in its action by 
other causes, such as want of food, of light, or of 
warmth. But we muBt not overlook its fatal influence 
because it acts with other sources of injury as well as 
alone. Those who are accustomed to visit the dwellings 
of the poor, often leave them with surprise that life can 
be sustained in apartments, whose air seems bo loaded 
with impurity as to be to them positively sickening. 
Habit may do much to reconcile the feelings to such 
conditions ; thus the medical man, whose duties call 
him much into dwellings of this class, soon ceases to be 
as disagreeably affected by the impurity of the atmo- 
sphere as he was at first, and finds himself able to 
remain for hours (if need be) in an apartment from 
which he would have at first retreated with almost the 
conviction of the impossibility of remaining in it for a 
few minutes. And it is thiB influence of habit in 
blunting the sensations, which prevents those who are 
constantly dwelling in such an atmosphere from being 
informed through their senses of its injurious character; 
and even causes them to be surprised at those who 
" make a fuss" about the admission of pure air. But 
because the feelings become accustomed to this state of 
things, its effects upon the bodily constitution are not 
the less to be dreaded ; in fact, they are the more to 
]>e apprehended, since this very blunting of the feel- 
ings, which shows that the poison has already begun 
to take effect, leads to increased carelessness as to the 
continuance of its operation. The evidence which bas 
been of late collected with regard to the state, not 
merely of the dwellings of the poor, but also of many 
of the factories, workshops, etc. in which they are 
habitually employed, leaves no room for a doubt that 
a large part of the deaths which annually occur in our 
great towns, over and above the number that would 
take place in a country population of the same amount, 
are to be attributed to the unhealthy condition of body 
induced by insufficient ventilation. This condition 
renders the system liable to be affected by every other 
cause of disease, far more severely than it would be if 
the blood were constantly and efficiently purified by 
exposure to a pure atmosphere. Medical men who 
have practised under both sets of circumstances, well 
know the difference which they may expect to find 
between the constitutions of town and country patients. 
In the former, the powers of nature are comparatively 
weak ; they are more rapidly struck down by disease ; 
they are much less capable of bearing the operation of 
powerful remedies ; and they are much longer in 
arriving at complete recovery. Should severe bodily 
injuries have occurred to them, the townsman is by far 



the most likely to sink under the first shock to the con- 
stitution ; or, if he survive this, he is liable to a pecu- 
liarly fatal kind of erysipelas, which is scarcely ever 
seen in country practice ; and the reparative powers 
are exerted with so much less energy, that the town 
surgeon is frequently obliged to remove a limb, in 
order to give the patient a chance for his life, which 
the experienced country surgeon would hope to preserve. 

All these facts show that there is a strongly -marked 
difference between the bodily coustitution of the inha- 
bitants of large towns, and that of the residents in the 
country ; which causes the former to be fatally affected 
by numerous influences that occasion comparatively 
little injury to the latter. And although there are 
doubtless other agencies at work, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the want of pure air is the most 
important of all. It can scarcely be questioned, when 
all the facts which bear on the subject are duly con- 
sidered, that — if we put aside times of positive scarcity 
like the present — a much larger number of persons die 
every year in our great towns from the direct and 
indirect results of want of air. than from want of food. 
And this yearly loss of tens of thousands of lives is by 
no means the whole of the mischief. For one death, 
there are numerous cases of illness ; and consequently 
the real amount of Disease induced by want of air is 
many times greater than the number of Deaths which 
may be imputed to it. And if it be borne in mind 
that the circulation of impure blood through the brain 
has a tendency to blunt the senses and to obscure the 
reasoning powers, there can be little doubt that it 
must have a similar effect upon the moral sense also ; 
and that the affections and moral feelings must be 
rendered dull in at least an equal proportion with the 
intellect. 

Although the accumulation of Carbonic Acid has 
been hitherto spoken of as the great source of injury to 
the system, when the blood is not sufficiently purified 
by exposure to the air, yet it must not be forgotten that 
there are other gases with which the Atmosphere is 
occasionally contaminated, which are equally poisonous, 
or even more f o. One of the most violent of these in 
its action on the animal body, is the gas called Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen, which is composed of Sulphur in 
union with Hydrogen, and which is given off from 
decaying animal and vegetable substances that contain 
these two elements, as most do. It has been found by 
experiment that the presence of only 1-1 500th part of 
this gas in the atmosphere breathed by a small bird 
was instantly fatal to it ; the presence of 1-1 000th part in 
the air breathed by a middle-sized dog speedily caused 
its death ; and a horse died in an atmosphere which 
contained l-250th of its volume of this gas. It is then 
a much more violent poison than Carbonic Acid ; but 
it seldom accumulates in a large amount, for its smell 
is so offensive as usually to give sufficient notice of its 
presence, and to cause its dispersion. When drains 
or cesspools have been opened, however, large quan- 
tities have been set free at once ; and many workmen 
have lost their lives from incautiously venturing into 
places where it is being disengaged." This gas, like 
Carbonic Acid, when existing in too small a quantity 
to be perceived in the air, may still act as a slow and 
insidious poison ; rendering the body peculiarly liable 
to the attacks of disease, where it produces no direct 
and obvious effects. To its influence must be attri- 
buted in great part the liability to fevers, etc. which 
exists in localities where the drainage is imperfect, or 
where there is some other source of the production of 
this gas— such as the neighbourhood of a crowded 
grave-yard, or an ill-cleansed slaughter-house. 

A vast amount of evidence might be brought for- 
ward, confirmatory of our assertion that purity of the 
atmosphere we breads * s one °f ^he conditions most 
essential to the main 460 * 1 "* °* h«*W* of b° dv * nA 
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vigour of mind ; but we most content ourselves with 
having stated the general facts which result from the 
recent extended inquiries that have been made on this 
subject, and with having shown how this dependence 
necessarily arises out of the very constitution of .the 
Animal body. 



THE POET TO HIS WIFE. 

f BY BABBY OOBKWALL. 

Mart, wilt thou hear a rhyme, 
All about our courtship time, 
When the world lay in the sun, 
And the goal, we thought, was won ; 
When the clouds (if clouds there were) 
Lost themselves in upper air ; 
When the flush and bloom of youth 
Threw a radiance e'en on truth, 
And lit up with its rich ray 
Shadows that have flown awayl 
Ah 1 this May, with leaves and flowers, 
Bringeth back our courtship hours ! 

Hearken, then, unto my rhyme, 1 

Friend and partner for all time ! 

Dost thou not remember— thou, 

On whose graver matron brow 

Gentle Time hath gently set 

A poetic coronet ; — 

Dost thou not remember when 

All the races of all men — 

Ethiop, Arab, Celt, and Tartar, 

(From king to slave, from priest to martyr,) - 

Equal seemed, had equal right 

In the great Taskmaster's sight? 

Dost thou not remember, Mary, 

How all tales of knight and faery — 

Orient fable — shipwreck stories — 

Human sufferings — genii glories — 

Seemed, 'midst their barbaric splendour, 

To give forth some moral tender, — 

As night-flowers at night disclose 

Perfume sweeter than the rose ) 

Ah ! this May, with leaves and flowers, 

Will bring back those courtship hours ! 

Here we dreamed 1 nay, still we dream J 
For old truths and visions seem 
Beauteous, true, and moral yet ; 
Wherefore, then, should we forget 1 
Look ! the meadows still are hidden 
By the flowers that come unbidden; 
Still the lark is on her wings ; 
Still by the wood the river sings ; 
The dew still sparkles in the sun ; 
The world is out of darkness won I 
All's still the same. Some joy and pain 
Have touched our hearts, but not in vain I 
The angel of the earth and sky 
Hath brought us some who still are nigh, 
In whom we live, for whom we hope. 
So give thine eyes a wider scope, — 
See where, amidst the sun and showers, 
The Lady of the Vernal Hours, 
Sweet May, comes forth again with all her 
thousand flowers ! 



INSTBUCTIVB BADINAGE. 

BT JOHN A. HBBAUD. 

What you remarked in your Journal the other week 
on the various stages of mental growth which, in con- 
nexion with Mechanics' and other Institutes, have 
manifested themselves in the popular intellect, pleased 
me much, as a corroboration of my own experience in 
that particular. The individual mind undergoes 
similar changes. To the wondering contemplation of 
the child, the world is full of poetry and fiction ; and 
that same poetry and fiction as full of truth as of beauty. 
Ere long, to sobering youth and manhood, facte and 
their laws engage attention, and exercise the under- 
standing and the reason, as before the fabulous had 
found appropriate exercise for the fancy and the imagi- 
nation. Now it is that Science and Philosophy may 
safely demand a hearing; and it is my confirmed 
opinion that speculative truth may at the present time 
be addressed to the popular mind with advantage. 
Perhaps, however, it should not be exhibited in a dry, 
abstract form, but through the medium of some vehicle 
that may make it entertaining. 

A dear and deceased friend of mine had a happy 
knack of treating questions of the kind in a style of 
humour and badinage which never failed of making 
them amusing. Sometimes, with a topic of the most 
abstruse character, he would contrive to set the table 
in a roar. 

I turned "up the other day a few of his " Sibylline 
leaves." They related to such Changes as you have 
remarked upon as stages of growth— only not in regard 
to the Mind, but the Body ; in fact, to the physiological 
assertion that "the Human Body undergoes an entire 
Change in its progress to Old Age." It seems to have 
pleased the writer to treat it, not as a settled, bnt a 
contested point ; the truth of which, however, he was 
disposed to concede, since it would explain some incon- 
sistencies of human conduct with which he was other- 
wise destined to be constantly perplexed. He adopted 
the assumption, therefore, as the ground and cause of 
many moral results; and neither CondUlac nor Cabanis 
could have kept with greater apparent fidelity to the 
purely physical side of the argument. They would 
have done it with more sincerity, perhaps, but certainly 
with less wit The irony of the following paragraphs, 
though exceedingly subtle, is yet sufficiently evident :— 

" All hail to the controversialist, who wUl settle this 
point for ever 1" 

So the manuscript proceeds : — 

" Tes 1 for thereby we might account for much in 
the actions of mankind ; that now defies solution. 
Besides, it affords us the comfortable assurance that we 
never do really grow old. This position is capable of 
abundant illustration. Many are the individuals 
(particularly of the gentler sex) who, after arriving at 
the age of thirty, never (according to their own account, 
and they ought to be the best judges of a matter so 
intimately concerning themselves) — no! never become 
older. Perfectly aware of the renewing process, they 
feel themselves perfectly justified in not owning to any 
greater age. Many also are the individuals who, 
according to general testimony, never have arrived at 
years of discretion ; though, if their baptismal regis- 
ters were to be trusted, their life had fulfilled half a 
century. By such examples the great truth is im- 
pressed upon us, that man iB in a perpetual nonage, 
and that, in fact, we shall all die, whatever our reputed 
age, in a state of infancy. How very absurd, then, is 
the world's talk about old bachelors and old maids, — 
middle-aged men, and ladies of a certain time of life. 

"The ordinary conduct of men, moreover, at 
least as I think, corroborates the fact involved in the 
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renewing-process theory, that we are not the same 
individuals we were only a little while ago. Not 
haying the same eyes, how can we see things in the 
same light that we once did 1 A man become suddenly 
prosperous, thus naturally passes by an old but humble 
friend, without knowing him. Both parties, of course, 
by the gradual change now assumed, have become dif- 
ferent persons, and consequently mutual strangers. The 
wonder is that we ever recognise, or even know, each 
other at all. This, however, is perhaps satisfactorily 
accounted for by the hypothesis, that the new particles 
composing our frames have been kind enough to fall 
just into the same places, and to keep up the same 
appearances, as the old ones they have substituted. It 
would be still kinder of them, if they were to repair or 
obliterate certain marks and scars — certain wounds 
received from the blundering scythe of Time. It 
would, methinks, be much more to their credit, than 
eternally plodding in the old track, with so far from 
any attempt at improvement, that the new atoms seem 
even of less durable texture than the old. Yet, I really 
don't see why they could not rid us of certain disorders, 
and even grind us young again, in all senses. Passing 
over, however, such inferior considerations, and, like 
Crispin to his last, sticking dutifully to the theory; no 
better justification for the non-payment of debts could 
be devised : — the creditor may be said to have, in all 
cases, 'gone away, none knows whither/ As to the 
debtor, it is but natural that he should be 'non est 
inventus.' Thus, to all debts a double defence may be 
pleaded — by one and the same process, both debtor and 
creditor have alike departed. True, a certain Mr. Tom- 
kins once owed the money ; but it would be quite as 
just to arrest any other Mr.Tomkins. The former 
individual unfortunately resembles the real debtor — 
this must be admitted— but then* he is undoubtedly 
another man. For conniving at such injustice, our 
courts of law merit instant demolition. But, alas ! 
though men change, laws do not. Man may not be 
man— still law is law I 

" There are some who will still contend, that, not- 
withstanding what has been said, wc continue ever the 
same identical persons. How, then, do they account 
for the remarkable changes in our opinions and senti- 
ments that are perpetually occurring 1 In general, they 
meet this question with another. How is it, say they, 
on the other hand, that we are ever consistent ? These 
knotty points, after all, muBt be settled by an appeal to 
facts. See yon, now ! If a man (as it sometimes hap- 
pens) love his wife for ten or a dozen years, and she is 
changed ten or a dozen times during the period, must 
he not be the most inconsistent being in the world? 
The new particles, perhaps, which compose him have 
fallen in love successively with the new particles that 
compose her. The fact may thus be accounted for; 
but as one new person is not necessarily obliged to fell 
in love with another new person, it follows that some 
in a shorter and some in a longer time-— probably in 
proportion to the rapidity of the change— will naturally 
cease to love their partners altogether. And thus we 
find it by fatal experience. 

"Moreover, what an excuse this great truth affordB 
to coquettes 1 The men, whom they are said to have 
jilted, underwent an entire change before the happy day 
fixed for the wedding had arrived. Surely you would 
not expect a woman to marry an utter stranger 1 Even 
at the altar, or the church door, some have apparently 
refused the person they came to wed; — but the real 
case was, that, by some wise instinct, they detected 
another individuality in the 'old familiar* disguise. 
Others, on the contrary, have at firet felt the greatest 
dislike for those whom they afterwards accepted. In 
proof of the position, also, many a naming patriot 
might be quoted. Observe him first out of place, and 
then in : what then? If he acts differently, it is because 



he is a different man ! While waiting for the post, he 
was gradually changing, and the change completed 
itself just in the nick of time, as he entered on his 
office. Under such circumstances, it would be unfair 
to expect that he should remember his old friends or 
his old sentiments. — Verily, so valuable a .solution for 
so many anomalies, should not be hastily laid aside ! 

" The hypothesis, too, is so full of consolation ! What 
necessity for attached couples any longer to hesitate 
about entering into the married state? A little while, 
and they will necessarily have new partners, and may 
change for the better ; — at any rate, it will be hard if, 
at the third or fourth remove, they cannot satisfy them- 
selves. Those who are married, and becoming weary* 
of each other, have only to exercise a small degree of 
patience. Unhappy wives 1 blame not your living 
partners 1 mourn only the dear defunct ! Parents of 
undutiful sons ! drive the alien and the stranger from 
yonr door, and dress in black for your child that was ! 
Ye who complain of the instability of friendship 1 
grieve not for the false, but the lost !" 

Here terminate, then, our citations from this most 
able piece of badinage and irony — which proves satis- 
factorily enough that if the body be all, Personal 
Identity is impossible. The argument pretended is 
very humorously reduced to an absurdity, and thus 
the assumption of a Mind, Soul, or Spirit, made neces- 
sary, to avoid the perplexities and anomalies in which 
the reason becomes otherwise involved. It cannot fail 
to amuse, and may instruct. Should the reader be 
excited by it to investigate the assumption of which 
I have spoken, and to ascertain for himself its validity, 
it will tend to strengthen as well as to exercise his 
logical powers. As .the first and easiest lesson in a 
philosophical process, it cannot fail of commending 
itself to every one who needs it, and is desirous of 
intellectual improvement. 



SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 

BT ABEL PAYXTIB. 

No. V.— Music and Memory in Austria. 

To Vienna, Sept 1844. 

Thoughts go oddly by the rule of contrary 
with perverse minds. A certain friend of ours, my dear 
, is never placed in what we English call a " predica- 
ment," without an irresistible desire to laugh : yet he 
is no laugher. I have known parties whose humour 
never broke out so vehemently anywhere as at funerals. 
— I have proved that, in times of the greatest sorrow or 
occupation of mind, there will recur to one those most 
spiritual things, which have the least connexion with 
human agony or suspense ! — a verse, for instance, from 
one of Shelley's poems — a head from some laid by, not for- 

fotten, picture — or some abstruse musical combination, 
ollowing out this line of illustration, it might not be 
difficult to prove why I wrote from Vienna to you— to 
the most feverishly busy man of my acquaintance, from 
the midst of the Empire of Palsy ! 

But, apart from the strong temptation to reconcile 
(as it were) discrepancies, which is one of the deepest 
mysteries of human imagination, — you are too closely 
connected with all the modern anecdotage of a certain 
world of Vienna, not to rise up at every street corner, 
"whene'er I take my walks abroad/'— -not to haunt me 
in every place of amusement, nearly as perseveringly as 
a certain Gentleman who devoted himself to me from the 
first evenings of my stay, with such an obvious constancy, 
as at last almost to establish an acquaintance. Need I 
tell what I would give for you in the place of him with 
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the leather-topped stick, — to stir the deadness of these 
hours— to set a stagnant mind to work by some shrewd 
piece of sense, or some brilliant piece of nonsense — to 
establish on their legs again my sympathies for a certain 
world of Artists, which recent experiences have disposed 
to totter — to shake you by the hand, in short, though I 
got a pinch in the moment of meeting 1 You, who live 
from morning to midnight in a crowd, and have wit 
enough to spare for the most witless, have forgotten cer- 
tain passages of pleasant intercourse, at London and Paris, 
and under the chestnut-trees at Nonnenwerth. But they 
make too eminent a figure in my calendar not to be 
counted over again and again ; with yearnings that the 
* list was longer. 

Here it was — was it not? — that after a long retreat in 
Italy (how precioup a time of schooling or of meditation 
to every Poet, none can know better than yourself) you 
first affronted Germany : literally so — not only took suc- 
cess, but society by storm — brought insolent diplomatic 
ladies to your feetj by giving courteous repartee for im- 
pertinent question - and, by the brightness of your spirit, 
earning a social reputation as brilliant as your musical 
renown. Dear friend, was tl}e feat so very difficult in a 
Trophonian atmosphere like this) where minds, unwil- 
ling to be still by reason of their vacancy, are perpetu- 
ally setting animal bodies to work — the result being rest- 
lessness rather than mirth 1 And do you not think 
that your extravagant munificences may have had as 
much to do with the triumph as your Florentine profile — 
or your quietus to Madame Une telle — or yonr wonderful 
ten fingers on the pianoforte ) I am guessing with an 
impudence only surpassed by that of your own boyish 
days — but I cannot help guessing that you must have 
towered too high above the level here, to have been 
understood :— however universally you were stared at. 
****** 

What a place of musical memories is this for the 
Pilgrim !— The art at the present time, from what I can 
hear, seems under the double sovereignty of Doni- 
zetti and Strauss— the Italian Opera, that is, and the 
great conductor of dance music, whom, in one of your 
stinging moments, you chose to call the " composer of 
Germany." But Vienna has been the death-bed of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. — When I saw their names to- 
gether on the play-bill to the ballet of " Prometheus" the 
other evening, the sight served as text to many thoughts 
and fancies.— The position of the Artist — his career— his 
duties— was brought before me more forcibly than ever I 
recollect it to have been : and if I write to you what you 
will never read, it is because I know that your life has 
moments — apart from all its fevers, and ambitions, and 
representations — when these subjects are vividly present 
to you : and when the truth, with respect to them, is 
comprehended. 

Taking these three men in chronological order, it is 
remarkable how the life of each is of a darker shade 
than its predecessor !— Was this wholly a matter of 
physique t I doubt it. There was something, too, of the 
World's revolutions in it— something of the growth of Art 
from infancy to maturity : something of the progress of 
Invention from those instinctive motions which make 
bird and brook sing, to those more arduous strivings, 
and lofty aspirations, which tempt the Poet to scale the 
heaven, not because he must mount on the wings of 
youth and impulse, but because the celestial region is 
very far I 

Let us look into the thing a little more exactly. It is 
not long since I was listening to one of Haydn's early 

works by the side of , who turned to me with a 

smile when it was over. " That was in the happy 
childhood of music," said he. Simple to meagreness, 
almost, as they sound to ears saturated with the richer 
compounds of modern times — there is an artless fresh- 
ness of idea about them, which is as completely gone 
out of the world as the Fairies. A life of easy living, 



and pleasant dreaming, and little caring, is in every 
note of them — for the struggles of a young artist's life 
are so many adventures rather than cares, if he has 
Hope and Genius with him. There is industry, too, — 
for in the youth of Art, zealous study was not con- 
temned for an evil, as it is now, in its later, more sophis- 
ticated days. The choir fray who ran about from church 
to church on Sundays ; to play here, to sing there, to beat 
time in a third place — was more enviable than many a 
student born into my and your blast world; whose 
notion of getting on, is " mocking his predecessors." But, 
beyond the works of every other composer, do I fancy 
or find in Haydn's,— a cheerfulness, bespeaking a mind 
clear of misery— betokening a doer,rather than a dreamer. 
Byronism had not entered the world when his spirit was 
being moulded. He was a good deal hen-pecked — a 
little superstitious^- somewhat in awe it maybe guessed 
of great people : for his were essentially days of 
patronage, — which are, also, days of awe. Nor was be 
clear of peccadilloes (to use the world's phrase) which 
the nature of his creed enabled him to wipe off, as with 
a sponge, by direct works of compensation. A good- 
natured, true, indefatigable man — endowed with prodigi- 
ous invention, and too fond of Art to be willing it should 
stand still — I don't fancy the life of one among the poet- 
race, less untroubled than Haydn's. But there is some- 
thing of the operative in it * * * * 

Salzburg. 
What, think you, was my first impression of this 
place ] The carillons chiming the dear old " O dolce 
concento," from the palace tower, as we drove up to the 
door of the Ooldene Schiffl Could one have wished for 
a pleasanter welcome to Mozart's town? But as one 
thought " uttereth speech " to another, sometimes 
by the very force of discrepancy : — that very cheerful 
tune, rung out by" the mellow and tinkling chime, 
brought back the Vienna fancies, of which 1 began to 
prate to you when interrupted by more immediate 
objects of interest. The Salzburgers are now doing 
honour to Mozart. His name is painted on the house 
where he was born (this very pen, by the way, was bought 
there) : I see his statue by Sch wan thaler in the square 
below : an excellent work, as modern statues go, erected 
scarcely a couple of years since. They have been per- 
forming requiems to the memory of his son, at Vienna. 
Yet was ever life sadder than his? — I mean to those who 
look on, and who cannot believe that happiness lies in 
the billiard-room and tea-garden gaiety wherein the 
Austrians somewhat mechanically delight. Mozart was 
made a wonder of in infancy — his mind enervated by 
royal presents and noble flatteries — his body weakened 
by late hours, and pampered by " rich viands and the 
pleasurable wine"— his sense of right and wrong confused 
by the society of the old and the sophisticated, fatal 
influence on the precocious 1— his sensibilities forced and 
encouraged — his genius fed with stimulants. In the 
letters of his vain, kind-hearted, not ungentlemanly 
father, written while travelling about the world with his 
wonderful children, I do not find a trace of anything 
like support or bracing offered to the Child. He seems 
never to have comprehended the responsibilities apper- 
taining to the owner of bo noble and mysterious a trea- 
sure. He was proud of bis children — he was thankful to 
God (in his innocent and credulous way) for their 
triumphs ; but he seems never to have looked for them 
beyond the happiness of pieces of brocade, diamond 
snuff-boxes, and purses of ducats. That our Mozart 
can have been utterly contented with such rewards, I 
cannot believe. The sinews of his intellect and purpose 
had never been permitted time or space to grow — he 
was a child in the affairs of men : good-natured, cowardly, 
facile, superstitious, and extravagant. He was unable 
to give rule or reason (it has been said) for anght that 
he did in his art— and wrote with as instinctive a 
rapidity (from what we can gather) as the slightest 




Italian melodists, whom, for a like facility, his partisans 
so scornfully despise. Yet I will never believe but that he 
was perplexed with forebodings and stirrings, — with the 
struggles of a brilliant and fervid and impassioned genius, 
in a frame too fragile to abide the strife — but that besides 
the moments of racking anxiety about the common neces- 
sities of subsistence, which fall so doubly terrible on 
summer birds such as he, he had moments of mistrust 
and despondency about his art, — unexplained yearnings 
—an indefinite sense of vanity and vexation of spirit, 
of powers not wrought up to their fullest capacity. 
Never was man less of a sayer of fine things, such as 
" point a moral ; " but from all I can read and gather, 
(dare I not to you add, from all that is told me by his 
Music?) 1 have an impression that sorrowful and humili- 
ating depression was often his portion : and that the 
man whose melodies have enchanted more universally 
and longer than almost any other melodist, was, in the 
momenta when he was redeemed from fatuity, sad and 
shrinking, self-abased and ill-assured— to whom the 
early grave, when it came, was a rest for weariness and 
exhaustion : — precious insomuch as neither wickedness 
from without, nor vaiu burning dreams, and passing 
whispers of remorse for hours or energies wasted, from 
within, could more trouble him there. Have these 
fancies never crossed your mind 1 Or are you like the 
million, who Bee, on the one hand, in Mozart the perfect 
composer, to whom nor gift nor grace was wanting ; — on 
the other, the good-natured and careless husband, the 
spendthrift of easily-gotten revenues : and who, shrugging 
their shoulders in Pharisaical pity, or in foolish admira- 
tion, say : " But then, all those men of genius are alike, 
fit for nothing but their art." The tale of many a 
mournful death-bed has been told : but I do not know 
one which always appears to me more profoundly 
melancholy than the sinking down of Mozart, in the 
midst of superstitious fears, and worldly difficulties, 
with the busy, if not very deep stream of Viennese life 
flowing on ceaselessly round him, moving in luxurious 
measure to his music : about the most passionate, if not 
the purest breathings of Love ever uttered !*•*#* 

There wax no being in Vienna without making a pil- 
grimage to Beethoven's grave. Generally these sort of 
sentimentalities are not for me. I am held to be heretical 
in the matter of relics, too. But there are few lives I 
have thought over so earnestly as his ; few men I should 
so much have liked to study near at band : and from the 
Freyungto Wahring is but, as you know, a step. I was 
put a little out of tune for the excursion, by the face of 
my jovial Jehu. 

" And where to in WakringThe said, as he let down 
the step. 

" The Cemetery ! H — I remembered a German goblin 
tale, of two sedan bearers, who were honoured by the 
same commission, after a masquerade, by a real Skeleton ! 
for my man's astonished face, with a little romantic 
colouring, could have sat for theirs. But it was 
a broad, shining, cloudless noon, and the interval 
between the city and the lines, is as anti-poetical as 
most suburbs. The lines once passed, a road embowered 
with acacias leads you to a height, from which the views on 
every side are most lovely, and the little village is soon 
hurried through, and you are at the Cemetery. A little 
blue-eyed girl — the identical Wilhelmine of Southey's 
ballad— ran, knitting in band, with a large cozy looking 
cat trotting after her, to show me the tomb. The tomb 
— hard by Von Seyfried's and Schubert's— is a cheerful 
looking white sarcophagus, surmounted by an obelisk 
with a gilt lyre, and butterfly within a coiled serpent, 
for its only devices— and for motto, simply 

" BKKTHOVKJT." 

The taste of all this is quiet and good, if not exalted ; — 
there is about the tomb an air of placidity, not to say pro- 
sperity, which struck me as curiously at variance with 



the youth, and the life, and the death of the noble but 
stormy being whose dust sleeps there. Never was the 
dark and bitter unbappiness of his life so forcibly made 
present to me, as by that contrast. It might be a mere 
matter of day and hour ; perhaps only of mood ; but I 
have never so gravely felt the weight of his sorrow as 
there, where every object conspires to soothe, the senses, 
and to suggest the idea of 

Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends 1 

around the deathbed of the man of genius. I 
thought of his early difficulties : not those common- 
place struggles to gain hearing and opportunity which 
are part of the class education of every Artist, essential 
to the free play of his faculties, and to that self-reliance 
without which no great work is achieved — but the 
wakening-up of a rugged temper, and a suspicious 
spirit, in the midst of impulses the most generous, and 
of affections which lacerated their possessor in the shape 
of self-remorse, after those moods in which the dark 
angel got the ascendency. And I thought of the thousand 
contrarieties, which the life of a small German town, 
and a small German court, must have thrown in the way 
of one so eccentric, uncouth, and self-willed : and how 
there seems to have been near him no one powerful or 
clearsighted enough to haye taught him that self-disci- 
pline was not only a duty and a virtue, but a blessing he 
could not sufficiently strive for. 

But to this harsh, singular, intractable (not nngenial) 
nature, was added a yet more terrible trial to Beethoven, 
What must it have been to such an one — vexed, more- 
over, by the misdeeds of a rapacious and disreputable 
family — to be aware that, day by day, the sense essen- 
tial to bis joy of existence was gradually dying — that, 
in a brief space, all would be Silence with him 1 I have 
known those who can bear such terrible infliction* 
nobly— nay, turn them into advantages and blessings— 
but they were not persons of Genius, as the World is 
pleased to understand the term. Their hearts had been 
trained, their faith directed aright though years of child- 
hood— and the sorrow, when it came, was so calmly faced, 
that it turned, — and behold, a gain in disguise ! But 
the struggles of Beethoven with his calamity seem 
to have had at once the ferocious strength and the aim- 
less impotence of an animal's. Like a child he tried to 
hide it, as if concealment would give him back the lost 
sense. Then came dark and melancholy despondency — 
and the worst accompaniment of the infirmity, suspicion 
— then " rages," not like Lord Byron's, •• Bilent," but im- 
moderate and brutal, striking right and left, and too 
often alienating the steady friends whom such a meteor- 
being so eminently needed. All this while the works he 
was pouring forth with all the fertility of genius, were 
but coldly entertained. His townsmen withheld their 
sympathy — his finances became disordered — and he died, 
worn out by disease, haunted by causeless fears of want, 
and bitter reflections that those who had served him 
the best he had maltreated in return for their devotion; 
that those whom he had best served, were leaving him to 
perish miserably. Yet his music was strong, clear, 
masculine — not as some superficially styled it, gloomy in 
character— save inasmuch that strongly marked beauty 
must be somewhat stern. 

In the works produced during his prime, there is 
no sign of incompleteness, or feebleness— none of the 
waywardness which so marked Ms actions. Why was 
none of the strength he so lavished throughout even 
the trifles he wrote, turned to the mastery of his spirit 1 
Why was the World to have all the joy— save in a few 
better moments, when he saw clearly the glorious trea- 
sure of his own gifts— and himself all the agony 1 Was 
it because he was deeper, more imaginative, more high 
above the herd than his predecessors — and, therefore, 
according to the mournful creed of many, marked out 
to be a Martyr? 
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Are we to come to the conclusion that the Artist's 
life is to become unhappy in proportion as it is deeply 
intellectual : that he is to break himself against the 
bulwarks of Society, coming out of the conflict with 
heart-wounds in proportion to his strength 1 None can, 
I think, have looked on this world, without such a 
question painfully presenting itself— and without seeing, 
by what myriad evasions, in the shape of egotisms, 
jealousies, avarice, or sensual indulgence, the Artist 
endeavours to provide for his own dignity and selfish 
comfort, and thus to avert the common lot ! What say 

you, my dear , in those momentB when the noise 

and the nonsense of your subjects and their flatteries is 
rated by you at its worth) — when, alone with your 
own noble spirit, you can forget stars and orders, and 
torch processions, and serenades, and consider for your- 
self that mission which you have so eloquently described 1 
Must all this confusion and striving be 1 all this sore- 
ness, and heart-burning, and dark injustice : — all this 
womanish impatience of a few thorns strewn in the 
path of those whose goal is the furthest, and whose 
frames are the strongest? Must it be all victims or 
betrayers? Are there no considerations to appeal to, 
by which matters Bhall be more equitably apportioned 1 
the vexations of Life, which is transient, rated at their 
right smallness — the nobility of Genius, which is eternal, 
set forth in its real glory? — You have taught the world 
that the heaping up of riches is an idle pursuit — that the 
spreading them abroad on every noble and generous 
object, is not a miracle, to effect which, soul and body 
must be parted ! You have shown your brethren that 
the highest intellectual distinction is compatible with 
the widest toleration ; that a man who can analyse poetry 
with poets, and bandy diplomacy with diplomatists — 
nay, (on a pinch,) talk theology with the theologians— 
yours being, con rispetto, very wild— can take his part of 
kind friend and good comrade with the humblest of his 
fraternity, as if he, too, knew nothing better than the 
Vienna motto of " Eat and drink and die to-morrow !" 
Why should it be Utopian to imagine yet more than 
this? — a teaching which should rule the Artist's o?n 
spirit, so as to make him happy in life, as well as indif- 
ferent to it ? — a senBe of responsibility, bringing in its 
train, forbearance as well as indulgence ? There is some- 
thing better than the common scorn of men : a disdain 
of those leanings on and appeals to the recognised 
feebleness of Genius, which make so many great spirits 
unhappy, and so many small ones triumphant in their 
own calmer littleness ! You cannot afford to be avaricious 
— why not also not afford to be sensitive — for your own 
sake .... and for the World's, since you do so much to 
delight and elevate it? Wherefore not that little more, 
which would leave Art without a stain, on a pedestal 
before which none but the aavage or the irreclaimable 
heretic would refuse to bow the knee 1 



YOUNG MEN OP EVERY CREED. 

Youno men of every creed ! 

Up, and be doing now ; 
The time is come to " run and read/' 

With thoughtful eye and brow. 
Extend your grasp to catch 

Things unattained before ; 
Touch the quick springs of Reason's latch, 

And enter at her door ! 
The seeds of mind are sown 

In every human breast ; 
But dormant lie, unless we own 

The spirit's high behest ! 
Look outwardly, and learn ; 

Turn inwardly, and think ; 



And Truth and Love shall brighter barn 

O'er Error's wasting brink. 
Give energy to thought, 

By musing as ye move ; 
Nor deem unworthy aught, 

Or trifling for your love 1 
Plunge in the crowding mart — 

There read the looks of men ; 
And human nature's wondrous chart 

Shall open to your ken 1 
Shun slavery — 'tis sin ! 

The deadliest fatal ban 
Which ever veiled the light within, 

And palled the soul of man ! 
In freedom walk sublime, 

As God designed ye should ; 
The pillared props of growing time, 

Supporting solid good. 
Tread the far forest ; climb 

The sloping hill wayside ; 
And feel your spirits ring their chimo 

Of gladness far and wide ! 
Where'er your footstepB tend, 

Where'er your feelings flow, 
Be man and brother to the end, — 

Compassionate the low I 
Curb anger, pride, and hate ; 

Let Love the watchword be ; 
Then will your hearts be truly great, 

God-purified and free ! 

W. H. Paidbaux. 



THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OP 
IRISH CHARITIES. 

Taking up an Irish newspaper the other day, we eould 
not avoid feeling extreme astonishment on running our 
eyes down a column of it almost entirely devoted to the 
acknowledgment, by different parties, of various chari- 
table contributions. The sum total was so large, that 
we fell into a series of reflections upon the extraordinary 
anomaly of a country, avowedly poor, able to spend ao 
very considerable a revenue upon the accidental calls of 
distress. It was not an occasional epidemic of gene- 
rosity either, originating in the miseries of this calami- 
tous season ; for, on referring to our file, we found that 
at the same period of the past year nearly the same 
amount had been subscribed for the same purposes. In- 
stitutions for the sick, the indigent, the unfortunate, 
the destitute, supported regularly by the unfailing 
benevolence of the public, with all their expensive 
machinery— houses with rents, and rates, and taxes per- 
taining thereto. Clerks, servants, assistants, committee- 
rooms, printed reports, and an endless catalogue of 
extra charges. —Distressed individuals, such as afflicted 
widows with large unprovided families, penniless orphans 
of deceased clergymen and tradesmen, maiden sisters 
once in affluent circumstances now reduced to beggary, 
with a host of other sufferers from various melancholy 
reverses, all bountifully relieved by the beneficence of 
strangers. This was distinct, too, from the large contri- 
butions every where poured in to the famine-fund, as 
we may call it It appeared to be the system of the 
country, — a yearly charge upon the nation's income. 
The thought arose as to whether this could be a health- 
ful symptom in the economics of a people. Why was so 
large a demand on private charity constantly necessary ? 
Why were so many public asylums for the miserable re- 
quired ? What could produce an amount of pauperism 
so enormous as to occupy tho time and the attention of 
large societies, and cause the never-ending appeal to 




tender feelings, resulting in an acceptance of alms cer- 
tainly humiliating to the receiver ? Some years ago a 
friend of ours paid a visit to Ireland. He was carried 
there partly by business, partly by the wish to renew his 
acquaintance with some members of his family who had 
settled there. He had thus an opportunity of mixing 
with several classes of society in different parts of the 
island ; and so of learning many particulars of the do- 
mestic habits of the Irish. On recollecting the substance 
of several conversations we had the pleasure of holding 
with him afterwards, on the subject of this interesting 
country, it seems to us, that one of the principal causes 
of this overwhelming degree of wretchedness was de- 
veloped to us. The labourer does not receive his hire ; 
that he may not be worthy of it is possible, but that he 
does not get it is fact. In no country in the world is 
the work of man's hands so cheap as there. In no 
country in the world are the small wages earned paid so 
grudgingly, mulcted as it were by charges laid on them 
for rent, etc. to a full third of their amount. Not from 
avarice, we really believe, nor want of feeling, but from 
want of thought It is the custom. The man who will 
save his shillings, on the labour that returns him pounds, 
as carefully as if the accumulation of riches were the 
only end and aim of his existence, will give away these 
pounds in indiscriminate charities with even a lavish 
hand. The lady who bargains for pence in every pound 
of meat, in every pint of milk she buys, in every article of 
clothing she has made, will subscribe, perhaps, to half- 
a-dozen public charities, run the round of sermons for 
benevolent contributions, and have her hand in her 
pocket at every call of distress. Now, without meaning 
to check sympathy for unavoidable calamity, let us con- 
sider whether, even in a merciful point of view, it would 
not be wiser, -kinder, to prevent the occurrence of mis- 
fortunes. Supposing the employer, gentleman or lady, 
man of business or man of trade, paid the employed 
better, might not the stream of metal currency flow 
more equally over the land ; might it not fertilize more 
generally as it spread there ? If each labouring person 
had just that little more than each just wanted for the 
mere necessaries of the day, for food and fire, and 
raiment and lodging; if each had just that little more 
that would admit of the saving of say a few shillings 
monthly for the day of need, could there be so many 
beggared widows, starving orphans, destitute needle- 
women ? and if the time now devoted by charitable 
ladies to the " Dorcas Institutions," " The Sempstresses 
Relief Society," and all those other well-intended cha- 
rities, unhappily necessitated by the present system of 
social morals, were privately expended by each in the real 
earnest care of those immediately under her own charge; 
we feel convinced that a vast economy of money, an im- 
mense increase of happiness, would infallibly result from 
this change of measures, in a much shorter space of time, 
too, than any one accustomed to the effect produced on 
ignorance by a well-organized attention to its enlighten- 
ment would believe to be possible. Let us examine the 
subject fairly in a spirit of honest kindness, with a wish 
only to reach the truth. Good morals and easy circum- 
stances, speaking generally, accompany each other. 
Which of two men will be most disposed tojudge chari- 
tably, to actjustly, to do his duty faithfully— he who-on 
the poorest pittance can just keep himself and his family 
straggling through years of discomfort, pinched in every 
department of his miserable thrift ; or he who on a little 
more feels that he has a warmer bed, a more nourishing 
dinner, a brighter fire, a better coat than his worse paid 
neighbour 1 — Let us extend our liberality to such an 
overplus as would allow of a widowed mother reckoning 
on her easy chair by the side of the comfortable hearth 
of a well-doing son, or bring an orphan niece or nephew 
to the decent uncle's board ;— would the country lose or 
gain, by such relief from the burden of poor rates, by 
the consequent growth of more amiable feelings among 



the bulk of her population?— And the upper classes 
— would they suffer under this more truly Christian 
arrangement? — would it impoverish them to pay so 
much per cent, on the wages of labour done for them, 
rather than in poor rates or in private alms-giving? — 
would the business of the farmer, or the artizan, or the 
tradesman, thrive or fail when more vigorous bodies, 
more willing minds, gave the hands which were to carry 
it forward ? The mistress of the family, also— for the 
ladies, we fear, have more to do with this bargain-making 
element of poverty than is creditable to their general 
soundness of feeling on all points connected with bene- 
volence—would she at the end of the year be the richer 
or the poorer, if she paid her own servants better, and 
gave no vails to the servants of her friends? if she 
returned the just value of her time to the workwoman 
who brought home her husband's shirts and the frocks 
and petticoats of her children, and was thus saved her 
contribution to the fund for the sick and indigent room- 
keeper ? As to the happiness part of the affair, there can 
be no question about it. We know that so entire a 
change in our ideas of our social duties can be effected 
neither in a day nor in a year, but it may be in a life- 
time. There will be much to learn, and much to teach, 
and much to bear, and something to forbear ; but the 
work of love, once entered upon earnestly, will proceed 
steadily. We would beseech all to give the subject 
deep reflection — to determine all of us each in his own 
little sphere to act in his own circle on the broad prin- 
ciple of Christian charity — the charity which never 
faileth, the charity that snffereth long, and is kind, that 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things. 
We must consider that these arc momentous times, 
that great changes to be have already cast forward their 
shadows, and that Ireland is not the only part of the 
country on the eve of a social revolution. 



Uiterata Notice. 

The Lasting Resentment of Miss Keaou Lwan Wang. 
A Chinese Tale. Translated from the original 
Chinese by the late Robert Thom, Consul at Ning Po. 

A OHINSSB GHOST BTOBT. 

In the province of Keangse and the village of Changlo, there 
lived a roan of the common people, called Chang-yih. This 
man dealt in miscellaneous articles, and one day he had occasion 
in the way of business to go to the chief city of the Heen 
district, and the night being already far gone ere his little 
matters were all arranged, he went to sleep at a lodging-house 
outside of the town. This lodging-house being already full of 
people, could yield him no accommodation. There happened, 
however, to be an empty apartment fast locked, which no one 
occupied, and Chang-yih, addressing the landlord, said to him, 
" Mine host, why not open this empty room, and let me 
have it P" 

The landlord replied, " In this room, sir, are ghosts or devils, 
and I dare not lodge guests in it! " 

Chang-yih said again to him, " Well, even if there should be 
ghosts or devils, what should I be afraid of them for P " 

The landlord, not having another word to say, could only 
comply ; so he unlocked the door, and taking a lamp and a 
sweeping-broom, handed them over to Chang-yih. This person 
then entered the room, and taking a lamp, placed it steadily on 
the ground, when he trimmed it quite brightly. In the centre 
of the room was a broken bedstead, literally piled up with dust ; 
so he made use of his broom, and swept it clean, spread open 
the bed clothes, called for a little rice and wine, on which he 
supped, threw the door to again, undressed himself, and went to 
sleep. 

In his sleep, he dreamed that a very beautiful woman, gaily 
attired, stood by him ; and when he awoke, strange to say, the 
woman was still there. Chang-yih asked her who she was, and 
she replied, 
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u I am the wife of a neighbour, and because my husband hat 

gone abroad, I am afraid to be alone, and therefore I am come 
ere. Do not at present speak any more, afterwards you 
will know all." 

Chang-yih asked no more ; in the bright daylight she took her 
departure, and at night returned as before. This continued for 
three successive nirhts, and the landlord seeing that Mr. Chang 
was at leisure, told him, as if by chance, that a woman had 
hanged herself in that room, and that strange things frequently 
happened there ; only, added he, M all seems to be quiet there 
now." 

Chang-yih treasured what he heard in his breast, and when 
night came, and with it the woman, he put the question to her, 
saying, u To-day the landlord told me, that in this room was the 
ghost of a woman who had hanged herself; I presume that this 
must be you P" 

The lady, without betraying the least symptom of shame, or 
showing any desire to conceal the truth, replied promptly, " It 
is indeed myself, and no other ! But you, sir, need be under no 
apprehension, as I have not the slightest intention to injure 
you." 

Chang-yih then besought her to favour him with the particu- 
lars of her history, which she did as follows : — 

" In my former state of existence my family name was Muh ; 
people called me Miss Neen-urh. I had a lover in the 
Yu-tseen district, called Yang-chuen; he promised to marry 
me, so on the faith of this I assisted him with my little private 
stock of money, which consisted of a hundred pieces of gold. 
My false lover went off with my money, and three years after- 
ward*, as he did not return, the old lady with whom I lived 
wished to constrain my affections, aud urged me to admit 
another suitor; so having no means of getting rid of her 
importunities, and being unable to bear up against the vexation 
that weighed me down, I hanged myself and died. The place 
where my brothers lived was sold, and is now used as this 
lodging-house ; in former times this was my bed-room, and my 
spirit not being extinguished, continues to haunt it as before. 
Xang-chuen is from the same district as yourself, perhaps you 
may know him." 

Chang-yih replied that he knew him very well. 

" And where is he now, and what is he about P " asked the 
woman. 

Chang-yih replied, " Last year he removed his dwelling to the 
south gate of the city of Jaouchow, where he has married a 
wife, and opened a shop. Moreover, his business is in a very 
flourishing way." 

The woman heaved a long sigh, but at that time made no further 
observation. After two days more, when Chang-yih was about 
to return home, she said to him, " I have a strong desire, sir, 
to ro with yon and live with you, but I do not know whether you 
will consent or no." 

Chang-yih replied, M Why if you are able to accompany me, 
pray what objection should I have P " 

Upon this the woman rejoined, " Then, sir, would you be good 
enough to get ready a small wooden tablet, and nave written 
upon it, * This is the spirit's tablet of Miss Neen urh,* 
which you can put iu your clothes basket, and if at any time 
you take it out, and call me, I will on that instant come forth." 

Our friend Chang promised that he would do so. His com- 
panion further said to him, " I have still fifty taels of silver 
buned beneath this bed ; yon may take it, and use it as you 
list, sir." Chang-yih dug up the ground, and in reality found a 
pitcher Containing fifty taels of silver, at which his heart was 
full well pleased. 

Next day he had the spirit's tablet written out, which he 
stowed away carefully, and bidding the landlord good bye, set out 
on his way home. When he got home, he recounted all these 
circumstances to his wife. The lady was not at first well 
pleased with the story, but on seeing the fifty taels of silver she 
recovered her good humour, and expressed no dissatisfaction. 
Chang-yih having set up Miss Neen-urh's spirit's tablet by the 
eastern wall, his wife, by way of sport, took it, and called upon 
her, when lo ! in broad daylight, Miss Neen-urh came walking 
forth, and made the rood lady of the house a profound obeisance I 
This person was at first a good deal startled, but afterwards, 
getting familiar to the sight of the spectre, she made no work 
about it. After some ten days or more the spectre lady said to 
Chang-yih, " There is an outstanding debt due to me at the 
principal city of the district ; perhaps, sir, you would like to go 
along with me to recover it." Our friend Chang-yih, hoping to 
turn the affair to his own advantage, promised to do so. lie 
then hired a vessel, and taking the spirit's tablet, placed it 



carefully in the centre of the boat, and the stranger lady 
travelled with him, seeming to avoid intercourse with all other 
people. 

After travelling a few days, they arrived at the south gate of 
Jaouchow city, when the woman said, " I am now going to 
Yang-chuen's house to claim the old debt due to me." Chang- 
yih would have goue with her, but in a moment she was on the 
shore. He followed her, and saw her distinctly eater a shop, 
which, on inspecting narrowly, he found to be in very deed the 
house of Yang-chuen. Having waited for some time, he did 
not see her come forth, but he saw that the whole of Yang- 
chuen's establishment was in a state of fright and alarm, and in 
a brief space the sound of weeping seemed to shake the very 
ground. He inquired the reason of a person in the shop, who 
thus accounted for it : — 

" Why," said he, " my master Yang-chuen was Well enough ; 
there was nothing amiss with him when ill at onee he met with 
some wicked spirit or other, and so he died 1 " 

Chang-yih anew within his heart that it was Miss Neen- 
urh who had done the deed ; so quietly stealing down to his 
vessel, he took the spirit's tablet, and earnestly called for her, 
but she was never seen to come forth more ! Chang-yih then 
comprehended that the old outstanding debt due to her at 
the chief city, was a debt of vengeance to be recovered from 
Yang-chuen for his unjust conduct to her in this life. 

The above story forms a sort of introduction to the 
whole work, which is a love story — the unhappy history 
of a sort of Chinese Miss Bailey, who hangs herself* 
not in her garters, but in a gauze scarf, for love of a 
lalse young man. The account of this catastrophe we 
will quote, for it is curious ; no doubt it has steeped the 
embroidered and perfumed handkerchief of many a fair 
Chinese lady with tears. 

That very night Keaou Lwan washed herself with the utmost 
care, and haviug changed her clothes, she desired her waiting- 
maid, Ming-hea, to go and boil her some tea, using this deceit to 
get Ming-hea out of her room. No sooner was her maid gone, 
than, having first fastened the door, she made use of a stool to 
support her feet ; then taking a white sash, she threw it over a 
beam and tied it ; next having made fast the scented g*iae 
scarf, the first cause of all her woes, around her throat, she 
joined it to the white sash in a dead knot, and finally kicking 
away the stool, her feet swung in raid air, and in a moment her 
soul' sought the habitations of the dead at the early age of 
twenty-one years ! 

Ming-hea having boiled the tea, was bringing it to her 
mistress, when she found the door fast shut She knocked for 
some time, but no one opening it, she ran in a great fright to 
communicate the news to Aunt Tsaou. This lady speedily 
arrived with Mrs. Chow, and the room door being forced open, 
words cannot describe the horror and dismay that seised them, 
when the sad spectacle within presented itself to their view ! 
Old Mr. Wang was not long in learning the dismal tale, and in 
an instant he repaired to the spot. It is needless to relate the 
scene of sorrow that ensued ; neither the old gentleman nor his 
lady knew for what reason their beloved daughter had committed 
this rash act. But it was necessary to take some steps for the 
interment of the body, and a coffin being procured, what was 
once the lovely and accomplished Lwan was, amidst the tears and 
lamentations of the whole household, consigned to the silent 
gravel 

Such was the death of the lady ; the death of the 
gentleman, " the wicked Captain Smith " of the story, 
is not less memorable. The lovers, be it understood, 
had written a deal of poetry; and all this, together with 
the broken marriage contract, and full particulars of 
the young lady's unhappy end, were conveyed to the 
chief magistrate of the district. The Btory sayB : — 

His excellency Fan took the poetry, the ballad, and the 
marriage contract, and revolved them in his mind again nnd 
again, so as to make himself thoroughly acquainted with, and 
get at the very marrow of, this strange piece of business. 

This done, and the false lover obliged to confess all, his 
excellency the censor, having made a speech to him in a voice 
of wrath, condemned him to be beaten to death with staves like 
a dog, that he might serve as a warning to all cold-blooded 
villains in future. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF PACTS AITD OPINIONS CONNECTED WtTH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every Iionest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all dosses —be thty rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work for all, and we desire to work with all.— Eds. 



u Wants a Situation?— Stab of the Country.— How accu- 
rately do these three words describe the condition of thousands 
of our fellow-countrymen at the present moment ! How loudly 
do they speak of want and suffering ! What an index do they 
furnish to the state and prospects of Britain ! 

Those who, like ourselves, live in the heart of a large city, 
and who frequently come into contact with business men, are 
well cognizant of the fact that trade in almost every department 
is unprecedentedly flat and dull. Nothing shows this more 
clearly than the vast numbers of individuals out of employment. 
Our streets are literally crowded with persons in this unfor- 
tunate position, of all ages and sexes, and belonging to every 
rank and profession in life, from the shon errand-boy up to the 
merchant and manufacturer himself. 6ur quays swarm with 
idlers ; and our advertising newspabers, as the Times and North 
British, are thickly studded with advertisements under the 
above title-head. The books of our register offices for servants 
are choked full ; situations wanted being in the proportion of 
twenty to one of situations vacant. Our mills and public manu- 
factories, having few demands for goods, aie working short 
time, half time, and some no time at all ; and a rood many, 
during the last two or three months, have been shut up alto- 
gether from bankruptcy, mainly— we will not say entirely — 
caused by the deadness of trade : thus thousands of men and 
women are turned adrift upon the wide world. Tradesmen of 
all kinds are reducing their expenditure, lessening the number 
of their hands, lowering the salaries pf those they have, parting 
with old, well-tried servants, and getting uew ones to fill their 
places at a half less remuneration, and in many cases even more 
than that. A gentleman of our acquaintance, in a foreign trade, 
told us the other day, that having advertised in a widely-circulated 
newspaper for a light porter, wages from eight to ten shillings 
per weelc, he on the following morning received no fewer than 
one hundred applications by letter, not a few of which were 
written in a good style of penmanship. Such is the awful 
depression of the times ! 

We alluded at the outset to the misery and suffering conse- 
quent upon this want of employment— who can estimate itP 
We have now before our minds several instances of this: let us 
give one or two. The first is that of the father of a young and 
numerous family. He has just got his dismissal from a master 
whom he has faithfully served for the last ten years, and is thus 
suddenly deprived of the means of earning his own and his 
family's bread. Daily he goes forth in quest of work of some 
kind or other, but the search is vain ; every vacancy is filled up ; 
nobody will employ him ; masters are discharging instead of 
engaging men ; he returns home with a heavy heart. The sight 
of his helpless little ones, and the patient, resigned looks of her 
whom he love*, well nigh drive him to despair. The little 
stock of money he had contrived to save out of his scanty 
earnings is nearly pone, and if Providence interpose not, starva- 
tion with its gnawing horrors must quickly succeed. 

Here again is a youth, just ripening into manhood, the stay 
and support of a widowed mother. By a like mishap, he has 
been turned out of his situation. Till now his heart had beat 
with high hope, dreams of the future had filled his youthful 
soul. His fancyhad often painted to him in glowing colours 
the time when, himself an honoured and respected citizen, he 
should be able to sustain his much-loved parent in comfort and 
affluence, entirely free from the corroding cares of poverty, and 
smooth her declining days by the hand of reverence and love. 
But these, and a hundred other noble resolves, have been 
da*hcd aside by the rode blasts of adversity ; one eventful day 
has seen the warmly-cherished hopes and anticipations of years ! 
laid prostrate in the dust. Both now eat the bread of sorrow. ' 
Silence and deep dejection weigh down their spirits. Their 
prospects are dark and dreary. No ray of light streams in 
upon the darkness. Want begins to pinch. The clouds gather 
and thicken around, and threaten every moment to burst upon 
their devoted heads. 

But, there go two girls, sisters, the miserable wrecks of their 



former selves. The one is sixteen, the other eighteen, years of 
age, and both np to this time have been the sole supporters of a 
crippled father and a little brother and sister. About six weeks 
ago they were turned out of employment by the failure of one of 
the most extensive mill-owners in the city. They could not find 
work, neither could they starve ; and they have taken to vend- 
ing fruit and other trifling articles on the streets, which occu- 
pation yields them on an average fourpence per day each (four 
shillings weekly between the two) ; and on this, and what little 
the brother and sister get by beggingjjfr* individuals keep body 
and soul together t They rent a damp, filthy hovel in one of 
the wynds, for which they pay the landlord 5s. a month ! They 
ean only afford one meal a day, and this is most frequently 
made up of the refuse of provision shops, and garbage picked up 
on the streets or elsewhere. Fever has made its appearance in 
that locality, and we fear that amongst its earliest victims will 
be some of the members of this unfortunate family. 

Cases like the above, occurring day by day, testify abundantly 
to the eminently critical internal state of Britain. When a 
country, from whatever cause, is finding neither food nor 
clothing for its people, there is sorely just cause for fear. We 
are none of those alarmists who are perpetually crying out 
about over-population, that the soil is barren and worn ont, etc. 
etc. We have strong faith in the productive and self-sustaining 
energies of Britain. When we call to mind the unreclaimed 
bogs of Ireland, the millions of acres of wa&te and only half 
cultivated land in England and Scotland, and the vast undis- 
covered riches em bo welled in the soil of all of them, we can 
afford to laugh at the ignorance and folly of such theorists. 
Nevertheless, it wonld argue neither a wise nor an honest part 
to shut our eyes to facts which are passing before us in daily 
review ; or to glosa over, as tome public men and journals have 
done of late, the blunders of our legislature. The dying thou- 
sands of Ireland, the scarcity of money, the lowness of wages, 
the unheard-of deafness of provisions, the bands of unemployed 
people wandering about— all tell of our hazardous position, and 
portend a storm. 

Regarding our national prospects we will not now offer any 
remarks ; one thing appears sufficiently plain, that events are 
fast tending to a crisis — a crisis which shaty determine the fate 
of all monopoly, and give a voice and a soul to labour— that 
uncompensated, crushed, manacled, yet mighty power, which 
shall make monarchs tremble on their thrones, and cause titled 
oppression to hide its guilty head. Meantime, we cannot but 
think it the present duty of every person in circumstances of 
ease and plenty to deny himself of wonted luxuries and indul- 
gences, that he may have wherewith to communicate to his 
famishing brethren. The commonest claims of humanity, not 
to speak of religion, demand this. If it be a duty in times of 
prosperity to abstain from pampering the body or gratifying 
the animal passions, it is certainly much more a duty to do so in 
times of adversity, when thousands of human beings are perish- 
ing for lack of the bare necessaries of life. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this dulness of trade, and the piteous scenes of destitu- 
tion daily and hourly disclosed to view, there are hundreds who 
have never felt the effects of it — who move on in all respects as 
they did formerly :— the rich man, the middle-class man, the 
tradesman, are all indulging in the same expensive, meaningless, 
and often injurious customs, fashions, and habits, as before; 
and the remotest idea of curtailment, either for their own sakes 
or that of their neighbours, never once enters their minds. We 
forbear particularizing any of these customs ; but it becomes 
every man solemnly to ask himself the questions, — " What can 
I give up just now, and how can I be instrumental in relieving 
the wants of my fellow-men?" Reader, put these to yourself, 
and give candid answers to both, as in the sight of God. 

Glasgow, May 31. J. B. J. 

To the truth of this sketch of the state of things amongst us, 
who cannot subscribe P In our own case, the most distressing 
proofs are daily pressed upon us. The Office of HowitCs Journal 
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is not an office for procuring situations, and yet the numbers of 

Sersons, who have occupied highly respectable positions in life, 
aily applying there for a helping hand or a word of advice — 
which, did we possess the powers and opportunities of monarchs, 
we could not availingly give— afford a most melancholy insight 
into the social condition. 

Post-office Discussion. — A working man of Manchester 
recommends that now postage is so cneap, young men — and 
young women, too, we presume— should carry on through that 
medium discussions on the topic of the day. Both societies and 
individuals, he thinks, might take advantage of such a system to 
propound plans for the improvement of the labouring classes, 
more thau they do ; for their own education, and for their good 
in every way. The suggestion is unquestionably worthy of 
consideration. 

Shildon Literary and Scientific Institution. — Shildon is 
situated in the midst of the Auckland coal-field, and is, with the 
neighbouring villages, inhabited by the pitmen. Of all classes 
of men, these are held by many to be the lowest in the scale of 
religious, moral, and social being. Every one must rejoice to 
find a literary institution established amongst such a population. 
But as the means of the projectors are necessarily limited, they 
solicit from the friends of education, money, books, apparatus, 
or anything which may further the objects of the Association. 

Nottingham Co-operative League. — At the adjourned general 
meeting of this League, held on the 2d inst., it was resolved to 
co-operate with other societies of the same kind in bringing 
American bread stuffs, etc. to this country ; and recommended 
that, as soon as a sufficient number of societies were formed to 
warrant such a proceeding, a conference be called at some con- 
venient place, to consult on the best plan of carrying out this 
and other co-operative measures, and for conducting them upon 
a just and substantial basis. 

Stockton-on-Tees Co-operative Corn-Mill Company. — The 
first meeting, proposing the establishment of such a mill by one 
pound shares, was held March 18th. Since then two other 
meetings have been held, when a set of rules were adopted, and 
many communications read on the subject from Hull, Whitby, 
Beverley, Lincoln,' Leeds, Barnard Castle, Paisley, Kirby, Kent, 
Thirsk, etc. etc. 

The New Journal of Progress in Rome We have been 

favoured by our friend Margaret Puller with some prospectuses 
of this popular Journal, which was commenced in the capital of 
the popedom in March last. Moderate and guarded as its tone 
necessarily is, it is still one of the great signs of the times, one 
of the miracles of the present papal reign, that such a Journal 
exists at all. Who, twelve months ago, could have dreamed of 
such thinss as railroads, a Journal of Progress— as it boldly 
styles itself— and a Pope of Progress, existing in Rome and its 
territory, or having their existence decreed P What next ? 

Newgate Market : its butchery, and cruelty in fasting and 
slaughtering animals.— DtKR Sir, — Your \ttt\o Journal,! delight 
to perceive, is open to anything promotive of general good. A 
friend of ours came to London for the first time last week; he 
viewed several public buildings with much interest, and having 
alluded to the great London Meat Market, I proposed to show 
him Newgate shambles, especially impressing him with my view 
of its being the worst and dirtiest in Europe. 

Tliis was on Thursday the 3d instant* at eight o'clock p.m. 
No dressed meat business of course was stirring; his wonder was 
excited at seeing a number of low-built, mean, and dirty sheds, 
with a pavement of nastiness, which he reckoned would disgrace 
one of the smallest towns of Lancashire. 

On our passing through Warwick Lane, we noticed a few 
abominably filthy and stinking " slaughter shops, with fasting 
cellars uuderneath," in one of which were about twenty calves 
just killed, and from the bleating of the poor pining and suffo- 
cating animals below, we judged about twenty others awaited 
the fierceness of their " bloody executioners.' 1 About ten or 
twelve poor fainting, pining lambs stood waiting their turn to be 
thrust through the neck with the terrible knife 1 after suffering 
all the horrors of a two days* fast ! ! 

Not now remarking on the fiendish expressions of these 
revellers in animal blood, (the elaughtercrs,) I would ask, is the 
fasting of animals for slaughter really necessary ? Are the 
bodies of animals sweeter to the relish of human creatures for 
all this pain and ill-health caused to the former previous to 
their death? 

1 have only tasted animal food once since witnessing the 
scene alrave recited, and even then the recollection of the 



slaughter-house in Warwick-lane prevented me touching more 
than a morsel. Bear Sir, 

Tour sincere and respectful friend, 

Thomas 

33, Whifccrost-street, Uh June, 1847. ] 

SONNET. 

BY A. SON OT TOIL. 

To a sweet vale, at Sabbath eventide, 

When gently light evanisheth from earth, 

And the calm moon to calmer thonghts gives birth, 

From my life's battle ofttimes do I glide. 

There do I lay me down 'mongst wavy grass, 

And my worn mind doth in its freshness revel ! ;, ^ 

The light breeze sings across the meadows level, 

Or through the leafy boughs doth rustling pass. 

Though all is green that meeteth there the sight, 

Yet what a varying interchange of tints 1 

Here light, there dark, here soft, nowhere too bright. 

As nought in Nature at condition hints, 

I leave " man's church," filled with the pride of grade, 

And worship God in this lone, lovely glade ! 

W. W. 
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